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Article  I. 

Pbilofcphieal  TrarfaSiens^  g''V'»g  /"f"  Aecouet  of  the  prefent  tAr- 
dtrtakingt,  Studiei^  and  Labours  of  the  Ingenious,  in  many  CDnli~ 
titrable  Parti  of  the  World.  Vol.  LXW.  Part  I.  ^to.  fs.td, 
fcwed.     L.  Davis. 

TKIS  volume  commences  with  Obfervadons  on  the  Soiar 
Spots ;  by  Dr.  Wilibn,  profeflbr  of  practical  aftionomy 
in  the  iiniverfity  of  Glafgow.  The  doflor  here  prefents  us 
with  many  curious  remarics,  which  we  would  lay  befoie  our 
reader!),  could  the  fubjcft  be  comprehended  without  the  alTift- 
ance  of  plates.  We  fliall,  however,  cxtraft  a  part  of  the  que- 
ries and  conjedluies  advanced  by  the  ingenious  author. 

*  When  we  confider,  that  the  folar  fpots,  foine  of  whofe  proper- 
ties have  juft  now  been  enumerateJ,  are  To  many  vail  excavations 
in  the  luminous  (ubftance  of  the  fun,  and  that,  wherever  fucli  ex- 
cavations aie  found,  we  always  Hifcern  dark  and  obfcnre  parts  fi- 
tuated  below  ;  is  it  not  reafonabie  to  think,  that  the  great  and  flu- 
pendous  body  of  the  fun  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  n)aiter,  very 
different  in  tlieir  qualities;  that  by  far  the  greater  pnrt  is  f'lid  and 
dark;  atid  that  this  imnienfe  and  dark  globe  is  cncompaHed  witU 
a.  thin  covering  of  that  relplendenffubftance,  from  which  the  Um 
would  Teem  to  derive  the  whole  of  his  vivifying  hi-at  and  energy? 
And  will  not  this  hypothefis  help  to  account  for  many  pha?noinena 
of  the  fpots  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner?  For  if  a  portion  of  this  lu- 
minous covering  were  by  any  means  difplaced,  i'o  as  to  exp'oie  ta 
our  view  a  part  of  the  internal  dark  globe,  would  not  this  give  the 
appearance  of  a  fpot  ?  In  this  cafe,  would  not  that  part  of  the  <lark 
globe,  which  is  now  laid  bare,  correfpond  to  the  nucleus,  and  the 
Jloping  fides  of  the  luminous  matter  to  the  umbra  ?  And  is  not  this 
Vol.  XXXVIII,  July,  177^.  B  confo- 
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confonant  to  that  property  of  a  fpot  mentioned  in  the  firfl:  article; 
for  would  it  not  hence  follow,  that  every  fpot,  having  a  nucleus, 
fliould  aJfo  have  an  umbra  furrounding  that  nucleus,  a  natural 
account  being  at  that  time  fuggeited,  for  the  boundary  betwixt  the 
nucleus  and  umbra  being  always  diltinClly  defined,  as  mentioned  in 
the  lecond  article. 

*  Although  we  may  never  have  a  competent  notion  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  this  ftining  and  refplend«nt  fubllance,  or  of  the 
means  by  which  the  excavations  in  it  are  formed  ;  we  however 
difcover,  in  their  produdion,  the  agency  of  fome  mighty,  though 
unknown,  cauie,  whicli  is  there  often  exerting  itfelf.  Althougb 
we  manifeftly  l>eliold  it  efFefts,  yet  the  mode  of  its  operations  may 
perhaps  remain  unfe  arch  able.  But  if  we  .were  here  to  ventuie  a 
conjscfure,  might  we  not  fuppofe,  that  the  luminou&  matter  is  fo 
difturbed,  and  the  excavations  in  it  occafioned,  by  the  working  of 
fbme  fort  of  elaltic  vapour,  which  is  generated  within  the  dark 
globe  ?  And  might  not  this  elaftic  principle,  by  its  expanfion,  fweil 
into  fuch  a  volume,  as  to  reach  itp  to  the  furface  of  the  luminous 
matter,  which  v/ould  thereby  be  feparated  and  laid  afide  in  all  di- 
re61ions  ?  And  for  as  much  as  there  is  no  regularity  ir>  the  t}roe  of 
»  fpot's  enlarging,  compared  to  the  time  of  ks  decreafmg,  fome 
enlarging  quickly,  and  decreafing  (lowly,  arvd  vice  verfa,  may  we 
not  imagine,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  duration  and  quantity  of  the 
chftic  principle  now  mentioned  ?  and  in  genera),  may  we  not  from 
hence  form  fome  idea  of  the  produftion  and  fubfequent  enlarge- 
ment of  a  fpot,  as  mentioiKd  in  the  third  article  ? 

•  But  to  proceed.  As  we  know,  from  exptrience,  that  the  fpots 
are  of  a  tr'anf>ent  nature,  not  lafting  upon  th«  fun  for  a  long  fpace 
of  time,  does  it  hot  feeni  reafonable  to  think,  that  their  gradual 
decreafe,  as.  mentioned  in  article  4th,  is  occafioned  by  tl>e  lumin-  ' 
0U8  matter  encroaching  again  upon  that  part  of  the  dark  globe, 
•which  had  been  uncovered  ?  And  from  this  may  we  not  infer,  that 
rhe  luminous  matter  gravitates,  and  is  in  fome  degree  fluid  ;  for 
thereby  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  flow  down,  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  encroach,  fo  as  at  laft  to  cover  the  nuckus?  And  do 
not  thefe  things  appear  further  probable,  wlVcn  we  rc(k(ft  apoii 
that  uniform  inclination,  which  the  fides  of  the  umbra,  or  exca- 
vation, have  to  the  external  furface  of  the  fun's  body  ?  For  does 
not  this  indicate  a  fluid  fort  of  matter  gradually  yielding  to  the 
force  of  gravity  ?  And  again,  is  not  this  notion  furtner  fupport- 
ed,  when  v/e  conilder  the  property  mentioned  in  the  5th  article, 
namely,  that  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  umbra  never  coufitts  of" 
Iharp  angles  or  turnings,  but  is  always  curvilinear,  and,  moil  fre- 
quently, of  a  round  form  :  for  we  know,  that  this  boundary  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  lip  of  tl^  excavation,  which,  on  fuppofitiou 
that  the  luminous  matter  poflefles  fome  degree  of  fluidity,  will 
not  be  difpofed,  either  in  enlarging  or  contrafting,  to  become  ir-? 
regular  by  fudden  or  fliarp  turnings  ? 

'  Upon  fuppofitiou  that  the  furface  of  the  dark  globe  of  the  fua 
is  fniooth  and  level,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  nucleus  of  a  fpot^' 
whilft  upon  the  decreafe,  fbould,  according  to  the  piefeat  view  of 
things,  always  acquire  a  figure,  at  leaft  nearly,  circular,  and  that 
the  luminous  matter,  continuing  to  flow  down  on  all  fides  by  au' 
equal  gVavity,  fliould  fo  encroach  upon  fhe  nucleus,  as  to  make  it 
retain  that  iigure,  till  at  lafj:  it  be  entirely  overflowed.  But  this 
not  being  the  cafe,  and  becaufe  it  molt  frequently  happens,  that 
tile  er.crocichmcr.ts  of  the  umbra  upoii  the  nucleus  arc  extremely 
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variable,  as  mentioned  in  the  6th  article,  may  we  not  from  this  in- 
fer, that  the  furface  of  the  internal  dark  globe  of  the  fun,  is  by 
no  means  fmooth  and  level,  but  on  the  contrary  very  irregular, 
for,  upon  this  fuppofitlon,  if  for  example  the  area  of  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  fpot  were  fo  diverfified  by  mountains  and  vallies,  would 
not  tlie  encroachments  of  the  luminous  matter  be  confctiuentiy  ir- 
regular j  and,  according  as  it  was  more  or  lefs  retarded  or  accele- 
rated, at  different  places,  by  bcin^  contiguous  to  prominencies  or 
hollows,  would  not  all  the  alterations  in  the  figure  of  the  decreaf- 
ing  nucleus,  how  variable  foever,  be  thus  plainly  accounted  for  ? 
and  becaufe  it  often  happens,  that  the  nucleus  of  a  fpot,  whilft  oil 
the  decreafe,  is  gradually  cut  in  pieces  by  a  luminous  zone  or  zones, 
ivhich  wander  acrofs  it,  as  mentioned  in  the  7th  article,  does  not  thi» 
look  like  the  gradual  flowing  in  of  the  luminous  matter,  as  it  were, 
into  deep  channels,  which  would  thus  appear  to  abound  in  the 
furface  of  the  fun's  dark  body  ?  If  wc  reflect  u^>on  the  irregulari- 
ties, which  are  upon  the  furface  of. this  earth,  and  upon  the  enor- 
mous mountains  and  cavities,  which  are  in  the  moon,  may  we  not, 
from  fuch  analogy,  imagine,  that  there  may  be  the  like,  or  much 
greater,  irregularities  in  the  furface  of  the  fun  ?' 

In  this  paper.  Dr.  Wiiron  endeavours  to  account  iri  a  very 
plaufible   manner   for   the   produflion,  changes,  and  decay  of 
the  folar  fpots,  on  the  idea  of  ihcir  being  excavations  in  the 
body  of  the  fun. 

II.  Aftronornical  Obfervations  by  the  miffionaries  at  Pekin. 

III.  The  Lunar  Edipfe,  Oft.  11,  1772,  obferved  at  Canton. 

IV.  Exfjeriments  on  Dying  Black. 

V.  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  Fopiilation  in  ^Ta^chefterJ 
and  other  adjacent  places  ;  by  Dr.  Percival.  It  appears  from 
thefe  obfervations,  that  fince  the  year  1717,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Manchefter  has  greatly  incrcaTed.  At  the  pe- 
riod here  fpecified,  they  were  computed  at  dooo  ;  whereas, 
by  a  furvey  executed  laft  fumnrer,  the  number  is  found  to 
amount  to  27,24.6,  the  inhabitants  of  Salford  included.  From 
this  furvey  it  alfo  appears,  that  the  females  exccfcd  the  males; 
by  1654,  and  that  the  widows  are  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  widowers. 

Vf.  Obfervations  on  the  Bill  of  Mortality,  in  Chefter,  for 
the  year  1772;  by  Dr.  Haygarth.         ^ 

Vn.  Electrical  Experiments,  by  Kir.  Edward  Nairne,  of 
London,  Mathematical  Inftrumerit-maker. 

VIII.  On  the  noxious  Quality  of  the  Effluvia  of  putrid 
Marflies  ;  by  Dr.  Prieftley.  We  nhentioned  this  fubJeiSt  in  ouf 
former  Review ;  where  it  occurred  among  Dr.  Prieftley's  Ob* 
fervations  on  Air. 

IX.  Farther  Proofs  bf  the  Infalubrity  of  Marlhy  Situations ; 
hj  Dr.  Price. 

X.  Of  the  Culture  and  Ufes  of  the  Son  or  Sun- plant  of 
Hindbftan,  with  an  Account  of  the  Manner  of  manufa^uriri^ 
the  Hindoftan  Paper  ;  by  Lieutenant  colonel  Ironfide. 

B  a  XI.  An 
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XI.  An  Improvement  propofed  in  the  crofs  Wires  of  Telel^ 
copes  ;  by  Dr.  Willbn,  of  Glafgow. 

XII.  The  Cafe  of  a  Patient  voiding  Stones  through  a  fiftiil- 
ous  Sore  in  the  Loins,  without  any  concomitant  Difcharge  of 
Urine,  by  the  fame  Paflage. 

XIII.  The  Difparition  of  Saturn's  Ring,  obferved  by  Jofeph 
Varelaz,  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics,  in  the  Academy  of  Guard- ma- 
rine at  Cadiz. 

XIV.  Of  the  Gillaroo  Trout.  A  Letter  from  the  honour- 
able Daines  Harrington.  The  peculiarity  of  ihis  trout  is,  that 
its  ftomach  very  much  refenibles  the  gizzard  of  a  bird.  This 
fpecies  of  fifh  is  pretty  common  in  fcveral  of  the  lakes  in  Iie- 
land. 

XV.  Account  of  the  Stomach  of  the  Gillaroo  Trout.  In  a 
Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Watfon.  As  this  account  is  fomewhat 
different  from  the  former,  and  likevvife  more  minute,  we  lliall 
lay  it  before  our  readers. 

*  The  ftomach  of  the  Gillaroo  trout  may  be  divided,  at  leaft, 
into  three  coats  ; — an  internal,  a  middle,  and  an  external  one. 

*  The  external  is  a  kind  of  peritonseal  coverintj,  common  to  the 
ftomach,  inteltines,  and  other  vifcera. 

'  The  middle  coat  appears  to  be  of  a  fibrous  mufcular  texture, 
pretty  thick  in  flefli,  ftronger  than  in  the  falmon  j  and  of  a  yellow- 
ilh  colour. 

*  The  internal  coat  has  a  rough,  but  not  rugous  furface.  It  is 
fpongy  and  perhaps  glandular,  with  a  kind  of  honey-comb  texture, 
and  ftrong  villi,  a  little  fimilar  to  the  internal  appearance  of  the 
gall-bladder  in  the  human  fubjeft ;  and  no  doubt  would  make  an 
elegant  figure,  was  it  wtll  injefted.  This,  is  the  moft,  that  I  am 
at  prefent  able  to  oblerve  upon  the  ftiu6ture  of  tlirs  vifcus. 

'  But,  as  the  ftomach  of  the  Gillaroo  trout  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form tile  office  of  a  gizzard,  it  may  be  necell'ary  to  examine  a  lit- 
tle, how  far  they  agree. 

«  The  gizzard,  in  birds  of  the  gallinaceous  kind,  is  composed 
of  large  maffes  of  3e(li  and  tendon  j  between  which  lies  the  fto- 
mach, a  ftrong,  denfe,  cartilaginous,  or  horny  bag,  furniftied  with 
eminent  rugas,  and  deep  furrows  j  but  we  have  none  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances in  the  ftomach  of  the  Gillaroo  trout;  it  does  not  Ihew 
the  lealt  refemblance,  nor  can  I  think  it  will  bear  any  comparifon, 
with  the  gizzard  in  fowls  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  conclufive,  that  the  ito- 
Tmach  of  this  trout  performs  the  office  of  a  gizzard,  becaufc  feveral 
Imall  Ihails  were  found  within  it ;  for  might  we  not  as  well  con- 
clude, that  the  caeca  annexed  to  the  duodenum,  and  which  are,  \\\ 
this  filh,  very  numerous,  and  loaded  with  the  fame  little  (hells,  do 
the  offices  of  fo  many  gizzards  ?  But  we  know  that  thefe  caeca  are 
glandular  pouches,  and  do  the  office  of  a  pancreas. 

*  If  the  ftomach  of  the  Gillaroo  troUt  does  not  appear  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  ttrudfnre  of  the  gizzard  in  fowls,  neither  does  it 
agree,  in  every  r^fpeft,  with  the  appearances  commonly  obferved 
in  fifties.  It  is  indeed  membranous  and  nuifcular,  but  its  internal 
itirface  is  not  fo  fmooth,  white,  and  polifned  j  nor  is  it  made  up 
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into  large  folds  or  plaits,  as  we  commonly  find  it  in  moft  fifties  ;  in 
Ibme  indeed,  more  re'embling  a  gut,  than  a  Itomach  :  but  the  in- 
ternal lurface,  in  the  llomach  of  the  Giilaroo  trout,  is  rough,  and 
overlpread  wirli  villi,  which  are  I6  Itrong,  they  may  be  calily  fcen 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  which  1  have  never  obierved  iii  the  lloniach 
of  any  other  fi(h. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  there  are 
fome  lingularities,  in  the  ltru(5lure  of  the  ftoniach,  which  may  per- 
haps be  peculiar  to  the  Giilaroo  trout.' 

XVI.  A  Defcription  of  a  petrified  Stratum,  formed  from  tht 
Waters  of"  Matlock,  in  Derbyfhire. 

XVII.  Remarks  on  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Mr.  Winn,  the 
author  of  thefe  Remarks,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  is  conftaiitly  fuccecded  by  hard  foutherly,  or 
fouth-wert  winds,  attended  with  hazy  weather,  and  fmall  rain. 
\n  fiipport  of  this  aflertion,  he  informs  us,  that  in  twenty - 
three  inftances  that  liave  occurred  fince  he  firlt  made  the  ob- 
fervation,  the  fadl  has  invariably  happened.  Mr.  Winn  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  remark,  when  confirmed  by  further  experi- 
ence, may  prove  of  great  utility  to  feamcn  in  nctvigating  near 
coafts  which  eart  arid  weft,  particularly  in  the  Britifh  Channel. 

XIII.  Experiments  concerning  the  different  Efficacy  of  point- 
ed and  blunted  Rods,  in  fecuring  Buildings  agaiiift  the  Stroke 
of  Lightning.  From  the  feveral  experiments  here  related,  it 
appears  beyond  doubt  that  pointed  conduftors  are  the  moll 
proper  for  the  fecuiity  of  buildings.  A  Iharp  point,  the  au- 
thor obfcrves,  will  draw  off  a  charge  of  eledtricity  filently,  at 
a  much  greater  diftance  than  a  knob,  yet  a  knob  will  be  ftruck 
with  a  full  explofion,  or  fliock,  the  charge  being  thp  fame  in  . 
both  cafes,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  fharp  point.  In  this 
article,  we  nject  with  a  caution  to  thole  who  may  be  overtaken 
with  a  thunder  ftonn  in  an  open  plain,  which  is,  •  to  retire 
within  f.)me  fmall  diftance,  as  from  thirty  to  forty,  to  ten  or 
fifteen  feet,  of  an  high  tree,  (perhaps  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  outermol^  braiiches,  may  be  as  proper  a  diftance 
as  any)  or  rather  two  fuch,  if  at  hand,  and  there  wail  the 
event,  but  by  no  means  to  go  under  them.' 

XIX.  Remarks  upon  a  Paflage  in  Caftillione's  Life  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton. 

XX.  M.  De  Luc's  Rule  for  meafuring  Heights  by  the  Baro- 
meter, reduced  to  the  Engliib  Meafure  of  Length,  and  adapt- 
ed to  Fnrenheit's  Thermometer,  and  other  Scales  of  Heat,  and 
reduced  to  a  more  convenient  expreliion;  by  the  Aftronomer 
Royal. 

XXI.  A  Letter  to  the  Aftronomer  Royal  from  Samuel  Hol- 
land, Efq;  Surveyor^General  of  Lands  for  the  Northern  Dif- 
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Irift  of  America,  containing  an  Account  of  fome  Eclipf^s  of 
Jupiter's  Satellites,  ol^ferved  near  Quebec. 

XXII.  Obfervations  of  the  Immerfions  and  Etrerfions  of  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  taken  in  the  Year  1768,  by  Enfiga 
George  Sproule,  of  his  Majcfty's  fifty-ninth  Regiment,  on  the 
South  point  of  the  Entrance  of  Garp>€e  Bafoq,  which  bears 
from  Cape  Ferrilong,  or  the  Cape  forming  the  Bay  to  the 
]^orthward,  I^.  681  \y.  by  the  true  Meridian,  diftant  i2| 
marine  Miles- 

XXIII.  Aflronomical  Obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Holland 
abovementioned,  for  afcertaining  the  Longitude  of  feVeral 
Places  in  North  America. 

XXIV.  Obfervations  of  Eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  firft  Satellite, 
made  at  the  Royal  Obfervaiory  at  Greenwich,  compared  with 
Obfervations  of  the  fame  made  by  Mr.  Holland. 

XXV.  Immerfions  and  Emerfions  of  Jupiter's  firfi  Satellite, 
obfcrved  en  the  Ifland  of  Anticofli,  by  Mr.  Wright,  De- 
puty Surveyor-General  of  Lands  fqr  the  Northern  Diftrift  of 
America. 

XXyi.  Sketches  of  the  Solar  Spots. 

XXVIL  ./Recount  of  the  Houfe  Martin,  or  Martlet.  In  a 
Letter  from  the  reverend  Gilbert  White  to  the  honourable 
Daines  Barringion.  As  this  article  contains  fome  curious  par- 
ticulars in  natural  hiftory,  we  fliajl  prefept  our  readers  with 
an  extrafl  from  it. 

*  A  feW  houfe-martins  begin  to  appear  about  the  16th  of  April; 
•ufualjy  tome  few  days  later  than  the  fvyallow.  For  lome  time  after 
they  appear,  the  hirundines  in  general  pay  no  attention  to  the  bu- 
^nefs  of  nidification  ;  but  y)lay  and  fport  about,  either  to  recruit 
from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  if  they  do  migrate  at  all ;  or  elte, 
that  their  blood  may  recover  its  true  tone  and  texture,  after  it  has 
bten  ib  long  benumbed  by  the  feverities  of  winter.  About  the 
middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think, 
in  earntll,  of  proi-iding  a  nianfion  for  its  family.  The  crult,  oi" 
fhell  of  this  nelt,  feems  to  be  formed  of  fuch  dirt,  as  comes  moft 
readily  to  iiand,  and  is  tempered  and  wrought  together  with  little 
bits  of  broken  draws,  to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  As  this 
bird  often  builds  againit  a  perpcndiciilar  wall,  without  any  pro- 
jefting  ledge  under,  it  requires  its  utmolt  efforts,  to  get  the  iirft 
foundation  firmly  fixed,  fo  that  it  may  fafely  carry  the  fuperftruc- 
ture.  On  thisoccafion,  th.e  bird  not  only  clings  with  its  claws,  but 
partly  fupports  itfelf  by  ftrongly  inclining  its  tail  againft  the  wall, 
making  that  a  fulcrum  ;  and  tlms  Iteadied,  it  works  and  plaifters 
the  materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  ftone.  But  then,  that 
this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  foft  and  green,  pull  itfelf  down  by 
its  own  weight,  the  jirovident  architeft  has  prudence  and  forbear- 
ance enough,  not  to  advance  its  works  too  faft ;  but  by  building 
only  in  the  morning,  and  by  dedicating  the  reft  of  the  day  to  food 
and  amufement,  gives  it  fufficient  time  to  dry  and  harden.    About 
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half  an  inch  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  layer  for  a  day.  Thus  care- 
ful workmen,  when  they  build  mud-walls,  informed  at  firlt  per- 
haps by  this  little  bird,  raife  but  a  moderate  layer  at  a  time,  and 
th-Tii  defiftj  left  the  work  fhould  become  top-heavy,  and  io  be 
ruined  by  its  own  weight.  By  this  method,  in  about  ten  or  twclv« 
days,  is  formed  an  hemifpheric  neft,  with  a  fmall  aperture  towards 
the  top ;  ftrong,  compaiS,  and  warm  j  and  perfeftly  fictetl  for  all 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended ;  but  then  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  houfe-fparrow,  as  foDu  as  the  fhell  is  fiuirtied, 
to  feize  on  it,  as  its  own,  to  ejeft  the  owner,  and  linck  after  its 
own  manner. 

•  Though  fo  much  labour  is  beftowed  in  ercfling  a  manfion,  yet 
as  nature  leldom  works  in  vain,  martins  will  bre€d  on,  for  feverai 
years  together,  in  the  fame  nelf,  where  it  happens  ro  be  well  Ihel- 
tered,  and  fecure  from  the  injuries  cf  weather.  Th€  fliell,  or  cruft, 
is  a  fort  of  ruftic  work,  full  of  knobs  and  protuberances  on  the  out' 
iide :  nor  is  the  inHde,  of  thofe  that  I  have  examined,  fnioothed 
with  any  exaftnefs  at  all :  but  is  rendered  loft  and  warm  and  lit 
for  incubation,  by  a  lining  of  fmall  ftraws,  graifcs,  and  feathers, 
and,  fometimes,  by  a  bed  of  mofs,  interwoven  with  wool.  In  this 
nelt  they  tread  or  engender  frequently,  during  , the  time  of  build- 
ing; and  the  lien  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs.  At  firlt  when  the 
young  are  hatched,  aixl  arc  in  a  naked  and  Iielplcfs  condition,  the 
parent  birds,  with  tender  aHiduity,  carry  out  what  comes  from 
their  young.  Was  it  not  for  this  affeftionate  cleanlinefs,  the  neft- 
lings  would  foon  be  burnt  up,  and  /deltroyed,  in  their  own  caullic 
excrement.  In  the  quadruped  creation  the  fame  neat  precaution 
is  made  ufe  of ;  particularly  among  dogs  and  cats,  where  the  dam« 
Jick  away  what  proceeds  from  their  young.  But,  in  birds,  there 
liscms  to  be  a  paiticular  provifion,  as  the  dung  of  neftlings  is  cn»- 
veloped  in  a  tough  kind  of  jelly,  and  therefore  is  the  eaher  con- 
veyed off  without  foiling  or  daubing;  yet,  as  nature  is  cleanly  in 
all  her  ways,  the  young  perform  this  oflice  for  themlclvcs  in  a 
little  time,  by  thrulling  their  tails  out  at  the  aperture  of  the  nctt. 
As  the  young  of  fmall  birds  prefently  arrive  at  their  riXiiKia,  or  full 
growth,  they  foon  become  impatient  of  confinement,  and  fit  all 
day  with  their  heads  out  at  the  orifice,  where  the  dams,  by  clingo 
ing  to  the  neft,  fupply  them  with  food  from  morning  to  night, 

'  For  a  time  th€  young  are  fed,  on  the  wing,  by  their  parents; 
but  the  feat  is  done  fay  fu  quick,  and  almolt  imperceptible,  a  flight, 
that  a  perfon  muilhave  attended  very  exactly  to  their  motions,  be- 
fore he  would  be  able  to  perceive  it.  As  foon  as  the  young  are 
able  to  fhift  for  Ihemfelvts,  the  d.iiiis  ijnmeciiately  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  bufincfs  of  a  fccond  l)rood  ;  while  the  lirlt  flight, 
(haken  off  and  rejected  by  their  nuries,  congregate  in  great  flocks, 
and  are  the  birds  that  are  (een  cluttering  and  hovering,  on  funny 
mornings  and  evcnmgs,  round  towers  and  ftecplcs,  and  on  the 
roofs  ot  churches  and  houfcs.  Xhefe  congregations  ufually  take 
place  firft,  about  the  firft  week  in  Augult;  and  therefore  we  may 
f.onclude,  that,  by  that  time,  the  firlt  fjigiu  is  pretty  well  over.* 

XXVJII.  Extraa  of  a  Rcgifter  of  the  Barometer,  Thermo- 
meter, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland,   1773. 

XXIX.  An  Account  of  certain  Receptacles  of  Air,  in  Birds, 
which  communicate  with  the  JLnngs,  and  are  lodged  both 
aoioxig  the  flefhy  Piirts  and  in  the  hollow  Bones  of  thofe  Ani- 
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mals.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Hunter>  who  is  the  author  of  thi' 
account,  after  giving  a  brief  detail  of  the  communications 
which  he  has  found  in  birds  between  the  lungs  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  proceeds  to  dehver  his  opinion  refpeding  the  final 
caufe  of  this  fingular  phenomenon  in  natural  hiitory.  At  firft, 
he  informs  us,  he  fufpefled  that  this  ftruflure  might  be  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  flying,  fuch  an  idea  being  counte- 
nanced by  the  peculiar  fituation  of  birds.  He  imagined  that 
the  advantage,  of  which  this  confirmation  was  produflive, 
confided  in  increafing  the  volume  and  Ihength,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  matter,  and  therefore,  without  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  ;  which  would  rather  be  diminiflied  by 
the  difference  of  fpecific  gravity,  bet^veen  the  external  and 
internal  air.  This  opinion  appeared  to  be  fupported  by  ob- 
lerving,  that  the  feathers  of  birds  alfo  contain  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  air,  in  the  very  part  which  requires  the  greateil 
ftrength  ;  and  by  the  analogy  of  fifli,  which  have  air  contain- 
ed in  their  bodies,  to  leffen  their  fpecific  gravity.  The  phy- 
fiologifl,  however,  was  induced  to  reliiiquiih  his  fiifl  con- 
jedlure,  for  reafons  which  we  Ihall  relate  in  his  own  words. 

*  When  I  found  the  oflrjch,  which  is  not  intended  to  fly,  en- 
dowed with  nearly  the  fame  conftruflion  ;  and  that  the  common 
fowl,  and  many  others  of  that  clafs,  which  do  fly ;  and  alfo  the 
wood-cock,  which  flies,  and  is  f'uppofed  to  be  a  bird  of  pafTage, 
are  not  fo  well  provided  with  air,  as  the  ortiicli  ;  and  that  the  batt, 
which  flies,  differs  not,  in  that  way,  from  animals  that  do  not  fly  j 
fo  many  contradictions  to  the  theory,  obliged  me  to  think  of  fome 
other  ufe,  for  this  fingular  mechanifm. 

•  The  next  conjefture,  that  offered  itfelf,  was,  that  thefc"  parts 
were  to  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to  the  lungs.  The  analogy 
of  amphibious  animals  leads  to  this;  for,  in  many  of  tbcm,  the 
inake,  viper,  &c.  the  lungs  are  continued  down  through  the  whole 
belly,  in  form  of  two  bags,  the  upper  part  only  of  which  can  do 
the  office  of  reipiration  ;  and  therefore,  the  remainder  is  to  be  con- 
fidered as  a  refervoi*  of  air.  Now  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  between 
birds  and  that  clals  of  animals  called  amphibious  ;  and  al- 
though a  bird  and  a  (hake  are  not  the  fame,  in  the  coiiltrii6lion  of 
the  relpiratory  organs,  yet  the  circumflance  of  the  air  paifing  be- 
yond the  lungs,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  both,  naturally 
leads  us  to  fuppofe,  that  fo  limilar  a  ftrui!i>ure  is  defigncd  for  the 
fame  purpofe  in  both  ;  and  this  analogy  is  further  confirmed  by. the 
texture  of  the  lungs  in  both,  which  confifl  of  large  cells.  Now  in 
amphibious  animals,  the  ufe  of  this  conformation  of  the  lungs  is 
evident ;  for  it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  can  breatiie  lefs 
frequently  than  others.  Confidering  the  matter  in  this  light,  it 
may  ftill,  in  birds,  have  fome  connexion  with  flying;  for  that  mo- 
tion may  eafily  be  imagined,  to  render  frequency  of  refpiration  dif- 
ficult ;  and  may,  therefore,  make  a  relervoir  of  air  Angularly 
ufeful. 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  fome,  that  the  whole  of  thefe  com- 
municating cells  are  to  be  confidered  as  extending  lungs;  but  I 
can  hardly  think,  that  any  aii-,  which  gets  beyond  the  veficulated 

lungs 
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lungs  tbemfelvcs,  is  capable  of  jifFefting  the  blood  of  the  animal} 
as  the  other  cavities,  into  which  it  comes,  as  well  thofe  of  the  foft 
parts,  as  of  the  bones,  fire  very  little  vafcular. 

*  How  far  this  conllruftion,  of  the  rei'piratory  organs,  may  affift 
birds  in  finging,  is  worthy  of  confideration,  as  the  vail  continuance 
of  long,  between  the  breathings,  in  a  Canary-bird,  would  appear 
to  be  owing  to  this  caufe. 

*  At  preient,  I  (hail  purAie  this  fiibjedt  no  farther  j  but  leave  it 
to  a  fubleqiient  paper,  as  requiring  a  great  many  comparative  fafts, 
to  eUablilh  the  final  caufe.* 

XXX.  M.  De  Luc's  Rules  for  the  Menfurerentof  Heights 
by  the  Barometer,  compared  with  Theory,  and  reduced  to  Eng- 
lifh  Meafures  ot  Length,  and  adapted  to  Fahrenheit's  Scale  of 
the  Thermometer  ;  with  Tables  and  Precepts  for  expediting 
the  praflical  Application  of  them. 

XXXL  A  Catalogue  of  the  fifty  Plants  from  Chelfea-Gar- 
deii,  prefcnted  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Company  of  Apo- 
thecaries, for  the  Year  1773. 

XXXIL  Cbfervations  on  the  Gillarce  Trout,  commonly 
called  in  Ireland  the  Gizzard  Trout;  by  Mr.  Hunter.  As 
thefe  obfervations  are  of  importance  to  natural  hiftory,  and 
cannot  admit  of  being  abridged,  our  readers,  we  prcfume, 
vnW  not  be  diffatisfied  at  having  the  whole  laid  before  them. 

*  One  of  the  digeftive  organs  of  this  trout  being  fo  very  remark- 
able as  to  have  given  name  to  the  filh,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  its 
diftinguifliing  chara6>criftic  ;  it  will  be  neceflary,  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  varieties  in  the  digeftive  organs  of  animals,  to  deter- 
mine what  place  the  ftomach  of  this  particular  trout  holds  among 
tliem,  and  alfo  to  throw  fome  light  upon  thcqueftion,  whether  its 
rcfemblance  to  a  gizzard  be  fuch,  as  to  render  the  name  of  gizzard 
trout  a  proper  appellation. 

'  To  begin  witli  fome  general  fafts :  the  food  of  animals  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinvis,  fuch  as  does,  and  fuch  as  docs  not,  re- 
quire maftication^,  to  facilitate  the  digeltion.  All  animal  food  is 
of  this  latter  kind.  But. grain,  and  many  other  fubftances  which 
ferve  for  aliment,  require  a  previous  grinding  or  trituration  ;  and 
therefore  thofe  animals  which  live  on  fuch  food,  are  furnifhed  with 
organs  for  that  purpofe.  Granivcrous  quadrupeds  have  the  two 
powers,  viz.  maltication  and  digellion,  (eparate  or  diftin£t  from 
one  another;  the  firlt  being  exerted  by  a  let  of  teeth  of  a  parti- 
cular form,  which  ferve  as  fo  many  grindlloncs  for  reducing  their 
food  to  a  powder,  before  it  be  conveyed  into  the  ftomach  for  di- 
geftion  ;  and  when  fo  prepared,  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  digeftive 
power,  become  llmilar  to  animal  food:  therefore  in  many  fuch 
animals  the  ftomach  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  carnivorous  ;  and 
whenever  the  ftomach  in  granivorous  quadrupeds  differs  from  this 
general  rule,  there  is  a  Angularity  in  the  operations  of  digellion. 
Such  birds  as  live  upon  this  kind  of  foo<^,  for  the  digeftion  of  which 
trituration  is  indiCpenfably  neceflary,  have  the  powers  of  matti- 
cation  and  digeftion  united  in  one  part;  which  is  of  a  peculiar 
ftrudure  for  that  purpofe;  this  is  the  gizzard.  In  granivorous 
birds  therefore  one  fingle  organ  anfwers  both  to  the  teeth  and  fto- 
mach of  granivorous  quadrupeds,  and  coufcquently  the  gizzard 

alone 
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alone  of  birJs  will  point  out  the  food  of  the  fnecies  as  clearly,  as 
the  teeth  and  ftomach  together  do  in  other  animals,  in  which  tlie 
two  offices  of  maitication  and  digeltion  are  not  joined  together  in 
tlie  fame  part. 

*  As  it  appears  then  to  be  the  difference  of  the  ftomachs  only, 
that  fits  birds  for  their  different  kinds  of  food,  it  is  evident  that 
every  gradation  of  ftomach  muft  be  found  among  them,  froin  the 
true  gizzard  which  is  one  extreme,  to  the  more  membranous  fto- 
mach which  is  the  other;  fmce  the  food  of  different  fpecies  is  of 
every  different  kind,  from  the  hardeft  grain,  to  the  fofteft  animal 
matter.  In  confequenceof  this,  it  muft  be  as  difficult  to  determine 
the  exaft  limits  of  the  two  different  conftrudiions,  to  which  the 
names  of  gizrard  and  ftomach  fpecifically  belong,  as,  in  any  other 
cafe,  to  dillinguifh  proximate  fteps  in  the  flow  and  imperceptible 
gradations  of  nature. 

'  The  two  extremes  of  true  gizzard  and  membranous  ftomach, 
are  eafily  defined  ;  but  they  run  lb  into  each  other,  that  the  end  of 
one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other  are  quite  imperceptible.  Si- 
milar gradations  are  obferved  in  the  food;  the  kinds  fuited  to  the 
two  extremes  mixing  together  in  different  proportions,  adapted  to 
the  intermediate  Itates  of  ftomach. 

'  A  true  gizzard  is  compofed  of  two  ftrong  mufcles  placed  oppo- 
fite,  and  acting  upon  each  other,  as  two  broad  grindftones.  Thefe 
mufcles  are  joined  together  at  their  fides  by  a  middle  tendon,  into 
which  the  mufcular  fibres  are  inferted,  and  which  forms  the  nar- 
row anterior  and  potterior  fides  of  the  flat  quadrangular  cavity,  in 
which  the  grinding  is  performed.  The  upper  end  of  this  cavity 
is  filled  up  by  the  termination  of  the  cefophagus.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  inteftine.  The  lower  end  confifts  of  a  thin  mufcular 
bag  conneiSling  the  edges  of  the  two  mufcles  together. 

*  By  a  foft  flexible  fubftance  being  thus  interpofed- between  the 
two  ftrong  grinding  mufcles,  a  double  advantage  is  gained  ;  for 
whilft  it  gives  an  eafy  paffage  to  the  CEfbphagus  and  gut  above,  it 
allows  of  that  free  motion  of  the  grinding  furfaces  on  each  other, 
•which  is  neceffary  for  the  comminution  of  tlie  food.  The  half- 
mufcular  half- membranous  bag,  which  is  fitted  on  to  the  lowei-  end 
of  the  cavity,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ferves  for  a  reforvoir,  is  per-j 
haps  the  only  part  whjch  has  the  power  of  digeftion,  and  therefore 
that  is  to  be  called  the  true  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  then  we  havefom? 
dillinftion  between  the  two  grand  offices  of  maftication  and  di- 
geftion. 

*  The  two  flat  lateral  fides  of  the  grinding  cavity  are  lined  with 
a  thick  horny  fubftance  fimilar  to  a  bard  and  thick  cuticle:  the 
narrow  anterior  and  pofierior  tendinous  paits  are  alfo  lined  with 
a  cuticle,  but  not  lb  ftrong  as  the  former:  this  horny  fubftance  is 
gradually  loft  at  one  end  in  a  very  thin  cuticle,  which  lines  the 
palTages  of  the  cefophagus  and  inteftine  for  a  little  way  :  and  at  the 
other  end  is  alfo  fimilarly  loft  in  the  membranous  bag,  or  true  fto- 
mac!>. 

*  The  two  large  mufcles  may  be  confidered  as  a  pair  of  jaws, 
wholis  teeth  are  taken  in  occafionally,  being  fmall  rough  ftones  or 
pebbles  wiiich  the  animal  fwallows :  and  from  the  feeling  on  the 
tongue,  it  can  diftinguifh  fuch  of  thefe  as  are  proper,  from  thofe 
which  are  fmooth  or  otherways  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  which  lalt  it 
tnftantly  drops  out  of  its  mouth. 

*  Some 
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*  Some  birds,  with  gizzards,  have  a  craw  or  crop  alfo,  which 
ferves  as  a  refervoir,  and  for  foftening  the  grain  ;  but  as  all  of  thtm 
have  not  this  organ,  it  is  not  to  our  prefent  pMrpole. 

*  There  are  other  animals  befides  that  clafs  of  birds,  which  ina- 
fticate  their  food  in  their  ftomacb,  but  their  teeth  are  placed  there 
)t)y  nature  :  crabs  and  lobfters  are  of  this  kind,      ' 

*  The  gradation  from  gizzard  to  ftomach  is  made  by  tlie  rauf- 
cular  fides  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  true  itomachic  or 
gaftric  part  proportionably  larger  and  larger,  in  the  fuccefilve  order 
of  birds,  till  at  length  it  conllitutes  the  WViole  of  the  organ ;  and 
the  food  keeps  pace  with  this  change,  varying  gradually  from  ve- 
getable to  animal.  In  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  food  may  be 
confidered  as  a  firft  principle,  with  refpeit  to  which  tlie  digellive 
powers,  with  their  appendages,  are  as  fecondary  parts,  being 
adapted  to  and  determined  by  the  food,  a$  the  primary  objcdt. 

*  We  find  then  that  in  granivorous  animals  of  all  forts,  there  is 
an  apparatus  for  the  maltication  of  the  food,  although  of  different 
l^inds  and  differently  placed.  But  in  true  carnivorous  animals  of 
yvliatevcr  tribe,  maflication  is  not  ncccflary,  and  therefore  they 
have  no  apparatus  for  that  purpofe.  The  teeth  of  fuch  quadrupeds, 
as  are  carnivorous,  ferve  chiefly  to  procure  food  and  prepare  it 
for  deglutition.  The  fame  thing  holds  in  the  true  carnivorou* 
bird,  the  office  of  whofe  beak  and  talons  is  to  procure  the  ali- 
ment, and  fit  it  for  deglutition,  correfponding  in  this  refpeft  to 
the  teeth  of  the  others.  Applying  this  to  fi(h,  it  fcems,  at  firft 
ifight,  thattherfe  isnooccafion  in  them  for  that  variety  of  ltru(^ure 
in  the  digeftive  organs,  which  is  found   in   the  befoiementioned 

?[uadrupeds  and  birds  j  the  food  of  fi(h  being  principally  of  one 
ort,  namely,  animal,  which  however  with  regai  d  to  the  digeftive 
powers,  is  to  be  diftingui(hcd  into  two  kinds,  viz.  common  foft 
filh  and  ftiell-fifh.  Such  fifli  as  live  on  the  firllkind,  havtf  like  the-> 
carnivorous  qnadrupeds  and  birds,  no  apparatus  for  maftication; 
their  teeth  being  intended  merely  for  catching  the  food  and  fitting 
it  to  be  fwallowed.  But  the  (hells  of  the  li:cond  kind  of  food 
render  fome  degree  of  mafticating  power  ncctfliiry,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  in  cerain  fifli,  a  ftruCTure  fuited  to  this  purpofe. 

*  Thus  the  mouth  of  the  wolf-fiftj  is  almolt  paved  with  teeth,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  break  any  (hells  to  pieces,  and  To  effcftually 
difengage  the  food  for  digeltion,  that  though  he  lives  upon  fuch 
hard  food,  his  itomach  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  fi(h:  the 
organs  of  maftication  and  digeftion  therefore  in  this  animal  ex- 
aftly  correfpond  to  thofe  of  many  granivorous  quadrupeds. 

'  Other  fifti,  on  the  contrary,  approach  nearer  to  the  ftrudure  of 
birds,  in  having  their  ftomach  furnifticd  witii  (ome  degree  of  maf- 
ticating  power;  but  it  is  very  Jraperfcit,  compared  with  that  of 
the  gizzard  of  fowls,  though  perhaps  the  diffeience  is  fuch  only  a« 
the  difference  of  food  will  properly  allow  ;  for  in  fifli  who  have  this 
power,  tl>c  food  being  ftill  .-.nimal,  and  but  imperfectly  covered 
with  the  (hell,  it  pethaps  wants  only  to  be  broken  ;  whereas  that 
of  granivorous  birds  requires  to  be  ground  into  a  kind  of  meal. 

*  Of  all  the  fifli  I  have  feen,  the  mullet  is  the  cleareft  inltance  of 
this  ftrudhire  ;  its  (irong  mufcular  ftomach  being  evidently  adapted, 
like  the  gizzard  of  birds,  to  the  two  offices  of  maftication  and  di- 
geftion. The  ftomach  of  the  fifli  now  before  us  holds  the  (econd 
place. 

'  But  ftill  neither  of  the  ftomachs  can  be  juftly  ranked  as  giz- 
zards, fince  they  want  forae  of  the  moft  effcntial  characters,  viz.  a 

power 
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power  and  motion  fitreil  for  grinding,  and  the  homy  cuticle.  The 
ilomach  of  the  Gi'lnroo  trout  is  however  more  circiimlbribed  than 
thit  of  moft  fi(h,  better  adapted  for  fmal!  food,  and  endued  with 
fufficient  ftren<>th  to  break,  the  fliells  of  fmall  fhell  fiOij  which  will 
Hioft  probably  be  beft  done  by  having  more  than  one  in  the  lto« 
iTiach  at  ^  time,  and  ah'b  by  taking  pretty  large  and  fmooth  ftones 
into  the  ftomach,  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  breaking  ;  but 
not  fo  well  that  of  tiriading;  nor  will  they  hurt  the  ftomach  as 
they  are  fmooth,  when  i^w.iUowed  :  but  this  ftomach  can  fcarcejy 
poflefs  any  power  of  grir.ding,  as  the  whole  cavity  is  lined  with  a 
fine  villous  coat,  the  internal  furface  of  which  appears  every  where 
to  be  digeftive,  and  by  no  means  fitted  for  maftication. 

«  Tiie  ftomach  of  the  Englifli  trout  is  exaftly  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  the  Gillarco,  but  its  coat  is  not  f  >  thick  by  \.  How  far  this 
diiference  in  thicknefs  of  ftomach  is  fuffici(,nt  to  make  a  diftinit  fpe- 
cies, or  barely  a  variety  of  the  fame,  is  only  to  be  determined  by 
experiment.        , 

*  The  cefophagns  in  the  trout  is  confiderably  longer  and  fmaller 
than  in  many  other  claffes  of  fifti. 

*  The  inteftines  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  falmon,  herring, 
fprat,  &c. 

*  The  pancreas  is  appendiculated. 

*  The  teeth  ftiew  them  to  be  fith  of  prey. 

*  So  far  as  we  are  led  to  determine  by  analogy,  we  muft  not 
coni'ider  the  ftomach  of  this  ti(h  as  a  gizzard,  but  as  a  true 
ftomach.' 

XXXIH.  Explication  of  a  moft  remarkable  Monogram  on 
the  Reverfe  of  a  very  antient  Quiiiarius.  This  article  is  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Swinton  at  Oxford,  who  has  fo  of- 
ten obliged  the  public  with  learned  and  ingenious  elucidations 
of  ancient  coins.  Mr,  Swinton  is  of  opinion  that  this  Quina- 
riiis  made  its  firft  appearance  about  the  year  of  Rome  494,  or 
Tsther  a  little  before  that  time.  In  conftquence  of  which  fup- 
pofititin  he  infers  what  he  had  afler;ed  in  a  preceding  paper, 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  the  inonogrammatic  way  of  writ- 
ing rather  from  the  Etrufcans  than  the  Greeks;  with  the  firfl: 
of  whom  they  were  well  acquainted  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  ftate,  whereas  they  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  inter- 
courfe  with  the  other  at  the  time  when  this  Quinarius  was 
coined. 


II.    Obfervaliotn  and  Experiments  on  the  Poifon  of  Copper.      By  ^\\m 
liam  Falconer,  M.  Z^.  ^fiLv^-"^-  ^"vo.  zs,  Jeiued.  Johnfon. 

'TpHE  very  extenfive  application  of  copper  to  domeftic  ufes 
renders  an  enquiry  into  the  qualities  of  this  metal  of  im- 
portance to  the  public ;  and  it  therefore  affords  us  pleafure  to 
fee  a  treatife  written  profeffedly  on  the  fubjeft.  After  giving 
a  concife  account,  of  copper,  and  fliewing  by  what  fubftances 
it  is  corroded.  Dr.  falconer  proceeds  to  mention  the  circum- 
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ftanccs  In  which   it  is  moll  likely  to  find  admilTion  into  the 
body.     He  firft  treats  of  copper  in  its  metallic  form. 

*  In  this  ftate,  fays  he,  we  might  imagine  it  not  very  likely 
to  find  admiflion  into  the  body  ;  but  I  fufpefl  it  occurs  oftener 
than  is  apprehended.  Halfpence  and  farthings  are  frequently 
given  to  children  to  play  with,  and  as  thfey  generally  put  their 
toys  into  tluir  moutlis,  they  are  o'ten  (wallowed,  or  part  of 
the  copper  abraded  by  their  teetli.  The  laft  of  the  above 
circumftances  is  applicable  to  all  toys  what3vcr,  for  young 
children,  made  of  brafs  or  copper,  or  other  mixt  metal? 
wherein  copper  makes  a  part  of  the  compofitiun.  I  likewife 
believe,  that  fometimes  copper  in  this  form  gains  admifiloa 
into  onr  food,  by  the  fcraping  of  the  bottoms  of  brafs  or  cop- 
per pans,  &c.  e/pecialiy  when  tliey  contain  fome  vifcid  fub- 
ftance,  as  fweetmeats,  or  fome  otijcr  food  drefled  with  thick 
fauces.  The  like  may  hap()en  from  fome  of  the  coarfer  kind 
of  fpoons  made  of  a  mixt  metal  called  ockamy,  (corruptly  for 
alchemy)  which  is  a  coarfe  kind  of  brafs.  Thefe  arc  in  fie- 
quent  ufe  among  fervants  and  the  lower  kind  of  people,  and  1 
have  often  feen  them  greatly  diminifhed  in  their  fubfiance  by 
,  ufe.  The  dangerous  cuflom  of  many,  of  putting  pins  into 
their  mouths,  deferves  to  be  particjlarly  noticed,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally  imagined  all  the  danger  lies  in  its  mechanical  ailion  if 
fwallowcd  ;  but  by  the  afore-memioned  account  of  its  effeits, 
it  appears  to  be  likely  to  produce  difigreeable  confequences  by 
its  Ipecifi;  aclion  as  a  metal. 

'  The  exhalation  from  copper  flrongly  heated,  is  faid  by 
fome  writers  to  be  injurious  to  the  lings,  and  occafion  coughs. 
Ramazzini  mentions,  that  the  artificers  in  this  metal  are  fub- 
jeft  to  the  above  complaint,  and  to  vrrtigo  and  a  difcoloured 
complexion,  owing  probably  to  the  particles  of  copper  either 
exhaled  by  heat,  or  rubbe<i  ofF  in  the  working,  floating  in  the 
air  and  taken  in  by  infpiration.  In  proof  of  this  he  obferves 
that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  workmen  in  time  become  green, 
owing  probably  to  the  particles  of  copper  lodged  upon  the 
body  being  corroded  by  the  perfpiration. 

*  As  to  the  effects  of  copper  externally  applied,  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  that  it  emits,  even  on  flight  rubbing,  a  foetid 
odour,  and  feems,  in  part  at  leafi:,  volatilized,  by  which  we 
might  imagine  it  would  be  rendered  attive.  But  I  cannot  dif- 
.<over  any  efi^edls  ever  produced  by  it  in  this  way,  among  thofe 
who  are  mofl  converfant  in  handling  and  rubbing  this  metal, 
provided  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  any  being  taken  into  the 
body.  But  the  opportunities  which  this  metal  has  of  getting 
into  the  body  in  a  ftale  of  folution,  are  much  more  numerous. 
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The  firft  menftruum  that  occurs  in  the  order  above  mentionec?* 

is  the  vitriolic  acid. 

*  At  firfl:  view  we  might  imagine  that  copper  would  be  very 
little  likely  to  gain  admidion  into  the  body  iti  combination  with 
any  of  the  mineral  acids,  as  they  are  feldom  met  with,  and 
cautioufly  avoided  under  fufpicion  of  their  poifon»us  qualities. 
But  on  a  more  minute  enquiry  we  fliall  find  that  this  is  not  fo 
uniikeiy  to  happen  as  might  perhaps  be  apprehended.  Several 
fprings  are  found  to  be  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  acid  in 
its  feparate  ftate,  the  water  of  which,  if  ufed  with  copper  of 
brafs  vcflels,  may  corrode  them,  and  thereby  gain  from  them 
a  cupreous  impregnation,  the  fame  as  if  a  portion  of  blue 
vitriol  was  diirolved  in  the  water.  The  vitriolic  acid  indeed, 
when  dilute,  afls  very  {lowly  upon  copper,  fo  as  fcarce  to  af- 
fe£l  it  of  a  long  time  j  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  generally  in  feme 
degree  in  a  volatile  firate,  in  which  it  corrodes  metals  more 
plentifully,  and  alfo  alfifted  by  heat,  which  greatly  increafes 
the  attraction  between  this  acid  and  copper.  But  to  put  this 
out  of  difpute,  J  made  the  following  experiment. 

'  I  took  two  fduce-pans,  one  brafs,  and  the  other  copper^ 
both  perfeflly  clean.  Into  each  of  rhefe  I  put  two  drops  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  a  pint  of  diftilled  water,  and  fet  them 
both  on  the  fire,  and  kept  them  boiling  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes :  I  then  removed  them  from  the  fire,  and  fet  them  to 
cool.  When  cold,  they  had  each  acquired  a  coppery  tafte, 
and  ftruck  a  faint  blue  with  fpirit-  falls  ammoniaci  commun. 

*  On  this  account,  great  caution  fhould  be  had  in  the  ufe 
of  copper  veffels  by  thofe  who  inhabit  a  country  where  mines^ 
of  coal  efpecially,  are  frequent,  as  the  fprings  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  are  frequently  impregnated  with  this  acid. 

*  Waters  alfo  containing  alum,  which  by  Dr.  Percival's  ex- 
periments appears  to  be  far  from  an  uncommon  impregnation, 
may  acquire  a  taint  of  a  fimilar  kind  from  copper  veffels.' 

The  author  afterwards  delivers  many  falutary  cautions  ref- 
pefting  the  ufe  of  copper  veffels.  Chalybeate  waters  of  every 
kind,  he  obferves,  ought  not  to  be  trufted  in  them,  as  in  fe- 
Veral  of  thofe  waters,  the  iron  is  united  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  when  heat  is  applied,  they  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
copper.  He  likewife  cautions  againft  boiling  the  pump-water 
in  London  in  copper  veffels,  on  account  of  the  nitrous  acid 
with  which  they  are  found  to  be  impregnated.  It  is  proper 
to  lay  before  our  readers  what  he  fays  on  this  fubjeft. 

*  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  a  folution  of  this  metal 
in  the  nitrous  acid  fometimes  finds  admrflion  into  our  food. 
The  nitrous  acid  indeed  is  generally  thought  not  to  be  (pfo- 
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perly  fpeaking)  a  native  impregnation  of  fprings,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  it  frequently  finds  admiP. 
fion  into  the  water  commonly  ufed  for  drefling  our  vicluals. 
There  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  produced  under  cer- 
tain circumftances  by  putrefaflion  ;  and  what  greatly  confirms 
this  hypothefis  is,  that  it  is  often  found  plentifully  impreg- 
nating the  fpring  waters  in  great  cities,  many  of  which  are 
tainted  with  fome  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Dr.  He- 
berden  found  this  acid  in  the  London  pump-water  in  double  at 
leaft,  and  fometimes  in  triple  the  projKjriion  of  either  of  the 
other  two  mineral  acids,  viz  the  muriatic  and  vitriolic,  which 
ftill  were  both  in  quantity  fufficient  to  be  difcovered  by  chemi- 
cal analyfis.  The  danger  of  ufing  copper  vefiels  with  fuch 
water  will  be  very  obvious,  when  we  confider  that  this  acid 
diffolves  copper  the  moft  expeditiouily  and  plentifully  of  any, 
and  that  the  folution  of  it 'in  this  acid  is  the  mofl  acrid  and 
ftimulant  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  caution 
before  given  relative  to  the  danger  of  ufing  copper  velTels  in 
the  warming  of  medicines,  liold  at  lead  equally  ftrong  with 
refpcft  to  the  nitrous  as  the  vitriolic  acid. 

•  The  fame  learned  writer,  whofe  authority  we  have  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  mentions  his  having  difcovered  the  muriatic 
acid  in  fprings  under  fimilar  circumftances.  This,  though  its 
aflion  be  not  fo  quick  as  that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  ftrongly  ad- 
heres to  the  metal,  and  forms  wiih  it  a  compound  equally 
noxious.  The  fame  caution  then  is  requifite  where  the  pre- 
fence  of  this  acid  is  fufpeded  as  the  foregoing,  both  in  diet 
and  medicine. 

*  The  above  cautions  with  refpefl  to  the  mineral  acids  will 
not,  I  truft,  be  deemed  impertinent  or  unneceflary,  when  w« 
confider  that  pump  water  is  fo  much  ufed  in  great  cities,  Lon*' 
don  efpecially,  for  drefilng  our  food,  in  which  copper  veflels 
are  generally  employed.  The  prevalence  of  the  nitrous  acid 
in  the  pump  water  of  London  is  fo  great  as  to  difcover  hfelf 
to  the  lafte,  and  turns  meat  red  that  is  bcriled  in  it.  Tea 
likewife  is,  I  believe,  generally  made  with  fpring  water  among 
the  lower  kinds  of  people,  from  a  notion  of  its  extrafting  the 
qualities  of  the  tea  more  powerfully,  which  they  imagine  from 
tlie  infufion  being  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  which  is  owing 
to  the  effefl  of  the  fofTil  ingredients  in  the  water,  and  not  t<j 
the  qualities  of  the  tea  itfelf  being  more  fully  extrafled.  If 
we  confider  how  frequently  this  beverage  is  ufed  by  all  ranks, 
that  the  tea  kettles  are  generally  made  of  copper,  and  ofteu 
without  tinning,  and  with  their  mouths  fo  narrow  as  to  be 
vvith  difficulty  cleaned  on  the  infide,  and  that  the  fpring  watef 
often  ufed  for  making  tea,  ef])CciaHy  in  great  towaj,  Londont 
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particularly,  is  impregnated  with  many  fubftances  capable  of 
diflblving  ir,  and  that  this  power  is  greatly  afliftcd  by  a  boiling 
heat,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  long  continued,  it  will  not 
feem  improbable  that  copper  may  be  introduced  unfufpeded 
jji  this  manner,  and  that  feme  of  the  efFefts  ufually  attributed 
to  tea  may  fometimes  be  in  part  owing  to  this  caufe.  And 
this  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  fame  efFeds  are  pro- 
duced by  both  of  thern,  fuch  as  cholicky  complaints,  naufea, 
tremers,  and  paralytic  diforders,  which  might  eafily  caufe  the 
effedl  of  the  metal  itfelf  to  be  overlooked.' 

Dr.  Falcorier  relates  feveral  experiments  which  he  made 
with  the  view  of  afccriaining  the  impregnation  of  copper  in 
various  articles  of  diet,  wiien  boiled  in  veflels  of  that  metal  ; 
and  from  the  whole  he  clearly  evinces  the  expediency  of  ufing 
the  ftrideft  cauiion  in  fuch  a  praflice.  We  fhall  fubjoin  his 
remarks  on  common  fait  as  being  an  article  univerfally  ufed. 

*  Nor  is  lefs  caution  necefiary  with  refpeft  to  common  fait, 
which  it  is  well  known  will  corrode  copper  very  powerfully. 
Several  inftances  of  the  coppers,  ufed  in  the  navy,  being 
greatly' corroded,  by  boiling  the  fait  provifions  in  them,  and 
of.  the  bad  confequences  thence  accruing,  are  related  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  Enquiries. 
Indeed,  copper  veflels  aie  extremely  improper  for  fuch  ufcs,  as 
b(2ing  eafily  corroded  by  the  muriatic  acrd  ;  and  as  the  attrac- 
tion between  copper  and  ail  the  minei'al  acids  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  heat.  Iron  \yill  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  Copper 
for  fuch  ufes,  and  if  corroded,  will  not  be  of  any  ill  confe- 
quence  to  the  iieaith  of  thofe  who  take  it  in. 

'  Brafs  or  copper  fcales  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  impro- 
perly ufed  for  the  weighing  of  fair,  as  is  frequently  done  by 
""thofe  who  retail  this  commodity.  Moft  of  our  commqn  fait  is 
prepared  with  too  great  a  degree  of  heat,  which  makes  it  apt 
to  deliquefce,  or  grow  moift  in  the  air.  In  this  cafe,  it  will 
infallibly  corrode  the  copper,  and  many  pieces  of  this  poifon- 
ous  combination  will  probably  be  often  rubbed  oif  by  the 
rough  angular  particles  of  the  fait,  and  mixed  with  our  food. 

*  The  ufe  of  copper  is  extremely  hazardous,  in  my  opinion, 
in  places  where  the  water  is  faline,  or  brackilb,  as  is  frequency 
the  cafe  in  places  lying  near  the  fea  ;  and  as  thi^  water  mull; 
I  imagine,  be  often  ufed  for  fupplying  fhips,  it  is  an  additional 
reafon  why  iron  is  prefera!>lc  to  copper  for  making  the  boilers 
and  other  vclfels  for  drtlling  meat  iii  the  navy, 

*  Common  fait  will  likewife  afFed  the  copper  alloy  in  filvcr. 
I  have  fecn.filver  fait- ff Hers,  in  which  the  fait  has  been  inca's- 
tioufly  left,  turned  blue  on  their  infide,  and  in  feveral  parts 
blue  faline  efflorefcenccs  projeding  from   the  furface   of  the 
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metal.  On  this  account  therefore  the  ufe  of  glaffes,  made  ta 
fit  the  infide  of  the  filver  falt-frllers,  are  very  proper,  and  pro- 
bably prevent  many  accidents  which  might  happen  from  the 
copper  being  in  t!iis  way  mixed  wiih  our  viftuals.* 

From  the  great  facility  with  which  copper  is  difToIved  in  va- 
rious nieiiftruiims,  and  from  the  tfFeds  it  produces  when 
taken  into  the  body,  great  caution  ought  certainly  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  ufinij  copper  vtfTels  for  culinary  purpofes.  This,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  is  no  new  difcovery.  Dr.  Falconer, 
however,  ha?  much  extended  the  obfcrvations  on  this  fubjeft, 
as  well  as  cfhibliflTcd  former  remarks  mere  firmly  on  the  bafis 
of  experiment  :  and  he  has  performed  a  laudable  fervice  to  the 
public,  by  endeavouring  to  txcite  their  attention  to  a  matter  oi 
io  much  importance  to  health  ;  thougli  we  cannot  acquiefce  \\\ 
the  juftnefs  of  fome  of  his  chemical  principles. 


III.   A  Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Voyage  to  tbi  Hebrides;    177^. 

4/0.  I A  4/.  White. 
'T^'HE  account  of  Mr.  Pennant's  former  Tour  in  Scotland  •; 
■*•  afforded  us  fo  much  fati>fa£iion,  that  we  (hall  accompany 
him  V  ith  great  plcafure  on  bib  fecond  cxturfion  to  the  North, 
particularly  to  illands  whi^^h  are  io  little  known  as  the  He- 
brides. 

On  May  1 8, ,177  2,  this  ingenious  traveller  took  his  departure 
from  CheUer,  a  city  remarkable  for  the  firufture  of  its  princi- 
pal ftreets.  of  which  he  delivers  a  new  and  more  copious  defcrip- 
tion  than  he  had  given  in  his  firft  tour.  But  we  will  pafs  over 
the  narrative  till  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  which  happened  on 
the  firft  of  June,  in  Liddefdale,  a  portion  of  the  county  of 
Dumfries.  This,  he  informs  us,  is  a  moft  feitile  and  well- 
cuhivated  traft  of  low  arable,  and  paftorc  land.  He  proceed-" 
ed  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Liddel  for  three  miles  to  Penton- 
lins,  when  it  forms  a  very  wild  and  picturefqne  fcene,  rapidly 
flowing  along  rude  ro.ks.  bounded  by  cliffs,  cloathcd  on  each 
fide  by  trees.  In  the  bottom  of  the  river  are  beds  of  flone  re- 
gularly quadrangubr,  and  divided  by  a  narrow  fpace  from 
each  other,  refembling  inmienle  malfes  of  Ludi  Hebrontii, 
witli  their  fepta  loft.  The  fides  ol  the  rock  are  excavated  into 
great  and  circular  hollow?,  like  pots,  by  the  vorliginous  mo- 
tion of  the  water  in  high  floods.  Owr  author  was  here  told 
by  a  farmer,  that  a  pebble  naturally  perforated,  was  an  in- 
fallible cure,  hung  over  a  horfe  that  was  hag-ridden,  or  troub- 
led with  night  fweats.     The  effeds  of  amulets,  and   the  like 

•  See  Crit,  Rev.   vol.  xxxiii.  p.  14.. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.   Jdyy  1774.  C  charm*. 
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charms,  are  juflly  afcribed  to  the  influence  which  they  had  off 
the  imagination  ;  but  no  fuch  fwwer  can  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
in  this  cafe. 

Mr.  Pennant  deTcribes  fo  accurately  the  fcenes  through  which 
he  pafTes,  that  we  fhall  proceed  to  gratifjf  our  readers  with  pans 
of  the  narrative  in  his  own  words. 

*  Return  and  pafs  through  tRe  parifli  of  Cannonfby,  a  fmall  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  the  Eflc  ;  where  fome  canons  regular  of  St. 
Anguftine  had  pitched  their  priory  at  leaft  before  the  year  1296, 
when  William,  prior  cf  the  convent,  fwo'^e  allegiance  to  Edward  I, 
"The  parifh  is  very  populous,  containing  above  two  thoufand  fouls. 
Much  coal  and  lime-ltone  is  found  here. 

*  Moft  part  of  the  houfes  are  built  with  clay  :  the  perfon  who 
bas  building  in  view,  prepares  the  materials,  then  fnmmons  his 
neighbours  on  a  fixed  day,  vho  come  funiifhed  with  vjftuals  at 
their  own  expenee,  fet  chearfully  to  work,  and  complete  the  edi- 
fice before  night. 

*  Afcend  a  bank  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  valley,  to  a  vaft  height 
above  it :  the  fcenery  is  great  and  enchanting  :  on  one  fide  is  a 
tiew  of  the  river  Efk,  far  beneath,  running  through  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, and  bounded  by  iinmenfe  precipices;  in  various  places  fud- 
denly  deepening  to  a  vaft  profundity  ;  while  in  other  parts  it  glides 
over  a  bottom  covered  with  moffes  or  colored  ftones,  that  reflect 
through  the  pure  water  teints  glaucous,  green,  or  fappharines  . 
thefc  various  views  are  in  moft  places  fully  open  to  fight ;  in  others 
ftifFer  a  partial  interruption  from  the  trees,  that  cloath  the  fteep 
bank,  or  ftioot  out  from  the  brinks  and  frlfures  of  the  precipices ; 
the  trees  are  in  general  oak,  but  often  intermixed  with  the  waving 
boughs  of  the  weeping  birch, 

'Two  precipices  are  particularly  diftinguithed  ;  one  called  Car- 
fi^del :  the  other  Gilnockie's  garden:  thelaft  is  faid  to  have  been' 
the  retreat  of  a  celebrated  outlaw;  but  originally  had  evidently 
been  a  fmall  Britifii  fortrel'?,  guarded  on  one  fide  by  the  fteeps  of 
the  precipice,  on  the  other  by  a  deep  entrenchment. 

*  The  ride  was  extremely  diverfified  through  thick  woods,  or 
fmall  thickets,  with  fudden  traufitions  from  the  fhade  into  rrch  and 
•well  hufbanded  fields,  bounded  on  every  fide  with  woods;  with 
views  of  other  woods  ftill  rifing  beyond.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  yet  believe  that  fairies  revel  in  thele  de- 
lightful fcenes, 

*  Crofs  the  Eflc,  through  a  ford  with  a  bottom  of  folid  rock  }• 
having  on  one  fide  the  water  precipitating  itl'tlf  down  a  precipice 
forming  a  fraali  catara<5t,  which  would  afford  a  fcene  not  the  molt 
agreeable  to  a  timid  mind.  The  water  too  was  of  the  moft  cryttal- 
line,  or  colorlelb  clearnefs,  no  ftream  I  have  ever  feen  being  cony- 
parable  ;  fo  that  perfons  who  ford  this  river  are  often  led  into  dif- 
trefies,  by  being  deceived  aa  to  its  depth,  for  the  great  tranfpa^ 
rency  gives  it  an  unreal  fliallownefs. 

'  This  river  is  inhabited  by  trouts,  parrs,  loches,  minnows,  eels* 
and  lampries;  and  what  is  fingular,  the  chub,  which  with  us  lovesr 
©nly  the  deep  and  ftill  waters  bounded  by  clayey  banks. 

*  On  the  oppofite  eminence  fee  Hol-houfe,  a  defenfibk  tower  like 
that  at  Kirk  andrews,  and  one  of  the  (eats  of  the  famous  Jolnny 
Armftrong,  laiid  of  Gtlnockie,  the  moft  popular  and  potent  thief 
of  his  time,  and  who  laid  the  whole  Englilh  borders  under  contri- 
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bulion,  but  never  injured  any  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  alwayi 
was  attended  with  twenty-tour  gentlemen  well  mounted  ;  and 
when  James  V.  went  his  progrefs  in  1528,  expref&ly  to  tree  the 
country  from  moroders  of  tliis  kind,  Gilnockie  appeared  be- 
fore him  with  thirty-fix  perfons  in  his  train,  moft  gorgeoufiy  ap- 
pareled ;  and  himfelf  fo  richly  dreffed,  that  tlie  king  (aid  ♦'  what 
wants  that  knave  that  a  king  (hould  have?"  his  majefty  ordered 
him  and  his  followers  to  immediate  execution,  in  fpite  of  the  great 
offers  Gilnockie  made  j  who  finding  all  application  for  favoi",  valu» 
he,  according  to  the  old  ballad,  boidiy  told  the  king, 

•  To  fcik  hot  water  beneath  cold  yce, 

Surely  it  is  a  great  foliej 
I  haif  aflced  grace  at  a  gracelcfs  face, 

But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  me.' 

J  faw  a  boy,  a  direft  defccndant  of  this  unfortunate  bt;ave,  who 
with  his  whole  family  are  faid  to  be  diftinguithed  for  their  honetty 
and  quiet  difpofition,  happily  degenerating  from  their  great  an* 
ceftor.' 

Near  Langholme,  our  author  was  (hewn  a  place  where  (e- 
veral  women  had  fufFcred  for  witchcraft  in  the  laft  century  t 
and  he  informs  us  of  a  fingular  opinion  that  prevailed  not 
many  years  ago  in  thefe  parts  5  which  was,  as  he  exprefles  it,. 
•  that  the  midwives  had  the  power  of  transferring  the  primaeval 
curfe  beftowed  on  our  great  firft  mother,  from  the  good  wife  to 
her  hufband.'  He  faw  the  reputed  offspring  of  fucli  a  labour  ; 
who  kindly  came  into  the  world  without  giving  her  mother  the 
Icaft  uneafiiiefs,  while  the  poor  hufband  was  roaring  with 
agony  in  his  unnatural  pains.  It  appears  from  thefe  inllances, 
that  fuperftition  is  nor  entirely  extirpated  from  among  the 
common  people  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  avoid  extraiHing  our  author's  account  of  the  ob» 
folete  practice  of  Hand-fifting. 

'  Among  the  various  ciiftoms  now  obfolete,  the  moft  curious  was 
that  of  Handfilling,  in  uCe  about  a  century  paft.  In  the  uppei* 
part  of  Etkdale,  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  the  Black  Elk, 
was  held  an  annual  fair,  where  multitudes  of  each  fcx  repaired. 
The  unmarried  looked  out  for  mates,  made  their  engagements  by 
joining  hands,  or  by  handfiiting,  went  off  in  pairs,  cohabited  till  the 
next  annual  return  of  the  fair,  appeared  there  again,  and  then  were 
at  liberty  to  declare  their  approbation  or  dillike  of  each  other.  If 
each  party  continued  conllant,  the  handfllting  was  renewed  for 
life  :  but  if  either  party  difl'ented,  the  engagement  was  void,  and 
both  were  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  choice  i  but  with  this  provifo, 
that  the  inconftant  wa?  to  take  the  charge  of  the  offspring  of  the 
year  of  probation.  This  cultom  feemed  to  originate  from  the 
want  of  clergy  in  this  county  in  the  days  of  popery  :  this  traft 
was  the  property  of  the  abby  of  Melrofs,  wliich  through  ceconomy 
dilcontinued  the  vicars  that  were  ufed  to  dilcharge  here  the  cleri- 
cal offices  :  inltead,  they  only  made  annual  vifitatioui  for  the  pur- 
poi'es  of  marrying  and  baptlfing,   and  the  perfon  thus  fent,  was 
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called  Book  in  Bofom,  probably  from  his  carrying,  by  way  of  rarr- 
dir.efs,  the  book  m  his  breaft  :  but  even  this  being  omitted,  the 
inhabitants  became  necefTitated  at  firlV  to  take  this  method,  which 
they  continued  from  habit  to  praitife  long  after  the  reformation 
liad  furniflied  them  with  clergy. 

'  Perfons  of  rank,  in  times  long  prior  to  thofe,  took  the  benefit' 
of  this  ciiftom  ;  forLindefey,  in  his  Reign  of  James  II,  fays,  '  That 
James  fixth  earl  of  Murray  begat  upon  Ifobel  Innes,  daughter  of 
the  laird  of  Innes,  Alexander  Dunbar,  a  man  of  lingular  wit  and 
courage.  This  Ifobel  was  but  handfilt  with  him,  and  deceafed  be- 
fore the  marriage  ;  where-throuu  h  this  Alexander  he  was  worthy 
of  a  greater  living,  than  he  might  fucceed  to  by  the  laws  and 
praftices  of  this  realm.' 

For  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  we  fliall  prefent  them 
with  the  fubiequent  pafl'age,  wlilch  is  of  a  nature  fomewhat 
iimilar  to  the  preceding. 

*  At  a  little  diftance  from  the  bridge,  flop  at  the  little  village  of 
Gratna,  the  refort  of  all  amorous  couples,  wbofe  union  the  pru- 
dence of  parents  or  guardians' prohibits  :  here  the  young  pair 
inay  be  inltantly  united  by  a  iiflierman,  a  joiner,  or  a  blackfmith, 
who  marry  from  two  guineas  a  job,  to  a  dram  of  whifky  :  but  the 
price  is  generally  adjulted  by  the  information  of  the  poftilions  from 
Carlifle,  who  are  in  pay  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  worthies  : 
but  even  the  drivers,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  have  been  known  to  un- 
dertake the  facerdotal  office.  If  the  puriuit  of  friends  proves  very 
hot;  and  there  is  not  time  for  the  ceremony,  the  frightened  pair 
are  advifed  to  flip  in  bed  ;  are  ihewn  to  the  puifuers,  who  imagin- 
ing that  they  are  irrecoverably  united,  retire,  and  leave  them  to 

confummate  their  unfiniflied  loves. 

•  The  place  is  diftinguiflied  from  afar  by  a  fmall  plantation  of 
firs,  the  Cyprian  grove  of  theplace  ;  a  fort  of  land  mark  for  fu- 
gitive lovers.  As  il  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  the  highprieff,  by 
ftratagem  Ifucceeded  :  he  appeared  \n  form  of  a  fiflierman,  a  ftout 
fellow,  in  a  blue  coat,  rolling  round  his  folemn  chops  a  quid  of 
tobacco  of  no  common  fize.  >  One  of  our  party  was  fuppoibd  to 
come  to  explore  the  coaft  :  we  queftioned  him  about  his  price ; 
which,  after  eyeing  us  attentively,  he  left  to  our  honor.  The 
church  of  Scotland  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  thefe  clnndeftine 
matches  ;  hut  in  vain,  for  thofe  inf:imous  couplers  defpife  the  ful- 
mination  of  the  kirk,  and  excommunication  is  the  only  penalty  it 
can  inflift.' 

In  the  buryinggronnd  of  Kirkonnel  is  the  grave  of  the  fair 
Ellen  Irvine,  and  that  of  her  lover.  This  lady  was  beloved 
by  two  gentlemen  at  the  fame  time.  The  unAiccefsful  rival 
vowed  to  facrifice  the  other  to  his  refentment,  and  watched  an 
opportunity  of  effeding  his  purpofe,  while  tlie  happy  pair  were 
fitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Kirtle,  which  wellies  thefe  grounds. 
The  lady  obferved  the  defperate  lover  on  the  oppofite  Tide,  and 
interpofed  in  the  hope  of  faving  her  favourite,  when  receiving 
the  wound  intended  for  him,  flie  fell  and  expired  in  his  arfus. 

After 
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After  revenging  her  death  he  fled  into  Spain,  and  ferved  for 
fome  time  again't  the  infidels.  On  his  return,  he  vifited  the 
grave  of  his  faithful  n-.illro,  where  flretching  hi.mi'elf  on  it 
he  expired,,  and  was  interred  by  her  fide.  A  fword  and  a  crofs 
are  engraved  on  the  tombilone,  with  the  infcription,  Kic  jacit 
Adam  Fleming.  This  tragical  event  is  faid  to  have  happened 
either  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  V.  or  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Mary, 

Not  far  from  hence.  Mr.  Pcnuant  vifitc^d  the  Roman  ftation 
at  Burrens,  in  the  parifh  of  Middleby,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  Blatum  Bulgium  of  Anfonine  ;  and  the  place  where  Agri- 
cola  concluded  his  fccond  year's  expedition.  ,Two  miles  from 
Burrens,  are  the  veftiges  of  two  other  Roman  camps.  We 
njeet  with  the  following  account  of  Lockermofs,  a  morafs  of 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth. 

*  This  trafV,  from  recent  furvey^  appMrs  to  have  been  over- 
flowed by  the  (en,  which  confirms  the  tradition  relating  to  fuch  an 
event.  This  invafion  of  the  tides  was  certainly  but  temporary, 
for  from  the  numhtrs  of  trees,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  ixiarks 
found  there,  it  is  evident  this  morafs  was,  in  liume  vpry  diliant  pe- 
riod, an  extenlive  forelt.  Near  a  place  called  Kilblain  I  met  with 
one  of  the  ancient  canoes  of  the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, when  it  was  probably  in  the  fjme  (tate  of  nature  as  Virginia, 
when  firft  difoovcred  by  captain  I'hilip  Amidas.  The  length  of 
this  little  veflel  was  eight  feet  eight,  of  the  cavity  fix  feet  Itven  ; 
the  breadth  two  feet;  depth  eleven  inches ;  and  atone  en<l  were 
the  remains  of  three  pegs  for  the  paddle:  the  hollow  was  made 
with  fire,  in  the  very  manner  that  the  Indians  of  America  formed 
their  canoes,  according  to  tfie  faithful  repiefcntation  by  Thomas 
Jiarriot,  in  De  Bric's  pnblication  of  his  drawings.  Another  of 
the  fame  kind  was  found  in  1736,  with  its  paddle,  in  the  fame  mo<- 
rafs :  tlie  lait  was  feven  feet  loug,  and  dilated  to  a  confiderable 
breadth  at  one  end  ;  fo  that  in  early  ages  necelFity  didattd  tiie 
fame  inventions  to  tlie  moft  remote  regions.' 

As  a  proof  of  Mr.  Pennant's  great  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial ftati?,  as  well  as  other  objeds,  of  the  places  through 
which  he  Iravils,  we  iliall  extract  the  account  of  the'fdbacco- 
trade  in  Glafgow,  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

*  1769.  1770. 

From  Virginia,    254.57  hogflieads.  19815 

'                   Maryland,  964.1  82+1 

Carolina        460  913 


Total,        35558  38970 

*  So  that  it  appears  the  increafe  of  importation  from  Virginia, 
in  1770,  was  4358  bogfii.  and  from  Carolina,  453,  ^nd  that  it  de- 
creaied  in  Maryland,  1399.  But  what  is  remaikable,  that  in  the 
lame  year  not  any  part  of  this  valt  ftock  rcmi^ined- unfold ;  the 
whole  bciug  difpoLed  of  in  the  following  proportior.s : 

C  3'  hogfli. 
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hogfh.  hogfh. 

To  Ireland,       3310  Bremen  1303 

France,     15706  Spain,  &c.  885 

Holland,  10637  Norway,  557 

Dunkirk,   2907  Denmark,  aoo 

Hamburg,  24.16  America,  t6 

Total  exported  ...  3793S 

Which,  with  1032,  fold  inland,  balances  the  account. 

*  In  the  laft  year  (1771)  the  commerce  ftill  improved,  for  from 
Virginia,  35493 

Maryland,  11530 

Carolina,  993 


Total,         -        49016 

*  The  exports  alfo   increafed,  but  not  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  thofe  of  lalt  year  : 

Ireland    took    3509  hoglh.  Bi-kmen,  1176 

France,             16098  Norway,  665 

Holland,           J4546  Denmark,  390 

Dunkirk,           5309  Spain,  &c.  297 

Hamburg,         2788  Barbadoes,  ai 

Total,  44799 

Sold  inland,  1143^ 

4S94I 
So  that  this  year  it  appears  that  there  is  unfold,  3075 

To  balance  the  great  fum  of,  49016' 

From  the  difmal  account  which  Mr.  Pennant  gives  of  the 
fituation  of  the  common  people  in  the  Ifle  of  Skie,  we  are  not 
furprifed  that  they  emigrate.  We  ftiall  lay  it  before  our  rea- 
ders at  full  length. 

'  Skie  is  'ne  largeft  of  the  Hebrides,  being  above  fixty  meafured 
miles  long;  the  brsradth  unequal,  by  reafon  of  the  numbers  of 
lochs,  that  penetrate  far  on  both  fides.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  Eaftern  ^budce  of  the'antients ;  by  others,  to  have 
been  the  Dumna.  Th.e  modern  name  is  of  Norwegian  origin,  de- 
rived from  Skiy  a  mift  ;  and  from  the  clouds  (thatalmoft  conftant- 
ly  hang  on  the  tops  of  its  lofty  hills)  was  ftyled,  Ealand  Jkianach, 
or,  the  cloudy  ifland.  No  epithet  could  better  fuit  the  place,  for, 
except  ii)  the  fummer  feafon,  there  is  fcaicely  a  week  of  fair  wea- 
ther :  the  furamers  themfelves  are  alfo  generally  wet,  and  feldom 
warm 

*  The  wefterly  wind  blows  here  more  regula-rly  than  any  other, 
and  arriving  charged  with  vapour  from  the  vail  Atlantic,  never 
fails  to  dafli  the  clouds  it  wafts  on  the  lofty  fummits  of  the  hills  of 
Cuchuliin,  and  their  contents  deluge  the  ifland  in  a  manner  un- 
known in  other  places.  VVIiat  is  properly  called  the  rainy  fea- 
fon coinniences  in  Augult  :  the  rains  begins  with  moderate 
winds;  which  grow  ftronger  and  ftronger  till  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, when  they  rage  with  incredible  fury. 

Tho 
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*  The  hufbandman  then  fighs  over  the  iniins  of  hii  vernal  la- 
bors :  fees  his  crops  feel  the  injury  of  climate:  fome  laid  prollrate; 
the  more  ripe  corn  Hied  by  the  violence  of  the  elements.  The 
poor  forefee  famine,  and  confequential  difeafe  :  the  hnmane  tackf- 
men  agonize  over  diftrefFcs,  that  inability,  not  want  of  inclina* 
tion,  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  remedying.  The  nearer  calU 
of  family  and  children  naturally  firft  excite  their  attention  -.  to 
maintain  and  to  educate  are  all  their  hopes,  for  that  of  accumuo 
lilting  wealth  is  beyond  their  expeftation  :  fo  the  poor  are  left  to 
Providence's  care  ;  they  prowl  like  other  animals  along  the  ffaores 
to  pick  up  limpets  and  other  (heil-fifli,  the  cafual  repalts  of  hun- 
dreds during  part  of  the  year  in  thcic  unhappy  iOands.  Hundred^ 
thus  annually  drag  through  the  fcafrn  a  wretched  life  :  and  num- 
bers, unknown,  in  all  parts  of  the  weltern  highlands  (nothing  lo- 
cal is  intended)  fall  beneath  the  preffure,  fome  of  hunger,  more  of 
the  putrid  fever,  the  epidemic  of  the  conds,  originating  from  un- 
wholfome  food,  theilire  tffc^s  of  neccffity.  Moral  and  innocent 
vidtims  !  who  exult  in  the  change,  firft  finding  that  place  "  where 
the  wicked  ceafe  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rell." 

*  The  farmer  labors  to  remcdy>%this  diftrefs  to  the  bcft  of  his 
power,  but  the  wetnefs  of  the  land  late  in  fpring  prevents  hiia 
from  putting  into  the  ground  the  early  feed  of  future  crops,  bear 
and  fmall  oats ;  the  lali  are  fitted  for  the  climate :  they  hear  the 
fury  of  the  winds  better  than  other  grain,  and  require  lefs  manure, 
a  deficiency  in  this  ifiand.  Poverty  prevents  liim  from  making  ex- 
periments in  rural  oeconomy ;  the  ill  fuccefs  of  a  few  made  by  tbe_ 
more  opulent,  determines  him  to  follow  the  old  tiuct,  as  attended 
with  more  certainty,  unwilling,  like  the  dog  in  tbe  fable,  to  grafp 
at  the  fliadow  and  iofe  the  fubltance,  even  poor  as  it  is. 

'  The   pro<luce  of  the  crops  \trY  raiely  are  in  any  degr<'c  pro- 

1  portioned  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants:  golden  fcafoag  have 
lappened,  when  they  have  had  fupcrfluity  ;  but  the  years  of  fa- 
mine are  as  ten  to  one.  The  helps  of  the  common  years  are  po- 
tatoes: it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  dilcovery  of  America  by 
the  Spaniards  has  contributed  to  preferve  more  lives  by  the  intro- 
<lutlion  of  this  vegetable  ;  or  to  b.ive  cauled  more  to  perilh  by  the 
infatiable  luft  after  the  pretious  metals  of  the  new  woild. 

*  The  difficulties  the  farmer  undergoes  in  this  bad  climate  are 
unknown  in  the  South  :  there  he  fows  his  feed,  and  fees  it  flourifh 
beneath  a  benign  fun  and  fecured  from  every  invafion.  Here  a 
wet  flcy  brings  a  reluflant  crop;  the  ground,  inclofed  only  with 
turf  mounds,  acccffible  to  every  animal  ;  a  continual  watch  em- 
ploys numbers  of  his  people  j  fome  again  arc  ocupied  in  repairing 
the  damages  fuftained  by  their  boules  from  ftorms  the  preceding 
year  ;  others  are  laboring  at  the  turbcries,  to  provide  fuel  to  keep 
otF  the  rigor  of  the  fevere  feafon  ;  or  in  fencing  the  natural  (the 
only)  gralfes  of  the  country  to  preiirrve  their  cattle  from  Uarving  j 
which  are  the  true  and  j^oper  Itaple  of  thefe  iflands. 

*  The  quantity  of  corn  railed  in  tolerable  feafgns  in  this  idaiid, 
is  efteemed  to  be  about  nine  thoufand  bolls.  The  number  of 
mouths  to  confunve  them  near  thirteen  thoufand  :  migrations,  and 
depreffion  of  fpirit,  the  latt  a  common  caule  of  depopulation,  hav- 
ing iince  the  year  1750  reduced  the  number  from  bfteen  thoufand 
to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  :  one  thoufand  having  croffed  the 
Atlantic,  others  funk  beneath  poverty,  or  in  delpair,  ceafed  to 
obey  the  firft  great  command,  Encreafi:  and  Multiply. 
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«  In  that  year  the  whole  rent  cf  Skie  was  three  thoufand  five 
hundreii  pounds.  By  an  unnatural  force  fonie  of  the  rents  are 
now  doubled  and  trebled.  People  long  out  of  all  habit  of  induf- 
try,  and  ufed  to  the  convivial  tables  of  their  chieftain,  were  un- 
able inltantly  to  fupport  fo  new  a  burden  ;  in  tim-j  not  very  Jong 
preceding  that,  rr.ey  felt  the  return  of  fome  of  then-  rents  ;  tliey 
were  enabled  to  keep  hofpitality  ;  to  receive  their  chieftain  with  a 
well  covered  board  j  and  to  feed  a  multituda  of  poor.  Many  of 
the  greater  tackmen  were  of  the  fame  blood  with  their  chieftains  j 
they  were  attached  to  them  hy  the  ties  of  conlanguinity  as  well  as 
affeflion  ;  tliey  ftit  from  them  the  firft  adt  of  opprefilon,  as  Csfar 
did  the  wound  fronv  his  beloved  Brutu?. 

*  The  high  advance  of  the  price  of  cattle  is- a  plea  for  the  high 
advance  of  rents  ;  but  the  fituation  of  the  tackmen  here  is  parti- 
cular :  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  boafts  theTame  blood  with  his 
laird  :  (of  five  hundred  fighting  men  that  followed  Macleod  in 
1745  '"  '"s  majefty's  army,  four  hundred  were  of  his  kinured)  has 
been  cheriflied  by  him  for  a  feries  of  years  often  with  paternal 
afFeflion  :  has  been  ufed  to  fuch  luxuries  r.s  t!ie  place  atfords  ;  and 
cannot  inftantly  fink  from  a  good  board  to  the  hard  fare  of  the 
common  farmer.  When  the  chieftain  riots  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
South  Britain,  bethinks  himfelf  entitled  to  (hare  a  due  degree  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  not  to  be  for  ever  confined  to 
the  diet  of  Brochan  or  the  compotation  of  Wliifky.  During  the 
feudal  reign  their  love  for  their  chieftain  induced  them  to  bear 
jnany  things,  at  prefent  intolerable,  l-'e  was  their  pride  and  their 
glory  :  they  ftr-iin^d  every  nerve  in  fupport  of  him,  in  the  fame 
Ttianner  as  tl'.e  French  through  vanity,  refufe  nothing  to  aggrandize 
their  Grand  JVIonarque. 

*  Refentment  drove  many  to  feek  a  retreat  beyond  the  Atlantic  ; 
they  fold  their  Itock,  and  in  numbers  made  their  fiift  eilay.  They 
found,  or  thought  they  found,  while  tlieir  palTions  weie  warm,  an 
happy  change  of  fituation  ;  they  wrote  in  terms  favouring  of  ro- 
mance, an  account  of  their  fituation  j  their  friends  caught  the 
contagion:  and  numbers  followed  ;  and  others  were  preparing  to 
follow  their  example.  The  tack fmen  from  a  motive  of  u>dcpen' 
dency  :  the  poor  from  attachment  ;  and  from  excefs  of  mifery. 
J*olicy  and  hunv'»nity,  as  1  am  informed,  have  of  late  checked  this 
fpirit  fo  detriinental  to  the  public.  The  wildom  of  Hegifiature 
may  perhaps  fall  on  (ome  methods  ro  conciliate  the  atteflions  of  a 
valuable  part  of  the  cosnmunity  :  it  is  unbecoming  my  little  know- 
ledge of  the  country  to  prcfume  to  point  out  the  methods.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  head  will,  while  tiine  permits,  recolleft  the  ufe  of 
the  moft  diftant  members.' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  'chara£ler  and  civilization  of 
thofe  iflajiders  prefents  us  with  a  more  agreeable  profpecl. 

'  Very  few  fuperftitions  exift  here  at  prefent :  pretenders  to  fe- 
cond-fight  are  quite  out  of  repute,  except  among  the  moft  igno- 
rant, and  at  prefent  are  very  fliyof  makmg  boaft  of  their  faculties; 

*  Poor  Browny,  or  Robin  Good-fellow,  is  alfo  put  to  flight. 
This  ferviceable  fprite  was  wont  to  clean  the  houfes,  helped  to 
churn,  thrafhed  the  corn,  and  would  be-labour  all  that  pretended 
to  make  a  jeft  of  him.  He  was  reprefented  as  ftout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a  wand  in  his 
hand.  He  was  the  very" counter-part  of  Milton's  Lubbar  Fiend, 
who 
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'  Tells  how  the  drjJging  goblin  fweat 
To  earn  his  cream- oowl  duly  fet, 
When  in  one  niplii",  ere  glimpfs  of  morn, 
His  fliadowy  flale  halh  tlirafii'd  the  corn 
That  ten  day  lab'rers  cou'd  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  dovyn  the  hibbar  fiend, 
And  llretch'd  along  the  chimney's  length. 
Balks  at  t:ie  fire  bis  hairy  itrength  ' 

«  I  do  not  underftand  who  the  Ghruagich  is,  to  whom  the  milk- 
maids make  a  libation  of  milk,  pouring  it  on  a  ceitain  flat  round 
Itone,  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference, 

*  A  wild  rpecies  of  m:Jgic  was  pradHfed  in  the  diltrift  of  Trotter- 
neCs,  that  was  attended  with  a  liorrib'e  folemnity  :  a  family  who 
pretended  to  oracular  knowledge  praftiled  tbefe  ceremonies.  la 
this  country  is  a  valt  cataraft,  whofe  waters  falling  from  a  high  rock, 
jet  fo  far  as  to  form  a  dry  hollow  beneath,  between  them  and  the 
precipice.  One  of  thefe  impollors  was  lowed  up  in  the  hide  of  aa 
ox,  and,  to  add  terror  to  the  ceremony,  was  placed  ii>  this  conca- 
vity: the  tremblin[:  enquirer  was  brought  to  the  place,  where  the 
ihade,  and  fhe  roaring  of  the  waters,  encreafed  the  dread  of  the 
occafion.  The  queftion  is  put,  and  the  peifoo  in  the  hide  dejivers 
his  anfwcr,  and  fo  ends  this  fpccies  of  divination  ftyled  Tag^ 
hairm.  » 

'  But  all  thefe  idle  tales  are  totally  explodeid,  and  good  fenfe  and 
polifhed  manners  prevale,  inftead  of  that  barbarity  which  in  1598 
induced  Jamet  VI.  to  fend  here  a  new  colony  to  civilize  the  na- 
tives ;  who  were  fo  little  difpofed  to  receive  their  inltruftors,  that 
his  majelty  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  defilt  from  his  dcfign.' 

Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  the  coimtry  of  Sutiierland  Is 
environed  wiih  iDountains  ;  and  all  the  ftrata  near  their  bafe, 
and  in  the  bottoms,  are  compofed  of  white  marble,  fine  as  the 
Parian. 

With  tlie  following  paflage  we  fliall  conclude  our  extra£l$ 
from  this  volume. 

*  iieturn  to  Arnifdnle,  and  pafs  a  moft  chearful  evening.  Mr. 
Lightfoqf  returned  happy  in  having  found  the  azalea  procumbens : 
Mr.  Stuart  loaden  with  fine  fpecimens  of  amianthus  and  black 
tale. 

*  Return  on  board  at  midnight  :  the  night  mofl  exceflive  dark  5 
but  every  ftroke  of  our  oars,  every  progrefiive  motion  cf  our  boat, 
flung  a  mo(f  refplendeni  glory  around,  and  left  fo  long  and  lu- 
itninoui  a  train  in  our  wake,  as  more  than  compenfated  the  want 
of  ftars  in  the  firmament.  This  appearance  was  occafioned  by 
ir.yiiads  of  noftilucous  Nereids,  tint  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  on 
every  agitation  become  at  certain  times  apparent,  and  often  remain 
Iticking  to  the  oars,  and,  like  glowworms,  give  a  fine  light.  Mr. 
Thompfon  informed  us,  that  they  were  moft  brilliant  before  rain 
and  tcmpefts.     He  was  not  deceived  in  his  prediftions. 

'  There  is  not  an  inltance  of  any  country  having  made  fo  fudden 
a  change  in  its  morals  as  this  I  have  juft  vifited,  and  the  valt  trait 
intervening  between  thefe  coafts  and  Loch-nefs.  Security  and  ci- 
vilization polTefs  every  part ;  yet  thirty  years  have  not  elapfed  fince 
the  whole  was  a  den  of  thieves,  of  the  moft  extraordinary  kind. 
They  conducted  their  plundering  excurfions  with  the  utmoft  po- 
licy, 
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Key,  and  reduced  the  whole  art  of  theft  into  a  regular  fyilem. 
From  habit  it  loll  all  the  appearance  of  criminality  :  they  confider- 
ed  it  as  labouring  in  their  vpcation  :  and  when  a  party  was  formed 
for  any  expedition  againft  their  neighbor's  property,  they  and  their 
friends  prayed  as  earneftly  to  heaven  for  fuccefs,  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  the  moft  laudable  defign. 

*  The  conftant  petition  at  grace  of  the  old  highland  chieftains, 
was  delivered  with  great  fervor,  in  thefe  terms  :  *«  Lord  !  Turn 
the  world  upfide  down,  that  Chrlftians  may  make  bread  out  of  it." 
The  plain  Englifh  of  this  pious  requell  was,  Tliat  the  world  might 
^come,  for  tbtir  benefit,  a  fcene  of  rapine  and  confufion. 

*  They  paid  a  facred  regard  to  their  oath  ;  but  as  fuperftition 
j»uft,  among  a  fet  of  banditti,  infallibly  Aiperfede  piety;  each, 
Jike  the  diftindt  calls  of  Indians,  had  his  particular  objett  of  ve- 
neration :  one  would  fwear  upon  his  dirk,  and  dread  the  penalty 
of  perjury  ;  y€t  make  no  fcruple  of  forfweanng  himfelf  upon  the 
bible  ;  a  fecond  would  p^y  the  fame  refpeil  to  the  name  of  his 
chieftain:  a  third  again  vvouhl  bemoft  religioufly  bound  by  the 
/acred  bock  :  and  a  fourth,  regard  none  ot  the  three,  and  be  cre- 
<lited  only  if  he  fwore  by  his  crucifix.  It  was  always  neccflary  to 
difcover  the  inclination  of  the  perfon,  before  you  put  him  to  the 
teft  :  if  the  obje6l  of  his  veneration  was  miltaken,  the  oath  was  of 
no  fignificatlon. 

*  The  greateft  robbers  were  ufed  to  preferve  hofpitality  to  thofc 
that  came  to  their  iioufcs,  and,  like  the  wild  Aiabs,  obferved  the 
ftrifteft  honor  towards  their  guefts,  or  thofe  that  put  implicit  con- 
fidence in  them.  The  Kennedies,  two  common  thieves,  took  the 
young  pretender  under  proteftiow,  and  kept  him  with  faith  invio- 
late, notwithftanding  they  knew  an  imraenfe  reward  was  offered 
for  his  head.  They  often  robbed  for  his  fupport,  and  to  fupply 
him  with  linen  they  once  furprized  the  baggage  horfes  of  one  of 
our  general  officers.  They  often  went  in  dilguife  to  Invernefs  to 
boy  provifions  for  him.  At  length,  a  very  confiderable  time  after, 
one  of  thefe  poor  fellows,  who  had  virtue  to  refill:  the  temptation 
of  thirty  tboufand  pounds,  was  hanged  for  ftealing  a  cow  value 
thirty  (hillings. 

*  The  greateft  crinae  among  thefe  felons  was  that  of  infidelity 
among  themfelves  :  the  criminal  underwent  a  lummary  trial,  and, 
if  convidlfid,  never  miffed  of  a  capital  punifhmenr.  The  chief- 
tain had  his  officers,  and  different  departments  of  government ; 
he  had  his  judge,  to  whom  he  entruited  the  decifion  of  all  civil 
difputes:  but  in  criminal  caufes,  the  chief,  affifted  perhaps  by  fome 
favorites,  always  undertook  the  procefs. 

*  The  principal  men  of  his  family,  or  his  officers,  formed  his 
council ;  where  every  thing  was  debated  refpedting  their  expedi- 
tions. Eloquence  was  held  in  great  efteem  among  them,  for  by 
that  they  could  fometimes  work  on  their  chieftain  to  change  his 
opinion  ;  for,  notwithftanding  he  kept  the  foi^  of  a  council,  he 
always  referved  the  dccifive  vote  in  himfelf. 

*  When  one  man  had  a  clame  on  another,  but  wanted  power  to 
make  it  good,  it  was  held  lawful  for  him  to  Iteal  from  his  debtor 
as  many  cattle  as  would  fatisfy  his  demand,  provided  he  fent  no- 
tice (as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  reach  of  purfuit)  that  he  had  them, 
and  would  return  them,  provided  fatisfadion  was  made  on  a  cer- 
tain day  agreed  on. 

When  a  creach  or  great  expedition  had  been  made  againft  dif- 
tant  heids,  the  owners,  as  ibon  as  4ifcovery  was  made,  rofe  in 
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*rm«,  and  with  all  their  friends,  made  inftant  purfuit,  tracmg^the 
cattle  by  their  track  for  perhaps  fcores  of  miles.  Their  nicety  ia 
diftinguifhing  that  of  their  cattle  from  thofe  that  were  only  cafu- 
ally  wandering,  or  driven,  was  amazingly  fagacious.  As  foon  at 
they  arrived  on  an  eftate  where  the  track  was  loft,  they  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  proprietor,  and  would  oblige  him  to  recover 
the  track  from  his  land  forwards,  or  to  make  good  the  lofs  they 
had  liiftained.  This  cuilom  had  the  force  of  law,  which  gave  to 
the  highlanders  this  (urprizing  (kill  in  the  art  of  tracking. 

«  It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  to  Ileal,  rob,  and  plunder  with 
dexterity,  was  cftecmed  as  the  higheft  aft  of  heroifra.  The  feuds 
between  the  great  families  was  one  great  caufe.  There  was  not  a 
chieftain  but  that  kept,  in  fome  remote  valley  in  the  depth  of 
woods  and  rocks,  whole  tribes  of  thieves  in  readinefs  to  let  loole 
againft  his  neighbors;  when,  from  fome  public  or  private  reafon, 
he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  refent  openly  any  real  or  imagin- 
ary affront.  From  this  motive  the  greater  chieftain-robbers  always 
fupported  the  lefler,  and  encouraged  no  fort  of  improvement  on 
their  eftates  but  what  promoted  rapine.' 

We  regret,  that  the  limits  of  our  Review  will  not  permit  of 
our  infening  Mr.  Pennant's  fanciful,  elegant,  and  pathetic  vi- 
fion  in  his  chamber  at  Ard-maddie  :  but  it  cannot  fail  of  af- 
fording plealure  to  every  reader  of  goc>d  tafte,  and  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  lively  imagination,  the  clear  undcrftand- 
ing,  aiid  the  literary  abilities  of  the  author.  The  numerous 
fcenes  which  the  ingenious  traveller  and  voyager  ,has  vifited  ia 
this  excurfion,  are  deicribed  in  a  faithful  and  entertaining 
manner,  while  the  moft  remarkable  are  illuftrated  with  excel- 
lent engravings.  Mr.  Pennant  having  greatly  enlarged  the 
account  of  his  fird  tour  into  Scotland,  intends  publiftiing  his 
additional  obfervations  feparately,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  readers 
as  have  piKchafed  that  part  of  the  work. 


IV.  The  Book  of  Common  Praytr  Reformed  actor Jing  to  the  Pian  of 
thi  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Togetbtr  ivttJb  the  Pfaiter  tr 
Pfalms  of  David.     Zvo.    3/.  ft<wed.     Johnfon.' 

'TpHE  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke,  as  the  public  has  been  already 
■*■  informed,  took  fome  pains  in  making  alterations  in  his 
Common  Prayer  Book.  His  manufcript,  containing  thefe  al- 
terations, is  depofitcd  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  In  that  work 
he  noted  and  altered  fome  expreflions  and  fentiments,  which 
he  thought  improper.  But  his  principal  care  and  attention  was 
employed  in  reftifyiug  what  he  confidercd  as  an  error,  with  ref- 
peft  to  the  objeil  of  religious  worlhip.  That  is,  he  ftruck 
out  or  altered  thofe  prayers  and  invocations,  which  were  ad- 
drefl'ed  to  Chrift,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 'not  to  God,  the 
Father, 
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^'  The  editor  of  this  compilation,  IVIr.  LindTey,  has  in  gene- 
ral adopted  the  emendations  of  Pr.  Clarke ;  and  at  the  lanie 
time  eadeavoured  to  remove  thofe  blemllhcs  and  imperfeflions, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  which  have  been  pointed  but 
by  Several  eminent  writers. 

We  fhall  take  notice  of  fonne  of  the  alterations,  which  are 
made  in  this  work,  either  by  Dr.  Clarke,  or  the  editor. 
•    In  our  uncorrefled  Liturgy,  the  firll  fentence  of  the  exhort- 
ation ftands  thus  :' 

•;*,*  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  rnoveth  us  in  fundry 
places  to  ackiipwledge  and  confefs  our  manifolJ  lins  and  wicked- 
nefs,  and  that  we  Ihould  not  diffembie  nor  cloak  them  before  the 
face  of  almighty  God  our  heavenly  father,  but  confefs  them  with 
an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient  henrt ;  to  the  end  that 
we  may  obtain  forgivenefs  of  the  fame  by  his  infinite  guodnefs 
and  mercy.' 

Here  feems  to  be  a  redundancy  of  words,  and  either  an  el- 
lipiis,  or  an  improper  tranfitidn  from  the  infinitive  to  the  fub- 
jundive  mode.—*  The  Scripture  moveth  us  to  acknowledge 
our  fins,  and  that  we  (hould  not  diffemble  nor  cloak  them.' 

In  Mr.  Lindfey's  edition  the  fentence  is  correded  in  this 
manner :  • 

**  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  fundry 
"places  to  acknowledge  and  confefs  our  manifold  (ins  and  wicked- 
jiefs,  before  the  face  of  almighty  God  our  heavenly  father,  with  a 
lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient  heart.' 

There  is  more  propriety  in  the  expreHion  of  *  difiembling 
and  dcaking  our  fins  before  the  fac^  of  Almighty  God,'  than  in 
that  of:  '  ccnfjjing  them  before  his  face.^  The  emendation 
therefore  is  not  complete. 

In  the  general  confeflion  there  is  no  alteration,  befides  the 
omifTion  of  thefe  two  claufes  :  '  And  there  is  no  health  in  us,' 
and  *  for  his  fake,'  In  behalf  of  the  former  fentence  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  word  health  is  a  metaphorical  term,  and 
more  emphatical  perhaps,  than  any  other,  which  can  be  fub- 
ftjtuted  in  its  place.  Tiie  latter  phrafe,  we  confefs,  feems  to 
be  inconfiftent  with  ihofe  texts  of  Scripture,  which  reprefent 
God's  love  towards  mankind  independent  on  the  mediation  of 
Chrift. 

'    The  abfolution  is  entirely  left  out. 

' .  After  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  miniftpr  fays  :  *  O  Lord,  open 
thou  our  lips.'  The  people  anfwer:  '  And  our  mouth  fliall 
fliew  forth  thy  praife.'  The  following  feiuecces  :  *  O  God, 
make  fpeed  to  fave  us.  O  Lord,  make  hafte  to  help  us,'  &c. 
are  omitted. 

Then  follows  the  95th,  or  the  looth  pfalm  ;  except  on 
Eafter-day,  when  the  proper  anthem,  '  Chrill  our  jialTover,'  Sec. 
is  appointed.     At  the  end  of  each  this  doxology  is  to  be  ufed. 

*  Min. 
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•  «  M/)i.  Now  unto  the  king  eternal,  immortal,  invifible,  the  only 
wife  God.' 

'  Anf  Be  honour  and  glory,  through  Jefus  Chnft,  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen."     i  Tim.  i.  17.    Rom.  xvi.  tj. 

Dr.  Clarke  ftrilces  out  the  common  doxology,  '  Glory  b« 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  nnd  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fccJ* 
and  propo''es  one  of  the  two  following  in  its  place,  viz. 

*  Glory  be  to  God,  by  Jcfus  Chrift,  through  the  heavenly  alTft- 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  (hall  be,  world  without  end.*    Amen. 

Or,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Eph.  ill.  12. 

'  Unto  God  be  glory  in  the  church,  by  Chrift  Jcfus,  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end.     Amen.' 

The  form?r  of  thefe  doxologies  is  rcjefled,  becaufe  glory 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  givert  to  God  by  Chrirt,  '  in  tfie 
beginning,'  but  only  in  *  thefe  laft  days,  in  which  God  hath 
fpoken  to  us  by  his  fon.'  Hob.  i.  2.  The  other  is  not  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  a  wrong  tranlhiion  of  the  text,  which  ought 
to  be,  *  To  God  be  glory  in  the  church  in  Chiift  Jefus.'  that 
is,  in  the  Chriftian  church.  Compare  i  T^heflT.  ii.  14.  Gal.  K 
22.  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

After  the  Venite,  or  the  Jubilate,  or  the  ufual  anthem  on 
Eafter  day,  a  j)faltn  or  pfalms  are  to  le  read  at  the  difcretioii 
and  appointment  of  the  minifter  ;  and.  which  indeed  feems 
to  be  fufficicnt,  at  the  dofc  of  the  la^  the  foregoing  doxology 
is  to  be  repeated. 

The  minilkr  then  reads  the  firft  leflbn,  taken  out  of  the 
Old  Teftamenr.     After  that  the  r45th  Pfalm, 

*  I  will  magnify  thee,  O  God,  my  king,'  &c. 

The  other  hymns  in  the  Liturgy  being  portions  of  hoiy  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  judged  proper  to  leave  out  tiie  Te  Deum  ;  though 
Dr.  Clarke  has  bellowed  foine  pains  in  amending  the  unfcrip- 
tural  parts  of  it. 

In  fome  jilaces  this  hymn  is  certainly  exceptionable,  upot) 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Lindfey  ;  but,  in  general  it  breathes  a 
noble  and  elevated  fpiiit  of  devotion. 

After  the  145th  Pfalm,  the  fecood  lefTjn  is  to  be  read  j 
then  the  Bcnediclus  from  St.  Luke  i.  6S.  and  aftqr  that,  the 
Apofile's  Creed. 

Dr.  Clarke  makes  no  correclions  in  this  rreed,  except  in 
putting  a  comma  after  the  wjrd  God  in  the  firlt  article,  to  de- 
note, that  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father.  Mr.  Lindfey 
alters  it  in  feveral  places.  lullead  of  the  old  word  gfj.yl,  h^ 
ufes  the  woidfpirit ;  and  inftead  of  ^uUi,  he  fubftitutes  the 
word  It'vitig.  ♦  He  defcended  into  hell,*  was  not,  he  fays,  in- 
ferted  in  the  ?reed  till-  40^  years  after  Chrift.     •  The  holy 
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catholic  church,'  was  at  firft  only  '  holy  church;*  catholic  w^f 
not  added  to  it  till  upwards  of  300  years  after  Chrift.  '  The 
communion  of  faints'  came  in  fome  hundred  years  latt'r. 
"  Therefore  thefe  three  articles  of  the  creed,  being  of  fo  low 
a  date,  and  alfo  obfcure,  and  of  undeterminate  meaning,  can, 
he  thinks,  have  no  place  in  a  folemn  declaration  of  our  faith 
before  Almighty  God.' 

Immediately  after  the  Creed  three  collefts  are  appointed  to 
be  read,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  fufFrages  being  omitted. 
The  firft  is  to  be  one  of  thefe  following,  at  the  choice  of  the 
minifter,  viz.  *  Blefled  Lord,  who  has  caufed  all  holy  Scriptures 
to  be  written  for  our  learning,  &c,' — "  Almighty  and  ever- 
lafting  God,  who  art  always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to 
pray,'  &c.  Or  a  third  propofed  by  the  editor.  For  Chriftmas- 
day,  Good- Friday,  Eafter-day,  Afcenfionday,  and  Whit- 
Sunday,  proper  collefls  are  aj)poInted.  Thefe  are  chiefly  the 
old  ones,  with  fome  emendations.  The  colled  for  Eafter-day, 
which  in  our  Common  Prayer  book  has  neither^  connexion 
nor  propriety,  is  altered  in  this  manner. — «  Almighty  God, 
whofe  only  begotten  fon  Jefus  Chrift  hath  overcome  death, 
and  opened  unto  us  the  gate  of  everlafting  life  ;  grant  us  ta 
rife  from  the  death  of  fin  to  the  life  of  righteoufnefs,  that 
when  Chrift^,  who  is  our  life,  Ihall  appear,  we  alfo  may  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glory.  Amen.'  The  fecond  colleft  is  the 
colleft  for  peace,  and  the  third  for  grace,  correfled  in  two  or 
three  places.  Then  follow  the  ufual  prayers  for  the  king,  the 
royal  family,  the  clergy  and  people,  the  parliament,  all  con- 
ditions of  men,  the  general  thankfgiving,  the  Prayer  of  St» 
Chryfoftom,  and  the  henediflion. 

In  the  colledl  for  the  king  inftead  of  this  claufe,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  too  general,  *  Strengthen  him,  that  he  may  van- 
quifh  and  overcome  all  his  enemies,'  the  alteration  is  adopted, 
■which  was  made  by  the  ecclefiaftical  commiflioners  in  1689, 
•  Profper  all  his  righteous  undertakings  againll  his  enemies.' 

In  the  prayer  for  the  clergy  and  people,  befidcs  other  alte- 
rations, thefe  unmeaning  words,  '  who  alone  workeft  great 
marvels,'  are  changed  for  this  more  pertinent  expreflion,  *  who 
art  the  author  of  every  good  and  perfeft  gift.*  And  in  the 
prayer  for  the  parliament,  ♦  thy  fcrvant  George,  our  king,'  is 
fubftituted  inftead  of  *  our  moft  religior.s  and  gracious  king.' 

In  the  Evening  Service,  after  the  firft  leflbn,  the  98th 
Pfalm,  •  O  fing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  fong,'  &c.  is  appointed 
to  be  read  ;  after  the  fecond  leflbn  the  67th  Pfahn,  '  God  be 
merciful  unto  us,  and  hlefs  us,'  &c.  After  the  Creed,  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  *  Almighty  God,  who  alone  can  order  the  un- 
ruly wills  and  alFedions  of  finful  men,'  &c.  or  the  collect  for 
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fixth  Sunday  after  the  Epijihany,  with  alterations.  The  third 
coileft  is  altered  in  this  manner:  *  O  God,  the  pTote£lor  of 
all  that  tnift  in  thee,  with  whom  there  is  no  (hadow  of  dark- 
nefs ;  defend  us  we  befeech  thee,  from  all  tht  dangers,  and 
tvil  accidents  of  the  approai  hing  night,  and  keep  us  by  thy 
watchful  providence  in  peace  and  fatety,  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen  ' 

After  this  colle5>,  the  prayers  for  the  king,  the  royal  family, 
the  clergy,  and  all  conditions  of  men,  are  read  in  their  order, 
or,  inflead  of  them,  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant,  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  minifter. 

On  thofe  days,  upon  whicli  the  facramcnt  is  adminiftercd, 
a  different  fervice  is  appointed,  which  begins  with  the  Litany. 
This  form  of  fupplication  is  altered   in   many  places.     The 
three  introduftory  petitions  are  addrclfed  to  God  the  Father: 
*  Fornication,  and  all  other  deadly  fin,'  is  changed  into  *  For- 
nication and  all  other    grievous  fins.'     *   Sudden  death,*  is  al- 
altered  into  *  untimely  death.'     And  the  petition^  *  from   all 
falfe  doftrine,  herefy,  and  fchifm,'  is  totally  omitted. — If  we 
had  been  in  Mr  Lindfy's  fituaiion,  we  (hould  have  conftantly 
and  cordially  requefted  the  Author  of  all  wifdom  to  deliver  us 
from  *  falfe  doftrine.'     Such  a  petition  would  have   been  par- 
ticularly proper,  at  a  time,  when  we  were  deviating  from  the 
common  pradlice  of  all  Chriftian  congregations,  were  framing 
a  new  fyftem  of  worfliip,  and  adventuroufly  difclaiming  all  ad- 
dreffes  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
The  obfecrations,  as  they  are  called,  *  by  thy  holy  incarna- 
tion,' &c.  are  left  out  in  this  Reformed  Litany,  though  Dr. 
Clarke  changes  them  into  addrefles  to  God  the  Father. — Some 
revilers  of  our  Common  Prayer  have  ccnfured  this  mode  of  fup- 
plication, as  refembling  conjuration.     We  confider  fuch  a  re- 
prefentation  as  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  malice  ;  yet  we  are 
not  fuch  admirers  of  obfecration  as  thofe  divines,  who  think  it 

•  the  moft  devout  and  moving  oratory  in  the  world.' 

Inftead  of  faying,  *  That  it  may  pleafe  thee  to  give  us  true 
repentance  ;'  Mr.  Lindfcy  direds  us  to  pray,  that  God  would 

*  accept  our  true  repentance.'  But  can  we  make  any  doubt  of 
Ms  accepting  irut  repentance?  or  can  we,  at  any  time,  pre- 
fume  to  think,  that  our  repentance  i-s  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 
This  claufe  is  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  exceptionable.  The 
fubfeqnent  addrcfies  to  the  Son  of  God,  &c.  are  omitted  ; 
and  the  minifter  proceeds  to  the  fiift  lelTon,  which  is  either  ta 
be  Exod.  XX,  conrtaining  the  Decalogue,  or  Deut.  v.  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  minifter.  Tlien  follows  a  portion  of  the 
i'9thPfalm-,  then  the  fecond  leflbn,  the  19th  Pfalm,  the 
Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer, '  Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
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be  [are]  Open,'  the  general  thankfgiving,   the  Prayer  of  St. 
Chrylbltom,   and  the  bcnediflion,    2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

The  introduflory  part  of  the  communion  fervice  is  laid  afide 
as  unneceffary  ;  and  the  minifter  begins,  *  Ye  that  do  truly 
and  earneftly  repent  of  your  fins,'  &c.  In  this  fervice  there 
are  many  alterations,  particularly  in  the  prefaces,  cr  collects, 
directed  to  be  ufed  on  the  principal  ieftivals. 

When  the  minifter  delivers  the  confecrated  bread,  he  is  di- 
refled  to  fay  :  •  Take,  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  of  Chrift.' 
When  he  delivers  the  cup,  he  is  ordered  to  fay  :  •  Take,  and 
drink  this  in  remembrance  of  Chrift.* 

This  form  of  words  is  faid  to  be  chofen,  in  conformity  to 
our  Saviour's  own  :  *  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.'  But, 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  circumftances  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  followers  are  very  different.  The  former  is  delivering  a 
command,  and  fpeaking  of  himielf.  The  latter  arc  comme- 
morating his  death,  and  expr^ing  their  humility,  their  piety, 
their  gratitude  to  their  great  Redeemer.  A  different  mode  of 
cxpreflion  is  therefore  extremely  proper.  And  every  Chriftiaii 
minifter  would  wifti  to  addrefs  the  communicants  in  the  moft 
pathetic  and  expreflive  language,  vyhile  they  are  engaged  in 
this  very  ferious  and  folemn  ad  of  devotion. 

But,  by  the  way,  does  not  receiving  the  facrament  in  com- 
memoiaiion  of  our  Saviour's  unparalleled  love  to  mankind, 
neccffarily  render  him  the  chief  objeft  of  our  religious  atten- 
tion on  this  occafion  ?  and  does  not  this  attention  imply  a 
greater  degree  of  homage  to  his  perfon,  than  is  confiftent 
with  Mr.  Lindfey's  fyftem  of  chriftianity  ?  May  it  not  there- 
fore be  thought  expedient,  by  the  fociety  in  Effex-Houfe,  to 
difcontinue  that  pofture  of  reverence  and  humility,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  receive  the  facrament? 
If  this  ftiould  really  be  the  cafe,  the  foregoing  form  of  words, 
and  the  fitting,  or  decumbent  attitude  of  the  communicants, 
will  ha've  a  tejidency  to  render  the  facrament  one  of  the 
flighteft,  and  moft  unaffe<Sing  ceremonies  in  the  Chriftijn 
church. 

When  all  have  communicated,  the  fervice  is  concluded  with 
the  following  prayers,  altered  in  feveral  places  ;  '  O  Lord 
and  heavenly  Father,'  &c.  *  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  &c. 
and  the  benedidion,   2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

The  order  for  adminiftring  the  facrament,  is  focceeded  by 
the  baptifmal  office.  This  fervice  was  incuaibered  v.'ith  re- 
ferences to  the  abftrufe  rr.ctaphyfical  dofaines  of  eleiRion  ad 
original  fin.  Dr.  Clarke  made  many  corretflions  in  it  :  Mr. 
Lindfey  ha5  made  a  more  general  alteration.  Tlie  whole 
form   is  as  follows:  the  compiler  firft  obferving,   that  there 
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Jhall    be  for  every  child  two  or  three  fponfors,  who  may  moft 
properly  be  parents  or  neareft  relations, 

*  Hear  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Chriil  to  his  apoftles,  as  they 
are  written  by  St.  Matthew,  in  the  xxviiith  chapter  at  the  19111 
verfe. 

*  Go  ye,  and  make  difciples  of  ail  nations,  baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  holy  Spirit. 

«  Hear  alfo  what  St.  Peter  faith  : 

*  The  baptifm  which  faveth  us  is  not  the  putting  away  the  filth 
of  the  flefh,  but  the  arifwer  of  a  good  cdhlciencft  towards  God. 
I  Pet.  iii.  21. 

'  Dearly  belpved, 

*  Ye  have  brought  this  child  here  to  lie  baptized  : 

•  I  demand  therefore,  ^ 

«  Will  ye  faithfully  and  earneftly  exhort  this  child  to  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
with  all  covetous  defircs  of  the  fame,  and  the  carnal  dcHres  of  ^the 
flclh,  fo  that  he  may  not  follow  noi-  be  led  by  them  \ 

'  Anf.  I  will. 

*  Will  ye  inrtruft  him  in  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ? 
«  Anf.  I  will. 

«  Will  ye  exhort  htm  to  keip  God's  holy  will  and  command* 
tntnt,  and  to  walk  in  the  fame  all  the  days  of  his  life  ? 
*«  Anf.  I  will. 

«  'Thenjball  the  minijltr  take  the  child  into  his  hands,  and  fay  to  the 
fponfors : 

*  Name  this  child. 

*  Then  naming  it  after  them,  and  either  dipping  it  in  the 'water,  or 

fprinkling  ivater  uport  it,  hefhall  fay ; 

*  I  baptize  thee  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  holy  Spirit.' 

'  Let  us  pray, 

*  Almighty  and  ever  blelfed  God,  by  v^hofe  providence  the  dif- 
ferent generations  of  mankind  are  raifed  up  to  know  thee,  and  en- 
joy thy  favour  for  ever  ;  grant  that  this  child  now  dedicated  to  thee 
by  our  office  and  miniltry,  may  alfo  be  endued  with  heavenly  vir- 
tues, and  everlaltingly  faved  through  thy  mercy,  iXrho  deft  live  and 
govern  all  things  world  without  end.     Amen.' 

'  We  give  thee  humble  thanks,  O  heavenly  Father,  that  thoii 
haft  vouch fafed  to  call  us  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  grace,  and  faith 
in  thee ;  increafe  this  knowledge,  and  confirm  this  faith  in  us  ever- 
more, that  we  may  be  enablecT to  mortify  all  our  evil  and  corrupt 
afFeftions,  and  daily  proceed  in  all  virtue  and  godlinefs  of  living. 
ti|l  we  cothe  to  that  eternal'kingdom,  which  thou  haft  proniifed 
by  Chrift  our  Lord.     Amen." 

*  »  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

*  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  communion  of  the  holy  Spirit,  be  with  us  all  evermore. 
Amen.' 

In  this  Liturgy  all  the  other  oceafional  offices  and  prayers 
ire  omitted  ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  book  contains 
only  the  Pfalms,  which  are  not  to  be  read  promifcuoufly,  but 
feleiSed  by  the  minifter.  The  appointment  of  the  leflbns  is 
likewife  left  to  his  difcretion.     The  pfalms   and  hynnns  at  pre- 
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fent  fung  by  the  fociety,  are  thofe  of  Dr.  Watts.  But  we  SlTrf 
told,  •  that  a  colledion  of  fuch  as  may  be  fitteft  to  be  fung 
by  the  congregation  will  be  hereafter  drawn  up  and  printed.' 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  our  readers  a  particular 
view  of  this  Reformed  Liturgy,  on  account  of  its  fingularity  in 
the  Chrtftian  church.  But  as  the  fubjeft  is  of  great  and  ex- 
tcnfive  importance,  and  cannot  be  fufficiently  difcufled  in  the 
compafs  of  two  or  three  pages  in  our  Review,  we  fhall  leave 
the  rrtrits  of  this  work  to  be  canvafled  by  fuperior  judges  ;  and 
only  beg  leave  to  make  the  fojlowing  obfervations. 

We  readily  admit,  that  our  eftablilbed  Liturgy  contains 
many  expreflions,  which  inay  be  altered  for  the  tietter  j  and 
fbme  pofitions  and  dodrines,  which  are  now  efteemed  pro- 
blematical, or  perljaps  erroneous.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  in  an  age  of  general  darknefs  and  bigotry, 
by  a  number  of  divines*,  who  were  probably  of  different  fenti* 
ments,  wi-th  refpeft  to  various  points  of  fpeculative  theology. 
But  we  muft  infift,  that  it  is  in  the  main,  an  admirable  com- 
pofition  ;  free  from  that  air  of  pedantry  and  affedation,  which 
appears  in  almoft  all  coteitiporary  publications;  that  the  fen- 
timents  are  in  general  devout,  manly,  and  rational  ;  e;p- 
prefTed  with  great  energy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  beautiful 
fimplicity.  Whoever  therefore  undertakes  to  reform  it,  ough£ 
to  be  endued  with  an  uncommon  Ihare  of  judgnnent,  arnl  a 
fuperior  portion  of  the  etherial  fpirit. 

The  prefent  edition  is  only  propofed  as  *  an  Effay  towards  a 
further  improvement  of  the  Liturgy;  and  is  intended  to  calV 
forth  the  labours  of  others  to  make  it  a  more  rational  and  edi- 
fying compofition,'  fit  to  be  tfanfmitted  to  the  remotefl  pof- 
terity. 

V.  ^ Political  Survey  ©/"Britain  :  bein^  a  Series  of  ReJIeilions  on  thf 
Situation,  Lands,  Inhabitants,  Revenues,  Colonies y  and  Commerce 
of  this  IJland.  Intended  to  Jhew  that  lue  hwve  not  as  yet  af' 
proached  near  the  Summit  cf  Impro'vement,  but  that  it  lOill  af- 
ford Employment  to  many  Generations  before  theypvjh  to  their  utmnfl 
Extent  the  natural  Advantages  of  Great  Britain.  By  John 
Campbell,  LL.  D.  z  Vols.  ^te.  zl.  zs.  boards.  [Ccn/inued.'] 
Durham. 

"PROM  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Dr.  Campbell  direfts  his  courfe  to 
■*•  the  Hebrides,  or  the  Weftern  Ifles,  dependent  on  North- 
Britain.  The  number,  extent,  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands- 
|.ender  them  an  objedl  highly  worthy  of  particular  attention  in- 

•  Some  fay  thirteep  ;  others,  above  twanty. 
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ft  work  of  this  kind.  The  Hebrides,  we  rre  informed,  are 
fequal  in  fize  to  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Eflcx  taken  together, 
and  near  half  as  large  as  the  whole  territories  o';  the  United 
Provinces.  How  much,  therefore,  might  the  ftrength  and 
opulence  of  Britain  be  increafed  by  introducing  the  fpiiit  of 
induftry  into  thefe  uncultivated,  and  many  of  them  almoft 
uninhabited  iflands  ? 

Previous  to  pointing  out  the  Improvement  of  which  flief* 
ifles  are  capable,  our  author  delivers  a  general  and  fuccindt 
hiftory  of  them,  fhewirig  what  they  have  been  formerly,  and, 
the  caufes  of  their  prefent  fituation.  He  thinks  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  thefe  iffands  w<ere  known  to 
the  Phosnicians  and  Carthaginians  ;  and  that  if  we  had  the 
works  of  Pytheas  of  Marfeilles,  however  fabulous  this  writer 
is  reckoned  by  Strabo,  we  would,  probably,  meet  with  a  bet- 
ter account  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  thefe  iflands  than  from  the 
obfervations  of  fucceeding  geograp>hers.  But  notwithftanding 
the  real  exiftence  of  the  Hebrides  affords  prefumption  that 
Pytheas  had  afliially  fecn  them,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
the  filence  of  Pomponius  Mela  and  Tacitus  is  unfavourable  to 
the  opinion  of  thefe  iflands  having  been  known  to  foreign  coun- 
tries at  a  very  remote  period.  That  they  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  Ac- 
Cording  to  him  they  were  thirty  in  number,  and  he  gives  them 
the  nameof  Hebudes  By  P'olemy  they  are  ftyled  .^budse  ; 
but  he  names  only  five  of  them,  and  they  are  reftriftcd  to  this 
number  by  Solinus.  We  fliall  prefcnt  our  readers  with  Dr. 
Campbell's  account  of  the  ancient  hil^ory  of  thofe  iflands. 

'  Solinus  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity  who  gives  any  account 
of  their  inhabitants.  "  The  iflands  called  Hxbudes,  fays  he,  are 
Ave  in  number,  the  natives  of  which,  unacquainted  with  corn,  live 
only  upon  fiih  and  milk.  They  are  all  governed  by  one  king,  for 
though  feparate  iflands,  yet  they  are  only  divided  from  each  other 
by  narrow  channels.  The  king  poflTeflTes  nothing  of  his  own  ;  is 
by  law  condrained  to  govern  with  the  moft  cxadl  juftice,  and  that 
avarice  may  not  incline  him  to  digrcfs,  he  is  kept  within  bound* 
by  hi^  poverty  5  infomuch  that  he  is  allowed  to  have  nothing  that 
he  can  eftcem  his  property,  but  in  all  things  is  maintained  at  the 
ublic  expence,  neither  has  he  fo  much  as  a  wife,  but  wherever 
e  is,  he  takes  for  the  time  the  wife  of  one  of  his  fubje«Ss,  fo  that: 
he  is  without  hope  of,  and  confequently  can  have  no  attention  to 
Children." 

•  This  (hews  not  only  that  thefe  iflands  were  and  had  been  long 
inhabited,  but  feems  likewife  to  prove,  that  thofe  inhabitants  had 
at  fome  time  or  other  felt,  and  were  therefore  willing  in  all  fuc- 
ceeding times  to  guard  againft  the  power  of  tyrants.  As  to  thofe 
writers  who  had  a  notion  that  thefe  were  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  the 
habitations  of  heroes,  or  receptacles  of  departed  fpirits,  they  arc 
not  worth  mentioning.  Only  this  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  idle  and  fabulous  as  they  are,  thefe  reports  feera  to  allude  ra^- 
D  a  ther 
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tber  to  fertile  and  pleaCant,  than  to  wild,  defert,  and  inhofpitable 
countries,  and  leeros  alio  to  imply  a  certain  knowledge  of  their 
being  inhabited,  though  not  a  diftiuil  knowledge  of  thofe  inha- 
bitants. 

*  Whoever  the  people  were  who  dwelled  in  the  -(Ebudae,  or  from 
whatever  countiies  they  originally  came,  we  know  that  they  were  , 
very  early  converted  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  became,  accordins:  to'  the  idea  of  thofe  times,  a  civilized, 
learned,  and  'polifhed  nation.  They  feem  to  have  been  ruled  by 
their  own  princes  or  ciiiefs,  and  dependant  upon  or  al  leaft  clofely 
connedled  with  the  monarchs  of  Scotland,  to  whofe  afiirtance  in 
time  of  war  they  carried  their  fquadrons,  and  fometimes  debarked 
their  troops  ;  received  and  educated  their  youth  in  time  of  peace  i 
and  in  cafe  of  civil  diflVnfions,  or  fudden  invafions,  the  two  fre- 
«|uent  calamities  of  thofe  ages,  afforded  their  princes  and  nobility 
flieltet-.  In  this  ftate,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weitern  Iflands  con- 
tinued from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
eleventh  ceiitnry,  and  during  all  that  fpace,  were  affiduous  in  cul- 
tivating their  lands,  ereiiing  public  edifices  of  different  kinds,  irat 
proving  their  filheries,  extending  their  trade,  and  raifing  and 
Strengthening  from  thence  their  naval  power.  In  this  floorifhing 
fituation,  through  fo  long  a  period,  the  people  grew  numerous, 
their  government  became  ftronger  and  better  conltituted,  their 
correlpondence  with  their  neighbours  more  enlarged,  and  in  a  word, 
it  was  within  this  period,  that  theiEbuda;  wore  a  more  favourable 
and  florid  afpeft  than  ever  they  have  done  fince  ;  from  their  being 
poifeiVed  by  a  race  of  men  robuft,  hardy,  and  indultrieus,  ac- 
quainted with  arts  as  well  as  arms,  fincere  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  this  country  likevvife  then  enjoyed  feveral  natural  advantiiges, 
of  which,  though  perhaps  not  irretrievably,  it  is  deprived  at  pre- 
fent,' 

In  the  year  logS,  Magnus  king  of  Norway  invaded  the 
.^budx,  and  cor^mitted  great  dcvaftatlons.  From  this  time 
they  continued  under  the  Norwegian  governnnent,'  till  the  year 
1266,' when  they  were  reftored  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Whatever  was  the  ancient  ftate  of  thefe  iflands,  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  very  barbarous  and  uncultivated  firuation  at 
this  a:ra,  and  it  was  not  till  after  manj^  ages  that  they  again 
were  completely  fubjeded  to  the  Scottifh  jurifdidion. 

The  ifland  with  which  Dr.  Campbell  begins  his  account,  is 
that  of  Bute,  as  being  the  nearefl  to  the  continent ;  from 
thence  he  proceeds  to  the  Ifle  of  Arran,  where  he  propofes 
feveral  advantageous  improvements. 

*  In  thefirft  place,  fays  he,  it  would  be  very  happy  that  the  veins 
of  lead  and  copper,  that  have  been  difcovered  there,  were  wrought, 
which  would  encourage  the  opening  of  their  coal  mine,  which 
though  once  injudiciouUy  worked,  might  be  eafily  made  a  thing 
of  value,  and  their  Hone  quarries  might  alfo  be  wrought  to  ad- 
vantage. In  the  next  place  their  filherieS  might  be  extended,  in 
whicli  at  prefent  they  employ  about  fifty  or  fixty  boats  in  catching 
herring  only,  which  are  all  ibid  to  ftrangers  and  eaten  frefh,  foroe 
being  carried  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  their  being  as 
fine  fifli  as  any  of  the  kind,  and  coming  in  early.    Circuraftances 
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by  which  they  might  fuiely  turn  to  greater  advantage.  Thirdly, 
fait,  (bap,  or  glafs  might  be  made  here,  or  indeed  all  three, 
with  great  conveniency  and  cheapnefs.  If  any  of  thefe  were  at* 
tempted,  their  hu(bandry  and  their  grazing  would  be  (quickly  ex-. 
tended  and  gradually  improved,  fince  notwithftanding  its  rugged 
appearance,  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  land  in  Arran,  tiiat  might 
be  turned  to  account  under  proper  management  ;  but  this  can  ne- 
ver be  ex  pedted,  till  by  the  profpeft  of  fuitable  encouragement, 
the  inhabitants  are  prompted  by  the  hopes  of  living  better,  to  that 
induftry,  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  ftrangCi's,' 

The^ilace  that  comes  next  under  our  author's  confideratioa 
is  Ifla,  which  is  the  mofl  fouthcrn  illand  of  thole  properly 
ftyled  the  -^budse.  The  f  lil  here  is  faid  to  be  Iti  general  deep  . 
and  good,  and  capable  of  affording  variety  of  produce  by  pro- 
per cultivation.  In  ancient  times  this  was  the  chief  of  the 
wjeftern  iflands,  where  Macdonald,  lord  of  tWc  Iftes,  who  fome- 
^irnes  aflumed  the  title  of  king,  had  his  refidencc ;  the  ruinsi 
of  whofe  cafllc,  wiih  thofe  of  the  barracks  for  his  life  guards, 
are  yet  to  be  feen.  The  railing  of  timber,  working  of  lead- 
mines,  atid  fidnng,  are  the  improvements  here  recommended 
by  Dr.  Campbell. 

Our  author  then  paflcs  to  the  ifland  of  Jura,  which  i«  alfo' 
fufceptible  of  great  improvement.  Tlu:  moft  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  we  meet  with  in  the  account  of  this  ifland  is,  that 
it  contains  neither  hares  nor  fcxes.  Immediately  after  Jura 
fucceeds  Mull,  in  the  order  of  the  Survey.  It  has  been  ima- 
gined that  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  this  ifland  was  con-' 
fecrated  to  Minerva.  The  climate  and  foil  of  Mull  are  repre- 
lented  as  being  very  indifferent,  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid 
to  be  endued  with  remarkable  ingenuity,  The  horfes  in  this 
ifland  are  greatly  ef^eemed,  though  of  a  fmall  fize  ;  and  their 
breed  is  attributed  to  fome  horfes  in  the  Spanidi  armada,  part 
of  which  was  Yliipwrecked  on  this  coaft  .  Mull  is  faid  to  be 
larger  than  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  yet  contains  PP  more 
than  One  hundred  and  fixty-five  inhabitants. 

*  This  ifland,  fays  the  iudicious  obfervator,  was  given  in  tKe 
fixth  century,  to  St.  Columba,  who  ereftcd  here  a  famous  nionaf- 
tery,  and  dying  at  the  clofe  of  that  century,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  feventh,  was  there  interred.  In  fucceeding  times,  a  nunnery^ 
and  feveral  chapels  were  built  there.  It  was  alfo  famous  a  library, 
in  which  were  depofited  the  archives  and  hiftories  of  the  kingdom, 
together  with  many  other  curious  manufcripts,  now  difperled  and 
lolt.  But  what  rendered  it  moft  famous,  was  its  becoming  the 
burial  place,  not  only  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,, but  alfo  of  Ire- 
land, Norway,  and  tiie  Ifles,  as  affo  of  the  moll  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons  of  both  iexes  in  the  welfern  part  of' Scotland,  and  in  the 
iflands.  The  ruins  that  ftill  remain,  are  fufficient  to  juftify  the 
authenticity  of  thofe  accounts,  which  fpeak  of  this  place  when 
it  was  in  a  condition  better  than  it  now  is.  The  defign  of  this 
work  does  not  recjnire,  or  indeed  afford  room,  for  entering  into 
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particulars;  the  fole  reafon  of  its  being  mentioned,  is  to  fhew  tlnf 
even  in  its  prefcnt  mifeiable  fiate  it  remains  an  indubitable  monu- 
ment of  the  former  flouriftiing  condition  of  thefe  ifles,  and  fur- 
jiifties  an  inconteltable  proofj  that  the  people  who  formerly  inha- 
bited them,  were  not  in  a  low,  wretched,  barbarons  ftate,  without 
commerce  or  communication  with  their  neighbours,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  fmce  othervvife  they  could  not  hav^e  had  the  (Icill  to  ereft 
buildings  of  fb  much  beauty,  or  the  means  of  procuring  fo  many 
fine  ftatues,  and  other  rich  ornaments,  as  in  early  times  made  this 
fo  celebrated  a  place,  and  drew  a  rtfbi  t  thither  from  all  th''  North- 
ern countries  of  Europe  to  viflt  what  were  then  not  barely  the  ob- 
jects of  curioiity,  but  of  veneration.  It  fecms  alfo  to  afford  a 
convincing  argument,  that,  ntitwithftanding  the  alteration  that  lias 
happened  jn  the  manners,  cuftums,  and  political  views  of  the 
•world,  it  is  by  no  means  impofTible,  that  by  the  reiUtution  of 
freedom,  arts,  and  commerce,  thefe  iflands  fhould  again  refume 
their  foimer  felicity,  by  becoming  well  inhabited,  well  cultivated, 
anqin  confeqiience  of  their  commodious  fituation,  well  fupplied 
with  all,  that,  through  their  own  induliry,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  trade,  may  procure.' 

The  We  of  Sky,  and  the  Lewes,  or  Long-lfland,  conclude 
our  author's  account  of  the  ^budaj ;  after  which  we  are  favour- 
ed  with  many  judicious  rcfleflions  on  the  means  of  iinproving 
thefe  iflands.  We  need  make  no  apology  for  laying  before 
our  readers  a  great  part  of  what  is  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, on  a  fubjed  which  is  rendered  fo  interefling  by  its  na- 
tional inrjportance. 

«  By  the  like  care  trees  and  fhrubs  from  different  parts  of  th? 
world,  and  particularly  America,  might  be  introduced  here,  thole 
efpecially  that  grow  in  or  clof'e  to  the  lea  ;  fuch  as  are  of  quick 
growth,  and  fit  for  building  of  floops ;  and  all  kinds  of  buflies 
and  plants  that  may  anfwer  ufeful  purpofes  in  dyeing,  tanning, 
bafket-making,  matting,  painting,  varnifliing,  or  that  are  fervice- 
able  in  medicine.  The  ftock  of  animals  might  be  alfo  improved 
by  the  bringing  in  of  Chinefe  hogs,  Indian  and  Flemifh  flieep, 
rams  of  a  large  fize,  as  alfo  bulls,  Spanifli  and  Arabian  horfes. 
All'es,  which  at  piefent  are  very  fcarce,  might,  if  well  chofen,  be 
rendered  numerous,  and  as  they  live  as  well  as  labour  hard,  be- 
come very  ferviceable.  We  have  already  hinted  that  goats  from 
JNatolia  or  Barbary  might  be  imported  with  advantage  j  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  buflaloes  from  Louillana,  now  Weft 
Florida,  would  likewife  live  here.  Any  kind  of  aquatic  fowls 
might  be  reconciled  to  this  climate  ;  and  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  another  place  the  means  by  which  all  their  lakes  might 
be  flocked  with  fuch  kinds  of  fifh  as  might  be  thought  more  valu- 
able than  thofe  they  have  already. 

•  When  the  people  were  once  habituated  to  carry  their  own 
goods  in  their  own.veffels  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  which 
their  countries  are  fo  happily  feated,  they  might  ealily,  as  they  are 
naturally  inquifitive  and  induftrious,  transfer  many  valuable  arts 
and  manufadtures  into  their  own  ;  fuch  as  the  chaning  of  peats, 
which  is  pradtifed  both  in  Holland  and  France,  and  would  render 
fhem  excellent  fuel  for  drying  malt,  diftilling,  and  for  melting  of 
ore,  purpofes  for  which  hitherto  they  have  not  been  ufed.    The 
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water  of  Hierlem  has  3  peculiar  excejlence  in  bleaching  linen, 
which  it  derives  from  a  circumltance  common  in  almull  every  one 
of  thef'e  ifles,  that  of  the  Tea  forcing  a  paflTage  through  thick  banks 
of  fjnd,  to  which  kind  of  percolation  this  lingular  and  very  va- 
luable quality  is  entirely  owing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifles  of 
Fcroe,  which  belong  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  are  fituated 
about  fifty- four  leagues  north  of  Lewis,  tan  all  their  leather  with 
the  roots  of  tormentil,  which  for  that  rcafon  pafTss  amongft  them 
by  the  name  of  bark.  This  method  might  be  eafily  introduced, 
and  perhaps  improved,  in  the  wdtern  ifles.  It  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult thing  to  rile  much  higher  in  this  manufadure,  fince  the  ma- 
terials for  tanning  after  the  Ruffian  method,  and  that  too  in  the 
utmoft  perfection,  are  eafily  attained  here.  With  much  greater 
facility  might  the  caviar  from  the  roes  of  mackerel  be  made  in 
thefe  ifles  (in  cafe  they  come  here  before  fpawning)  of  which  great 
quantities  are  annually  lent  into  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  not  at  all  impcffihie  that  the  very  beft  Ibrt  of  caviar,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  in  grains,  and  the  other  prefled  from  the 
roe  of  the  beluga,  which  (ells  in  ftill  greater  quantities  and  at  a 
higher  price,  might  be  alfo  made,  if  the  fifli  could  be  brought  into 
any  of  their  lakes  that  coramimicate  by  rivers  with  the  lea.  The 
manufafture  of  ifmglas,  if,  as  many  intelligent  perlbns  fufpefV,  it 
can  be  made  from  the  gelatinous  parts  ot  any  large  fifti,  might 
likewife  be  brought  to  perfection  in  thefe  parts.  The  French  in 
North  America  have  a  method  of  making  leather  cf  the  Ikins  of 
porpoifes,  which,  though  very  thin  and  fupple,  is  cspil;*  of  rc- 
lirting  a  piftol  ball.  This,  if  inquired  into  and  known,  might  be 
very  beneficial  in  cotmtiics  where  thefe  kind  of  filh  abound.  Thofe 
immenfe  quantities  of  fliell  filh,  which,  as  we  have  hinted,  Ibmc- 
times  become  a  nuifance,  might  by  induftry  and  application  be 
rendered  very  advaiitageous,  and  this  not  only  by  pickling,  pot- 
ting, and  otherwife  curing  and  preferving  the  fifti  fo  as  to  tranf- 
poit  them,  but  alio  by  making  ufe  of  the  fliells,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  excellent  manure,  and  turned  likewife 
to  other  valuable  ufes. 

♦  In  confequencc  of  the  lights  they  would  neceflarily  derive  from 
commerce,  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that  by  a  drift  invtftiga- 
tion  they  would  difcover  many  valuable  things  in  their  own  ifles, 
which  have  hitherto,  for  want  of  that  neccflary  knowledge,  en- 
tirely overlooked.  They  would  doubtlefs  introduce  likewile  from 
their  obfervations  on  the  praft-ce  of  other  nations,  new  methods 
of  draining  their  marlhes,  improving  their  fiflieries,  conftrudling 
watcr-rnills  and  other  engines,  of  which  hitherto  they  have  haa 
no  idea,  becaufe  hitherto  for  fuch  things  they  have  had  little  ufe, 
and  of  which  confequently  they  could  not  feel  the  want,  It  is  not 
to  be  defired,  much  lefs  expected,  that  ail  or  even  any  great  num- 
ber of  thefe  improvements  Ihould  be  immediately  attempted,  but 
there  is  nothing  more  prob.ible  than  that  gradually  thcle,  and 
many  others,  which  it  furpafles  the  power  of  a  private  perlbn  to 
luggclt,  will  take  place  as  opportunities  offer  from  the  propofed 
alterations  in  the  ftate  of  thefe  countries,  and  the  circumltances  of 
thofe  who  inhabit  them.  It  was,  however,  very  requifite  to  men- 
tion them  here,  becaufe  men  naturally  love  to  look  forward  to  fair 
piofpedts  of  future  advantages.  Becaufe  if  any  one  of  thefe 
^ould  take  piace,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  it  many  of  them 
did  not,  this  would  excite  a  Ipirit  of  emulation  and  enquiry,  that 
irould  in£^ibiy  bring  to  perledion  many  more,  and  b^cugfc  the 
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fiatural,  aftjve,  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  thefe  people,  the  keen- 
riCfs  of  their  invention,  and  their  great  aftivity,  when  prompted 
by  proper  motives,  would  facilitate  fuch  a(;quifitions  as  much  here 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

'  In  order  taaccompliih  {o  great  and  fo  very  defirable  a  work, 
}t  will  be  abfolutely  requifite  that  the  public,  for  its  own  fake, 
Ihoiild  afford  its  affiftance,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  expedient, 
fcefore  this  can  be  expedled,  to  ftate  fuccinctly  the  motives  which 
ou^ht  to  peifuade  the  particular  attention  of  the  Ibte  to  the"  ref- 
jCuing  thefe  iOes  from  their  prelent  low  and  dejcfted  condition.  It 
would,  in  the  firll  place,  add  a  veiy  confiderablc  province  to  the 
Britifh  en)pire,  of  vyhich  though  we  have  long  had  both  the  title 
and  pofleflion,  yet  this  has  been  in  a  great  drgree  without  utility  j 
"and,  as  from  a  long  deduftion  of  fadts  we  have  clearly  fliewn,  has 
for  near  two  hundred  years  been  reputed  by  the  beft  judges  a 
negligence  equally  detrimental  and  difgraceful  to  government. 
By  this  means  multitudes  who  have  been  for  a  feries  of  years,  and 
if  things  go  on  in  their  prefent  ttate  will  be  for  ever  unprofitable 
to  the  community,  might  be  connected  with  and  jendered  ufeful 
to  fociety.  Abundance  of  foreigners  from  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,  who  are  all  Proteftants,  might  be  eafily  induced  to  fettle 
tinder  a  milder  climate,  and  a  better  government  than  their  own  ; 
and  theie  would  unquelHonably  britig,  what  is  far  preferable  to 
riches,  itjdultry  and  the  ufeful  arts  along  with  them.  Being  in- 
corporated with  the  natives,  and  having  a  like  intereft  in  their 
defencf  they  would  convert  thefe  iiies,  which  have  hitherto  been 
the  weakeit  parts  of  our  dominions,  into  a  ftrong  barrier,  facilitate 
our  navigation,  and  in  time  of  war  render  a  paflage  through  thefe 
feas  i.'npradficable  to  our  enemies.  In  fuch  circumftances  a  conr 
llant  iupply  of  very  able  and  hardy  ftamen  might  upon  any  emer- 
gency be  drawn  from  hence,  who,  as  foon  as  it  ceafcd,  would 
cheariully  return  fo  their  families  and  their  ufual  occupations. 
As  foon  as  commerce  was  eltabliflied,  and  the  people  came  to 
have,  as  they  very  loon  wowld,  a:  reliflr  for  a  more  commodious 
way  of  living,  they  would  draw  in  fome  meafure  the  neceffaiies^ 
and  derive  all  the  coriveniencies  of  life,  and  molt  of  the  inftru- 
nients  for  tillage,  manufadlures,  and  carrying  on  their  refpe»5five 
trades,  from  Great  Britain.  In  proportion  as  they  grew  ftill  more 
eafy  in  their  circumftances,  and  numbers  amonglt  them  came  to 
have  tolerable  fortunes,  they  would  probably  quit  their  pofleflions 
here  to  purchafe  fettlements  on  the  continent,  lb  that  the  accu- 
mulated fruits  of  all  thrir  pains  and  induftry  would  in  the  end 
centre  in  fbme  part  or  other  of  this  ifl.ind  On  views  far  lefs  pro- 
Dable,  and  much  more  uncertain,  large  funis  have  been  fpent,  and 
annual  fupplics  given,  for  the  lettling  and  maintaining  more  diftant 
colonies,  which  having  in  a  reafonable  fpace  anlwered  our  expec- 
tations, fuily  judifies  the  policy  of  fuch  meafures,  and  thereby 
lenuei  s  it  clearly  inexcufable  to  remain  blind  to  the  innumerable 
advantages,  which  with  more  than  equal  certainty  might  befecured 
the  ItcUe,  by  taking  proper  notice  of  countiies  that  lie  at  our  own 
doors.  This  being  once  effeftually  undertaken,  though  without 
any  great  expence,  the  fettlement  will  undoubtedly  make  its  own 
way  j  lb  that  it  any  fubfequent  affiilance  fliould  be  ntceffary,  it 
will  be  chearfully  afforded  in  confequence  of  the  progiefs  made, 
and  the  vihble  ftcurity  of  its  turning  to  account,  and  repaying 
with  intereft  whatever  may  be  farther  for  fuch  encouragement 
laid  out. 

•-  «  Thefe 
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.  *  ^bcfe  motives  being  premiled,  we  will  now  venture  raodefily 
to  fuggcft  what  feems  to  be  the  properelt  means  for  effedliiig  thefe 
great  and  falutary  purpofes.  In  the  fiilt  place,  it  will  be  requifite 
to  regulate  and  eftablifli  property  by  law,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  induitry.  Men  will  not  iow,  that  others  may 
reap.  They  will  not  be  fedulous  in  improving,  if  theni(elves  and 
Jheir  pofterity  are  not  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  labour.  The 
public  have  an  intercft  in  thefe  lands;  they  have  1  >ng  enough  iuf- 
fered  them  to  lie  wafte  and  uncultivated  ;  they  have  a  right  thercr 
fore  to  take  fuch  fieps  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  promote^cultiva- 
tion,  by  making  the  cultivators  fecurc  and  happy.  This  would 
.efFeitually  prevent  the  natives  from  abandoning  their  country,  and 
thi&  alone  would  fcon  render  t^iefe  iflcs  populous.  The  next  thing 
is,  to  ereft  courts  of  judicatare  in  every  one  of  the  great  ifles,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Arran  and  Bute  are  become  a  fliire  already  j 
that  jurtice  might  be  at  every  man's  door,  and  not  as  at  prefeut 
on  the  other  fide  the  fea,  where  it  cannot  be  in  every  man's  power 
to  go  and  feek  it.  Public  fchools  ftiould  be  erc(S\ed  upon  the  plan 
of  the  charter  fchools  jn  Ireland,  where  induitry  and  the  £ngli(k 
language  ftjould  be  taught  and  pra6ti(ed  together ;  and  if  in  each 
of  the  great  iflands  the  elements  of  the  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion were  taught,  the  ibciety  would  reap  advantages  much  fupe- 
rior  to  any  expence  that  might  be  incurred.  A  cultom-iioufe 
ihould  be  eredled  upon  every  one  of  the  large  iflands,  with  a  cooir 
pleat  eftablifhment  of  officers,  which  would  effedually  prevent 
fmuggling,  and  proteil  a  fair  ar.d  regular  commerce.  To  thel^ 
/houid  be  added,  copious  magazines  of  fait  to  be  furniflied  to  the 
natives,  receiving  flax  and  hemp  in  payment,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  royal  navy  at  a  lettled  rate,  which  would  render  Bftieries  prac- 
ticable.^ But  if  the  manufadlure  of  canvas  and  fail-cloth  was  elta^ 
bliflied  in  thefe  ifles  (tven  with  foreign  hemp)  which  might  be  done 
fpeedily,  with  facility,,  and  at  no  great  expence,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly anfwer  many  excellent  purpofes  j  it  wovid  employ  a  great 
number  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  almolt  all  ages  ;  it  would 
biing  money  into  thele  parts  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  and  pre- 
vents its  being  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  this  commodity  from 
foreigners;  and,  which  is  no  inconfiderable  motive  to  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, it  would  both  quickly  and  cfFeftually  excite  a  ipirit  of 
raifuig  hemp  and  flax  ;  wl)ich  circumiiance  joined  to  the  cheapnefs 
of  living,  would  give  them  great  advantages  towards  gaining  To  im- 
portant a  manufafture.  It  would  be  in  another  refpet^t  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  weftern  ifles,  fince  in  many,  more  efpecially  of  the 
fmall  ones,  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  coaric  woollen  cloths  for 
iitils,  ;ind  twift  what  twigs  they  can  get  into  cordage.  The  very 
precedent  and  its  immediate  confequences  would  awaken  the  peo- 
ple to  induftry,  and  by  fliewing  them  what  labour  would  do,  put 
an  effedual  end  to  the  reign  of  indolence.— But  to  proceed.  It 
will  be  alfo  requifite  that  packet  boats  flioukl  be  Itationed  between 
thefe  ifles,  Glafgow,  Liverpool,  and  Briltol,  by  which  a  fettled  and 
ft.-Jtcd  correlpondence  would  be  introduced,  orders  conveyed,  and 
intelligence  received,  which  in  a  little  time  would  he  found  in 
many  refpefts  highly  beneficial.  A  company  or  two  of  invalids, 
compofcd  as  far  as  pofiible  of  nien  bred  up  in  their  youth  to  fome 
trade,  manufafture,  or  other  ufeful  occupation,  (hould  be  fent  by 
way  of  garrilbn  into  the  great  ifles  ;  and  the  public  might  employ 
annually,  for  a  few  years,  a  fmall  fum,  in  compounding  the  debts 
of  feamcn  and  artificers  in  prifon,  on  condition  of  their  going  and 
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"fettling  there  -with  their  families,  for  a  certain  rpafonablc  te^m, 
Foreigners  might  be  invited  by  a  general  naturalization,  being 
proteltantf,  on  condition  of  purchasing  land,  and  fetting  up  fome 
biifinefs  of  public  utility,  their  privileges  to  be  void,  if  more  than 
five  years  out  of  the  ifles,  and  not  diirin-  that  fpace  in  his  majefty'g 
fervice.  An  exciniive  right  might  be  alloiwed  to  any  inhabitant 
wiio  introduced  into  any  of  the  ifles  a  manufafi^ure  unexercifed  in 
any  of  the  king's  European  dominions,  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  for  life.  A  fifhing  boat,  with  its  equipage  and  nets, 
Tiiigbt  be  given  at  the  public  expencetoany  native  who  had  ferved 
'(even  years  iu  the  navy,  upon  his  marrying  and  (settling  iu  anyone 
of  thefe  ifles.  It  is  hoped,  that  all  tliele  propofitions  will  appear 
plain,  pradVicable,  and  not  attended  with  any  ejtorbitant  charge. 
'  •  But  after  all  that  has  or  can  be  faid,  the  great  point  in  refpeft 
to  thefe  ifles  and  therefore  referved  for  the  conc'ufion,  is  the 
fifhery  j  for  which  it  is  allowed  by  our  own,  and  alfo  admitted  by 
foreign  writers,  that  they  arc  better  fituated  than  any  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  They  have  the  (ea  on  evcy  fide,  the  ocean  on 
the  north,  and  the  immenfe  atlantic  on  the  weft.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  innumerable  cieeks  and  havens  on  eviry  /ide,  fo 
that  all  winds  are  favourabL-  to  them  for  fome  pui  pole  or  other  ; 
and  though  the  currents  in  the  narrow  feas  which  divide  fome  of 
ifles,  render  the  faiiir..  between  them  dangerous  to  Grangers,  yet 
even  thefe  founds  rue  iafcly  and  commodiour.y  navigated  by  the 
natives,  /who  from  their  habit  in  this  refpecl,  may  be  Itiled  Seamen 
of  Nature's  making.' 

•-.  After  furveying  the  .^budae,  the  intelligent  obfervator  direfls 
his  courfe  to  the  illands  of  Orkney,  which  appe.tr  to  ha-e  been 
known  at  a  more  early  period  than  the  former.  Under  the 
title  of  the  Orkneys  is  comprehended  a  great  number  of  inha- 
bifed  iflands,  befides  iflets  or  holms  Out  author  obferves, 
that  they  are  very  advantageoiilly  fituated  for  commerce,  and 
might,  by  the  care  of  government,  not  only  be  rendered  flour- 
ifhing  in  therafelves,  but  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  The 
jneans  he  advifes  for  this  purpol'e  are  in  general  the  fame  with 
thole  that  have  been  reconmiended  lor  the  improvement  of 
the  wtftern  iflands;  but  two  additional  expedients  are  here 
fuggefted  which  defcrve  to  be  laid  before  our  readers. 

*  Thefe  are  modes  of  improvement'  which  have  been,  fome  of 
them,  mentioned  long  ago  and  are  all  of  them  (o  plain  and  ob- 
vious, that  they  cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  I  will  conclude 
with  two,  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  never  hitherto  fuggelted, 
iand  which,  I  apprehend,  would  not  only  be  very  efFe(ituai,  but 
would  aUo  be  equally  qmck  and  certain  in  their  operations.  The 
fn  It  is  the  erecting  an  univeriity,  which  might  be  done  at  a  very 
iiiiail  expence,  added  to  the  application  of  what  the  people  al- 
ready pay  in  virtue  of  the  old  ccclefialtica!  tltablifliment.  This 
univeriity,  from  the  centrical  fituation  of  the  Orkneys,  would  be 
piobably  attended  with  the  following  happy  effeftf.  Firlt  it  would 
take  away  the  neceility  of  fending  the  youth  out  of  the  country, 
where  their  parents  are  compelled  to  be  at  the  charge  of  their 
education,  and  who,  from  this  veiy  cucumftance  of  being  brought 
up  in  another  place,  and  accuftomed  to  other  objeits,  people,  and 
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loanners,  are  fo  weaned  from  their  country,  that  not  one  in  fiv» 
of  them  return.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  fave  tlie  exjjeiKes 
which  their  parents  are  now  at,  or,  in  oti'er  words,  would  keep 
confiderable  Aims  of  money  in  the  country,  which  now,  and  un- 
le(s  fonie  fuch  remedy  is  applied,  will  for  ever  go  out  of  it,  and 
confequcntly  contribute  to  increafe  the  circulation,  wl»ich  is  a 
point  ofMnfinite  importance.  I.aftjy,  it  would  attraft  numbers  of 
young  perfons  from  the  noithern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
from  the  iflands,  and  it  may  be  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Ger- 
many, whicli  would  bring  both  men  and  money  into  tlie  Orkneys, 
and  be  produclive  of  other  advantages,  on  which  there  is  not 
room  to  infift.  My  other  propolal  is,  that  tlic  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany be  allowed  to  ereft  a  fpacious  magazine  in  one  of  the(e  iflands, 
where  alfo  a  coUeflor  and  a  fufficient  number  of  king's  officers 
(houid  alfo  refide,  to  receive  the  duties  of  fuch  Eaft  India  Commo- 
dities as  might  be  taken  off  by  Britifti  fubjctts  ;  and  which  being 
afforded  cheaper,  would  increale  tne  confump:ion  to  the  profit  of 
the  company,  and  of  the  revenue.  J  his  would  likewife  efttilually 
prevent  fmuggling,  more  efpecially  if  a  cuftom  boufe  cutter  was 
to  be  alfo  Itationed  at  the  fame  ifland,  and  to  cruize  occafionaliy 
from  thence.  It  would  likewife  enable  the  company  to  fend  tlieir 
goods  to  Hamburgh,  to  Lubcc,  and  to  other  poits,  on  e.Uier  terra* 
than  they  could  be  fupplied  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  new  Nv^rthera 
companies  :  which  it  is  well  known  have  been  erefted  by  the  aflilt- 
ance  of  Britifh  fubjefts,  and  have  been,  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
yery  detrimental  to  this  nation. 

'  If  this  hiltory,  defcription,  and  account  of  their  produce  and 
refources,  piould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  throw  light  fufficient  on  this 
fubjedt-,  to  induce  an  able  and  intelligent  adminilVration,  to  look 
\vith  attention  upon  the  Orkneys,  and  by  the  metliods  hcie  pro- 
pofed,  or  any  o'her,  enable  the  inhabitants  to  turn  their  abilitiea 
and  labour  to  their  own,  and  to  the  public  emolument,  it  will  cer- 
tainly produce  very  lalutary,  perhaps  very  furprizing  cffedts. 
The  bringing  the  endeavours  of  thiity  thouiand  perfons,  to  live 
ill  tnat  eale,  and  with  thole  comforts  which  their  fellow  fubjecU  in 
general  enjoy,  wool  '  incrcafe  their  correfpondence  with  Uiiiain 
and  her  colonies,  promote  the  confumption  of  their  commodities 
and  mamitadhires,  and  conlequeutly  the  revenue  of  the  excile  as 
well  as  cuUoms.  Thefe  are  advantiges  we  have  verv  prudently 
fought,  by  peopling  countries  at  a  valt  diltancej  would  there  be 
Jefs  prudence  in  drawing  the  fame  refources  here  at  home?  thefe 
people  are  confefled  to  be  frugal  and  diligent  j  but  they  wifli  to 
find  the  Iweets  of  their  own  labour,  and  to  feel  their  indultiy  re- 
warded. What  is  this,  but  an  carneft  inclination  to  refume  their 
fifheries,  to  ferve  on  board  our  fleets,  to  bring  n)ore  raw  commo- 
dities to  our  markets,  in  order  to  carry  more  ot  our  manufatitures 
to  theirs,  to  be  inftruifed  in  our  arts,  to  copy  our  examples,  and 
thereby  make  thefe  Briiirti  iflands  more  and  more  refitmble  Britain  i 
Ought  we  not  to  caft  an  eye  on  fuch  people,  ought  wc  not  to  en- 
courage their  defires  ?  In  a  word,  ought  we  not  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  pay  us  tribute  ?    This  is  all  they  alk,  or  I  for  them.' 

On  quitting  the  Orkneys,  whicli  taken  together  are  faid  ta 
be  equal  in  extent  to  the  ccuiity  of  Huntingdon,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell proceeds  to  the  Shetland  iflands,  computed  to  be  near 
three  times  as  large.     Among  the  reafons  afligned  why  thefe 
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iflands  have  hitherto  been  fo  imperfeftly  known,  our  author 
enumerates  their  having  been  commoVily  placed,  in  all  the 
old  maps,  two  degrees  further  north  than  they  really  are  fitu- 
ated,  to  make  them  corrcfpond  with  Ptolemy's  defcription  of 
Thule  ;  and  likewife  the  many  fabulous  relations  publjfhed  of 
their  being  uninhabitable  ]t  is  admitted  that,  in  refpeft  to 
cliii'iate,  the  Shetland  iflands  have  not  much  to  boaft,  but  that 
they  are  very  far  however  from  being  fuch  miferable  habita- 
tions as  fome  have  reprefented  them.  In  the  inferior  part  of 
the  main  land,  the  country,  we  are  told,  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, rnooiifli,  and  boggy  ;  yet  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  uiterly  impaffable  :  for  many  of  the  roads  are  as 
good  as  can  be  expedted  without  the  athilance  of  art,  and  the 
people  frequently  travel  them  on  all  occafions.  Near  the 
coalis,  we  are  informed,  there  are  fometimes  for  miles  toge- 
ther flat  pleafant  fpots,  very  fertile  both  in  pafture  and  corn  : 
but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  much  addidled  to  filhery,  that  fc.irce- 
ly  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated.  We  fhall 
fubmit  to  the  reader's  pcrufal  a  part  of  the  author's  obferva- 
tions  r'efpecting  the  improvement  of  thefe  iflands. 

*  It  is  pretty  evident,  that  if  Britain  had  been  as  attentive  to  her 
jnterefts  a  the  Dutch,  (lie  might  have  drawn  from  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Shetland  ifles  no  fniall  (hare  of  wealth  to  heri'elf ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  inhabitants  muft  have  betn  in  a  much  better 
Itate  than  they  are.  The  bufinefs  now  is  tu  look  forward  and  to 
confider  paft  niiltakes  as  proper  admonitions.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  they  may  be  Ifill  made  profitable  by  proper  means,  and  acon- 
llant  attention.  A  great  part  of  the  lands  at  lead  a  confideral^ie 
proportion  of  them,  that  now,  and  perhaps  without  encourage- 
ment may  for  ever  continue  ufelefs,  might  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation, if  dilVributed  amonglt  induftrious  families,  at  very  eafy,  and 
till  in  fome  degree  improved,  at  no  rents.  This  would  give  fucli 
as  were  fettled  on  them  a  property,  inftil  thereby  a  deep-rooted  af- 
fedion  and  ftr6ng  attachment  to  their  country,  and  furnifli  a  part 
of  their  fubfiftcnce.  To  facilitate  their  fifliery,  which  muft  ever 
furnifli  the  rell, magazines  fliould  be  eredled  to  fuppiy  them  with  all 
things  requifite  for  that  employment,  without  refpeft  of  peiions,  < 
at  equal,  and  at  the  ioweft  rates  ;  and  means  muli:  be  likewife  found 
to  enable  them  gradually  to  procure  larger  boats,  bufles,  and  other 
vefiels,  fo  as  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  catch,  cure,  and  export 
their  herrings  and  other  fifliin  their  own  bottoms,  towards  which' 
nothing  would  contribute  more  than  to  fend  a  frigate  annually  to 
protetf  them  from  the  encroachments  and  infults  of  foreigners. 
The  lelTer  ifles  fliouid  be  alfo  improved,  by  ere6fing  fait  works  in 
fome,  by  efl:ablifliing  the  manufafturc  of  nets  in  others,  by  fupply- 
:ng  the  necelTary  materials  and  conveniencies  for  building  Itout 
boats,  and  making  cafics  in  the  larger  iflands.  Kelp  might  be  cer- 
tainly made  even  on  the  Holms  and  Skerries;  and  having  that  and 
train-oil,  would  lead  them  to  the  making  coarfe  glafs  and  foap, 
which  would  vary  and  increafe  their  cargoes.  Two  or  three  com- 
panies of  invalids  properly  cbofen  and  employed  as  garrilbnSi 
would  prove   an  eafy  and  cfFeftual  method  to   teach  the  natives 
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many  little  manual  arts,  and  a  variety  of  iifeful  trades,  of  which 
they  are  at  prefent  ignorant,  and  by  which  indultry  would  fpread 
in  confequence  of  its  being  apparently,  certainly,  and  fpeedily^ 
rewarded.  As  the  people  come  to  live  better,  and  to  bring  home 
cargoes  in  return  for  their  filh  and  other  commodities,  cuftoms  and 
excife  would  quickly  repay  the  public  for  the  encouragejnents  pro* 
pofed  ;  and  if  this  was  not  lufHcient,  they  might  be  obliged  to  fur- 
ni(h  a  certain  fupply  of  fcamen  to  the  royal  navy  in  time  of  war, 
which  they  would  be  very  far  from  confidering-as  a.hard(hip  j  and 
it  might  be,  as  has  been  fuggefted  on  a  former  occafion,  a  point 
of  policy,  to  fee  thefe  Tailors,  when  they  were  no  longer  neceflary, 
brought  back  to  their  own  homes,  where  the  lights  they  rauft  ob- 
tain from  experience  would  be  of  no  fmall  ufc.' 

The  following  remarks,  with  which  Dr.  Campbell  concludes 
his  account  of  thefe  iUands,  are  h  judicious  and  pertinent, 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  extrad  them. 

*  If  the  profpeft  of  thefe  iflands  feem  to  occupy  a  large  fpace  in 
this  volume,  it  may  be  fome  apology  to  fay,  that  their  having  beca 
hitherto  very  indifferently,  indeed  hardly  known,  and  confequently 
little  attended  to,  not  only  recommended  them  to,  but  required 
for  them  a  larger  confjdecation  in  a  Political  Survey  ;  and  if  ftill 
more  is  neceflary  to  be  faid,  let  me  have  permiflion  to  obferve, 
that  the  prefent  Itate  and  circumltances  of  this  country  made  it  at 
this  time  ftill  more  peculiarly  requifite.  For  the  Britifli  dominions 
being  now  grown  not  only  to  an  empire,  but  to  a  moft  extenfive 
empire,  there  feems  to  be  nothing  of  fo  great  importance  towards 
fupporting  its  fplendour  and  authority,  as  ftrengthening  the  center 
and  feat  of  government ;  towards  which,  it  can  be  clteemed  no 
trivial  fupply,  if  by  connefling  more  dofely  to  us  thefe  iflands, 
vre  may  have  the  ufe  and  afliftance  of  fo  many  thoufands  of  aftive 
and  able  men,  equally  capable  of  being  employed  at  land  or  on 
fea,  and  who,  from  the  fituation  of  the  countries  they  inhabit, 
may  be  at  any  time  employed  to  the  molt  ufeful  purpofes  with  the 
greateft  facility.  Thefe  iflands  are  our  own,  we  have  not  only  an 
jndilputed  title,  but  an  interrupted  poflelUon,  fo  that  we  need 
not  go  to  feek  or  to  diftover  th<"m  ;  but  barely  to  examine  their 
utility,  and  by  what  means  and  methods  we  may  avail  ourfelvej 
of  them  and  thiir  inhabitants  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  as  has  been  of- 
ten touched  already,  it  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  fuch  inquiry,  that  in 
their  prefent  ftate  they  feem  to  be  almoft  ufelels ;  for  if  we  call  to 
mind  the  ancient  condition  of  Cornwall,  of  feveral  of  the  North- 
ern counties  of  England,  and  the  beft  part  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
pare them  with  what  we  now  fee  to  be  the  produce  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  of  which  they  were  always  capable  j  we  can  entertaipt 
no  doubt  that,  by  a  like  application  of  flcill  and  afliftance,  the  like 
effects  may  follow  even  here.  Some  difficulties  will  very  probably 
occur,  but  they  will  be  far  from  being  great  ;  for  we  need  not 
either  forces  or  fleets,  we  need  not  depopulate  the  happy  regions 
of  South  Britain  to  plant  thefe.  They  are  for  our  purpofq  fuffici- 
ently  {peopled  already  ;  and  if  thofe  who  now  inhabit  thera  had  the 
power  of  providing  for  their  pofterity,  they  would  quickly  become 
in  proportion  to  their  extent,  as  populous  as  any  other  province 
that  we  have,' 
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Towards  t1ie  conclufion  of  the  firft  volume  we  are  prefentra 
with  a  retrofpeftive  view  of  the  contents,  in  which  the  author 
recapitulates  the  general  obfervati  >ns  he  had  formerly  oiade  on 
the  advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain  from  its  infular  fitua- 
tion  and  other  circumftances^ 

[  To  hi  continued.  ] 


VI.  Medical  Memoir i  of  the  General  Difpen/ary  in  London,  for 
Part  of  the  Tears  ly-j^  and  1774.  By  John  Coakley  l.ett- 
fom,  M.D.  F.R.  and  J.S.S.     8<z/o.   s^i. /eix;ed.     Dilly. 

'T^HERE  is  too  much  ground  for  fufpefting  that  fome  of  the 
■*•  medical  cafes  publiflied  of  late  years  have  been  unduly 
fabricated  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wirtied,  that  the  authors  of 
thofe  narratives  were  obliged  to  confirm  the  truth  of  them 
folemnly,  previous  to  their  publication.  Nothing  is  more 
vifual  at  prefent  than  for  a  raw  phyfician  to  bring  forth 
his  obfervations  almoft  immediately  after  he  has  finifhed 
bis  ftudies.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  he  endeavours 
to  compenfate  by  invention  tor  the  defefl  of  experience ;  and 
if  he  confines  himfelf  to  purloining  a  few  cafes  from  any  pre* 
ceding  writer,  and  difguifing  them  with  fome  trifling  varia- 
tions, it  is,  perhaps  the  moft  innocent  part  of  his  condudt.- 
We  mean  not,  however,  to  infinuate  that  the  cafes  in  thefe 
Memoirs  are  of  this  manufaSured  kind. 

The  firft  article  in  this  volume  is  Obfervations  on  Fevers 
with  Symptoms  of  Putrefcency.  A  variety  of  cafes  is  here 
related,  in  which  the  bark  is  faid  to  have  been  fuccefsfully 
adminiftered  without  waiting  for  a  remiflion  of  the  fever,  and 
where  expofure  to  cold  air,  as  pradifed  in  the  fmall  pox,  has 
been  ufed  with  advantage.  Two  of  the  cafes  we  fhall  lay  be- 
Jore  our  readers,  as  a  fpecimen. 

*  William  Hopkins,  at  No.  36,  Beech-Lane,  aged  68. 

Oa.  9,   1773. 

*  I  firft  faw  this  patient  about  the  tenth  day  of  a  putrid 
fever:  his  pulfe  was  J  30;  his  weaknefs  was  fo  confiderable, 
and  his  tongue  and  teeth  fo  furred,  that  he  was  itrcapable  of 
articulating  any  thing  difiinftly  ;  he  was  very  deaf,  and  deli- 
pient,  or  delirious,  almoft  conftantly,  with  a  naufea  and  fre- 
quent vomiting  ;  and  his  eyes  were  blocid-fliot  and  glaffy,  af 
fymptom  pathognotnonic  of  the  true  putrid  lever.  1  did  not 
expeft  this  worthy  old  man  could  furvive  many  hours  ;  he  had 
not  flept  for  three  days,  his  breath -was  exceflively  laborious, 
and  his  fweat  offenfive :  I  felt  at  the  fame  time  much  folici- 
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twJe  for  his  recovery  ;  he  had  been  induftrious,  and   had  con- 
tributed to  bring  up  near  an  hundred  children,  grand-children,  . 
and  great  grandchildren. 

*  I  gave  him  unc.  ij.  of  the  julep,  ernet.  which  produced  two 
or  three  motions  upwards  and  downwards;  after  which  he 
he  took  the  following  : 

*  R  mift.  Peruv.  decoiSl.  Peruv.  ana  p.  se.  fumat.  unc.  duas 
alternis  horis. 

'    R    mift.  anod.  fefcunciam  hor.  foirni. 

*  He  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  expofed  to  a 
current  of  air,  betwixt  the  door  and  the  window,  and  to 
drink  a  pot  of  porter,  at  leaft,  in  a  day.  The  thermometer 
was  58°. 

*  10.  He  got  fome  deep  laft  night,  his  fever  was  more  favor- 
able, and  the  puh'e  not  above  120-  He  continued  the  bark, 
and  porter,  and  expofure  to  air. 

*  II.  His  complaints  did  not  appear  worle,  nur  the  pul(e 
quicker,  but  he  had  got  very  little  rclt.  His  breathing,  how- 
ever, was  tolerably  fiee,   and  his  defipientin  nearly  removed. 

'  *  His  opiate  was  repeated,   and  his  bark  continued. 

*  iz.  His  fever  feemed  intirely  removed  ;  and  all  his  other 
fymptoms  were  fo  favorable,  that  f  continued  the  bark  as  be- 
fore, and  did  not  fee  hiaj  for  about  three  days  atterwardSf 
when,  to  my  furprize,  I  found  him  at  his  bufinefs. 

'  During  the  fpace  of  three  days,  he  took  rhc  bark  in  the 
dofe  prefcribed,  every  two  hours,  without  anj'  regard  to  the 
exacerbation  of  the  fever  ;  and  though  the  fever  never  recur- 
red after  the  third  day,  he  continued  that  medicine  a  few  days 
longer,  in  order  to  obviate  the  return  of  the  difeafe. 

*  I  did  not  obferve  the  appearance  of  the  urine,  as  it  fel- 
dom  is  fteady  or  regular,  or  allows  any  probable  prognoftic  ia 
this  fpecies  of  fever.  He  never  ^4'.'^!.  fenfible  of  fweating  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  it;  and,  in  genetal,  I  have  found  that  Iweat- 
iiig  is  ufually  prejudicial,  or,  at  leaft  ufelefs,  in  this  fpecies  of 
fever  ;  a  mild  perfpiration,  however,  excited  by  the  bark, 
does  not  prove  injurious,  though  it  is  a  procefs  I  never  at- 
tempt to  pomote. 

•  Mary  Alford,  aged  n.  Ocl.  15. 

'  Three  days  afterwards,  a  grand- daughter  of  William 
Hopkins  was  attacked  with  the  fame  fever  :  her  pulfe  was  full 
130,  delirium  coming  on  in  the  evening,  and  lafting  through 
the  night,  with  defipientia  in  the  day,  and  almoft  conftant 
watchfulnefs  :  naufea,  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  were 
frequent ;  a  ralh  covered  the  body,  with  numerous  petechia, 
and  (he  involuntarily  paflrd    many    very  fetid   dark  colored 
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ftools ;  the  eyes  appeared  blood-flioc  and  glally.     She  was  or- 
dered, 

'  Applic.  emplaft.  veficat.  brach. 
■  *  R  inift.  Peruv.  decoft.  Peruv.  ana  p.  as.  capiat  unciam 
unam  fecundis  horis. 

*  R.  Julep,  emet  refcunciam  ftatim  ;  &  mift.  anod.  unciam 
hora  fonini  :  and  to  be  expofed,  with  the  iifiial  quantity  of 
deaths,  to  a  current  of  air,  and  to  drink  as  much  porter  and 
fmall  beer  as  fhe  could  ;  drinks  acidulated  with  mineral  acids 
were  alfo  recommended.  The  thermometer,  in  the  morning, 
flood  at  50*  within  doors. 

*  She  had  flept  after  her  vomit,  her  ftools  were  lefs  fre- 
quent, and  of  which  (he  gave  notice. — Slie  was  fenfibie, 
drank  porter,  and  beer  freely,  and  occafionally  took  the  mift. 
acid,  with  the  bark  ;  pulfe  115,  and  lefs  fever  evident. 

*  18.  She  refted  without  the  opiate,  and  her  fever  feemed 
rearly  vanifhed  :  fhe  had  regular  ftools,  and  the  bark,  beer, 
and  air,  were  ftill  continued.  In  two  days  time  Ihe  was  fo 
well  as  not  to  require  my  attendance. 

*  As  the  patient,  at  firlt,  appeared  in  confiderable  danger^ 
I  fubmitted  to  the  importunities  of  the  family  in  applying  a 
blifter  ;  for,  in  thefe  fevers,  I  do  not  find  any  evident  advan- 
tage from  the  ufe  of  veficatories,  neither  can  I  charge  them 
with  injury,  when  fo  fparingly  applied.' 

In  the  formula  itientioned  in  the  laft  of  thefe  cafes,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  the  author  been  fomewhat  more  explicits 
For  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  medicines  are  there 
prefcribed,  an  emetic  immediately  fucceeds  the  adminiftratioti 
of  the  bark,  which  is  certainly  a  folecifm  in  pradtice. 

The  other  fubjefts  treated  in  this  volume  are.  Speculations 
on  Opium  ;  Obfervations  on  a  Species  of  Leprofy ;  a  Defence 
of  Inoculation;  Method  of  treating  the  Confluent  Small-pox  j 
Remarks  on  the  Hooping-cough  ;  Tables  of  Difeafes  and 
Deaths,  with  the  Formulae  of  the  General  Difpenfary.  We 
fhall  make  no  other  remark  on  any  of  thefe  articles,  thait 
that  the  queries  and  anfwers  refpefling  the  hooping-cough 
are,  in  our  opinion,  very  improperly  introduced  ;  as  Dr.  Lett- 
fom  might,  with  equal  reafon,  have  obtruded  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  feniiments  of  any  other  pradlitioner  whatevefti 
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Vff-  Rational  Recrealiofis,  in  nxihich  the  Principles  of  Numhers  and 
Natural  PhiUfophy  art  clearly  and  copioufty  elucidattdy  hy  a  Seriet 
of  eajy,  eniertaintng,  interejling  Expertmints.  Among  ivhtch  are 
all  thcje  commcniy  petfcruied  <with  the  Cardi.  By  VVillJartl 
Hooper,  M.  D.  /^  Folt.  Svo.    i/.  u.  Boards.      L.  Davis. 

T^VERV  attempt  to  fiicilitafe  the  acqwifition  of  iifefiil  knotv- 
•*-'  ledge  is  certainly  very  commendable  and  deferving  of  en- 
couragement. Many  arts  and  fciences  being  in  thsir  own 
Hiature  difficult,  thofe  ptrfuns  wlio  labour  to  render  thea» 
cafy  and  entertaining,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  inftruft  us 
in  the  knowledge  of  them,  certainly  merit  our  elleem.  This 
nmit  be  underliood,  however,  with  fome  reftri^lions,  as 
the  means  of  facilitating  and  amufing  muft  evidently  be  at 
lealt  compatible  with  the  objeft  inculcated.  For  we  may  be 
amufed  without  being  inl^rudcd,  cfjiecially  in  mathematical 
and  philofophical  fubjedls,  in  which  it  very  fcldom  happens 
that  the  amufexncnt  is  the  means  of  inflrudion  ;  and,  in 
learning  thofe  lubjccls,  we  muft  beware  that  thofe  |)eo|)lc  who 
pretend  to  inftrud  by  making  the  bufinefs  an  amurem«nt,  or 
by  rendering  the  fubjeft  eafy  to  the  meaneft  capacity  (as  is 
often  pretended),  do  not  make  us  pedants,  inftead  of  admi- 
niftering  to  us  tlie  true  knowledge  of  it.  At  leaft,  however, 
to  people  who  read  for  amufemenr,  colleflions  from  matheraa- 
tiLal  and  philofophical  fubjefts  muft  be  very  ufeful,  as  by 
thefe  means  their  tafte  for  entertainment  is  turned  to  things 
truly  rational  and  innocent,  inftead  of  leading  to  others  of  a 
low,  trifling,  or  dangerous  tendency. 

Colledions  of  the  kind  now  prefented  by  Dr.  Hooper, 
have  often  been  made  before  by  perfons  very  fkilful,  as  Worfter, 
Baptifta  Porta,  bifliop  Vvilkins,  Ozanam,  Van  Etten,  Ley- 
bouin,  Guyot,  &c.  trom  all  or  moft  of  whom  the  doiflor 
profefles  chiefly  to  extract  his  materials,  which  he  has  at  leaft 
arranged   in   viry  good   order,   and  defcribed  intelligently. 

We  fliall  give  a  lliort  account  of  the  principal  matters  here 
treated  of,  with  extra.^s  of  fome  parts  which  have  not  refer- 
ences to  the  plates  and  figures,'  from  which  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  whole. 

Our  author  generally  prefaces  the  fet  of  experiments  or  re- 
creations, in  each  fubjeflt,  with  a  ftiort  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  it,  in  definitions  and  apboiifms,  *  fuch  as,  he  fays, 
require  no  previous  knowledge,  and  very-lirtle  capacity  or  at- 
tention to  comprehend  ;  io  thit  the  reader  will  readily  difco- 
ver,  at  the  fame  time  lie  admires  the  phenomena,  the  fource 
from  whence  they  proceed,  and  learn,  that  far  fioin  being 

V'oL.  XXXVIII.  >/►•,  1774.  E  mar- 
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inar'  elloiis  or  inromprehcnfible,  they  are  the  regular  and  ne- 
ceffary  efftas  of  the  laws  of  nature.'  In  thefe  definilioiis,  &c, 
however,  we  m^et  with  defcriptjons  not  alwavs  fcieiitific, 
and  foTetimes  falfe,  which  the  author  may  have  been  partly 
led  into  by  liis  dcfire  of  adapting  his  lubjtft  to  the  perceptions 
of  thoff  readers  for  whofe  ufe  chitfly  he  piofefles  to  write. 
Thus  his  fiill  definition  in  Arithmetic  is  falfe,  viz.  ♦  By  tiie 
powers  of  any  number  is  n  eant  the  feveral  times  that  number 
is  multiplied  into  iifelf ;'  for  the  number  of  iT)ultiplications 
made,  is  x\\c  expontut  oi  the  power,  but  not  the  power  itjelf, 
jftgain,  in  the  fixth  definition,  duplicate  proporiion  is  defined 
for  double.  Sec. 

Vol.  1.  contains  Recreations  in  Arithmetic  and  Mechanics, 
or  fuch  as  relate  to,  or  refult  from,  the  powers  and  properties 
of  iiumbers  and  the  mcthanic  powers.  In  the  firft  pait  of 
which,  or  that  relating  to  numbers,  bcTides  the  definitions  and 
aphorifiv.s,  are  contained  various  methods  oi  counting,  J<s  by 
the  Roman  abacus.  Neper's  rods,  and  Chinele  fwan-pan  ;  to 
teil  the  nnnbers  that  people  have  thought  of,  various  ways; 
tricks  with  the  cards;  magic  (quares ;  different  methods  of 
writing  in  cypher,  and  the  rules  of  decyphering  ;  with  vifible 
and  auricular  coiref,jondence.  P'loni  this  part  we  fhall  extradl 
the  following  fpecimens. 

*  Recreation  FS.     The  Confederate  Counters. 

•  Prefent  to  thrte  perfons  a  ring,  a  feal,  and  a  fnufF  box,  of 
which  defire  each  perfon  to  chufe  one,  privately.  The  three  per- 
fons you  diicriminate  in  your  mind  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  and  by 
the  lanne  letiers  you  diliinguith  the  ring,  the  feal,  and  the  box, 
provide  2^  counters,  of  which  give  the  firft  perfon  A,  i,  the  le- 
cond  perfon  E,  1,  and  the  third  perion  I,  3.  Put  the  18  remaining 
cbunters  on  the  table,  and  let  him  that  has  the  rin^-  take  as  many 
counters  more  as  he  already  has ;  him  that  has  the  leal  take  twice 
as  many  as  he  has,  and  hmi  that  has  the  box  four  times  as  many. 
While  they  are  taking  the  countefs  you  retire  out  of  fight,  and 
when  they  have  done  you  return,  and  calling  your  eye  on  the 
table,  take  notice  how  mar.y  counters  are  left. 

♦  The  remaining  counters  will  be  either  1,  a,  3,  5,  6,  or  7,  which 
you  are  to  refer  to  the  vowels  in  the  fyllables  of  the  following 
veriie : 

1235  67 

f«w«-^         rxA.0        r*-*-o         f^-*-'!  (""-N-o  r«-*-^ 

Par  fer — Ce  far — ^ja  dis— de  vint — si  grand — prince. 

If  there  be  but  one  counter  left,  the  two  vowels  in  the  fyllables  par 
fer  denote  that  the  firll:  perfon  has  the  ring,  to  which  you  have  af-» 
figned  the  letter  A  ;  tiie  fecond  perfon  has  the  feal,  to  which  you 
have  afjigned  the  letter  E;  and  confequently  the  third  peifon  muft 
have  the  box.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  fix  counters  remaining, 
fhe  two  vowels  in  the  fyllables  yj^ra«t/,  (liew  that  the  firft  perfon 
has  the  box,  denoted  by  the  letter  I  j  the  fecond  perfou  has  the 
""■'  -  •  /      ring, 
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ring,  to  wlilch  flie  letter  A  is  afTigneil ;  and  confequently  the  third 
|)erron  has  the  feal :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

'  It  appears  hy  aphorifm  16,  that  the  three  articles  can  be  taken 
only  fix  different  ways.  Now  each  of  thefe  ways  neccflarily  change* 
the  number  of  counters  to  be  taiten  by  the  three  pcrfons :  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Counters  remaining  on  the  table  will 
alfo  be  of  fix  different  numbers;  the  vowels  in  the  fyllables  of  the 
verfe  ferve  only  to  aid  the  memory  in  difcovering  the  manner  in 
which  the  three  articles  are  taken.' 

•  Recreation  XT.  Three  dice  being  throivn  on  a  table,  to  tell  the  num- 
ber of  each  ef  them,  and  the  order  in  luhich  they  fiand. 
'  Let  the  perfon  wlio  has  thrown  the  dice  double  the  number  of 
that  next  his  left  hiind,  and  add  5  to  that  fum  ;  then  multiply  the 
amount  by  5,  and  to  the  prodnd  add  the  number  of  the  middle 
die;  then  let  the  whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  product 
add  the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there  be  fub- 
traftcd  250,  and  the  figures  of  the  number  that  remains  will  an- 
fwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as  they  ftand  on  the  table 

*  Example.  Suppoie  the  points  of  the  three  dice  thrown  on  the 
table  to  be  4,  6,  and  z. 

Then  the  double  of  tlie  firft  dip  will  be        —  —  g 

To  which  add  •-  .rm  ^^  —  j 

13 
5 

That  Aim  multiplied  by  5  will  be  —  .m  —         65 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  —  6 

7« 
And  multiply  the  fum  by  mm  •«  «.  19 

710 
To  tha(  produ£l  add  the  number  of  the  the  third  die  -~-  » 

7»» 

And  from  the  total  fubtrafting  ~.  «•  _  250 

The  three  remaining  figures  —  _  _  j^i. 

will  an(wer  to  th6  numberi  on  the  dice,  and  (hew  the  order  ia 
which  they  ftand.' 

•  Recreation  XXVIII.     Th^  metamorphofnd  cards. 

*  Provide  thirty-twp  cards  that  are  differently  coloured  ;  on 
whichr  fevcral  different  words  are  wrote,  and  different  objefls  paint* 
ed.  Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  and 
at  three  different  times,  (huflfling  them  each  time.  After  the  firft 
deal  every  one's  cards  are  to  be  of  the  fame  colour  t  after  the  fecond 
deal,  they  are  all  to  have  objects  that  are  fimilar  j  and  after  the 
third,  wprds  that  convey  a  fentiment. 

*  Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 
Order  of 

Objefts.  Words.     - 

Bird  I  find   . 

Bird  In  you 

Flower  Charming 

Flower  Flowers 

Bird  To  hear 

Orange  Beauty 

Butterfly  My 
Pa  -8  Red 


uds. 

Colours. 

I 

Yellow 

» 

Yellow 

3 

Green 

4 

Green 

5 

White 

6 

White 

7 

Red 

5« 

Hco] 

Order  of 

the  cards. 

Colours, 

'       8 

Red 

9, 

Red 

30 

Red 

ii 

Green 

li 

Green 

I-? 

Wiirte  • 

H 

White 

•'    J"; 

Yellow 

i6 

Vellow 

?7 

White 

38 

Yellow 

^9 

YellQW 

20 

White 

SI 

Jled 

2Z 

Red 

23 

preen 

^4 

Green 

25 

Green 

a6 

Green 

27 

Yellow 

aS 

Red    " 

a9 

Red 

30 

Yellow 

3^ 

White 

5  a 

White 
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Objeas.  Wor^s. 

Flower  Notes 

Flower  In 

Butterfly  Shepherdef? 

Butrerfly  Lover 

Butterfly  Your 

Flower  Of    ' 

Flower  an  inconftant 

Oiange  Image 

Flower  Enchanting 

Orange  Ardour 

Burterfiy  My 

Butterfly  Phyllis 

Bird  Birds 

pran2;e  Sing 

Orange  Dear 

Orangd  and  fweetnelJ 

Orange  The 

iBiid  Of 

Bird  Prefect 

Flower  As 

'15ird  Changes 

Bird  Boloin 

Orange  Me 

ButteV/ly  Your 

Putttrfly  I  long 

*  The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribed,  are  to  be 
put  in  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  fiand. 

'  ■«  When  you  would  perform  this  recreation  you  take  the  cards 
out  of  the  cafe,  and  ftiow,  without  changing  the  order  in  which 
they  were  put,  that  the  colours,  ob'ieits,  and  words  are  all  placed 
promifcuoufly.  You  then  (huffle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore, and  deal  them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving  that 
they  do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt,  nor  mix  them  to- 
gether :  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to  eich  perfon  will  be  found  all 
of  one  colour.  You  then  take  each  perlon's  cards,  and  put  thofe 
of  the  fecond  perfon  under  thofe  of  the  firlt,  and  thofe  of  the  i'om  th 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  third.  Afrer  which  you  fhuffle  them  a 
fecond  time,  and  having  dealt  them  in  the  fame  manner,  ow  the 
iirft  perfon's  cards  will  be  painted  all  the  birds  ;  on  the  fecond  per« 
fon's  cards,  all  the'butterfiies  ;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges; 
and  on  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  Von  take  the  cards  a  fe- 
cond time,  and  obferving  the  fame  precautions,  (huffle  and  deal, 
them  a<5  before,  and  then  the  firit  perfon,  who  had  the  laft  time 
the  birds  in  bis  hand,  will  have  the  words  that  compofe  this  icn- 
tence. 

*  Sbig  dear  birds,  I  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes. 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  lali:  deal  had  -the  butterflies,  will  now 
have  thefe  words, 

*  Of  an  inconfiant  lo'ver your  changes  prefent  me  ike  image. 
The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fentence, 

*  As  in  my  Phyllis,  I  find  in  you,  beauty  and  fuuceinefs. 
The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe  words. 

*  Charming  foiverSf  adorn  ihe  hr-fotn  r>f  tny  Jbephcrdcp." 

In 
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'  irt'theftcortd  part  of  tlii?  volume,  treanng  of  Mechanics, 
after  the  aphorifms,  which  treat  of  the  Properties  of  human 
Bodies,  the  Properties  of  Pendulums,  of  the  Mechanic  Powers, 
and  of  compound  Machines^  are  given  various  recreations  con- 
cerning dials,  clocks,  mills,  carriages,  but  none  of  them  can' 
be  tranfcribed  on  account  of  the  figures.    •. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Recreations  in  Optici',  Chi-bmatlcs,  and 
Acouftics.  Here  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  muft  arife  from 
the  properties  of  light  refracted  and  refleflcd,  of  lenfes,  telef- 
Copes,  microfcopes,  caii«^ra  obfcora,  magic  lanthorn,  and  the 
efFefts  of  founds.     We  fl^all  extra£l  the  foUowirtg  fpccimens. 

•  Recreation  11.     Optical  augmentation. 

*  Take  a  large  drinking  glafs  of  a  conical  figU re,  tbati^,  fiiia!!l 
at  bottom  and  wide  .it  top  5  in  which  put  a  (hilling,  and  fill  th^ 
glafs  about  half  full  with  water:  then  place  a  plate  on  the  top  of 
ft,  and  turn  it  quickly  over,  that  the  water  may  not  get  out.  Yoii 
will  then  lee  on  the  plate  a  piece  of  the  fize  of  a  hair  crown  ;  and 
lomewhat  higher  up,  another  piece  of  the  fize  of  a  (hilling. 

'  This  phenomenon  arifes  froni  feeing  the  piece  through  the  co* 
nical  furface  of  the  water  at  the  fide  of  the  glafs,  and  through  thrf 
flat  furface  at  the  top  of  the  water,  at  the  fame  tirrie:  for  the  cot 
rtical  furface  dilates  the  rays  and  makes  the  piece  appear  larger  f 
but  by  the  flat  furface  the  rays  are  only  refra^ed,  by  which  the 
piece  is  ittn  higher  up  in  the  glafs,  but  ftill  of  its  natural  fize» 
'!|'hat  this  is  the  caufe  will  be  further  evident  by  filling  the  glafg 
with  water,  for  as  the  (hilling  cannot  be  then  lecn  from  the  top> 
the  large  piece  only  will  be  viilble, 

*  Alter  you  have  amufed  yourfelf  with  this  remarkable  pherib- 
itienon,  you  may  give  the  glafs  to  a  fervant,  telling  him  to  throw 
out  the  water,  and  take  care  of  the  two  pieces  of  money  j  and  if 
lie  have  no  fufpicion  of  the  dcceptibil,  he  will  be  not  2  little  fur-' 
prifed  to  find  one  piece  only.* 

'  Recreation  IV.    Alternate  illufion. 

*  With  a  convex  lens  of  about  an  inch  fopus,  look  attentively' ar 
a  filver  feal,  on  which  a  cypher  is  engraved.  It  will  at  firft  ap- 
pear cut  in,  as  to  the  naked  eye;  biit  if  you  continue  to  obferve' 
H  fome  time,  without  changing  your  fituation,  it  will  feem  to  be 
iri  relief,  and  the  lights  and  (hades  will  appear  the  fame  as  they' 
did  before.  If  you  regard  it  with  the  fame  attention  ftill  longer,' 
it  will  again  appear  to  uc  engraved  :  and  fo  on  alternately. 

*  If  you  look  off  the  feal  for  a  few  moments,  when  you  view'it' 
again,  inftead  of  feeing  it,  as  at  firft,  engraved,  it  will  appear  id' 
relief. 

*  If,  while  you  are  turnlsd  toward  the  light,  you  fuddenly  incline  • 
tbe  feal,  while  you  continue  to  rcgatd  it,  thofe  parts  that  feemed  to 
be  engraved  will  immediately  appear  in  relief-,  and  if,  when  you 
are  regarding  thefe  fceming  prominent  parts,  you  turn  yourfelf  fo 
that  tlie  light  may  fall  on  the  right  hand,  you  will  f  e  the  (ha- 
dows  on  the  fame  fide  fi  om  whence  the  light  comes,  which  will  ap- 
pear not  a  little  extraordinary.  In  like  manner  the  (hadows  will 
appear  on  the  left,  if  the  light  fall  on  that  lide.    If  inftead  of  a  feal, 

'F  J  you 
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you  look  at  a  piece  pf  money,  tlieCe  alterations  will  not  be  vifiblc, 
in  whatever  (ituation  you  place  yourfelt".' 

*  Recreation  V.     T/ie  camera  obfcura,  or  dark  chamber. 

*  We  (hall  here  give  a  fliort  defcription  of  this  optical  invention  ; 
for  tbo'  It  is  ivery  common,  it  is  alio  very  plealing,  and  tho'  almoft 
every  one  lias  feen  it,  every  one  knows  not  how  to  conlhufl  it. 

♦  Make  a  circular  hole  in  the  fliutttr  of  a  window,  from  whence 
fhere  is  a  profpedl  of  the  fields,  or  any  other  objecl  not  too  near; 
and  in  this  hole  place  a  convx  glafs,  either  double  or  fingle,  whofe 
focus  is  at  the  diltance  of  five  or  fix  feet.  Take  care  that  no  light 
enter  the  room  but  by  this  glafs  :  at  avdiitance  from  it,  equal  to 
that  of  its  focus,  place  a  pafteboaid,  covered  with  the  whiteft  pa- 
per;  let  it  be  two  feet  and  a  iialf  long,  and  eighteen  or  t.venty 
inches  high  •.  bend  the  length  of  it  inwards,  to  the  form  of  part 
©f  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  double  the  focal  dift^nce  ot 
the  glafs.  Then  fix  it  on  a  frame  of  the  I'ame  figure,  and  put  it 
on  a  moveable  foot,  that  it  may  be  eafily  fixed  at  that  exadl  dif- 
tance  from  the  glafs  where  the  objedts  paint  themfelves  to  the  gieareft 
peifedtion.  When  it  is  th  is  placed,  all  the  objedls  that  are  in  the 
front  of  the  window  will  be  painted  on  the  paper,  in  an  inverted 
pofition,  with  the  greateft  regularity,  and  in  the  raoft  natural 
colours. 

*  If  you  place  a  moveable  mirror  without  the  window,  by  turn- 
ing it  more  or  lefs,  you  will  have  on  the  paper  all  the  objefts  that 
are  on  each  fide  of  the  window, 

•  If  inllead  of  placing  the  mirror  without  the  window  you  place 
it  in  the  room,  and  above  the  hole  (which  mult  then  be  made  near 
the  top  of  the  Ihutter),  you  may  receive  the  reprefentation  on  a 
paper  placed  horizontally  on  a  table  ;  and  draw,  atyour  leifure,  alt 
the  objefts  that  are  there  painted. 

•  Nothing  can  be  more  plealing  than  this  Recreation,  efpecially 
when  tliC  objedts  are  Ibongly  enlightened  by  the  fun  :  and  not  only 
land  prolpedls,  but  a  fea  port,  when  the  water  is  fomewhat  agi- 
tated, or  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  prefcnts  a  very  delightful  ap- 
pearance. 

•  This  reprefentation  affords  the  moft  perfeft  model  for  painters, 
as  well  for  the  tone  of  colours,  as  that  degradation  of  (hades,  occa- 
lioned  by  the  interpofition  of  the  air,  which  has  been  (b  judly  ex- 
preifed  by  forne  modern  painters. 

«  It  is  neceliary  that  the  paper  have  a  circular  form,  for  other- 
wife,  when  the  center  of  it  was  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs,  the  two 
fides  would  be  beyond  it,  and  confequently  the  images  would  be 
confuled.  If  the  frame  were  contrived  of  a  fpherical  figure,  and 
the  glals  were  in  its  center,  the  reprefentation  would  be  (till  more 
accurate.  If  the  objeft  without  be  at  the  diltance  of  twice  the  focal 
length  of  the  glafs,  the  image  in  the  room  will  be  of  the  fame  mag- 
nitude wiih  the  object,     r 

'  The  lights,  fliades,  and  colours  in  the  camera  obfcura  appear 
not  onlyjuit,  but,  by  the  images  being  reduced  to  a  fmaller  Com- 
pafs,  much  ftronger  than  in  nature:  add  to  this,  that  thele  pic- 
tures exceed  ail  others  by  repreltnting  the  motion  of  the  (everal 
ob}e6ts  :  thus  we  (ce  the  animals  walk,  run,  or  fly,  the  clouds  float 
in  the  air,  the  leaves  quiver,  the  waves  roll,  Sic.  and  all  in  ftrift 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  beft  fituation  for  a  dark 
chamber  is  dire^Iy  north,  and  the  beft  time  of  tiie  day  is  noon.' 
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^-Recreation  XXXI,  To  fet  fire  to  a  (omlufiibU  body,  hyihtrifieC' 
iion  of  ttuo  concave  mirrors- 
'  The  rays  of  a  luminous  body  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave 
mirror  being  rifl?ft!.(l  in  parallel  lines,  if  a  lecond  mirror  be  placed 
diametrically  oppofitc  the  firfl,  it  will,  by  coUedling  tliofe  rays  in  its 
focus,   fet  fire  to  a  conibiiftible  Ixody. 

*  Place  two  concave  niitjo/s  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
dillance  from  each  othe-,  and  let  the  axis  of  each  of  rliem  he 
in  the  fame  line.  In  the*  focus  of  one  of  them,  place  a  live 
coal,  and  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  (onie  gunpowder.  Wirh 
a  pair  of  double  bellows,^which  m.ike  a  continual  blafV,  keep 
conftantly  blowing  the  co^f,  and  notwithltandmg  the  diltancc  be- 
tween them,   the  powder  wi  I  prefently  take  fire 

*  It  is  nor  ne:cflary  that  thcle  nurrors  be  of  metal  or  glafs, 
thofe  made  of  wood  or  pafleboard,  gildeil,  will  produce  the  ex- 
ploficn,  which  has  fometimos  taken  ertctt  at  the  diltancc  of  fifty 
feet,  when  mirrors  of  cightcieu  inches  or  two  feet  diameter  have 
been  ufcd. 

*  This  experiment  fuccec<]s  with  more  difficulty  at  great  dif- 
tances }  which  may  proceed  from  the  moifture  in  a  !irge  quan- 
tity of  air.  It  would  doubltfs  take  efFcft  more  readily,  if  a  tin 
tube,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  mirrors,  were  to  be  placed  be- 
tween them.' 

*  Recreation  XXXIX.     T/ie  artificial  rainboiu. 

'  Oppofite  a  window  into  which  tlie  fun  fliines  direct,  fufpend  a 
glafs  globe  filled  with  water,  by  a  firing  that  runs  over  a  pulley,  fo 
that  the  fun's  rays  may  fall  on  it.  Then  drawing  the  globe  gra- 
dually up,  when  it  comes  ro  the  height  of  about  forty  degrees,  yoxi 
will  fee,  by  placing  yourfelf  in  a  proper  fituntion,  a  purp'e  colour 
in  the  glals,  and  by  drawing  it  gradually  up  higher,  the  other 
prifmatic  colouis,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  will  luccefTively 
appear  ;  after  which  the  colours  will  difappear,  till  the  globe  is 
raifed  to  about  fifty  degrees,  when  they  wjll  again  be  fren,  but  in 
an  inverted  order,  the  red  appearing  fiift,  and  the  blue  or  violet 
laft  :  and  when  the  globe  comes  up  to  little  more  than  fifty-four  de- 
grees they  will  totally  vaniQi. 

*  Thele  appearances  ferve  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  natural 
rainbows,  of  which  there  are  frequently  two  ;  the  one  being  about 
eight  degrees  above  the  other,  and  the  order  of  their  colours  is 
inverted,  as  in  this  experiment,  red  being  the  uppermoft  coJQur  ia 
the  lower  bow,  and  violet  in  the  other. 

*  The  rainbow  is  not  in  the  clouds,  but  in  the  falling  rain,  and 
always  oppofite  the  fun.  The  different  order  of  the  colours  in  the 
bows  arifes  from  their  different  reflexions;  thofe  of  the  und^r  bow 
being  caufed  by  two  refractions  and  one  reflexion,  and  thofe  of  the 
upper,  by  two  refradtions  and  two  refleiSions,  and  therefore  the  co- 
lours of  this  are  lefs  bright  than  the  other,  tiieir  llrength  being  di« 
minifiied  by  every  refleftion. 

*  Now,  it  has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  that  forty 
degrees  forms  the  greateft  angle  by  which  the  moft  refrangible  rajj 
can,  after  one  reflection,  be  re  framed  to  the  eye;  and  that  forae- 
thing  more  than  forty-two  degrees  forms  the  greateft  angle,  under 
which  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  can  come  to  the  eye  after  one  re- 
fle6^ion.  Therefore  all  the  colours  of  the  lower  bow  muft  lie  ia 
the  fpace  of  lefs  than  two  degrees.     In  like  manner  it  has  been 
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proved,  that  fifty  degrees  make  the  leaft  angle  under  which  fhefeaffi 
refrangible  rays  can  be  vifible  to  the  eye  after  two  refledlions;  and 
that  about  fifty-four  degiees  will  be  the  leaft  angle  under  which  the 
moft  refrangible  rays  can  come  to  the  eye  after  two  refleftions. 
Therefore  all  the  ccloursof  the  upper  bow  inuft  be  in  lefs  than  iom 
degrees. 

*  It  follows  from  what  is  here  laid,  that  all  rainbows  are  of  a 
circular  form  and  equal  magnitude,  and  as  they  are  always  oppo- 
fite  the  fun,  the  parts  we  fee  of  them  muft  be  in  proportion  to  its 
height  above  the  horiaon  :  v.'hen  his  altitude  is  forty  degiees,  only 
the  upper  rainbow  can  be  vifible,  arnd  when  it  is  fifty-four  degrees 
there  can  be  no  rainbow  ;  but  as  the  fun's  height,  during  the  win- 
ter half  year,  is  never  equal  to  forty  degrees,  there  may  then  be 
alwaya  two  bows  vifible.' 

In  this  volume,  as  in  the  former,  fbme  few  inaccuracies  in 
the  principles  occur  ;  thtis,  at  p.  7,  in  treating  of  the  refrac- 
tions of  bodies,  the  angles  are  ufed  ir^llead  of  iht  Jints  of  the 
angles. 

[   To  be  coniinued.   } 


VIII.  Four  Tra^s,  together  <voitb  Tnvo  Sermons  on  Political  ani 
Commercial  Suhje^s.  By  Jofiah  Tucker,  Z>.  D^  Dean  of  Glo- 
Gefter.     8^0.   3/.  fiixed.     Rivington. 

nPHE  firft  of  thefe  pieces  contains  a  folution  of  the  import- 
■*  ant  queftion,  Whether  a  poor  cauntry,  where  raw  mate- 
rials and  provifions  are  cheap,  and  wages  low,  can  fupplatrt 
the  trade  of  a  rich  manufaduring  country,  where  raw  mate- 
rials and  provifions  are  dear,  and  the  price  of  labour  high  ? 

The  author  clearly  proves,  that  a  poor  country  can  never 
rival  a  rich  one  in  the  more  operofe,  complicated,  and  expen- 
five  branches  of  a  manufadure  ;  and  that  it  never  can  lofe  its 
trade,  while  it  retains  its  induilry. 

This  tra£t  was  never  printed  before,  and  is  now  published 
a«  a  kind  of  ii)trodi4\i\ioa  to  thofe  that  follow,  or  as  a  fort  of 
bafis,  on  which  the  fucceeding  arguments  are  chiefly  founded. 

In  the  fecond  trad  the  author  confiders  the  cafe  of  going  to 
war  for  the  foke  of  trade  j  and  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  nei- 
ther princes  nor  people  can  be  gainers  by  the  moft  fuccefsful 
wars  ;  that  trade  will  make  its  way  to  the  country  where  goods 
are  manufaftured  the  belt  aad  cheapeft;  that  conquering  na- 
tions neither  manufafture  well,  nor  cheap,  and  confequently 
muft  fink  in  trade,  in  proportion  as  they  extend  in  conqueft. 

This  piece  was  firft  publiflied  in  the  year  1 763,  juft  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  war,  and  is  the  fragment  of  a  greater 
work. 

Traft  III.  is  a  letter  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  a  merchant 
in  London,  to  his  nephew  in  America.   This  was  firft  printed 
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irt  tTrey^ai*  1766,  towards  fh^  ClblV  6f  the  detaite  about  the 
Stamp  Adl;  and  is  calculated  to  fhew  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
fhe  Americans  in  claiftiing  an  o^empt'icn'  from  parliamentary 
fates. 

Among  othef  argutfiertfS  in  fa^'o'ur  of  this  claim,  it  has 
been  urg'ed,  that  the  king  hatTj  granted  charters  of  exemption 
to  the  Amer?can  colonies.  Our  author  having  (hewn,  that  th^ 
king  could  not  legally  and  conrtitufioTialTy  grant  fuch  exemp- 
tions, proceeds  to  deny  the  faifV,  and  to  prove,  that  no  fuch 
charters  were  ever  granted.  *  Many  of  the  colony  charters, 
he  fays,  afferf  quiie  the  cdntt'ary,  hf  containing  exprefs  rc- 
fervations  of  parliamcnfafy  rights,  particularly  that  great  one 
of  levying  taxeS.  And  thofe  Charters,  which  do  not  nuke 
fiich  proviToCs  in  exprefs  tenns^  itiuft  be  fuppofed  virtually  to 
imply  thtfm  ;  Lecaufe  the  law  and  conftitutibri  will  not  allow, 
that  the  king  can  do  more  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  the 
prerogative  royal,  thah  the  law  and  conflituiion  authorize  him 
to  do.* 

In  anothef  plate  he  has  this  remark  :  *  Our  former  princes 
daimed  a  right,  and  frequently  exercifed  the  power  of  levying 
tttxes,  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  But  upon  fettling, 
the  colonies,  this  fuppofed  right,  which  coft  Charles  I.  his, 
crown,  and  his  life,  was  not  inHfled  on  in  any  of  the  char- 
ters, and  was  exprefsly  given  up  in  that  which  was  granted; 
to  lord  Baltimore  for  Maryland.  Now  this  claufe,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  renunciation  of  obfoletc  prerogative, 
ii  quoted  in  our  newfpapers,  as  if  it  was  a  renunciation  of 
the  rights  of  parliament  to  raife  taxes.  Whereas  the  king  ia 
that  charter  Aipulated  oiily  for  hiihfelf,  his  heir^,  and  fuccef- 
foi's,  not  to  raife  taxes  by  virfue  of  the  prerogative  royal  ; 
which  certainly  he  might  do,  and  which  was  very  proper  to  be 
done  for  the  encouragement  and  fecurity  of  a  new  colony.  But ' 
he  could  not  ftipulate  for  the  parliament ;  atid  indeed  he  did 
not  attempt  to  do  it.' 

In  the  fourth  Traft  the  author  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
true  intereft  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  colonies ;  and 
to  explain  the  only  means  of  living  with  theih  on  terms  of  miu 
tual  fatisfafiion  and  friendfhip; 

*  After  having  pondered  and  revolved  the  affair  over  and 
oV6r,  I  cOnfefs,  he  fays,  there  feerhs'  to  me  to  be  but  the  five 
following  propofals,  which  can  poflibly  be  made,  viz.-     ,. 

*  I.  To  fuffer  things  to  go  on    for  a  while,  as  they  lia»e  , 
l^ely  done,  in  hopes   that  forae  favourable  opportunity  niiay>   • 
oflfer  fof  recovering  the  jurifdidion   of  the  British  legiflature 
over  her  colonies,  and  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country. — Or  if  thefe  tcinporifing  meafurrt  fliould  be  " 
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found  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  the  evil,  inftead  of  removing 
it  J — then, 

*  2dly,  To  attempt  to  perfuade  the  colonies  to  fend  over  a 
certain  number  of  deputies,  or  reprefentatives,  to  fit  and  vote 
in  the  Biitifli  pailiament  ;  in  order  to  incorporate  America 
and  Great  Britain  into  one  common  empire. — Or  if  this  pro- 
pofal  ftiould  be  found  impradicable,  whether  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  attending  it  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
becaufe  that  the  Americans  themfelves  would  not  concur  in 
fuch  a  meafiire  ; — then, 

*  3dly,  To  declare  open  war  againft  them  as  rebels  and 
revolters ;  and  after  having  made  a  perfedt  conqueft  of  the 
country,  then  to  govern  it  by  military  force  and  defpotic  fway. 
— Or  if  this  fcheme  fhould  be  judged  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the 
moft  deftruitive,  and  the  leafl;  eligible  of  any  ; — then, 

*  4thly,  To  propofe  to  coiifeiit  that  America  (hould  become 
the  general  feat  of  empire;  and  that  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land Hiould  be  governed  by  vice  roys  fent  over  from  the  court 
refitiencies,  either  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  at  fome 
other  American  imperial  city  — Or  if  this  plan  of  accommo- 
dation fhould  be  ill  diget^ed  by  home-born  Englifhmen,  who, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  would  never  fubmit  to  fuch  an  in- 
dignity ; — then, 

*  Sthly,  To  propofe  to  feparate  entirely  from  the  colonies, 
by  declaring  them  to  be  a  free  and  independent  people,  over 
whom  we  lay  no  claim  ;  and  then  by  offering  to  guarantee 
this  freedom  and  independence  againft  all  foreign  invaders 
whomfocver.* 

Thefe  being  all  the  plans,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
feem  capable  of  being  propofed,  the  author  examines  each  of 
them  in  their  order;  and  finds  them  all  imprai^icable  or  im- 
proper, except  the  laft. 

But  as  the  propofal  of  an  entire  feparation  from  our  North 
American  colonies  may  probably  feem  extravagant  and  abfurd 
to  thofe,  who  are  wholly  occupied  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  trade,  and  are  ftrangers  to  the  revolutions  of  ftates  and 
empires,  the  author  enters  into  a  difcuGion  of  the  fuppofed 
difadvantages  attending  fuch  a  disjundion  ;  and  tht.n  fets  forth- 
the  manifold  advantages,  which  England  would  derive  from 
fuch  a  fcheme.-— We  ffiall  briefly  mention  two  or  three  of 
them, 

I.  A  disjundion  from  the  northern  colonies  would  effec- 
tually put  a  flop  to  our  prefent  emigrations  ;  as  it  is  a  capital 
offence  to  inveigle  artificers  and  mechanics  to  leave  the  king- 
dom,  2.  In  cale  of  a  feparation  we  fhould  fave  betwen  3  and 
400,0001.  a  year,  by  being  difcharged  from  the  payment  of 
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any  clvUor  military  eftablifhi-rent  belonging  to  the. colonies. 
3  The  ceafing  of  the  pay  ■  eiit  of  bountes  on  certain  colony 
produdions  woiilci  be  anoil;;!-  great  faving ;  perhaps  not  Icfs 
than  'COjOOcl.  a  ytar.  4  When  we  are  no  longer  conneite4 
with  the  colonies  by  the  imaginary  tie  ot  an  identify  of  •§<>-. 
vernment,  then  our  merchant  exporters  and  manutaiiiirehl 
will  have  a  better  cliance  of  ha^ng  their  debts  paid,  than 
they  have  at  prtfent  -.for  as  matter^,  new  Uand,  the  cilonilVs 
choofe  to  carry  their  reai'y  cafh  to  otl-er  nations,  while  rhey 
are  contracling  debts  wiih  thiir  mother  cbunfry»  with  whinfi 
they  think  they  can  take  greater  liberfies.  5.  After  a  fepa- 
ration  from  the  colonics,  our  influence  over  them  would  be 
much  greater  than  ever  it  wa*,  fincc  they  began  to  feel  their 
own  weight  and  iirportance  :  for  at  ,  reftnt  we  are  looked 
upon  in  no  bet  er  light,  than  I'nt  of  robbers  and  ufurpers ; 
whereas  we  (hould  then  be  confiJered  as  their  prof  dors,  me- 
diators, benefadors.  '    .  *• 

The  author  points  out  Ibme  other  ad^^aOfages,  ^hich'W^ 
thinks  would  attend  a  feparation  from  our  northern  coloiues.* 
But  for  his  reafoning  ai  large  upon  this  important  lubjed,  we' 
muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  trad  itfelf. 

The  Sermons  fubjoiiied  to  tliefe  pieces,  are  noon  TibjeS^  oF 
a  fimilir  kind.  In  the  firfl  the  author  flitws  the  Connedion 
and  mutual  Relation  between  Chriftian  Morality,  pood  Go- 
vernment, and  national  Commerce.  In  the  Lccmd,  he  p^;in"t9 
out  the  true  Boundaries  between  the  luxurious  and  thfc  tetn* 
perate,  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous  Kf'joyir.ent  of  GodV 
good  Creatures;  witii  their  refpedive  Etfcds  and  Influence  on' 
iiational  Commerce,  national  Riches,  and  national  Prof- 
peiity. 

The  reader  who  has  a  tnfte  for  poliiical  difquifitijns,  can- 
not fail  of  receiving  entertainment  and  iiiftrudion  in  the  pc- 
rufal  of  thefe  excellent  trads. 

IX.  Objirvationt  on  Antimony,  read  before  the  Midical  Socittj  of 
London,  and  publtjhtd  at  their  Reqytjt,  Bj  John  Miliar, 
M.  D.     8vo.  2j.     Johnfon. 

■fTIT'E  have  feldom  feen  any  obfervationis  fo  vague,  fuperfi- 
*  '     cial,   and   indecifive   a!>  tliofe  which   are   related  in  this 

pamphlet.     A  few  inftances  may  be  fufficicnt  to  confirm  the 

truth  ot  this  remark. 

*  It  is  now,  lays  the  author,  more  than  twenty  years  fiice  it 

(arfenic)  was  taken  in  large  quantity  by  four  perfons,  on  whom 

it   had  no  other  efFed  than,  what  is  ufually  produced  by  anti- 

nojiial  preparations,  to  excite  violent  vomiting.     All  of  them 
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were  lately,  and,  I  believe,  are  ftill  in  perfeft  health.  To 
this  I  was  an  eye-witnefs,  and  took  large  lumps  of  white  ar- 
fenic  out  of  the  pot  in  which  their  vidluals  were  prepared.  It 
happened  at  Kelfo,  in  the  (hire  of  Roxburgh,  and  is  well  known 
in  that  country.* 

Before  this  author  had  afTerted  that  arfenic  was  here  taken 
in  large  quantity,  he  certainly  ought  to  have  fpecified  the 
quantity  which  had  been  put  into  the  pot,  and  alfo  the  weight 
of  the  large  lumps  which  he  took  out  of  it.  Without  this  pre- 
cifion,  the  allegation  muft  remain  totally  unfupported :  and  in 
faft  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  only  a  very  fmall  portiori 
of  arfenic  was  diflblved. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  calx  of  antimony,  he  thiis  pro« 
ceeds : 

*  It  enters  the  compofition  of  a  medicine  defcribed  by  the 
judicious  Dr.  Morton,  with  which,  in  three  inftances,  he  cured 
an  obftinate  intermitting  fever.  In  one  cafe  the  difeafe  was  of 
two  years  ftanding,  and  in  all  of  them'  had  refirted  a  diligent 
and  Ikilful  application  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  But  thefe  were 
the  only"  opportunities  he  had  of  trying  it ;  for  having  never 
met  with  any  other  cafe  in  which  that  excellent  febrifuge  diH- 
appointed  his  expedation,  he  deemed  it  an  unpardonable  wan- 
tonnefs  to  ufe  a  precarious  remedy,  while  he  was  poflefTed  of 
one  more  certain  and  efficacious.* 

We  are  here  informed,  that  though  Dr.  Morton  admlnlfter- 
cd  the  calx  of  antimony  fuccefsfully  in  three  cafes,  which  had 
refifted  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  were  the  only  opportunities  he' 
had  of  trying  it,  yet  he  deemed  it  an  unpardonable  wanton^ 
nefs  to  ufe  a  precarious  remedy,  while  he  was  poflefled  of  one' 
more  certain  and  efficacious,  viz.  the  Peruvian  bark.  We^ 
muft  leave  to  the  acutenefs  of  others  to  difcovcr  the  force  of 
this  reafoning. 

We  (hall  next  cite  what  this  author  calls  the  rcfult  of  his' 
own  experience  and  obfervation. 

*  In  one  inftance,  fays  he,  I  have  feen  a  dangerous  pleuri- 
tic fever,  of  feven  days  ftanding,  accompanied  with  an  incef- 
fant  cough,  a  hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  laborious  breathing, 
arid  violent  pain  in  the  breaft,  perfeflly  cured  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  ufe  of  antimonial  wine. 

*  A  dropfy  of  two  years  ftanding,  occafioned  by  a  tedious 
remitting  fever,  and  accompanied  with  an  obftruflion  in  the 
liver,  which  had  withftood  the  diligent  application  of  a  va- 
riety of  medicines,  under  the  direftion  of  feveral  Ikilful  prac- 
titioners, was  cured  in  a  few  days  by  a  medicine  which  owed 
its  efficacy  to  tartar  emetic. 
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*  An  obftinate  dyfentery,  which  had  long  refifted  many 
other  methods  of  cure,  was  perfeflly  removed  by  two  dofes  of 
the  vitrum  antunonii  ceratum. 

*  Encpuraged  by  thefe  fignal  inftances  of  the  efficacy  of 
antimonial  medicines,  and  by  the  univerfal  prejudice  in  their 
favour,  I  have  ufed  them  in  many  thoufand  cafes,  bur  never, 
eyen  in  flighter  difeafes,  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  When  given 
with  much  attention  and  caution,  they  have  generally  failed 
\Yhere  milder  medicines  have  proved  efFe£lual,  and  in  fome  ia- 
llance?  they  have  been  prejudicial, 

*  In  a  recent  dropfy  and  vifceral  pbftruflions  occafioned  by 
a  reipitting  fever,  tartar  emetic  was  prefcribed  not  only  with* 
out  fuccefs,  but  with  an  apparent  aggravation  of  the  fymp- 
loms,  which  were  afterwards  perfeftly  removed  by  the  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark,  fnake-root,   and  rhubarb.' 

From  thii  pafl'age  wc  learn,  that  antimony  proved  efFeflual 
in  t|)e  f  tire  pf  three  obi^inate  and  dangerous  difeafes ;  and  yet 
that  this  fam^  adlive  mineral  generally  failed,  in  many  thou- 
fand eafts,  where  milder  medicines  fuccceded.  What  a  capri- 
cious, powerful  and  inadive  medicine  this  fame  antimony 
mult  be  ! 

*  I  have  been  defired,  proceeds  he,  to  vifit  children  and 
fome  grown  perfons  in  fevers,  attended  with  convulfions, 
which  were,  with  good  reafon,  attributed  to  the  mifapplica- 
t^on  of  antimonials,  and  in  one  cafe  an  imprudent  ufe  of  them 
,vvas  judged  to  be  the  caufe  of  death.' 

We  know  not  any  medicine  the  mifapplication,  or  imprudint 
uft  of  which  may  not  be  produ£\ive  of  the  fame  efFeft. 

We  fliall  difmifs  this  performance  with  oblerving,  that 
the  charge  which  it  contains  againft  antimony  is  extremely 
ill  fupported,  and  in  many  places  palpably  inconfiilent. 


X.  An  Enquiry  into  tht  Moving  Poiutrs  tmployed  in  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  \  in  a  LtQure  delivtrtd  at  Newcaftle,  tht  I'itb  of 
December,  1773,  to  a  large  Company  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Fa- 
tuity and  others.  By  Andrew  Wilfon,  M.  D.  ivo.  is.  6d.  Dilly. 

TpHIS  enquiry  is  divided  into  feven  propofitions,  of  which 
•■•     we  ftiall  give  a  general  detail. 

The  firil  propofition  is,  that  the  heart  is  not  the  fountain 
or  origin  of  the  motion  of  the  animal  fluids.  According  to 
this  ingenious  author,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  cbiefljr 
promoted  by  the  fluids  in  the  lafteal  and  abforbent  veflels.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  this  bypothefis  does  not  account  for  the 
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ott^in  of  tlie  morion.     For  rlic  .  ir-.''i.-;tion  is  carried  on   before 
any  aliment  has  been    received   bv    the  bowels  and  the  fitiids 
muft  have  been  ptevioufly  convtyed  to  the   orifices  of  the   ab- 
/brbent  vefTcls  before  thefe  re' urn  them  to  the  large  veins. 

"The  fecond  propofitiqn  is,  that  the  blood,  in  being  fuHjefled 
to  the  contradlions  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  acquires  no 
quantity  of  motion  that  it  was  riot  poifeired  of  before.  In 
ftipport  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  WiHon  argues,  that  as  the  heart 
tranfi'nits  by  its  coiUraOions  no  blooJ  into  the  aiteries,  but 
what  is  received  from  the  veins,  fo  it  cannot  d  liver  it  fafter, 
or  with  greater  momenium  Our  author  even  affinns,  that 
the  abfolute  momentum  of  the  blood  moving  in  the  vena  cava 
and  all  the  veins,  is  greater  than  the  momentum  with  which 
it  moves  in  the  aorta  and  all  the  arteries.  For,  though  the 
heart  can  deJiver  no  blood  to  the  arteries,  but  what  it  receives 
from  the  veins,  yet  the  veins  really  receive  as  much  refilhnce 
to  the  moti  n  of  the  bbod  in  them,  by^  every  contraflion  of 
ihe  auricles  of  the  heart,  as  the  arterial  blood  receives  accef- 
fion  of  mdmentuai  by  the  contrailians  of  the  ventricles ;  ex- 
cepting in  fo  far  as  the  mufcular  vigour  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  may  differ  from  each  o'h-r. 

In  the  third  propofition  it  is  afHimcd,  that  the  arterial  mo- 
tion of  the  l^uids  does  not  necefTnily  depetid  on  the  impulfes 
of  the  heart,  but  can  be  accompliflied  independent  of  any 
iuch  force.  As  examples  in  favour  of  this  dodrine,  the  au- 
thor mentions  the  circulation  or  progreffive  motion  of  the  fap 
in  vegetables,  which  is  conduced  without  any  impulfe  anala- 
gous  to  the  adion  of  the  heart  ;  the  peculiar  ceconomy  of  the 
liver  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  tranfmitted  thro* 
the  heart  of  the  fostus. 

In  tlie  fourth  propofition  the  author  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  mufcular  power  of  the  lieart  is  not  fufficient  to  iin- 
prefs  fi  ch  a  momeiitum  on  the  fluids  us  to  carry  thein  to  the 
ultimate  limits  of  the  circulation.  In  the  6fth,  he  maintains, 
that  theie  are  other  po^eiful  agents  always  afting  in  the  ani- 
mal aconomy,  which,  by  a  mechanical  ncceflVty,  influence 
the  progrellive  motion  of  the  blood,  is  well  where  the  powers 
of  the  heart  can  be  traced,  as  where  they  cannot  })oflibly 
reach.  Among  thefe  the  author  reckons  a  tendency  to  mo- 
tion in.  the  fluids  themfelves.  In  the  fixth  propofition,  he 
contends  for  the  inflyence  of  anoti  cr  power,  which  he  calls 
the  principle  of  life;  and  in  the  feventh  propofi  ion  he  de- 
clares himfelf  of  opinion,  that  both  the  prinnry  and  final  in- 
tention'of  the  agenry  of  the  heart  in  the  animal  ceconomy, 
niult  be  fomething  very  different  from,  and  Itfi  obvious  than, 
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the  Aipporting  of  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  blood.  That 
our  readers  may  be  e»a;jled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  author's 
fentiments  on  this  head,  we  fliall  lay  before  them  the  follow- 
ing paflage. 

'  Firfl,  then,  it  mnft  be  attended  to,  that  the  alternate 
pulfations  of  the  heart  neceflariiy  imply  a  correfpondent  alter- 
nation of  the  effluxes,  or  powers  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
of  their  origin  the  brain  ;  at  leaft  in  (o  far  as  their  powers 
immediately  reCpcdt  the  aAion  of  the  heart, 

*  Phyfiologifts  generally  fuppofe  that  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  namely,  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  are 
in  a  paralytic  ftate  dating  the  time  of  their  diaftoles,  or  dur- 
ing the  time  thty  are  filling  again  with  blood,  after  they  hare 
emptied  themfclves  by  ihcir  fjftoles  or  contrattions.  It  is  alfu 
now  fuppofcd  by  fome  ingenious  phyfiologills,  that  the  heart 
isconltantly  rouzed  out  of  this  paralytic  (tate,  by  the  iirira- 
tion  of  the  blood  that  fills  thefe  cavities  from  time  to  time. 
But  this  theory  wholly  rells  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  re- 
laxed ftate  of  thcfe  mufcles  is  owing  to  f)mc  peculiarity  in 
their  ftrudlure,  by  which  they  cannot  preferve  their  mufcular 
contraftion  above  an  inftant  at  a  time,  and  that  they  cannot 
recover  it  but  by  the  reiterated  adion  of  a  ftimulus  upon 
them. 

*  Now  all  this  is  fo  contrary  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
mufcular  fibres,  and  all  that  we  know  of  them  in  other  cafes, 
that  the  fuppofition  ought  not  to  be  admitted  upon  lefs  than 
a  deiiionftration,  that  it  cannot  be  explained  upon  other  prin- 
ciples more  agreeable  to  the  animal  ceconomy^  We  have  in- 
ftances  of  the  natural  contradile  power  of  mufcular  fibres  be- 
ing relaxed  by  irritdtion,  as  happens  to  both  the  fphinfters  of 
the  principal  excretories  in  the  uody  when  they  are  follicited 
to  a  difcharge :  but  I  do  not  remember  one  inftance  of  muf- 
cular fibres  whofe  natural  contraftion  depends  on  irritation, 
excepting  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris.  No  Ipund  mufcle  can 
be  in  a  relaxed  paralytic  ftate,  except  from  a  defeft  of  the 
influence  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  with  it  upon  it. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  intermifli.ms  of  mufcular  aflion  in 
the  heart,  muft  proceed  from  an  intermiffion  in  the  adion  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  upon  it.  There  muft  be  eftablifhed  in- 
termiffions  there. of  the  effluxes  from  thefe  organs  of  life  upon 
the  heart,  which  determine  its  alternate  ftates  of  aftion  and 
inadion. 

\  Therefore,  before  phyfiologifts  take  upon  them  to  deter- 
mine the  ufe  of  the  contradions  and  relaxations  of  the  heart, 
it  becomes  a  necefTary  previous  enquiry,  to  difcover  what  may 
be  the  ufe  of  thefe  intermiflions  in  the  vital  organs  where  they 

ori- 
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originate ;  becanfc  poffibly  the  importance  of  thefe  alterna- 
tions there  may  be  greafer  than  in  the  heart,  where  they  ap- 
pear more  Tenfibly,  though  only  as  an  efFeS.  I  cannot  pro- 
pofe  here  to  enter  more  minutely  into  this  difquifition :  I  fhall 
therefore  difmifs  it  with  this  refleftioi>.  Seeing  readion  muft 
always  be  equal  to  aclioii,  and  as  no  effed  can  be  greater  than 
its  caufe,  therefore  the  alternate  efforts  of  the  brain  on  the 
nerves  that  agitate  the  heart,  muft  have  as  great  an  tfFedl  on 
the  brain  itfelf  and  its  effluxes,  as  it  has  fecondarily  on  the 
heart  itfelf  and  \)\c  fluids  whofe  courfe  it  regulates. 

*  Secondly,  there  is  good  reafon  and  ground  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  concufllons  of  the  heart  have  alfo  a  direi\  cfFed  for- 
ward, upon  the  fyftem  of  the  folids  in  which  the  fluids  agi- 
tated by  the  heart  move.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  palTive 
expanfion  and  pulfation  which  it  caufes  in  the  arteries,  though 
1  include  it ;  but  that  every  fhock  of  the  heart  excites  a  re- 
ciprocal orgafmus,  or  aclive  tenfion,  through  the  whole  feries 
of  the  folids,  which  keeps  them  always  prepared  and  enlivened 
for  admitting  and  afting  upon  the  fluids  every  where,  in  the 
manner  I  have  attorapred  above  to  exprefs  my  conception  ot. 
Whether  the  arterial  and  venous  fyitems  connefted  with  the 
ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  by  tendinous-like  begin- 
nings, aft  as  antagonifts  to  the  mufcular  contraflion,  I  fliall 
fi^baiit  to  the  decifion  of  further  enquiry  and  obfervation. 

,*  Thirdly,  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  alfo  momenta- 
ply  irritate  and  roufe  that  vital  principle  animating  every  fluid 
panicle,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

On  the  whole,  though  the  author  of  this  enquiry  has  (hewn 
juft  realons  for  being  dillatisfied  with  the  common  opinion  ref- 
peAing  the  power  of  the  heart  in  conducing  the  circulation, 
yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  of  what  he  afligns  as  the 
caufes  of  this  motion,  feme  are  not  fufficlently  fupported  by 
the  eftablifned  principles  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  ^nd  other$_ 
fecm  inadequate  to  the  effeO.  On  a  fubjcfi  of  fuch  import- 
ance, however,  the  exertion  of  fo  much  ingenuity  as  Dr. 
Wilfon  here  difcovers  deferves  to  be  applauded  ;  and  though 
the  bypotheds  he  endeavours  to  confirm,  confidered  in  all  its 
parts,  fhould  not  meet  with  numerous  abettors  among  phy- 
fiologifts,  even  thofe  who  difTent  from  the  author's  doftrin? 
will  fubfcribe  to  the  juftnefs  of  his  arguments  againft  the  vali-, 
^ity  of  the  received  opinion  with  refped  to  tlie  circiilatioii  of 
the  blood. 
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Xt.  A  General  Theory  of  the  Polite  Arts  delivered  in  fingU  Articles^ 
and  digefied  according  t6  the  Alphal/etical  Order  of  their  technical 
Terms.  By  John  George  Sulzer,  Feilaiv  of  the  Roy*l  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.   Fol.  1.     A — I.   ^ta.    Leipzig.     Gtrman. 

'T'HIS  work  has  bean  undertaken  for  the  piirpofe  of  rendering  the 
"^  powers  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  tlie  clianns  of  all  the  po- 
lite arts  fubfervient  to  the  promotion  of  moral  fentimenc  and  virtne, 
Mr.  Sulzer,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  of  Germany,  has  every 
where  proved  the  arts,  which  are  the  iuhjeiSl  of  his  work,  capable 
of  producing  thefe  great  and  deflr^bl^  tfTefls ;  he  has  pointeii  o^t 
to  the  feveral  cLiflesof  artifts  the  real  dnd  intrinfic  dignity  of  their 
r^fpedtive  Itudicf,  together  with  the  fureft  means  of  profecuting 
them  in  the  rooft  advantageous  manner. 

Such  are  his  general  views :  the  merits  whereof  will  beft  appear 
from  fome  fpecimensj  in  the  (election  of  which  we  wiU  at  once  at^ 
tempt  to  gratify  the  generality  of  our  readers  with  fucb  effays  as, 
in  our  opinion,  are  moft  intelligible  and  univerfal  ;  and  to  do 
Ibme  juftice  at  Jcalt  to  the  excellent  author  of  this  work  by  a  faith- 
ful tranrtation  of  a  few  of  the  moll:  interefting  articles. 

*  Infcrifiion,  a  (hort  fpeech,  by  which  a  remarkable  faft  is  ex- 
preflcd  on  a  monument.  Though  an  infcfiption  is  not  necelliiril/ 
compofed  in  verfes,  yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  peculiar  jbrt  of 
epigram,  and  termed  an  epigram  for  a  monument.  From  its  pur- 
pofe,  an  infcription  is  to  exprefs  fome  memorable  fa£l  in  the  mo^ 
concife  and  energetic  terms.  It  is  therefore  one  of  thofe  works, 
tlie  importance  of  which  is  not  to  be  elliraated  by  their  bulk  { 
iince  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  compofe  a  perfe^l  inlcription,  than 
a  long  difcourfci  and  fince  the  moll  arduous  talk  of  poetry  and 
eloquence  is  to  denote  an  exteufive  fubjeft  by  a  few  mailer  ftrokes, 
and  to  fay  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  As  no  delcriptions  nor 
.elaborate  images  are  here  to  be  employed  to  llrike  the  imagination, 
the  izw  exprellions  mult  be  in  the  highefl  degree  pregnftit,  forcible* 
and  plain.  An  excellent  jjcnius  only,  and  even  this  but  in  fome 
fortunate  inrtant,  can  fiicceed  in  composing  an  infcription.  How 
much  i\n(&  may  be  crowded  into  the  fliorteft^  appears  from  that 
which  Pouffin  has,  in  a  famous  picture,  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
(hepherdefs,  "  lalfowas  in  Arcadia,"  upon  which  iClr.Du  Bos  has, 
in  his  KeliexionE  on  Poetry  apd  Painting,  vol.  i.  fe£t.  6.  made  fome 
pertinent  remarks. 

•The  ancients  were  often  very  fuccefiful  in  their  infcriptions  ; 
and  we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  engaged  in  a  fimilar  talk,  to  ftudy 
thofe  preferved  by  Paufanias,  in  his  account  of  Greece  j  thole  that 
are  ftill  extant  in  the  Greek  anthology  j  and  the  beft  of  tbofc  that 
hav»  been  collefted  from  ancient  monuments. 

'  Befides  the  ingenuity  of  invention,  a  perfeft,  fimple,  forcible^ 
cpncife,  and  very  harmonious  expreflion  is  required  for  an  in- 
fcription, in  order  to  fix  it  the  better  in  the  memory.  If  pofllble^ 
it  ought  to  be  compofed  in  verfe,  in  hemiftichs,  diftichs,  tetra- 
ftichs.  This,  however,  is  not  always  pradVicablc..  Inftead  of  verfe, 
it  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  divided  into  (hort.  harmonious  fciitences. 

Vol.  XXXVm.  Julj,  1774.  F  Hence 
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Hence  a  ftyle  has  arifen  peculiar  to  infcriptions,  and  termed  thtf 
ftylus  lapidai  is.  For  a  model  of  a  good  infcription  we  may  propofc 
that  on  the  chapel  near  Murten  in  Swifferland,  in  W'hich  the 
bones  of  the  Burgundians  who  were  flain  there  in  a  famous  battle, 
have  been  colle£led> 

DEO  OPT.  MAX. 

CAROLT  INCLYTI  FORTISSIMI  DUClS  BtJR- 

GUNDIAE  EXERCITUS  MURATUM 

OBSIDENS  AB  HELVETllS  CAESUS 

HOC  SUI  MONUMENTUM  RELIQUIT. 

*  On  account  of  its  noble  fimplicity,  the  infcription  on  the  Houfer 
of  Invalids  at  Berlin,  deferves  alfo  a  place  here:  LAESO  ET  IN- 
VICTO  MILITI.  On  one  of  the  largeft  public  buildings  of  that 
city,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  German  inibription  that  would  dif- 
grace  even  a  tradefman. 

*  Sometimes  thequcllion  has  been  ftarted,  whether  it  would  not  be 
advifeable  for  painters  to  illultrate  their  works,  like  monuments, 
by  infcriptions  ?  That  a  pi6lure  would  thus  be  greatly  improved, 
is  apparent*.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  them  with  as  great 
propriety  as  Pouflin  has  done  in  the  above  inftance ;  yet  there 
are  many  means  for  doing  fo.  Such  infcriptions  may  find  a  place 
on  buildings,  on  monuments,  on  vafes,  and  on  other  parts  of  a 
picture.  VVhoever  views  the  plate  of  Fuefsli's,  publiflied  at  London 
m  1768,  reprefenting  Dion  at  Syracufe  feeing  a  fpedtre,  will  readily 
difcover  feveral  fituations  happily  adapted  to  receive  an  infcription. 
.This  matter  is  important  and  deferves  an  accurate  confideration. 

*  Monument.  A  work  of  ait  erected  in  public  places,  intended 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remaikable  perfons  or  fafts  to  pof- 
ferity.  Every  monument  is  defigned  to  attraft  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders, and  to  excite  in  their  minds  fentimental  ideas  of  the  per- 
lons  or  fafls,  to  whofe  memory  it  has  been  reared.  To  this  clafs 
therefore  are  to  be  referred,  the  tombs,  and  ftatues  of  eminent 
perfons,  trophies,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  and  thofe  works  of  archi- 
te^SI'ure  and  fculpture,  which  fpeak  to  pofterity.  As  the  polite  arts 
are  chiefly  defigned  to  excite  lively  images,  and  to  promote  virtu- 
ous fentiments  in  the  human  mind,  monuments  are  fome  of  the 
moft  important  works,  and  therefore  well  worth  ferious  atten- 
tion. 

*  Since  the  invention  of  tlie  art  of  writing,  a  written  account  put 
up  in  public  places,  appears  to  be  the  eafieft  mean  for  attaining 
the  purpofe  of  monuments :  and  hence  the  plaineft  monuments  took 
Their  rife,  fuch  as  pyramids,  columns,  or  mere  plain  walls,  on 
which  infcriptions,  cut  in  ftone,  or  caft  in  metal,  have  been  placed. 
It  appears  very  natural,  that  among  a  nation  fenJible  to  public 
virtue  and  merit,  fuch  monuments  Ihould  be  very  frequent.  Sup- 
pofe  the  public  places  and  neighbouring  walks  of  a  city  decorated 
with  monuments,  by  which  the  memory  of  every  illuftrious 
action  was  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  it  is  eafy  to  co4iceive  the 
great  utility  of  them.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  fo 
very  fimple  a  mean  for  llimulating  mankind  to  virtue  and  heroifra, 
in  the  moft  forcible  manner,  by  the  example  of  their  anceftors, 
Ihould  be  almolt  entirely  neglefted.     We  content  ourfelves  with 

*  See  Du  Bos  Reflex,  tpm.  i.  fed.  13. 
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prefervlng  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  ercdling  monuments  in 
fequeftered  cemeteries,  whilft  in  the  public  and  moft  frequented 
plates  we  behold  not  a  fingle  objcft  tending  to  infpire  the  mind 
with  a  noble  or  virtuous  (entiment  ? 

•  One  of  the  public  walks  at  Athens  was  a  portico,  in  which  the 
atcbievements  of  the  mod  eminent  citizens  were  delineated.  What 
could  be  eafier  than  to  adorn  all  public  walks  with  monuments, 
and  to  transform  them  into  fcbools  of  virtue  and  of  patriotic 
ientiments  ? 

•  This  negleft  of  the  ufe  of  public  monuments,  however,  fhall 
»ot  hinder  us  from  enquiring  into  their  different  fpecies,  and 
pointing  out  the  taftc  requifite  for  the  execution  of  them. 

•  In  every  monument  there  are  two  objedts  demanding  our  at- 
tention, viz.  its  body,  confitting  of  a  mafs  ttanding  by  itfelf,  and 
attrafting  the  eye  by  a  ftriking  and  peculiar  figuie ;  and  its  foul 
or  fpirit,  calculated  to  make  the  chief  imprcfiion,  for  which  tlie 
monument  is  deligned. 

«  The  invention  of  the  body  of  a  monument  is  eafy :  a  pyra« 
mid,  a  column,  a  pillar,  a  wall  with  a  pedeftal  and  cornice,  whe- 
ther plain,  or  adorned  with  piiaders  or  columns,  are  fufHcient. 
A  found  judgment  of  fitnefs  and  propriety  only,  is  here  re- 
quired, in  order  exafily  to  proportion  the  fize  and  grandeur  of 
the  work  to  the  importance  of  the  objedt}  and  to  avoid  the  impro* 
priety  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  private  virtue  by  a  worl^ 
approaching  to  the  eclat  of  a  triumphal  arch,  or  that  of  a  fplendid 
atchievement  by  which  the  whole  ftate  was  benefited,  by  the 
ilmple  appearance  of  a  plain  wall.  Both  the  fize  and  the  chara^er 
of  the  itru6ture  mud  be  accurately  adjusted  to  theobjedV  for  which 
it  is  intended  ;  and  thus  the  inventor  rauft  prove  himfelf  a  man  of 
tafte  and  found  judgment. 

•  The  artiit  thcrtfore  may  chufc  from  among  numberlefs  forirls 
and  figures  of  monuments,  from  the  plainelF  tombftone  to  the 
majeftic  triumphal  arch,  from  the  Ijngle  column  to  the  fplendid 
portico,  what  is  moft  fuitable  to  every  objeft.  After  a  judicious  choice 
of  the  form,  much  alfo  depends  on  the  propriety  of  its  embellifh- 
ments :  an  article  in  which  there  are  generally  more  faults  com- 
mitted by  excefs  than  by  defeft  j  the  fafelt  way,  therefore,  is  to 
endeavour  at  a  noble  fimplicity.  All  the  triumphal  arches  ftill 
extant  at  Rome  from  the  times  of  the  Csei'ars,  might  yet  be  difen- 
cumbered  of  a  multitude  of  decorations,  and  by  rjiefe  means  be  im- 
proved. The  chitf  defign  of  ftrudtures  like  ihele,  is  to  procure  a 
proper  place  for  the  infcription  or  the  figures,  which  conlticnte  the 
effential  part  of  the  monument,  and  to  adorn  that  part  with  fuit- 
able decorations.  When  the  llrudlure  has  attra<5fed  the  eye  of 
the  paflenger,  his  attention  muft,  on  a  nearer  approach,  be  wholly 
turned  on  the  (pirit  of  tbe  monument;  and  coniequently  the  em- 
belliftiments  mult  admit  nothing  by  which  that  attention  may  be 
diverted  from  the  principal  objedt.  It  is  alio  amntrerof  confe- 
quence  to  make  the  decorations  perfcftly  agree  with  the  charadter 
of  the  principal  idea  which  is  to  be  imprtifeJ.  Great  and  ferious, 
objefls  admit  of  no  fprightly  elegancies  ;  while  in  others,  agreeable 
and  pleafing  erabelliftiments  are  required.  Here  alfo  an  artiit  may 
exert  a  found  judgment,  or  an  extravagant  fancy  j  for  in  the  po- 
lite arts  there  is  nothing  fo  infignificant  but  what  becomes  a  fubjedl 
of  great  applaufe,  or  of  fevere  cenfure. 

•  Vet  what  We  have  already  ftyled  the  fpirit   of  the  monument, 
will  always  remain    its  moft  eflential  part.     This  either  confifts 
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merely  of  infcriptions,  of  which  we  have  already  fpokcn,  or  in 
hiftorical  or  allegorical  figures.  Of  fuch  works  it  will  always  be 
expetiJted  that  they  (hould  exprefs  more  than  what  a  mere  infcrip- 
tioii  poflibly  could,  fince  otherwii'e  the  latter  would  be  preferable. 
Such  figures,  therefore,  fliould  never  be  attempted  by  ordinary 
artifts  :  for  it  certainly  requires  uncommon  talents,  by  thefe  means 
to  imprefs  the  human  mind  with  Wrong  emotions,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  be  perfpicuous  in  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
hiftory,  and  to  difplay  tire  whole. fpirit  of  an  action  by  a  few 
figures. 

•  *  There  are  two  ancient  monuments  •  now  extant,  on  which  im- 
portant events  are  hiltorically  difplayed  by  a  long  feriesof  figures, 
•Bot  fuch  works  are  too  fumptuous  and  too  extenfive.  Thefe  re- 
jire ft n rations  are  therefore  moft  fuitable  for  monuments,  in  which 
the  molt  eifential  parts  only  of  tlie  objefts  are  expreffed  in  a  few 
figures ;  and  as  this  can  be  performed  by  none  but  the  greateft 
geniufes,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  a  perfeft  monument  of  this 
•kind  is  one  of  fhe  molt  difficult  and  moft  capital  atchie^ements  of 
art.  And  here  the  defcription  of  an  admirable  monument,  in- 
Vented  by  Mr.  Nael,  a  ftatuary  who  is  yet  living,  deferves  a  place. 

♦  It  is  the  tomb  of  a  virtuous  and  very  beautiful  lady  who  died  in 
cTiild-bed.  This  monument  reprefents  a  grave,  covered  with  a 
■plain  tombftone :  on  a  nearer  approach,  yon  are  fuddenly  tranf- 
ported  into  that  awful  and  amazing  fcene,  where  the  tombs  will 
open  of  therafelves,  and  reftore  their  dead.  The  tombftone,  by 
a  tremenduous  earth(\uake,  appears  fplit  in  the  middle,  and  through 
the  chafm  is  beheld  the  perfon  there  buried,  with  all  the  fenfe 
X)f  that  blifs,  vrhich  (he  is  now  going  to  enjoy,  with  her  child,  ex- 
preffed in  her  face,  and  in  her  attitude.  Her  child,  now  alfo  liv- 
ing, (lie  carries  in  her  left  arm,  and  with  her  right  ffie  pu(hes  the 
-fhattered  tombftone  afide  in  order  to  rife  from  the  grave.  "  Here  I 
'am,  Lord,  and  the  child  which  thou  haft  given  rne,"  with  the  names 

of  the  two  deceafed  perfons,  are  inftribed  round  the  tombftone. 

*  Were  public  monuments  as  general  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
•defign  and  execution  of  them,  in  every  country,  might,  with  great 
•propriety,  be  intrufted  to  a  fociety  of  learned  men,  dilUnguiflied 

for  tliair  tafte  in  the   polite  arts,    in  imitation  of  an  eftabli(hment 
of  that  kind,   by  Lewis  XIV.  in  Prance. 

'There  is  hardly  a  circumftance  in  which  the  modern  manners 
and  cultonis  are  fo  widely  different  from  thofe  of  the  ancien? 
Greeks,  as  the  ufe  of  monuments.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  read  Paufanias.  A  Greek  could  hardly  walk  a  thouland 
paces,  either  in  cities  or  in  the  high  roads,  without  metting 
fome  interefting  monument.-  Tombs  were  not,  as  now,  raifed  in 
places  where  nobody  chufes  to  tarry,  or  walk  for  entertainment, 
but  near  highways,  where  they  could.,  not  but  attraft  general" 
notice.  In  cities,  all  the  public  places,  all  the  porticoes,  and 
leveral  buildings  railed  exprefsly  for. that  purpofe,  were  filled 
with  public  monuments.  Tluis  .t  Greek  every  where  met  with  fre- 
quent cecalions  for  very  ferious  and  exalted  reflexion  ;  while  we, 
on  the  contrary,  at  prefent  meet  with  few  fuch  noble  objefts  of 
contemplation. 

[  7'o   he  continue  J.   } 

«  The  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus. 
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l».  Anecdotes  Orienrales.      Premihe  Fartie.     Contenant    les  aticieas 
Rois  de  Perfe,  et  les  differentes  Dyaaflies  Perfes,  Turques,  &  Mo- 
goles,  qui  fe  font  eU'vies  fucceffi'vement  en  ACie  jufquaux  Califes  et 
auy   Sopkis  excliifivement :    Seconde   Parties   Contenant  les  Rois  de 
Perfe  de  liz  Dy/iaftie  des  Sophis,  les  Mogols  ou  Empereurs  de  /'Indoudan, 
«t  les  Sidtans  Turcs  de  la  Famille  Ottoniane  depuis  la  Fondatiw  de  ccs 
grands  Empires JKfqW a  nos  Jours,    %  tjols.    ivo.     Paiis. 
"iN  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  Eaftern  Anecdotes,  the  com j>Mer  traces 
■*  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Perlians  as  far  back  as  the   year  1400 
before  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  endeavours  to  delineate  it,  not  from 
the  monuments  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  records  of  other  Eaitern  na- 
tions. 

In  the  letond,  he  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  the  dynafty  of  the  So- 
plii's  in  Perfia,  which  began  in  1500,  and  ended  in  1750;  from 
which  he  proceeds  to  the  Indian  and  Mogul  anecdotes  j  and  con- 
cludes the  volume  with  a  (hort  hiftory  of  tli€  Tui  kilh  empire,  from 
ks  foundation  to  the  prefent  time. 

The  feveral  parts  of  his  hiftory  are  preceded  by  introductions,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  chara3erife  the  manners  of  each  refpc6tive 
people.     Chronology  is  not  entirely  neglected.     In   this   perform- 
ance the  author  feems  to  have  bellowed   more  care  and  attentioa 
than  might  have  been  expefted  in  a  compilation  of  Anecdotes. 
13.  Riftretto  della  Dottrina  Criftiaua,   compojh  dal  Padrf  Giufeppe 
Fierard,  della  Compagnia  di  Gefu.     Bergamo.  %vo. 
Containing,   i.   A  fort  ofcatechifm,  io   which  the  principles  o*^ 
Chriftianity   are    explained   to  children  ;  a.  More  fully  inculcated 
for  perfuns  of  marurer  age ;  and  3,  To  every  article,  the  proper 
texts  and  examples  from  the  Bible  are  fubjoined. 
>+.  Precis  des  Argumens  contre  les  Materialises,  a'vtc  de  tiousuelUs  Rf- 
flexions  fur  la  Nature  de  nos  Connoijfances,  VExiftence  de  Dieu,  ttf 
Immortaiite  de  I'Ame.     Par  M.  J.  de  Pinto.    %t>o.    ^ /a  Haye, 
A  ftiort  tract,  highly  valuable  for  the  fealbnablenefs  and   fpirit 
of  its  defign  and  contents,  the  moderation  and  candour  of  its  author 
in  the  defence  of  a  good  caufe,  the  Itrength  of  his  aiguments,  and 
the  precifi'jn  of  his  ftyle. 

15.  Le  Jardinier  Pre'voyant,  contenant  en  phfieurs  Tableaux  le  Rap- 
p$rt  des  Operations  Journalieres,  avec  le  Terns  des  recoUcs  fucccjfmes 
^Welles  priparent,  et  fuivi  4e  Confideratiout  fur  le  Jardinage.  i6f/io, 
Paris. 
A  very  judicious  manual  for  gardeners. 

I<6.  Second  Memoire  fur  les  Avaulages  quilyauroit  a  changer  la  Nour- 
riture  des  Gens  de'Mer.  Par  M.  Poilbunier  dcrs  Perrieres,  Ecuyer^ 
Chevalier  de  I  Ordre  du  Rot,  I'un  de  fes  Midecins  Ordinaires,  See. 
2vo-     Paris. 

What  fort  of  vidtuals,  eafily  preferve4  in  long  voyages,  will  prove 
moft  conducive  to  the  health  of  mariners,  is  a  qucliion  of  great 
importance,  and  which  merits  an  attentive  inveftigation.  Our  author 
has  declared  himfelf  entirely  for  a  vegetable,  but  efpecially  a  fari- 
naceous diet ;  yet  being  fenfihle  that  it  is  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience that  muft  here  decide,  he  has  not  only  fupported  his  fenti- 
inent  by  plauiible  theories  and  arguments,  but  taken  particular  care 
tp  draw  his  proofs  from  experiments, 
■       '  F  3  17 »  Lit 
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17.  Les  Amufemcns  innocens  ;  ccntenant  le  "Traite  des  O'lfeaux  de  Vol'iifft 
ou  le  parfaSl  Oifeieur.  Owvrage  dans  lequel  on  trowve  la  Defcription 
de  Slua.'itite  d'O'tfeaux  de  chant  ;  la  (lonjlrutiion  de  leurs  Nids,  l» 
CouUur  de  leurs  Oeufs,  la  Duree  et  le  Temps  de  leur  fonte,  leurs  Cha- 
ra£ieres  \  leurs  Moeurs  ;  la  Maniere  de  les  elfver ;  la  Ncurriture 
ijui  leur  con'vient ;  les  differentes  Rufes  que  t'on  emplo'ie  pour  les 
prendre ;  la  Fa^on  de  fane  les  Filets,  In  Fipee,  &c.  ;  la  Maniere  de 
les  appri'uoifer  ;  et  la  Cure  de  leurs  differentes  Maladies.  Traduit  in 
Fame  del  Ouvraqe  italien  d'0!in«,  et  mis  en  Ordre  d'apres  les  Avis 
dcs  tneilleurs  Oifeleurs.  ixmo.  Paris, 
This  pioduftton  appears  to  be  not  only  ufeful  to  bird-catclicrs,  but 

alfo,  by  many  curious  details  on  the  manners  of"  a  variety  of  birds, 

valuable  for  ornithologilts. 

*8.  Pcefies  facrees  et  philofophiques ,  tirces  des  Livres  Sainis.     Par  M- 
le  Franc  do  Pompignan.     Nouvelle  Edition ,  confidtrablement  aug- 
tncntee  et  enrichie  de  Gravures.   <i^.to.     Paris. 
The  merit  of  thefe  poems   we  may  fuppofe  to  be   well  known  to 

fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  verfed  in  the  French   literature;  others 

will  find  it  wall   difplayed  in   an  Exa/nen  des  Poejies  Sacrees  de  M. 

L.  F.  de  P.  written  by  the  celebrated  marquis  de  Muabeau,    and 

fubjoined  to  this  fuperb  edition. 

19.  Me/noire  pour  preferver  les  Betes  a  Cornes  de  la  Maladie  epizootique 
qui  regne  dans  la  Generalite  </f  Soifloiis;  P^r  M.  du  Fot,  Medecin 
Pen/witnaire  du  Roi  et  de  la  Generalite  de  Soiflbns,  is'r.  ivo, 
Soiflbns. 

This  ufeful  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  expe- 
rience and  careful  obfervation. 

ao.  Abrege  d' Afironomie,  par  M.  At  la  Lande,  LeHeur  Royal  en  Ma- 
thematique  ;  de  V Academic  Rojale  des  Sciences  de  i'aris,  ^c.    Z'va. 
(ixjith  cuts),     Paris. 
An  accurate  abftraft  of  Mr.  de  la  Lande's  Aftronomy  in    three 

quarto  volumes,  made  by  himfelf  for  the  ufe  of  young  Itudents. 

%\.  VBygieinet  ou  V  Art  de  confer'ver  la  S ante,   Po'eme  Latin  de  M- 
Geottroy,  (^c.  traduit  en  Francois.     Par  M.  de  Launay,  DoSleur 
en  Medicine,  &c,  S'vo,     Paris. 
Of  the  excellent  original  we  have  already  taken  notice;  of  this 

tranflatidn  into  French  profe,  we  will  only  obferve  that  it  appears 

to  be  accurate,  harmonious,  and  elegant. 

ii,  L" Inoculation.     Po'eme  en  quatre  Chants,     Par  M.  L.  R.  (M,  V 
Abbe' Romans,  Grand  l^icaire  deTarbes).   ivo.    Paris. 

This  djdaftic  poem  on  Inoculation  is  dedicated  to  the  emprefs  of 
P.uffia.  We  admire  the  poet's  courage  in  undertaking  (b  unpro- 
mifing  a  fubjeft  j  his  (kill  in  avoiding  or  palliating  the  moft  dilguft- 
ful  details  j  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  pathetic  paflages ;  his  tafte 
and  judgment  in  forming  the  plan  j  and  his  fpinted  and  harmo- 
nious  verfification. 

13.  V Agriculture.     Po'eme  dedie  a:i  Roi.     Par  M.  Rofiet.    4/0. 
Another  excellent  dida(5lic  poem,  which  for  its  various  merits, 
has  well  deferved  the  honour  of  being  printed  at  the  Louvre,  and 
jLcjorped  with  elegant  plates. 

I  a*.  Re- 
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XJ^..  Repojtfes  Critiques  a  plujieurs  difficultes  propofees  par  Us  nouveaux 
liter edules,  fur  divers  enJroits  des  Li'vres  Saints y  pour  ferv.r  de 
Cotttinuation  a  ctlles  qui  ont  deja  paru.  Par  M.  Bullet,  Profeffeur  en 
Theologie,  &c.  Tome  II.    iimo.     Paris. 

The  diSiculties  Iblved  in  this  volume,  were  raifed  in  the  quef- 
tions,  Sur  l^ Encyclopidie  i  in  Dteu  et  les  Hommes  ;  L9  DiHionnaire  Phi- 
lofophique,  and  a  variety  of  otlicr  productions  of  the  like  (lamp, 
againtt  the  Canon  of  the  Bible,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of  Judgee, 
thofe  of  the  Kings;  the  Prophecies  of  Jonas,  Zachariah,  and  Ma- 
lachi ;  againll  the  Gofpels,  the  hSL%  of  the  Apodles,  and  the 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul. 
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25.  Infancy,     A   Poem.     Book  tbt  Firft.     By  Hugh  DoWDman, 
M.  D.     4/0.     I/.     Kearfly. 

THIS  is  the  firft  book  of  a  poem,  which  we  fuppofe  the  author 
intends  to  complete,  on  a  fobjeft  of  the  jreateft  itnportance, 
the  management  of  children.  His  precepts  are  founded  upoa 
the  principles  of  nature  and  reafon.  The  firll  relates  to  the 
application  of  the  infant  to  the  mother's  bread, 

* e'er  yet  the  fun 

Hath  from  its  birth  incirclM  half  the  fphere.' 
This  diredion  correfponds  with  that  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  his 
celebrated  Eflay  on  the  Nurfery  of  Children.  Our  author  ex- 
patiates on  the  utility  of  this  pra6lice,  both  to  the  infant  and 
the  mother.  He  then  proceeds  10  give  fome  direAions  relative 
to  the  choice  of  a  nurfe,  and  other  incidental  circumftances. 

This,  we  are  perfuaded,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fpecimen 
before  us,  will  be  a  valuable  didaAic  poem. 

36.  The  Priejl  DlJftSlei :  A  Poem,  addrejjid  to  the  rev  Mr. . 

Author  of  Regulus,  Toby,  Cafar,  and   ether  Satirical  Pieai 

in  the  public  Papers.     4/0.   21.  6d.      Dodfley. 

This  poem  was  occafioned  by  the  following  paffage,  in  an 
extraft  of  a  letter  from  Bath,  printed  in  the  St.  James's  Chro- 
nicle, Mar.  22,   1774. 

*  One  of  our  Bath  bards,  who  was  allowed  to  be  a  tolerable 
rhymer,  though  no  poet,  has,  alas  !  once  more  attempted  to 
commit  fuicide  in  the  river  Avon.  For  he  fome  time  fince  plung- 
ed his  mufe  in  the  mud  about  a  cabbage-garde^  ;  and  now, 
•  damned  with  the  love  of  fame,'  has  thrown  himfelf  in  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  has  had  a  very  narrow  efcape  ;  for  ^e  is  whelm- 
ed in  the  majefly  of  mud*,  and  juft  expiring.  His  Mufe's 
Winding- Sheet  is  bawled  through  the  ftreets  for  one  penny; 
and  the  grea*  Guide  of  Bath,  now, 'with  Milton's  drowned 
Lycidas,  <  floats  on   his  watry   bier,'  I  fear  never  to  rife  again 

•  Alluding  to  this  expreflion  in  a  piece,  included  in  the  prefent 
publication,  under  the  title  of  Stanzas,  occafioned  by  reading  a 
very  fatirical  copy  of  verfes,  highly  reflecting  on  Mrs.  ••••'s  poeti- 
cal aflerabiy  at  Ba(h-£afton. 

F  4  in 
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in  the  efleem  of  the  learned,  who  find  his  genius  was  fhort- 
lived,  and  never  ordained  to  gain  the  fublime  heights  of  Par- 
paffus,  but  only  to  gambol  at  the  foot  with  Backhorfe  and 
Plunderhead,  &c.     Csefar.' 

The  writer  of  this  kttcr  is  feverely  chaftifed  for  thefe  fatiii- 
cal  reflections,  in  the  publication  before  us.  And  the  chaftife- 
inent  is  r.ot  umnerited.  For  the  author  of  the  Bath  Guide  i§ 
irjurioiifiy  treated,  when  he  reprefented  as  only  fit  '  to  gambol 
at  the  foot  of  Parnafius  with  Bnckhorfe  and  Blunderhead.' 
There  is  a  fpirit  of  poetry,  cr  at  leaft  an  energy  of  expreflioni 
in  the  following  delcription,  far  foperior  to  that  of  a  mere 
«  rhymer.' 

*  By  heav'ns  I'll  drag  thee  forth  ;  as  erft  the  foa 
Of  Jove,  from  Pluto's  felf  his  trophies  won, 
"What  time  Euryftbeus  by  fell  Juno's  ire 
CompelI'd  the  godlike  hero  to  afpiie 

To  deeds  of  matchlefs  fame;  he  undifmay'd 

Pierc'd  througb  the  realms  of  everlalting  Ihade, 

Th'  infernal  king's  prerogative  to  quell, 

And  drag  the  triple-headed  thief  from  hell  j 

Him  watchful  e'en  in  (lumbers  at  the  door 

Liil'ning  th'  arch-hell-hound  heard,  and  ftraight  with  roaf 

InfufFerable,  (hook  the  gates  of  Dis, 

And  made  Styx  fhudder  thrg'  it's  deep  abyfs  j 

Nathlefs  (like  him  the  (kilfiil  artilt's  hand 

Has  giv'n  depided  in  the  front  to  (land,) 

Calm  and  ferene  amid  the  fcorching  dame, 

The  hero  tug'd, — and  out  the  moniler  came  ; 

Conquering  he  fmil'd,  and  lo  !  th'  accurfed  race 

Of  fnakcs,  that  erll  in  life  were  fcribblers  bafe, 

l)ropt  fanglefs  at  his  feet ;  in  foul  abode 

Trembling  aloof  th'  affrighted  harpeys  flood, 

Bafe  fiends !  which  all  mythologifts  agree 

Were  printers  once,  and  kept  fuch  dogs  as  thee.— 

'  Out  to  the  realms  of  light— I'll  (peak  thy  name — 
Thou  dy'ft  a  viftim  to  my  injui'd  fame — 
Heav'ns  ! — when  I  point  my  vengeance  at  his  heart,-— 
Soft  mercy  pleads- -and  checks  my  trembling  dart.* 

We  (hould  be  almoft  inclined  to  attribute  the  Heroic  Epifilq 
10  this  writer,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  obviate  fuch  a  notion, 
jn  (he  following  lines. 

*  Nor  (hall  it  e'er  in  future  times  be  faid, 
(If  e'er  in  future  times  my  verfe  be  read) 
That  I  (tho*  fame  applaud  me  to  my  wrong) 
Stood  forth  the  champion  of  Heroic  Song, 
Or  once  have  felt,  (lo  heav'n  direct  ray  ways) 
The  confcious  pang  of  felf-condemning  praifc  j 
Tho'  but  with  ivy  deck'd,  without  a  frown 

J  can  behold  another's  laurel  crown, 
Unfit  for  mej  who  from  the  fecret  (hade 
Ne'er  to  the  throne.my  humble  mufe  convey'd  j 
Ne'er  dar'd  at  majefty  my  jeft  to  aim. 
Of  fport  familiar  with  its  (acred  pame.' 

2  Yet, 
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Yet,  after  all,  this  declaration  feems  to  carry  with  it  an  air 
of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  us  in  our  former  uncertainty. 

27.  Odes  by  Bradfliaw  Galliard,  Efq.     j\.to.     2s,  6d.  Johnfon. 
We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Galliard  by  clafllng  him  with 
Pindar  or  Horace,  or  any  other  elegant  ode-writer.     His   mufe 
is  too  much  of  a  (lattern,  and  the  drefs  and  manner   he   ia  ooe 
of  his  odes  recommends  to  her,  feems  well  adapted. 

*  Come,  Clio,  flip  your  pattens  on, 
Tuck  up  your  fkirts,  and  trudge  along 
To  t'other/ide  St.  Paul's.' 

We  fuppofe  it  is  by  poetic  licence,  that  the  word  of  is  omit- 
ted iittrJiJe,  for,  however  the  phrafe,  as  here  written,  may  be 
vulgarly  ufed,  it  is  improper;  but  we  have  greater  inftances  of 
liberty  taken  with  our  language  in  fome  of  thefe  odes — for  in- 
fiance,  ^ 

*  Daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 
Mufes  v)\xh  thee  what  joys  I  find.' 

*  Mufes  'tis  in  thy  retreat.' 

The  pifture  which  is  drawn  of  the  fun  in  the  Ode  on  Winter 
is,  in  our  opinion,  boyilh,  and  void  of  beauty. 

*  The  fun,  aftoniftied  at  the  fight. 
In  terror  has  withdrawn  his  light. 

Nor  dares  he  'gainft  their  [the  winds]  wrath  difplay 
The  glorious  brightnefs  of  his  ray.' 

*  Fear  has  his  courage  froy^f 
He  without  force  remains, 
And  his  pale  vifage  (hews 
Great  are  his  pains.' 

To  do  Mr.  Galliard  ftrifl  juftice,  we  /hall  quote  entire  The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus,  which  is  equal  to  any  of  the  pieces  in  his 
publication. 

*  Immortal  Bacchus,  thee  I  chant; 
Silence  ye  nymphs,  and  mark  me  well. 

Let  others  in  heroic  rant. 
Of  conquerors  and  tyrants  tell. 

Let  them  in  their  labour'd  lays, 
The  boift'rous  Heflor's  feats  rehearfe ; 

Great  god  of  wine,  fit  obje(5l  of  our  praife, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  verfe. 

Their  brows  with  vine-leaves  crown'd. 
Thy  joyous  troops  advance. 

With  meafur'd  fteps  thrift  fliake  the  ground. 
And  lead  the  mazy  dance. 

But  foft— what  tranfports  yet  unknown 
Seize  all  at  once  my  agitated  breaft  ? 

'Tis  therf  the  god  ereds  his  throne, 
jS'en  the  whole  god  reigns  there  confeft. 

Bacchus  to  my  dazzled  fight. 
His  facred  myfteries  reveals. 
My  every  trembling  finew  feels 

A  thrilling  tumour  of  delight. 

Away, 
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Aw-ay,  profane  ones,  fly  this  bleft  abode. 

What  ma'n't  enthufialUc  rage  jnfpire  ? 
Faithful  adlierents  of  the  pamper'd  God, 
Ordain  the  feaftings,  bring  me  forth  my  lyre. 

Come,  let  us  celebrate  this  glorious  day. 
But,  in  the  zenith  of  our  mirth, 
Guard  well  to  give  difl'enfion  birth. 
Drive  anger  far  away. 

To  Scythians  leave  the  cruel  art, 
Their  cups  to  crafh  in  wild  difpute  ; 
The  barb'rous  centaur's  vengeful  dart 
Q'JT  honeft  hands  fhall  ne'er  pollute. 

M»ft   we  engage,  come  on  my  lads. 

Fill  each  a  bumper  to  the  brim  } 
My  Bacbanalian  comrades 

Lend  me  a  thyrfis  to  begin. 

"What  athlets  down  !  what  fpoils  around  I 
1  fee,  e'en  vi(ftors  on  the  ground  ; 
Oh  !  fon  of  Jove,  who  can  withftand 

Thy  influence  divine; 
My  rivals  ftrerch'd  along  the  fand 
Now  fwim  in  floods  of  wine.' 

2S.  The  Graham  ;    en   Hiroic   Ballad.     In    Tour  Cantihs.      By 

Thomas  Blacklock,  D.  D.  4/0.  ^s.  dd.  Davies. 
The  fubjeft  of  this  poem  is  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  fidlf- 
tious,  and  is  well  calculated  to  recommend  the  cordial  union  of 
South  and  North  Britain,  the  moral  which  the  author  inculcates. 
This  falutary  admonition  is  delivered  in  the  four  laft  ftanzas, 
which  we  fhall  quote  as  a  fpecimen. 

'  By  fanguine  proof,  ye  nations,  taught 

What  various  ills  from  difcord  rife, 

Difcord  with  all  the  curfes  fraught 

That  earth  can  feel  or  hell  devife  j 

With  facred  vigilance  of  thought. 

Your  union  cultivate  and  prize  j 

Union,  eternal  fource  of  joy. 

Which  nought  can  leflen  or  deftroy. 

England  !  for  induftry  and  toil, 

Wifdom,  and  polifli'd  arts,  renown'd, 

Whofe  happy  clime  and  grateful  foil 

Diffufe  exnauftlefs  plenty  round  j 

So  from  thy  fliores  may  foes  recoil, 

Jnvolv'd  in  Ihame,  and  grief  profound. 

As  thou  behold'lt  with  placid  eyes 

Thy  fifter  kingdom's  glory  rife. 

Scotia !  to  earth's  remnteil  verge, 

By  each  confjiicuous  virtue  known, 

Whofe  glorious  deeds,  whofe  talents  large. 

Enrich  all  climates  but  thy  own  ; 

To  him  thy  duty  firft  difcharge, 

From  whofe  paternal  hand  alone 

Thy  bleffings,  which  no  meafure  know. 

Thy  freedom,  wealth,  and  fafety,  flow. 

Nor  kt  feductive  Pleafure's  charms. 

From  Wifdom's  ways  thy  foul  allure, 
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Nor  quench  thy  gen'rous  thirft  of  arms. 
Nor  all  thy  recent  fame  obfcure  : 
Thy  breaft,  while  noble  ardour  warms. 
For  facred  faith,  and  virtue  pure, 
Till  heav'n  and  earth  Qiall  pafs  away. 
Thy  glory  ne'er  (hall  feel  decay. 
With  refped  to  poetical  merit,  this  ballad  is  certainly  not  dc« 
fcftive.     The  narrative  part  in  particular,  breathes  much  of  an 
epic  fpirit ;  and  the  whole  poem  difplays  a  vigour  of  fancy  un- 
ufual  to  the  iituation  of  mind  in  which  it  appears  to  have  beea 
written. 

zg.  The  Bermudian :    J  Poem.     Bf   Nathaniel  Tucker.    4/0. 
I/,  bd.     Cadell. 
The  defcriptlon  of  Bermuda  which   Mr.  Tucker,  who  is  « 
Bermudian,  has  given  us,  we  have  perufed  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion. 

*  — —  Ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
OiFendar  Maculis'  -'  ■  ■'-  - 

fays  Horace  ;  and  in  this  he  wifely  confulted  his  own  intereft  as  « 
reader,  as  well  as  the  credit  of  his  brother  writers  ;  for  he  who 
is  refolved  to  be  difpleafed  at  every  thing  which  is  not  excellent, 
will  find  little  entertainment  in  reading.  We  endeavour  to 
adopt  Horace's  maxim,  and  are  therefore  entertained  with  Mr. 
Tucker's  performance,  notwithftanding  a  few  blemiflies  which 
occur  in  feme  parts. 

If  this  be  a  juvenile  produAion,  as  is  hinted  in  a  fonnet  pre<< 
£xed  CO  it,  we  may  expefl  pieces  ftill  more  finilhed  from  the 
fame  author. 

30.  The  Tears  tf  Gei$iut.  Qccajioned  by  the  Death  of  Dr.  Go1d« 
fmith.  By  Courtney  Melmoth.  j^to.  is.  b^.  Becket. 
Whatever  were  the  poetical  abilities  of  Dr.  Goldfm  th,  we  do 
Oot  hefifate  to  aflert  that  his  panegyrift  poiTefles  Hill  greater. 
The  dodor  has  given  us  only  two  poems  within  the  (pace  of 
feveral  years  ;  and  we  know,  from  very  good  authority,  that 
^he  compofition  of  each  employed  him  many  months. — Do  but 
mark  how  much  inferior  his  talents  muft  have  been  to  thofe  of 
Mr.  Melmoth,  who,  as  he  himfelf  aHures  as  in  his  dedication,  . 
ktganan(ifit,tJhtd\i\&^ocm,  which  is  longer  than  either  of  Dr. 
Goldfmith's,  within  a  few  hours. — So  exceedingly  fertile  is  the 
invention  of  a  great  poet ! 

Mr.  Melmoth  has  reprefented  Genius  fitting  under  a  cyprefii 
in  the  church-yard  of  Auburn,  lamenting  the  deaths  of  Gold- 
fmith.  Gray,  Young,  Sterne,  Shenltone,  Lyttehon,  an^ 
Hawkefv^orth  ;  and  the  widow-lady  (for  Mr.  Melmoth  acquaints 
{IS  that  Genius  is  a  widow)  very  gravely  charges  that  inflexible 
tyrant  Death,  with  the  murder  of  all  thofe  great  men. 

How  far  the  good  lady's  anger  may  operate  upon  this  *  Cor- 
morant Monfter  of  the  gorging  Grave,'  as  Mr.  Melmoth  ftylei 
him,  we  cannot  fay  ;  but  certainly  her  complaints  mud  affe^ 
him,  if  he  has  any  fenlibility. 

We  hold  the  memory  of  Young  in  great  veneration,  but  we 
(zanoot  agree  wiih  Mr*  Melmoth  in  ranking  him  above  any  other 
writer. 
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The  verfes  on  lord  Lyttelton  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  beft 
part  of  this  publication  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
quote  them. 

31.  ^  Monody  «»  the  Death  n/Dr.  Goldfmtth.  \to.  \s.  6d.  Davies. 
Of  the  feveral  elegiac  compliments  that  have  been  paid  to  the 

memory  of  Dr.  Goldfmith  by  his  friends,  this  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  confpicuous.  If  the  author  has  indulged  him- 
felf  in  a  profuficn  of  panegyric,  he  has  likcvvife,  in  many 
places  decorated  his  fentiments  with  agreeable  imagery,  and 
rendered  the  Monody  poetical. 

32.  An  Impartial  Charafier  of  tbt  /ii/(?'Z>/-.  Goldfmith  ;  ivith  a 
Word  to  his  Encomuijis.     A  Poem.     \to,      is.     Kearfley. 

This  charafter  is  drawn  with  an  appearance  of  impartiality, 
Whether  the  author's  opinion  is  equally  unbiafled  with  refpeft 
to  the  merit  of  thofe  writers  againlt  whom  he  diredls  fome  fatiri- 
cal  itrokes,  we:  know  not ;  but  we  think  that  he  ought  tp  have 
confined  his  pencil  to  the  features  of  theobjeft  he  was  delineating. 

33.  7'he  Country  'Juflice.  A  Poem.  By  ont  cf  his  Majejly's  Juf- 
ficis  of  the  Peace  for  ths  County  of  Soraerfet.  Part  the  Firft. 
t^to.     Is.  td.     Beckct. 

After  relating  the  origin  of  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  reafons  for  that  eilablifhment,  the  author  of 
the  poem  draws  the  charafter  of  a  refpeftable  country  juftice  ; 
prefenting  us  alfo  with  general  motives  for  lenity  in  the  execution 
of  the  oftce,  with  an  apology  for  vagrants,  and  a  defcriptionof 
the  gypfey-life.  The  feveral  objefls  here  exhibited  are  placed  in 
a  view  poetically  pidturefque,  and  through  the  whole  are  inters 
•iperfed  fentiments  equally  tempered  with  juftice  and  humanity. 

34.  Freedom  :  a    Poati.     Infer ibed  to   John    Wilkes,   Ef'j.     By  a 

Nati-ve  of  the  Weft-Indies,     j^to.     61.     Plummer. 
This  little  poem  is  reprefented   as   being  the  produftion  of  a 
very  young  genius,  who  difplays,  at  leaft,  a  generous   enthu- 
fjafm  in  favour  of  his  fubjeft. 

3  ^.  ^  Pajicral  Ballad  in  Four  Parts  ;  Admiration,  Hope,  Difap- 
pointment,  Succefs.     /[to.    is.     Longman. 
An  humorous  burlefque,  reprefenting  the  paffion   of  a  fliep- 
herd  with  one  leg  afid  one  eye,  for   a  Ihepherdefs  in   the  fame 
firuation,  and  who  was  alfo  born  dumb. 

56.  La  Fete  Charnpetre.  ^to.  is.  Almon. 
If  the  Fete  Charape:re  at  the  Oaks  proved  not  more  entertain- 
ing than  this  reprefentation  of  Ibme  of  the  company,  we  cannot 
regret  our  not  having  feen  it  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
author  has  as  little  pretenfions  to  the  honourable  meed  men- 
tioned in  the  clofe  of  the  following  couplet,  as  it  has  to  conr 
ionance  with  -worn. 

♦  The  Roman  enfigns  ftill  are  worn. 
With  olive  chaplets  laurel  croivn.' 
37.   Toe  Tivo  Englilh  Gentleman  ;   or,  the   Sham  Funeral.     A  Cor 
mfdy  hy  James  Stewart,     %'ijo.    I/,  td.     Bell. 
Had  the  author  crowned  his  labour  with  another  funeral,  viz. 
fhat  of  his  manufcript,  he  might  have  prevented  its  public  con- 
demnation. 
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POLITICAL.  ■- 

j8.  A  Letter  humbly  fubmitlsd  to  the  Ptrufal  and  Conjiiiratiim  of 
the  EltSors  and  PtopU  of  England.  %vo.  \t%  Baldwin. 
This  Letter  contains  fuch  faluury  admonitions  refpecling  the 
choice  of  members  of  parliament  at  the  next  general  elettion, 
as  have  been  frequently  repeated,  and  certainly  never  can  be 
inculcated  too  much. 

39.  Ohftrvaticm  on  tbt  A3  of  Parliament,  commonly  calltd  thi 
Bofton  Port- Bill ;  •with  Thoughts  en  Civil  Society  and  Standing 
Armies.      Zfy  jofiah  Quincy,  y««.  .  8't/o.      Is.  bd,     Dilly. 

A  verbofe  and  violent  declamation  againft  the  condudl  of  the 
Britifh  legiflatore,  concluded  with  an  addrefs  to  the  Americanv 
in  foch  an  intemperate  ftyle  of  exafperated  patriatifra,  as  might 
almoft  render  Mr.  Qnincy's  friends  apprclienrjve  left  he  exceed 
the  bounds  of  law.  We  entertain  no  doub;,  however,  but  he 
will  attend  to  the  maxim,  cedant  arma  toga. 

40.  Thoughts  on  the  AH  for  making  men  effeQual  Prowfion  for  tht 
Government  eft  he  Provifne  cfQaehec.  '  Svo.      I/.     Beclcet. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  fets  out  with  examining  how  far 

the  a£V,  which  is  the  fubjcd  of  confideration,  is  founded  on -the 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  as  applicable  to  the  ia. 
"habitants  of  a  country  obtained  by  conqueft.  The  principles  19 
be  Jcept  in  view,  in  fettling  the  form  of  fuch  a  government,  he 
divides  under  the  following  heads  :  firft,  to  adopt  fuch  a  form 
as  is  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  people;  fecondly,  one  that 
does  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and,  thirdly,  that  can  be 
readily  carried  into  execution,  and  fupportcd  with  the  finalle<t 
expence. — There  needs  few  arguments  to  evince,  that  at  leaft 
the  two  firft  of  thefr  important  ends  are  anfwered  by  the  aft  in 
qaeftion.  The  native  Canadians  are  perfedly  happy  under  t\te 
difpenfation  of  the  French  iawi,  to  vvhich  they  have  ever  been 
accuftomed  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  continuance  of  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties  as  etijoyed  before  the  celfionof  that  coun- 
try at  the  lail  peace,  it  was  politivcly  fscorcd  to  them  by  the 
public  faith  of  the  Britilh  nation. — Tiic  author  of  this  pamphlet 
refutes,  in  a  fenfible  manner,  the  various  objedions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  aft,  and  Ihews  clearly,  in  our  opinion,  that 
they  are  deftitute  nf  jull  foundation.  Nor  indeed  can  the  caft 
be  otherwife,  confidcring  the  argument  already  mentioned  rtf- 
fpefting  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  ought  ever  to  be  held  irf- 
violabie  by  civilized  nations. 

41.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public,  ftating  and  tonfidtring  tbt  OhjeSiont 

to  the  Quebec  BiU.     ^vo.     is.     Payne. 
After  what  has  been  faid  in  the  former  article,  we  ftiall  only 
obferve  of  this   performance,  that  it  /urtber  evinces   the  pro- 
priety, juflice,  and  expediency  of  this  fo  much  agitated  bill, 

42.  A  Letter  to  tht  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  Quebec  Bill.     S'vo. 

,  is,     Cadell.    . 

A  concife,  but  fatisfaftory  vindication  of  the  late  aS  of  paf- 
lument,  relative  to  the  govern^ncat  of  Canada. 

43.  ^if 
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43.  The  Suh fiance  of  the  Evidence  delivered  to  a  CommUlee  0/  tii 
Honourable  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Merchants  and  Traders  of 
London,  concerned  in  the  Trade  to  Gernnany  a«^  Holland,  and 
tf  the  Dealers  in  foreign  Linensy  as  fummed  up  by  Mr.  Glover. 
S-i/ff.     u.  bd.     Wilkie. 

The  evidence  here  fummed  up  relates  to  an  objeft  of  great 
national  importance,  and  calls  for  the  mod  minuie  and  difpaf- 
fionate  inveftigation.  It  was  delivered  in  the  coorfe  of  an  en- 
quiry into  the  flate  of  the  linen  manufaflu're  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  which  is  faid  to  be  on  the  decline,  occafioned,  as  is  al- 
ledged,  by  the  great  importation  of  foreign  linens.  Of  the 
caufe  of  this  declenfion,  however,  Mr.  Glover  profe/Tes  to  en- 
tertain a  very  different  idea,  which  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
by  a  variety  of  obfervations. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  imputes  the  prefent  unprofperous 
flate  of  the  linen  manufafture  in  North  Britain  to  the  ex- 
cefs  of  paper  circulation,  and  the  fhock  which  the  public  credit 
cf  that  country  received  in  June  1772.  The  many  late  emigra- 
tions from  Scotland,  which  have  alfo  been  regarded  as  confe- 
quences  of  the  great  importation  of  foreign  linen,  he  maintains 
to  be  toially'unaffefted  by  that  trade,  and  that  they  proceed  en- 
tirely either  from  the  oppreflicn  of  the  landlords,  or  an  inclina- 
tion in  the  people  therafelves. 

To  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  arguments  and  calculations 
produced  by  Mr.  Glover,  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
Review  ;  fuffice  it  therefore  to  fay,  he  endeavours  to  maintain, 
that  the  increafing  of  the  duties  on  foreign  linens  imported,  and 
the  retaining  of  the  new  duty  upon  export  to  the  colonies,  will 
equally  prove  injurious  to  the  Scotch  manufafturer. 

44.  The   Speech   of  a    Scots    Weaver.      Dedicated    to  Richard 

Glover,  Efj.     8w.     is.  6d.     Nicoll. 

Whether  or  not  this  pamphlet  be  the  produftion  of  a  Scots 
Jmanufadlurer,  now  in  the  country  of  England,  as  we  are  told  in 
an  advertifement,  it  is  written  as  a  reply  to  the  fubjed  of  the 
preceding  article,  and  contains  many  forcible  remarks  on  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Glover. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  here  pofitively  aflerled,  that  the  decay 
of  the  linen  manufafture  in  Scotland  preceded  the  inftitution  of 
the  Air  Bank,  by  the  fpace  of  three  years,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  owing  to  the  caufe  afligned  by  Mr.  Glover.  Secondly,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  manufadluring  counties  of  England  and  Ire- 
land feel  the  decay  of  the  linen  trade  in  a  ftill  higher  degree  than 
Scotland ;  though  the  latter  has  fcarce  any  correfpondence 
with  them  that  can  poflibly  afFeft  this  branch  of  commerce. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  proceeds  afterwards  to  anfwef 
feveral  objeftions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Glover  againft  the  expedi- 
<ncy  of  promoting  the  Biitifli  and  Irifh  linen  manufaftures,  in 
which  we  rauft  candidly  acknowlege,  that  the  reply  appears  to 
be  well  founded. 

D  I V  I- 
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DIVINITY. 

45.  Hijioric   Proof  of  tbt  Dodrinal  Calvinifm   of  the   Chiirtb  ^ 

England.     By  Augullus  Toplady,  A.  B.     z  FoU.  Zvo.    los* 
fttued.     Keith. 

The  principal  defign  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  that  the  car- 
lieft  fathers,  and  many  eminent  perfons  before  and  fince  the 
Reformation,  but  more  efpecially  our  Englifli  martyrs  and  re- 
formers, were  zealous  believers  of  the  doftrines  termed  Calvi- 
niftic ;  and  that  the  church  of  England  is  founded  upon  thcfc 
principles:  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Arminianifm  coincides 
with  Popery,  Pelagiaaifm,  Ranterifm,  &c. 

In  treating  of  thefe  topics  the  author  has  difplayed  great  in- 
dudry  and  reading,  and,  by  the  way,  not  a  little  zeal  and  acrimony^ 

But  admitting  that  he  is  right  in  his  principal  point,  that  the 
early  fathers,  and  our  Engliih  martyrs  and  reformers,  maintain- 
ed the  fame  principles  as  Calvin,  fhall  we  from  thence  infer» 
that  Calvinifm  is  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  Chriftianity  ?  This 
is  by  no  means  a  neceffary  confeauencc.  The  fathers  in  gene- 
ral, and  mod  of  the  writers,  which  our  author  has  introduced, 
were  miferable  critics  in  points  of  facred  literature.  And  it  ig 
a  mod  defpicable  retrogradation  to  adopt  their  crude  and  indi- 
gefted  notions,  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments,  or  rather  thtf 
demondrations  of  the  mod  rational  and  judicious  writers,  which 
either  the  lad  or  the  prefenc  age  has  produced. 

4.6.  Solitary  IFalks  :  To  'which  art  addtd^  the  Cenfolatiom  of  Rf 
ligion  in  the  Fieivs  of  Diatb  and  Lofs'^of  Frittds,  a  patbttic 
Addrtft  on  tbt  late  rev.  Edward  Hitchin,  B.  D.  nuitb  poetical 
Meditations,  ivrttttn  among  the  Tomhi.  %vo.  is.ffwed.  Otridge, 

As  all  who  employ  their  pens  in  the  fervice  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, deferve  to  be  favourably  regarded  by  the  public,  the  au- 
thor of  thefe  pieces  is  not  without  his  Qiare  of  merit.  There 
are,  indeed,  but  few  fentiments  and  refleiftions  in  them,  which 
are  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  manly  and  difcerning 
reader ;  but  they  are  written  in  a  fort  of  poetical  ftyle,  and  a 
ftrain  of  piety,  which  may  prebably  be  agreeable  to  thofc  who 
are  admirers  of  Hervey's  Works,  or  Pearfall's  Contemplations. 

Take  a  fpecimen  of  his  tade  in  the  following  defcription  of 
the  good  Chridian's  houfehold. 

'  Devotion  is  his  chaplain,  chadity  his  chamberlain,  fobriety 
his  butler,  temperance  his  cook,  hofpitality  his  houfekeepcr. 
Providence  his  deward,  charity  his  treafurer,  and  circampeftion 
his  porter,   who  keeps  the  door  of  his  Hps.* 

John  Bunyan  could  not  have  allegorized  in  a  more  admirable 
manner.  In  one  indance  however,  there  feems  to  be  a  fmall 
miftake  :  «  Providence,  fays  the  author,  is  the  good  roan's 
fieivard*  But  an  eminent  Oliverian  divine,  with  more  propriety 
affirms,  that  the^wi  Cbrijiian  is  the  Jieiuardf  and  Providence 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

CONTRO- 
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CONTROVERSIAL. 

47.  A  Defente  of  the  Ccnfiderations  on  the  Propriety  ef  requiring  d 

Subfcription  to  Articles  of  Faith.     Znjo,      \s,      Wilkie. 

A  fpirited  refutation  of  Dr.  R 's  pamphlet,  mentioned 

in  the  laft  volume  of  bur  Review,  p.  389. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

48.  An  /Account  of  the  late  Dr,  Goldfmith'j  lUnffs,  fo  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  Exhibition  ef  Dr.  James'f  Powuden.  By  William 
Hawes.     ^d Edit.  4/?.      \s.     Brown. 

In  this  account  it  is  related,  that  Dr.  Goldfmith  fent  for  Mr. 
Hawes  on  Friday  the  25th  of  March,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  night; 
,when  he  complained  of  a  violent  pain  extending  over  the  fore 
part  6f  his  head  ;  his  tongue  was  nioill ;  he  had  no  cold,  (hiver- 
ing,  or  pain  in  any  other  part,  and  his  pulfe  beat  about  ninety' 
ilrokes  in  a  minute.  He  informed  the  apothecary  that  he  had 
taken  two  ounces  of  ipecacuanha  wine  as  a  vomit,  and  that  hs 
intended  to  take  Dr.  James's  pov/ucrs.  The  writer  of  the  nar- 
rative, we  are  told,  endeavoured  to  diJTaade  him  from  this  re- 
folution,  and  to  fccure  Dr.  Goldfmith's  compliance,  advifed 
that  a  phyfician  fliould  be  called.  This,  it  feems,  was  according- 
ly done;  but  Dr.  Goldrraith,  pcrfilUng  in  the  refohition  of  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  the  Fever  Powder,  took  the  fame  night  two  or 
three  dofes  of  it,  though  it  had  operated  both  as  a  purgative  and 
an  emetic ;  nor  did  he  defift  from  repeating  the  dofes  next  day. 
Dn  Saturday  evening  ^e  was  .fo  much  reduced,  that  he  was 
fcarcelyable  to  fpeak. 

To  conclude  fo  difagreeable  a  fubjeft,  we  fliall  only  obfervc^ 
that  whereas,  in  the  firit  edition  of  this  narrative,  Mr.  Hawes 
was  filent  with  refpeft  to  the  perfon  by  whofe  means  Dr.  Gold- 
faiith  was  fupplied  with  the  Fever  Powder,  it  is  acknowledged, 
in  a  fubfequent  edition,  that  the  medicine  was  carried  from  his 
own  fhop,  by  his  fervant.  Whether  this  condudl  was  defenfible, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  inquire.  Mr.  Hawes  refts  his  juHlfica- 
tion  on  the  ufual  practice  of  apothecaries ;  and  we  have  no  de- 
fire  to  invalidate  fuch  a  plea,  {q  far  as  it  relates  to  cafes  which 
fate  has  rendered  irreparable. 

With  refpeft  to  this  author's  remarks  on  the  abufe  of  the  Fe- 
ver Powder,  they  are  equally  applicable  to  every  other  medicine 
of  great  efficacy. 

49.  The  Life  cf  Dr.  Oliver  Goldfmith.     81;^.    i;.  dd.    Swan. 
The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Goldfmith,  like  that  of  the 

generality  of  men  who  have  devoted  ihemfelves  to  literary  pur- 
fuits,  not  being  fufficient  to  aftbrd  materials  for  many  pages,  the 
biographer  has  prudently  eked  out  his  pamphlet  with  large  ex- 
trafts  from  thedodor's  poetical  works. 

50.  T-vco  Chapters  of  the  lajl  Book  cf  Chronicles  ;  Six  Letters  to 
the  good  People  of  England  ;  andfeveral  other  Pieces  relatinje  to 
the  Difpute  bet^veen  Englifhmen  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
^vo.     js„     Almon. 

Thefe  feveral  pieces  are  colleacd  from  the  news-papers,  an^ 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  a  friend  to  the  colonies. 
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Article  I. 

Pbikfopbical  and  Critical  Obftrvatiom  on  tht  Nature^  CbaraJIen, 
and  'various  Speciti  ef  Compofition.  By  John  Ogilvie,  D.  D» 
z  Fols.  Svo.     Its.     Robinfon. 

T  Iterary  compofition  has  employed  the  pens  of  the  mofi 
"*^  eminent  ancient  and  modern  critics,  but  has  never  been 
treated  more  fcientifically  than  in  the  elaborate  produdion  now 
before  us.  Not  content  with  drawing  his  obfervations  front 
examples,  the  author  has  afcended  to  the  fources  of  intellec- 
tual fenfatioii,  and  developed  the  influence  of  the  feveral  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  both  feparately  and  when  combined,  oa 
the  art  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  his  enquiry.  The  irradiations 
of  genius  are  here  traced  to  their  center  with  the  acute  dif- 
cernment  of  philofophy,  and  in  the  various  provinces  of  como 
pofition  the  theory  and  pradlice  are  perfpicuoufly  deli- 
neated. 

In  the  firft  feflion  we  are  prefented  with  introduftory  obferv- 
ations on  the  nature  of  compofition,  and  with  the  method  iii 
which  the  author  propofes  to  inveftigate  his  fubjcd. 

*  Compofition^  fays  he,  will  probably  be  contemplated  by  a 
thind  thit  refieds  on  its  nature,  impoitance,  and  tendency,  in 
the  two  following  general  lights.  It  will  be  confidered  in  one  view 
as  the  refult  of  a  peculiar  combination,  anil  propenfity  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  :  in  another,  as  an  art,  diftinguiflied  by  parti- 
cular charaiters,  divided  into  various  fpecies  ;  and  producing  ef- 
fects of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  civilization  and  happinefs  of 
Mankind.  It  is  propoCed,  in  the  prefent  Eflay,  to  examine  this 
copious  fubjefl  under  ihefe  general  heads :  in  the  profecutioii  of 
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which,  after  having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  fphercs  of  tR* 
intelleftual  powers  in  this  art,  to  mark,  the  fignatiires  by  whiclr 
each  is  dilcriminated ;  to  difplay  their  diverfified  combinations, 
and  to  lay  down  fuch  rules  as  tend'  to  bring  thefe  molt  nearly  ta 
an  equipoife,  when  found  to  have  been  originally  difproportioned  y 
we  ^ropofe  to  confider,  in  feparate  fetyions,  the  principal  characi 
ters  of  claffical  compofition  }  to  take  a  view  of  its  various  fpecies, 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  thefe  charaf^ers;  and  to  conclude  the- 
■work  by  making  fom«  obfervations  on  tl*e  defign,  importance,  and 
tendency  of  the  art.' 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  whofe  ofikea  m  the  province  of 
compofition  the  author  defcribes,  are  the  underftanding  ;  the 
imagination,  or  inventive  powers  difcernment,  as  indicating 
the  operation  of  botlvj  and  memory.  The  three  firft  of  thefe- 
faculties,  he  obferves,  though  pofitfiing  diftintft  departments^ 
iieceflarily  exert  united  influence  in  every  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion, when  properly  executed.  The  author  thus  difcrimmate* 
the  powers  of  imagination  and  judgment. 

•*  The  underftanding  i»  that  power  of  the  mind  which  deter- 
liiines  the  relation  of  parts  to  each  other  in  laying  down  the  plai* 
of  a  performance  of  whatever  nature;  which  judgeth  of  its  con>- 
prehenfion  as  fuited  to  the  fubjeft  ;  which,  following  the  feries  of 
<fFe6ls  to  their  original,  inveltigates  acaufe  ;  and  fuperintends  the 
conduct  of  this  procedure  in  fuch  a  manner  a&  to  make  the  ex- 
prelfion  bear  the  fame  relation  to  the  I'entiments  of  any  perform- 
ance which  thefe  laft  are  required  to  do  to  each  other." — "  Ima- 
gination, or  the  inventive  faculty,  as  it  is  denominated,  is  that 
which  flrikes  out  happy  imitations,  forms  new  and  original  af- 
lemblages  of  ideas;  and  thus  fupplies  the  materials  of  thofe  jult 
nnd  beautiful  illuftrations,  which  at  the  fame  time  improve  the 
expreffion  of  compofition,  and  heighten  the  efted  of  its  fentiment."' 
— «'  By  difcernment  we  underftand  that  faculty  which,  without 
carrying  on  any  regular  procefs,  comprehends  as  it  were  inftanta- 
neoufly  the  proper  manner  of  treating  any  I'libjciEt,  by  fixing  upon 
the  points  that  are  of  principal  confequence,  and  accomplifljeth  by 
this  mean,  at  once,  purpofes  which  the  underftanding  alone  cannot 
effectuate  m  fame  fi7/>j  by  any  exertion ;  and  obtiins  in  thofe  to 
which  it  fo  adapted,  by  a  flow  and  deliberate  procedure."  This 
power  appears  to  participate  of  both  the  former,  but  is  conftituted 
wholly  by  neither.  From  judgment,  confidered  by  itfelf,  it  differs 
remarkably  in  quicknefs  of  perception  at  all  times  univerfally,  and 
even  upon  fome  occafions,  in  its  choice  of  objt'6ts^  From  imagi- 
nation it  is  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  makings  ^«/Z  inrtead  of  a  fa- 
ferficial  or  indifcriminatefeleSlion  of  tneans  \  and  by  going  to  the 
bottom  of  a  fubje(St,  inftead  of  (kimming  lightly  on  its  furface. 
Difcernment,  thus  including  a  part  of  the  offices  both  of  judg- 
ment and  imagination^  we  Ihall  findjto  aft  in  different  departments, 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  either  pftfiefe  faculties  i» 
conferred  on  an  individual.  Thus  when  a  large  fliare  of  the  in- 
■ventive  is  united  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  reafoning 
power,  to  which  laft  therefore  it  is  wholly  fubfervient,  the  intel- 
lediial  eye,  though  taking  cognizance  in  general  of  all  objefls, 
will  be  conipicuous  principally,  either  in  conducing,  or  in  judg- 
ing of  that  dlfquifition  which  is  direfted  by  the  underftanding.     It 

judg- 
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judgcth  for  inftance  in  this  cafe  of  the  force  and  propriety  of  aa 
argument,  whofe  connection  with  the  fubjeft  might  wholly  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  a  lefs  intelligent  mind.  It  brings  together 
proofs  from  every  quarter,  to  fupport  and  confirm  an  hypothefis 
framed  originally  by  an  aft  that  indicates  the  moft  acute  percep- 
tion ;  and  hits  (to  ufe  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer)  upon 
that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns, 
or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends."  Thus  it  is,  that  philofo« 
phical  difcernment  is  peculiarly  conftituted,  and  becomes  confpi- 
cuous,  either  in  the  fphereof  compofition,  when  a  fubjeft  is  me- 
tbodifed  and  difcud'ed,  or  in  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  executioa 
when  fubinitted  to  critical  inveftigation. 

*  A  proportion  of  the  inventive  faculty  more  adequate  to  that 
of  the  reafoninz  power,  (each  fuppofcd  to  exill  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree) renders  the  influence  of  difcernment  ftill  more  confpicuous 
than  in  the  former  inftance,  becaufe  it  appears  with  equal  advan- 
tage in  this  cafe,  when  judging  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  in^ 
veftigations  of  fcience  ;  and  will  pronounce  as  properly  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  the  one,  as  of  what  is  jull  and  decifive  in  the  other. 
The  means  by  which  both  is  eifcduated  we  (hall  confider  more 
particularly,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  this  as  a  dilUnft  faculty, 
operating  univerfally  on  the  various  branches  of  compofition.* 

In  the  four  fubfequcnt  feftions  Dr.  Ogilvic  confiders  fepa- 
rately  the  above  mentioned  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  they  re^ 
late  to  compofition.  The  firft  in  order  is  that  of  the  under- 
Aanding. 

This  faculty,  our  author  obferves,  is  principally  confpicuous 
In  the  difcovery  of  a  theory  or  hypothefis ;  the  difpofition  of 
the  fcveral  parts  of  a  work  in  fuch  order  as  moft  effeftually 
anfwers  the  purpofe  intended  ;  the  comprehenfion  of  the  plaa 
beft  adapted  for  the  profecution  of  every  fubjcdl;  and  laftly^ 
the  propriety  of  fentimenl  and  illuftration.  On  thefe  feveral 
heads  we  meet  with  many  judicious  and  appofite  remarks. 
We  ftiall  lay  before  our  readers  the  arguments  which  are  ad- 
vanced to  prove  the  influence  of  the  underftanding  on  pro- 
priety of  fentiment. 

«  In  all  produftions  whatever,  propriety  of  fentiment  is  invari^ 
ably  charadleriftical  of  an  author's  underftanding ;  and  points  in- 
deed fo  naturally  to  this  original,  as  never,  when  difcovered,  to 
be  afcribed  to  another.  But  what,  it  will  be  faid,  is  meant  by 
this  term  propriety  when  applied  to  the  fentiment  of  Compofition 
in  the  various  fpecies  of  the  art  ?  It  is  a  vague  and  general  defig- 
natioa  that  admits  of  different  views,  according  to  that  branch  of 
the  prefent  fubjcdl  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and  its  fenfe  ought 
therefore  to  be  determined  and  exemplified  in  each  of  thefe  de- 
partments confidered  by  itfelf.  This  requifition  is  undoubtedly 
juft,  and  in  order  to  anfwer  it,  we  mult  enter  fomewhat  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  fubjedl. 

*  Propriety  charafttrifing  the  diflferent  fpecieS  of  Compofitiorij. 
fuggefts  different  ideas,  according  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
feach.  Thus  in  philofophy,  ^fbere  it  is  expected  that  every  pofi- 
tion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  beft  adapted  evidence,  propriety  of 
fentiment  is  faid  to  obtain  when  the  authur,  though  iometimesi 
O  s  drawn 
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A-awn  into  little  digreflions,  yet  keeps  clofe  in  general  to  thff  prliT- 
clpal  objeft  of  Iiis  lelearch  ;  and  feledts  from  the  various  argu- 
jneiits  or  illuftrations  that  occur  to  him,  thofe  whofe  immedi'ate 
tendency  is  to  prove  or  explain  the  point  which  he  hath  ultimate- 
ly in  view.  In  hiftory,  where  the  narrative  manner  takes  place' 
of  the  didaftic,  fentiments  have  propriety,  when  thefe  grow  as  it 
vTf  It  nnrurally  out  of  the  detail,  and  feem  to  be  neceffary  parts  of 
the  work  itfelf,  rather  than  faperfluities  that  may  be  lopped  ofF 
from  it.  In  eloquence,  propriety  of  fentiment  requires,  that  the 
orator  fliouH  fix  upon  fuch  motives  and  argument*;  as  he  knows 
■will  make  the  mort  laftlng  iniprefiion  upon  th«  airdience  to  whom 
his  difcourfe  is  addreiled  ;  and  that  the  whole  fliould  be  enforced 
by  obfervations  judicionfly  axlajTted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjcfl-^ 
and  to  the  Circumftances  of  the  hearers. — With  regard  to  thfe  po-* 
^tic  art  indeed,  as  it  admits  of  much  greater  variety  of  Compofi- 
fion  than  any  of  the  others  it  is  more  eafy  in  moft  cafes  to  per- 
ceive the  effefts  of  this  propriety  of  fentiment,  than  to  fay  parti- 
cularly by  what  it  is  conftituted.  Without  however  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  various  fpecies  of  this  art,  it  may  be  obferved',  that 
■We  always  applaud  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  when  we  find  mo- 
ral and  inftruftive  fentiments  wrought  into  his  performance,  with- 
out either  leading  the  reader  from  the  fubjefi,  or  breaking  the 
linityof  defign.  In  defcriptive  pieces  particularly  we  view  thefe 
as  buftoes  difpofed  artfully  in  variegated  fcenery,  where  they  iorm, 
agreeable  and'attradlive  decorations. 

*  The  under/landing  claims  as  a  province  pecnliarly  its  own,  the 
power  of  diftinguifiiing  any  peifoimance  by  this  charafleriftic  oF 
propriety.  It  effe(51u4tes  this  purpofe  by  giving  -clofe  attention  as- 
well  to  the  nature  of  obje6\s,  as  to  the  juftnefs  of  their  difpotition  j 
9nd  by  taking  into  its  cltimate  whatever  is  necelTary  to  render  the 
exhibition  adequate  and  complete.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fentimentf 
in  hirtorical  narration  rifes  fo  naturally  out  of  the  detail,  as  if  itr 
made  a  part  of,  and  was  neceflTary  to  fum  it  up.  Thus  a  cleat* 
relation  is  perceived  to  take  place  in  the  difquifitions  of  philofo- 
phy,  betwixt  the  obfervations  or  arguments,  and  the  end,  whe^ 
ther  an  ultimate  or  fubordinate  one,  which  thefe  are  adduced  to' 
bring  about.  In  the  firft  cafe,  a  judicious  and  of  confequence 
comprchtnfive  furvey  of  events  includes  thofe  fentiments  that  ei^ 
ther  render  the  narration  inftniiSive,  or  ferve  to  connect  one  part 
of  th©  fubjeft  with  another;  in  both  which  cafes  their  propriety 
IS  obvious.  In  the  laft  inllance  where  narration  takes  no  place,  it- 
is  the  power  of  underllanding  likevvife  that  by  permitting  nothing 
fo  pafs  that  is  either  frivolous  or  unappropriated^  renders  the  whole 
an- objccl^  of  rational  approbation. 

«  >X''ith  regard  to  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  where  an 
ampler  range  is  opened  to  imagination  ;  can  any  reafon  be  aiTigned 
why  eiftcls  of  the  fiime  kind  fhouid  not  likewife  be  confidered  as 
derived  from  the  fame  original  ?  And  does  it  not  indicate  a  de- 
fe6l  of  this  faculty,  when  thefe  are  wholly  overlooked  as  fignature* 
of  it,  merely  perhaps  becaufe  they  appear  in  a  fpecies  of  richer  and 
more  diverfified  Compofition  ?  At  many  times  indeed  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  a  finglc  thought  thrown  out  at  once,  and  feera- 
ing  to  rife  out  of  the  (ubjeft  by  a  kind  of  new  creation,  will  difco- 
ver  to  a  mind  capable  of  taking  in  its  whole  force,  greater  extent 
of  judgment  and  deeper  inlight  into  the  fprings  by  which  the 
miad  is  moft  powerfully  atluated,  than  tiiofe  elaborate  refearchr* 
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■by  which  truth  is  elucidated,  after  carrying  on  a  progreflive  and 
complicated  detail. 

^  This  attention  to  propiiety  of  fentiment  as  the  teft  of  under« 
ilanding,  will  fhow  us  that  the  opinion,  however  univcrfally  pre- 
valent, is  fallacious,  that  the  diftinguifhing  criterion  of  this  power 
is  ftrength  and  juftnefs  of  argument.  In  ord«r  to  judge  properly  of 
this  point,  we  muft  mske  allowances  for  the  various  fubjefts  of 
fpeculation,  each  requiring  to  be  treated  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itfclf.  As  florid  epithets  therefore,  and  pompous  declamation, 
would  be  jullly  looked  upon  in  a  ditcotwfe  profelVedly  philol'ophical 
to  be  evidences  of  a  defedlivc  underftanding ;  f"o  a  feries  of  rea- 
foning  uniformly  fupported  in  a  piece  (which  as  far  as  any  lubjeit 
can  1)f  treated  in  this  manner)  ought  to  be  purely  pathetic  or  de- 
Icriptive,  indicates  in  faft  a  deficiency  of  judgment  as  much  as  the 
former.  The  difference  only  is,  that  in  the  one  cafe  an  author  dif- 
covers  that  dcfeftin  the  execution  01'  his  fubject,  whicji  in  the  other 
is  confpicuous  from  his  choice  of  it.* 

The  third  feflion  is  employed  on  the  influence  of  imagina- 
.tlon  in  compornion  ;  where  the  author  confiders  at  large  the 
operations  of  this  faculty,  as  ihey  relate  to  the  im;iges,  inci- 
dents, fentiment?,  or  charaflers  in  the  various  departments  of 
literature.  The  juditiou?  remarIvS,  together  wi'h  the  illuftra- 
tions  produced  rn  thefc  fuhjcifls,  difplay  Dr.  Ogilvie's  abilities 
in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  view.  Tiie  roBlowing  extra^ 
H'ill  be  admitted  to  juflify  this  eulogium. 

*  The  incidents  of  any  work  confidered  as  the  immediate  ofF- 
fpring  of  imagination,  may  be  viewed  either  as  means  of  arrefling' 
attention  by  their  variety,  novelty,  and  agreeable  arrangement  \ 
cr  as  ciicuniflances  that  upon  feme  occafion,  altonifh  and  exalt  the 
mind  by  that  grandetir  and  fublimity  of  which  they  are  viewed  as 
indications.  In  tlie  firfl  of  thefe  views  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  judge 
a  great  imagination  to  be  charafttrifed  by  the  complicated  inci- 
dents that  it  woiks  into  a  fable,  we  ftiall  tl)en  l>e  led  to  admire  tli€ 
authors  of  the  old  romance  much  more  than  thefe  of  the  Iliad, 
the  ^neid,  cr  OdyfTey.  For  the  former  liave  varied  their  narra- 
tion with  a  detail  of  imrtiinent  dangers,  fortunate  efcapes,  unex- 
pefled  interviews,  furprizing  rcvolutimis,  fuccel'sful  temcritj',  and 
refolute  enterprise;  to  which  in  the  writings  of  the  others  (the 
OdyfTey  jtfelf  not  excepted)  we  meet  with  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
all  itfpedls  adequate.  Upon  tiie  fame  piinciplc  the  Orlando  Fu- 
riofb  might  be  preferred  ecjuahy  both  to  the  one  and  other,  diftin- 
guifhed  as  it  is  by  fo  amazing  a  feries  of  Hnpendons  events,  that 
the  mind  is  lofl  among  them  as  in  a  labyrinth,  and  cannot  difeor 
tangle  the  parts  of  fb  complicated  a  plan. 

♦  It  will  ferve  however  to  convince  us  that  no  very  eminent  (hare 
of  imagination  is  required  to  effe6>uate  this  purpole  if  we  reflcft 
that  a  cotTiparifon  of  the  works  formerly  mentioned  with  the  Iliad, 
&c.  will  induce  us  to  judge  either  that  their  authors  pofTeffed  but 
an  inferior  proportion  of  imagination,  or  that  the  irregularity  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  operated,  is  wholly  unaccountable  and 
extraordinary.  For  if  we  lay  it  dovyn  as  a  principle,  that  the  in- 
dention of  incidents  is  always  the  criterion  of  a  vigorous  imagi- 
p^tiop,  it  will  then  follow,  that  a  faculty  which  is  deemed  equal 
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at  one  time  to  the  accomplifliment  of  a  noble  and  interefting  pur- 
pofe,  ought  likewife  to  be  equal  to  another  arifing  from  the  fame 
caufe;  and  demanding  it  is  fuppofed  an  exertion  no  higher  than 
the  former.  Should  we  judge  therefore  the  invention  of  charac- 
ters to  demand  no  'greater  effort  of  the  faculty  above  mentioned 
than  Js  difplayed  in  the  prelent  cafe  ;  we  may  naturally  afk  by 
what  means  it  happens,  that  authors  who  have  attained  fo  high  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  one  of  thefe  fpheres,  are  yet  fo  deficient 
in  the  other  ?  for  amidft  ail  that  variety  of  events  by  which  the 
works  that  exhibit  marks  of  this  invention  are  feparately  charac- 
terifed,  the  reader,  who  may  expeft  to  meet  with  a  correfponding 
variety  of  qualities  in  the  minds  and  deportment  of  the  principal 
perfonages,  will  be  furprifed  to  find  evidences  in  (his  point  of  view 
of  barren  invention,  defedtive  arrangement,  and  upon  the  whole 
of  an  inHpid  and  difgufting  uniformity  The  numerous  inftances 
which  we  meet  in  thefe  works,  becaufe  they  indicate  always  the 
cxiftence  of  imagination,  are  upon  a  fuperficial  view  fuppofed  to 
determine  its  extent.  But  however  beautiful  in  themfelves,  yet 
the  illufion  fubfides  when  they  are  contemplated  in  this  la(t  light, 
and  we  perceive  the  weight  that  ought  to  be  laid  upon  tliem. 

•  In  the  fame  manner  it  muft  be  obvious  that  if  the  variety  of 
events  that  may  take  place  in  a  work,  are  no  indicationsof  a  great, 
they  are  as  little  ito  be  regarded  as  the  marks  of  an  exuberant  ima- 
gination. The  laft  mentioned  quality  is  faid  to  chaiafterife  this 
power  of  the  mind  when  it  is  obferved  to  throw  out  a  profufion  of 
images;  to  clothe  its  objefts  in  the  mod  luxuriant  drapery ;  when, 
jn  ftiort,  not  fatisfied  with  what  is  merely  proper  and  expedient, 
it  adds  likewife  whatever  is  fuppofed  to  be  beautiful  and  orna- 
jnental. 

*  However,  very  little  attention  will  ferve  to  convince  us  that 
the  talent  of  colouring  Compofition  is  wholly  diftinft  from  that  of 
inventing  incidents ;  and  that  though  few  men  pbffefs  the  former, 
who  are  not  likewife  capable  of  exercifing  the  latter  of  thefe,  yet 
the  exertion  of  this  laft  by  no  means  implies  a  power  in  the  perfon 
Vrhom  it  dillinguifheth,  of  difplaying  the  other  to  equal  advantage. 
Thus  will  it  be  faid  that,  in  the  works  formerly  mentioned  where 
we  meet  with  a  feries  of  ftupendous  and  aftonifhing  events ;  thofe 
pifturefque  images  are  introduced  which  place  the  various  fcenes 
jn  fucceffion  before  the  very  eye  of  the  fpeftator?  Are  the  events 
even  when  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as  might  arreft  the  attention  of  a 
judicious  reader,  as  thefe  defcribed,  or  does  the  author  vvho  invents, 
appear  able  to  paint  them  with  that  rich,  vivid,  and  expreffive 
folouring,  which  confers  importance  on  the  moft  trivial  circum- 
ftances,  and  excites  admiration  by  fomething  wholly  independent 
pf  any  tranfaflion,  as  the  mind  is  taught  to  feel  this  paflion  when 
a  fenfation  entirely  oppofite  muft  have  been  raifed  even  by  correft 
and  chaftiled  compofitions  ?  Do  we  obferve,  in  ftiort,  that  the 
power  of  multiplying  and  diverfifying  events  is  naturally  charac- 
teriftical  of  that  which  throws  out  a  blaze  of  imagery,  and  riot^ 
in  luxurious  ornament  j  qr  do  we  affociate  mtl\  this  idea,  that 
likewife  of  a  perfon. 

Qui  ii  ritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terroribqs  implet 

Ut  Magus,  &  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis  ? 

•  After  all  however  it  is  not  our  defign  to  infinuate  that  the  fpe- 

pes  of  invention  laft  mentioned  is  never  to   be  regarded  as  the 

criterion  of  fertile  and  copious  imagination.    Our  obfervations  on 
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fhrt  fubjeft  regard  rather  the  nature  of  tliofe  obje6ls  which  thi« 
faculty  delights  to  contemplate,  than  the  degree  in  which  (ex- 
cluding this  laft  consideration)  it  may  be  acknov/ledged  to  fubfilt.' 

The  fourth  feflioH  treats  of  penetration,  or  difcernment,  as 
it  regards  compGfition.  With  how  much  propriety  our  author 
Jifcrjntiinates  this  faculty  of  the  mind  from  the  judgment,  will 
beft  ap^iear  by  a  quotation. 

*  The  word  Difcernment,  fays  he,  we  have  formerly  obferve4» 
points  out  *'  that  mental  faculty  which,  without  canying  on  any 
regular  proccfs,  comprehends  as  it  were  inftantaneourty  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  any  fubjedl,  by  iixing  upon  the  points  that  are 
of  primary  importance ;  and  accomplilheth,  at  once,  by  thefe 
means  {surpofes  which  the  underdanding  alone  cannot  etie6luate  in 
ibme  cafes  by  any  exertion  j  and  abltains  in  thoie  to  which  it  is 
adapted  by  a  ilow  and  deliberate  procedure."  The  term  in  this 
accept:ition  corr^efponds  to  a  fight  clear,  piercing,  and  qualified  to 
take  immediate  as  well  as  ample  cognizance  of  the  objeus  that  are 
-prefented  to  it.  That  there  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  dilUnguifhed 
by  tkefe  charafters,  no  man  (whether  poflefled  of  it  himfelf  or  not) 
will  call  in  cjueftion,  who  reflefts  upon  the  ideas  which  the  de- 
ciCons  and  feiitiments  of  thofe  in  whom  it  is  judged  to  predomi- 
nate, call  naturally  up  to  his  thought.  When  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain any  point  in  which  there  is  confiderable  difficulty,  as  many, 
perhaps  the  far  greater  number  of  men,  muft  be  gradually  led  ta 
comprehend  it  by  having  every  part  of  the  procefs clearly  laid  op#n« 
and  every  obje6ii»n  regularly  fuperfeded  ;  there  are  a  few  with 
whom  this  method  of  proceeding  is  unneceflary.  As  foon  as  the 
fubjeft  is  laid  down,  and  a  few  principal  evidences  laid  before  thenx, 
thefe  take  in  the  whole  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception  ;  fupplying 
the  intermediate  means  fo  quickly,  as  to  render  particular  repr«- 
iisntation  inexpedient.  Such  perfons  we  commonly  denominate 
men  of  <iuick  parts,  or  of  acute  intelle<S.  When  engaged  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  bufinefs  of  life,  the  fame  qualities  by  whofe  ex- 
ertion they  are  acute  critics  in  the  former  inftance,  render  them 
penetrating  obfervers  in  the  other.  In  this  laft  cafe  indeed,  fome 
part  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  experience  confers,  muft 
be  acquired,  without  whofe  influence  the  greatefk  abilities  muft 
fail  of  judging  with  adequate  comprehenfion.  But  when  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  this  lalt  with  certain  qualities  which  we  (hall  ex- 
plain afterwards,  the  man  becomes  capable  of  entering  deeply  into 
the  chirafters  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  converfant.  He  gains  a 
facility  of  reading  in  the  countenance  thofe  fenfations,  however 
clofely  concealed,  that  afluate  the  heart;  and  of  colleding  from 
cafual,  loofe,  and  unfupported  aflertions  thrown  out  apparently  at 
random,  as  hints  of  what  might  have  been  advanced,  fuci>  fignifi- 
cant  and  diftinguifliing  criteria  as  are  decifive  of  their  juftnefs, 
propriety,  and  importance. 

*  When  we  confider  with  the  fame  objeft  in  view,  the  finer  arts  a« 
they  are  called,  particularly  thofe  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  effedi 
fimilarto  (iich  as  have  been  already  mentioned,  naturally  point  to 
the  fame  original  caufe.  The  tranfitions  partxularly  in  purely 
poetic  compofition,  are  often  abrupt,  and  at  firft  view  appear  to 
be  unconnefted.  The  thoughts  likewife  feem  to  ftand  detached 
i'rom  each  other  3  and  by  the  high  colouring  of  imagination  are 
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frequently  rendered  oblcure.  Eloquence  we  have  feert  in  the  fame 
ITiaiiner  to  be  often  mod  confpicuous,  when  abrupt  interrogations, 
and  ftrokes  of  nature  and  paillon  are  thrown  into  a  dircoinfe, 
whofe  connt^6lion  with  the  preceding  tircumftances  is  apparently 
remote,  and  to  be  fully  comprehended  only  by  thofe  wliohave.a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  heaf  t.  As  the  perfon  who  works  by 
thefe  means  upon  the  moft  powerful  principles  of  human  nature, 
rnuii^  know  every  method  of  calling  them  into  ftrenuqus.exercife  j 
he  likewife  who  is  fenfible  of  the  full  force  of  every  motive  that  is 
applied  for  fuch  purpofes,  muft,  it  is  obvious,  polfefs  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  the  fame  intelligence  ;  and  of  the  faculty  that 
lays  open  tq  him  the  heart  and  afteitjons. 

*  Thit  this  mental  power,  by  whatever  defignatio^  it  may  be 
made  known,  ought  to  be  confidered  in  a  diftmdt  point  of  view 
from  either  of  thofe  wliofe  offices  we  have  yet  mentioned,  will  be 
obvious  from  the  following  account  of  its  nature  and  effe6fs.' 

*  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  one  ftriking  difference  be- 
twixt the  faculty  of  difcernment,  and  the  underftanding  or  rea- 
foning  power  ftriftly  fo  called,  as  the  former  is  diftinguiflisd  by  a 
quicknefs  of  perception,  which  ftands  in  oppofition  to  the  flow 
and  cautious  procedure  of  the  latter.  This  is  one  of  thofe  ohferv- 
ations which  it  is  neither  necefiary  nor  indeed  prafcicable  to  con- 
firm by  regular  argumentation.  Every  man's  feeling  and  experi- 
ence muft  decide  on  the  truth  of  it.  It  is  only  requiiite  that  we 
obferve,  in  order  to  know  how  far  the  powers  here  compared  to- 
gether, really  differ  in  their  jnethod  of  operation  ;  whether  there 
are  not  many  perfbns  poflefled  of  unqueftioned  judgment  as  difco- 
vered  either  in  carrying  on,  or  in  examining  a  regular  procefs  of 
argument,  who  far,  from  taking  in  the  whole  the  view  of  capital 
ftrokes  when  expofed  feparately,  find  even  the  images  that  illuf- 
trate  fentiment  to  fome  minds,  fo  many  obftruftions  to  a  perfe£l 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  j  and  enter  into  it  thoroughly  only  when 
obje^ls  pafs  fucceflively  in  review,  defcribed  in  the  fimpleft  words, 
and  placed  in  arrangement  fo  nearly  perfect,  as  not  tobe  defici- 
ent in  any  point  of  the  fmallelt  confequence.  Should  this  be  grant- 
ed, we  are  naturally  led  to  afk,  whence  it  is,  that  men,  who  un- 
queftionably  poffefs  this  intellectual  power,  and  exhibit  when  called 
upon  every  indication  of  it,  difcover  at  the  fame  time  the  traces 
of  a  procedure  which  never  charafterifes  the  man  of  mere  under- 
ftanding ?  The  different  manner  of  operation  here  evidently  diftin- 
guilheth  this  laft  mentioned  faculty  from  that  to  which  we  apply 
the  word  difcernment,  in  whofe  conduft  we  obferve  the  marks  of 
•underftanding  eminently  confpicuous,  along  with  fuch  as  appear 
to  be  derived  from  fome  original  wholly  diftind  from  it.' 

The  philofophical  enquirer  afterwards  confiders  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  difcernment,  and  its  manner  of  operation  in 
the  various  fpecies  of  compofition  ;  but  of  this  he  treats  more 
fully  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  work. 

The  fifth  fedtion  is  allotted  to  the  ufe  of  Memory  in  Com- 
pofition j  in  the  fixth,  the  author  treats  of  the  various 
Combinations  of  the  intelleflual  Powers  in  the  different  Species 
of  Compofition  ;  and  in  the  feventh,  of  that  Combination  of 
the  intelleftual  Faculties  which  gives  rife  to  the  arts  of  Poetry 
and  Criticifm.     Though  Dr.  Ogilvie's  remarks  on  this  fub- 
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'left  are  in  a  great  meafure  anticipated  by  his  ingenious  eflay 
on  Lyric  Poetry,  we  meet  here  with  fo  many  juft  obferv- 
ations,  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  imprefled  with  the  moft 
favourable  opinion  of  the  eminent  abilities  with  which  he  is 
endued  for  treating  in  an  adequate  manner  this  department 
in  literature.  It  is  fufEcient  at  prefcnt  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  fe  lion  before  us  he  delineates  diftindly  that  union  of 
the  inteileclual  powers,  which  gives  rife  to  philofophy,  hifto* 
ry,  poetry,  fables,  and  criticifm. 

In  the  laft  fedtion  of  the  firft  volume  our  author  enquires. 
Whether  that  Balance  of  the  inielledlual  Powers,  from  which 
the  Perfedion  of  Compofition  refults,  can  be  obtained  ;  and 
by  what  methods  we  can  make  the  neareJl  approach  to  it.  In 
treating  of  this  fubject  he  obfcrvcs,  that  a  mind  which  had 
received  from  nature  a  propenfity  to  compofition,  and  whofe 
faculties  are  balanced  with  perfe<fl  equality,  would  attain  the 
utmod  excellence  in  this  art  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble. He  then  confiders  the  caufes  by  which  this  balance  of 
the  mental  faculties  is  obftruSed,  and  concludes  with  laying; 
down  fuch  rules  as  may  tend  to  fupply  this  defcd. 

In  our  next  Review  we  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  fucceed- 
ing,  and  moft  interefting  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  au- 
thor difcovers  not  only  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  but  ex- 
tenfive  learning  and  a  variety  of  critical  obfervations. 
[   To  he  tontinued.  j 

II.  Rational  ReereatioMi,   in  ivhitb  the  Prindplei  tf  Numhers  and 

Natural  PhiUJophy  are  dearly  and  topieujly  eluctJateil,  by  a  Stritt 

of  ta/jft  eniertaining,  inter e^ing  Experiments.      Among  ivbicb  are 

all   thoje    icmmonly  ptrjcrmid   niuitb    ike    Cards.      By    VVilliara 

Hooper,    M.  D.    4  yolt.     ^-vo.     1/.   ts.     Baards.      Concluded. 

L.  Davis. 

IN  our  preceding  Review  we  gave  an  account  of   the  firft 

^   and  feqond  volumes  of  this  work  :  it  remains  to   fpeak   of 

the  third  and  fourth. 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  fubjeSs  of  EleSricity  and  Magnetifin. 
The  author  explains,  in  the  definitions  and  aphorilms  pre- 
fixed to  each  fubjeft,  the  refpe>51ive  properties  of  eledlriciiy  and 
roagnetifm,  as  a  neceffary  preparation  to  the  comprehending 
thofe  general  laws  of  nature  by  which  the  feveral  phzenomena 
are  produced  in  the  fucceeding  Recreations ;  and  of  which  the 
praaitioner  (hould  have  at  leaft  a  general  knowledge,  to 
enable  him  to  perform  the  feveral  experiments.  The  defini- 
tions and  aphorifms  in  eleftricity  are  followed  by  a  defcriptipn 
of  an  ele^rical  apparatus,    of  general  ufe>    and  particularly 

necef- 
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neceflai-y  to  the  Recreations  contained  in  this  divifion  of  the 
work,  fuch  as  the  revolving  globe  and  rubber,  with  its  prime 
conduetor ;  the  electric  battery  ;  the  fulmineous  condutSlor ; 
and  the  eledrometer.  Under  the  head  of  Magnetifm,  the 
author  has  given  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  ; 
and  the  conftruftion  of  a  magnetic  perfpedtive  glafs.  As  the 
properties  of  eleflricity  and  magnetifm  are  too  well  known  to 
the  philofophers  of  this  age,  for  them  to  receive  any  new  in- 
formation from  what  the  author  intends  only  as  a  fuperficial 
explanation  to  thofe  who  may  amufe  themfelves  with  the  re- 
creations he  defcribes,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  make  any  extracts 
from  that  part  of  his  work  ;  we  fhall  therefore  content  our- 
felves  with  fele£ling  fome  of  the  moH:  entertaining. 

*  Recreation  I.     The  animated  feather.  ^ 

*  Eleftrify  a  fmooth  glafs  tube  with  a  rubber,  and  hold  a  fmall 
feather  (or  piece  of  leaf  gold)  at  a  fliort  di (lance  from  it.  The 
feather  will  immediately  fly  to  the  tube,  and  adhere  to  it  for  a  ftiort 
time,  and  then  fly  off;  and  the  tube  can  never  be  brought  clofe  to 
the  feather  till  it  has  touched  the  fide  of  the  room,  or  Tome  other 
body  that  communicates  with  the  ground.  If,  therefore,  the  ope- 
rator take  care  to  keep  the  tube  coiittantly  between  the  feather  and 
the  fide  of  the  room,  he  may  drive  it  round  to  all  parts  without 
touching  it;  and,  wh^t  is  very  remarkable,  the  fame  fide  of  the 
feather  will  be  conftantly  oppofite  the  tube. 

«  While  the  feather  is  flying  before  the  fmooth  tube,  it  will  be 
immediately  attrafted  by  an  excited  rough  tube,  or  a  ftick  of  wax, 
and  fly  continually  from  one  tube  to  the  other,  till  the  eledricity 
of  both  is  difcharged  *. 

'This  was  one  of  the  firft,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  common  expe- 
riments in  ele^ricity  ;  it  is  however  very  entertaining,  and  fhows 
the  nature  of  eleftric  attraction  and  rcpulfion  altogether  as  well  as 
a  more  elaborate  performance.' 

*  Recreation  IV.     The  artificial  fp'ider. 

«  Cut  a  piece  of  burnt  cork,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  into  the 
form  of  the  body  of  a  fpider;  make  Its  legs  of  linen  thread,  and 
put  a  grain  or  two  of  lead  into  it,  to  give  it  more  weight.  Suf- 
peiul  it  by  a  fine  line  of  filk  between  the  eleftrified  arch  and  an  ex- 
cited fl;ick  of  wax,  and  it  will,  like  a  clapper  between  two  bells, 
jump  continually  from  one  body  to  the  other,  movijig  its  legs  at 
the  fame  time,  as  if  animated.;  to  the  no  fmall  furprize  of  thole 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  eleftric  influence.' 
'  Recreation  VI.    the  magic  ^idure, 

*  Have  a  large  print,  fuppofe  of  the  king,  with  a  frame  and 
glafs.     Cut  a  pannel  out  of  the  print  at  about  two  inches  from  tiie 

*  *  This  feather  not  badly  reprcfents  one  of  that  defpicable  fort 
of  women  they  call  coquettes ;  who  when  an  excited  fuitor  ap- 
pears, readily  flies  to  him,  but  prefently  quits  him.  If  another 
juitor  appear,  flie  in  like  manner  flies  to  him,  and  in  like  manner 
leaves  him  ;  and  then,  unlefs  a  tiiird  party  appear,  is  continually 
changing  from  one  to  the  other  ;  till  at  lall,  they  both  grow  tired 
of  her,  and  Ihe  then  remains  as  infignificant  and  contemptible  as 
a  mere  feather.' 

frame 
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frame  all  round :  with  thin  pafte,  or  gum  water,  fix  the  border 
that  is  cut  off,  on  the  infide  of  the  glafs,  preflliig  it  fniootli  and 
clofe,  then  fill  up  the  vacancy,  by  covering  the  glafs  well  with  leaf 
gold,  or  thin  tin-foil,  fo  that  it  may  lie  clofe.  Cover  likewife  the 
jnner  edge  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  back  of  the  frame  with  the 
fame  tin  foil,  and  make  a  communication  between  that  and  the 
tinfoil  in  the  middle  of  the  glafs  ;  then  put  in  the  board,  and  that 
fide  is  finifted.  Turn  up  the  glafs  and  cover  the  forefide  with  tin. 
foil,  exadlly  over  that  on  the  backfule,  and  when  it  is  dry,  pafte 
over  it  the  pannel  of  the  print  that  was  cut  out,  obferving  to  bring 
the  correfpojiding  parts  of  the  border  and  the  pannel  together,  16 
that  the  pifture  will  appear  as  at  firft,  only  part  of  it  behind  the 
glafs,  and  part  before.  Laftly,  hold  the  print  horizontally  by  the 
top,  and  place  a  little  moveable  gilt  crown  on  the  king's  head. 

•  Now  if  the  tin-foil  on  both  fides  of  the  glafs  be  moderately 
electrified,  and  another  perfon  take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  with  one  hand,  fo  that  hii  fingers  touch  the  tin-foil,  and 
with  the  other  hand  endeavour  to  take  off  the  crown,  he  will  re-  " 
ceive  a  very  fmai  t  blow,  and  fail  in  the  attempt.  The  operator 
who  holds  the  frame  by  the  upper  end  where  there  is  no  tin  foil, 
feels  nothing  of  the  (hock,  and  can  touch  the  face  of  the  king 
without  danger,  which  he  pretends  to  be  a  telt  of  his  loyalty. 
When  a  ring  of  perfons  take  a  ftiock  among  them,  the  experiment 
is  called  the  confpirators.' 

Recreation  VII.     The  Tantalian  cup, 

«  Place  a  cup  or  pot,  of  any  fort  of  metal,  on  a  ftool  of  baked 
wood,  or  a  cake  of  wax.  Fill  it  to  the  brin\  with  any  fort  of  li- 
quor :  let  it  communicate  with  the  brnncli  by  a  fmall  chain,  and 
when  it  is  moderately  eleftrified,  defire  a  perfon  to  tafte  the  liquor, 
without  touching  the  cup  with  his  hands,  and  he  will  immediately 
receive  a  (bock  at  bis  lips;  which,  however,  fliould  not  be  very 
ftrong. 

*  The  motion  of  the  wheel  being  ftopped,  yon  offer  to  tafte  the 
liquor  yourfelf,  and  defire  the  reft  of  the  company  to  tafte  it  like- 
wife,  which  they  will  do  without  any  inconvenience.  You  then 
give  the  fi^nal  to  the  operator,  and  while  yuu  are  amufing  the 
company  with  difcourfe,  the  cup  is  again  charged,  and  you  defire 
the  fame  perfon  a  fecond  time  to  tafte  the  liquor,  when,  to  the  no 
fmall  diverfion  of  the  company,  he  will  receive  a  fecond  Ihock.' 

Recreation  VIII.     The  circular  chimes. 

*  Let  a  fmall  upright  fliaft  of  wood  pafs,  at  right  angles,  through 
a  thin  round  board,  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  let  the 
Piaft  turn  on  a  lliarp  point  of  iron  fixed  in  the  lower  end  ;  while 
a  ftrong  wire  in  the  upper  end,  pafling  through  a  fmall  hole  in  a 
thin  brafs  plate,  keeps  the  (haft  truly  vertical.  About  thirty  ra- 
dii, of  equal  length,  made  of  fafti  glafs,  cut  in  narrow  flips,  are 
to  ifl'ue  horizontally  from  the  circumference  of  the  board  j  the 
ends  moft  diftant  from  the  center  being  about  four  inches 
afunder,  and  on  the  end  of  every  one  of  them  is  fixed  a  braft 
thimble.  If  a  wire  fixed  to  either  of  the  links,  while-  the  other 
end  of  that  chain  communicates  with  the  wire  of  a  bottle 
elcdtrified  in  the  common  way,  be  brought  near  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  it  will  attraft  the  neareft  thimble,  and  fo  put  the 
>vheel  in  motion.  That  thimble,  in  pafling  by,  receives  a  fpark, 
and  being  thereby  electrized,  is  repelled,  and  fo  driven  forward, 

while 
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while  a  ifecond  tlilmbler  being  attrafted,  approacbes  tlie  wire,  re- 
ceives a  fpark.,  and  is  driven  after  tlie  firft,  and  ib  on,  till  the  wheel 
has  gone  once  round ;  whe«  the  thimbles  before  e!e(Srified  ap- 
proaching the  wire,  inftead  of  being  attracted  as  they  were  at  firft, 
jbey  are  repelled,  and  the  motion  prefently  ceafes. 

*  But  if  a  wire  communicating  with  the  other  chain,  that  is  con- 
jiefted  with  another  bottle  charged  through  the  coating,  be  brought 
near  the  fame  wheel,  it  will  attraft  the  thimble  repelled  by  the 
firft,  and  thereby  double  the  force  that  carries  the  wheel  roun<}  j 
and  not  only  taking  out  the  fire  that  had  been  coraniunicated  by 
the  thimbles  to  the  firft  wire,  but  even  robbing  them  of  their  natu-. 
rat  quantity;  inftead  of  being  repelled  when  they  come  again  to- 
ward thefiift  wire,  they  are  mere  ftrongly  attracted  5  fo  that  the 
ycheel  mends  its  pace,  till  it  goes  with  great  rapidiry,  twelve  or 
fifteen  rounds  in  a  minute,  and  with  fuch  ftrength,  that  the  weight 
of  four  or  five  pounds,  when  laid  on  it,  does  not  vifibly  letard  its 
motion. 

«  Now  if  a  radius  of  baked  wood,  of  about  eight  inches,  be  fixed 
in  the  upper  fliaft,  and  a  number  of  fmall  bells,  correfpondiniJ-  to 
the  notes  of  a  tune,  be  placed  on  pillars,  and  fixed  in  two  Itmi- 
circular  ftands,  at  a  proper  diftance  S\on\  the  thimbles,  when  the 
wlieel  turns  round  the  radius  will  ftiike  agiinft  the  bells,  andcon- 
Icqticntiy  play  the  tune  ;  and  as  the  celerity  of  tiie  wheels  is  conti- 
nually atiering,  fo  will  be  the  lime,  or  duration  of  the  notes.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  two  feraicircles  in  which  the  bells  are 
fixed,  muft  not  be  brought  wi-hin  reach  of  the  radius  till  the 
wheel  has  acquired  a confidtriable  velocity,  for  otherwife  they  will 
at  Itaft  check,  if  not  totally  Itop,  its  motion.  If  the  ftrcke  of  the 
wooden  radius  do  not  give  a  tone  fufficiently  acute,  a  piece  of  for 
iid  glafs  may  be  iixed  to  the  end  of  it.  * 

'  \i  a  greater  variety  of  tones  is  required  there  may  be  two  fets 
cf  bells,  one  for  the  treble  and  the  other  for  the  bafe.  The  bells 
may  likewife  be  made  to  take  out  of  the  ftand,  fo  as  to  perform 
different  tunes  by  being  placed  in  different  pofuions.' 

Recreation  XVII,     The  eleclrical  kite. 

*  Take  a  large  thin  filk  handkerchief,  and  extend  it,  by  faften- 
ing  the  four  corners  to  two  flight  ftrips  of  cedar.  The  handker- 
chief thus  prepared  and  accommodated  with  a  tail,  loop,  and  ftring, 
will  rife  in  the  air  as  a  common  paper  kite.  To  the  top  of  the  up- 
right ftick  of  the  crols  is  to  be  tixed  a  pretty  (harp-pointed  wire, 
yiiing  a  foot  or  more  above  the  wood.  To  the  end  of  the  twine 
next  the  hand  is  to  be  tied  a  liik  ribband,  and  where  the  twine  and 
&\k  join,  a  key,  or  tin  tube  may  be  faftened. 

*  This  kite  is  to  be  raifed  when  a  thunder  guft  appears  to  be 
coming  on,  and  as  foon  as  the  thunder  clouds  come  over  the  kite, 
the  pointed  wire  will  draw  the  eledlricity  from  them,  and  the  kite 
with  all  the  twine  will  be  eledtriiied,  the  lofe  filaments  of  the 
twine  will  ftand  out  every  way,  and  be  attra^ed  by  the  finger. 
When  the  rain  has  wetted  the  kite  and  twine,  fo  that  it  cannot 
conduft  the  eleftiic  <ire  freely,  it  will  ftream  out  plentifully  from 
the  key,  on  the  approach  of  a  man's  knuckle.  At  this  key  a  phial 
inay  be  charged,  and  from  the  eie.5fric  fire  thus  obtained,  fpirits 
snay  be  kindled,  and  all  the  other  experiments  performed. 

*  The  greateft  quantity  of  electricity  that  was  ever  brought  from 
the  clouds  by  an  apparatus,  was  by  JVJ,  de  Romas,  of  Nerac,  in  the 
iouth  of  Fiance.    This  gentleman  was  the  firft  who  made  ufeof  a 
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Tfire  interwoven  in  the  hempen  cord  of  an  eleSric  kite,  which  vra» 
k\en  feet  and  a  half  high,  ami  three  feet  wide,  fo  that  it  contained 
i8  fqaare  feet  of  furface.  This  cord  was  found  to  condu<5t  tlic  elec- 
tricity of  the  clouds  more  powerfully  than  a  bempeiv  cord,  even, 
though  it  was  wetted;  and  being  ternninated  by  a  cord  of  dry  fiik, 
enabled  the  obferver  (by  a  proper  inaaagenient  of  his  apparatus^ 
to  make  whatever  experiments  he  thought  proper,  without  dan- 
ger. 

'  By  the  help  of  this  kite,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1753,  about  one, 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  raifed  550  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  had  taken  7S0  feet  of  ftring,  making  an  angle  of  near  45  de- 
crees with  the  horizon,  he  drew  fparks  from  his  condtid^or  three 
inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  fnapping  of  which, 
was  beard  200  paces-  While  he  was  taking  thefe  fparks,  hs  felt, 
as  it  were,  a  fort  of  cobweb  on  his  face,  though  he  was  more  than 
three  fcef  from  the  ftring  of  the  kite  :  after  which  he  did  nor 
think  it  iAi  to  ftand  fo  near,  and  called  aloud  to  all  the  company 
to  retire,  as  he  did  hfmfelf  about  two  feet. 

*  Thinking  hirafclf  now  fecure  enough,  and  not  being  incom- 
moded by  any  body  very  near  him,  he  took  notice  of  what  palled 
among  the. clouds  that  were  immediately  over  the  kite.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  lightning  there,  or  any  where  elfe,  nor  A:arce 
the  leaft  noile  of  thunder,  and  no  rain  at  all.  There  was  a  pretty 
ftrong  wind  at  weft,  which  raifcd  the  kite  at  kaft  100  feet  higlier 
than  in  any  otiier  experiment.  Cafting  his  eyes  afterwards  oa  tlio 
tin  tube  faitened  to  tht  ftring  of  the  kite,  and  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  he  faw  three  ftraws,  one  of  which  i»as  about  a 
foot  long,  a  fecond  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  third  three  or  four 
inches,  all  ftanding  creft,  and  performing  a  circular  dance,  like 
puppets,  under  the  tin  tube,  without  touching  each  other. 

*  This  little  fpeftacle,  with  which  feveral  of  the  company  were 
much  delighted,  lafted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which 
fome  drops  of  rain  falling,  he  again  perceived  the  fenfation  of  the 
cobweb  on  his  face,  and  at  the  fame  time  heard  a  continual  ruft- 
ling  noife,  like  that  of  a  fmall  for^e  bellows.  This  was  a  farther 
Warning  of  the  increafe  of  eleftncity,  and  from  tlie  firft  inftant 
Mr.  de  Romas  perceived  the  dancing  ftraws,  Irt  thought  it  not  ad- 
vifeable  lo  take  any  more  fparks,  even  with  all  his  precautions  ; 
and  he  again  intreated  the  company  to  retire  to  a  ftill  greater 
diftance. 

*  Immediately  after  this  came  on  the  laft  aft  of  the  entertain- 
ment, which  M.  de  Romas  acknowledges  made  him  tremble.  The 
longeft  ftiaw  was  attrafled  by  the  tin  tube,  upon  which  there  fol- 
lowed three  explofions,  the  found  of  which  greatly  refemblcd 
that  of  thunder.  Some  of  the  company  compaied  it  to  the  e»- 
plofion  of  rockets,  and  others  to  the  violent  craftiing  of  large 
earti.en  jars  againft  a  pavement.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  heard 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  notwithftanding  the  various  noxitt 
there. 

,  'j  The  fire  that  was  feen  at  the  inftant  of  explofion  had  the 
fliapeof  a  fpindle,  eight  inches  long,  and  five  lines  in  diameter. 
But  the  moft  aftonift^ingand  diverting  circumftante  was  produced 
by  the  ftraw,  which  had  occafioned  the  explofion,  following  the 
ftring  of  the  kite.  Some  of  the  company  faw  it  at  45  or  50  fa- 
thoms diftance,  attradled  and  repelled  alternately,  with  this  re- 
markable circamttance,  that  every  time  it  was  attracted  by  the 
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ftriri'T,  flaftiesof  fire  weiefeen,  and  cracks  were  heard,  though  not 
fo  loud  as  at  tlie  time  of  the  former  explofion. 

*  ]t  is  remarkable,  that  from  the  time  of  the  explofion,  to  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  no  lightninaj  at  all  was  feen,  and  fcarce  any 
thunder  heard.  A  Anell  of  fulphur  vns  perceived,  much  like  that 
of  the  luminous  elcftric  effluvia  iffuing  from  the  end  of  an  elec- 
trified bnr  of  metal.  Round  the  fi:'  ing  appeared  a  luminous  cylin- 
der of  lis,ht,  three  .;r  four  inches  in  diameter;  and  as  this  was  in 
the  day  time,  M.  de  Romas  did  not  queftion  but  that  if  it  had  been 
in  the  night,  the  eleftric  atmofphere  would  have  appeared  to  be 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  An  end  was  put  to  thefe  remarkable 
experiments,  by  the  wind's  (hifting  lo  the  eaft,  and  rain,  mixed 
with  hail,  coming  on  in  great  plenty.' 

Vol.  the  IVth  and  laft,  contains,  i.  Pneumatics  ;  in  which, 
after  the  principles,  definitions,  and  aphorifms,  we  have  the 
defcription  and  ufes  of  the  air  pump,  anemometer,  or  wind- 
mcafurer,  hygrometers  of  various  forts,  thermometers,  baro- 
meters, &c.  then  various  recreations  or  experiments  with 
the  air  pump,  &c.  Of  this  part  the  following  may  ferve  as  a 
ipecimen. 

•  Recreation  VIII.    The  mercurial  rod. 

«  Take  a  piece  of  ftick,  cut  it  even  at  each  end  with  a  penknife, 
and  immerfe  it  in  a  vefiel  of  mercury.  When  the  air  is  pumped 
out  of  the  receiver,  it  will  at  the  fame  time  come  out  of  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  through  the  mercury,  as  will  be  vifible  at  each  end 
of  the  ftick.  When  the  air  is  again  let  into  the  receiver,  it  falls  on 
the  furface  of  the  mercury,  and  forces  it  into  the  pores  of  the  wood< 
to  poflTefs  the  place  of  the  air. 

*  When  the  rod  is  taken  out  and  weighed,  it  is  found  to  be  fe-* 
veral  times  heavier  than  before,  and  has  changed  its  colour,  be* 
ing  now  all  over  of  a  blueifli  hue.  If  this  ftick  be  cut  tranfverfiyi 
the  quickfilver  will  be  feen  to  glitter  in  every  part  of  it.' 

*  Recreation  XIV,  The  mercurial Jho-wer. 
'  Cement  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  art 
open  receiver,  and  pour  mercury  over  it.  After  a  few  ftrokes  of 
the  pump,  the  preiTure  of  the  air  on  the  mercury  will  force  it 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood  in  form  of  a  beautiful  (hower ;  which, 
if  the  receiver  be  clear  and  the  weather  be  dryj  will  appear  luminous 
in  a  dark  chamber.' 

2.  Hydrology,  or  the  Doftrine  of  Fluids  ,•  in  which  are  given 
a  defcription  and  ufe  of  the  hydrologic  apparatus,  the  fyphon* 
pumps,  hydrometer,  hydroftatic  balance,  Archimedes's  fcrevr^ 
hydraulic  fcoop,  bellows,  fountains,  jet  d'eaus,  cafcades,  di\^- 
ing-bell,  &c. 

3.  Pyrotechnics,  or  the  Dodlrine  of  Fire.  Of  which  take 
the  following  fpecimens. 

'  Recreation  XXXVII.     The  inflammable  phofphoruSi 

*  Take  the  meal  or  flour  of  any  vegetable,  put  it  into  an  iron 

pan  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keep  it  Itirring  with  an  iron  fpatula, 

till  it  be  converted  into  a  black  powder ;  to  one  part  of  this  add 

four  parts  of  crude  alum.    Make  the  whole  into  a  fine  powder* 
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vhich  being  pnt  into  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire,  is  to  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  with  a  fpatula  till  almoft  ignited,  to  prevent  its 
cohering  in  lumps,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  upon  the  melting  of  the  alum, 
in  which  cafe  it  muft  be  broke  again,  rtirred  about,  and  accurately 
mixed  with  the  ftour,  till  it  emit  no  more  fumes,  and  the  whole 
appear  a  fine,  dry,  black,  fixed  powder. 

*  Put  this  powder  in  a  clear,  dry  phial,  with  a  narrow  neck, 
filling  to  ?bout  one-third  from  the  top.  Then  (lop  the  mouth  of 
the  phial  with  loofe  paper,  fo  as  to  let  the  air  pafs  freely  through 
it,  and  leave  room  for  fumes  to  come  through  the  neck.  Place  the 
phial  in  a  crucible,  encompalTed  on  all  fides  with  fand,  but  fo  that 
it  may  not  touch  any  part  either  of  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  cru- 
cible, but  a  coniiderable  fpace  be  every  where  left  between  them. 
The  phial  mull  be  covered  up  with  fand,  fo  as  only  to  leave  a  part 
of, it  bare,  thiough  which  you  may  perceive  whether  the  matter  be 
Ignited.  In  this  It.ite  the  crucible  is  to  be  furrounded  with  coals 
kindled  flowly,  till  it  be  well  lieated  on  all  fides,  when  the  fire  is 
to  be  railed,  till  the  crucible,  fand,  glafs,  and  nutter  in  it,  be  all 
red  hot;  in  which  (late  they  are  to  be  kept  for  an  hour;  after  this, 
the  fire  being  ftiirkept  up,  the  orifice  of  the  phial  is  to  be  well 
clofed  with  wax,  to  prevent  any  air  from  entering.  Thus  the 
whole  being  left  to  cool  undiiturbed,  you  will  at  lalt  find  in  the 
phial  a  black  dully  coal,  formed  of  the  flour  and  alum. 

*  A  (mall  quantity  of  the  matter  contained  in  this  phial  being 
fhook  out,  into  the  cold  air,  immediately  takes  fire  and  burns  j 
but  having  once  fell  the  air,  ioles  ail  power  of  kindling  thereby. 
This  mani^r  of  producing  fire  appears  the  moll  extraordinary  of 
all  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered,  fince  the  matter  thus  pre- 
pared will  preferve  its  virtue  three  months,  provided  the  air  be 
kept  from  it :  b\it  if  the  Imallelt  quantity  of  raoifture,  even  of  that 
little  which  is  lodged  in  the  air,  come  to  touch  this  powder,  the 
experiment  will  not  fucceed, 

«  Recreation  XXXVUI.     Tfu  liquid phojphrus. 

'  Take  a  piece  of  Englifh  phofphorus,  about  the  fize  of  a  pe», 
and  cutting  it  very  fmall,  put  it  into  half  a  glafs  of  quite  dear 
water.  Boil  it  in  a  little  eartiien  veflel  over  a  moderate  fire.  Have 
a  phial  with  a  narrow  neck  and  a  glafs  Hopper  ;  take  out  the  (top- 
per and  plunge  the  phial  in  bo)ling  water:  then  take  it  out,  and 
pouring  out  tiie  water,  put  the  boiling  mixture  immediately  into 
it :  inltantly  (lop  the  phial,  and  cover  it  with  a  cement,  that  the  air 
may  not  in  any  degree  enter  it. 

«  This  mixture  will  fhinein  the  dark  for  feveral  months,  though 
the  phial  be  not  touched  :  if  it  be  (hook,  efpecially  in  warm  dry 
weather,  very  ftrong  lightnings  will  dart  from  the  middle  of  the 
water. 

'  Some  pleafing  amufements  may  be  produced  by  putting  this 
phofphorus  in  a  long  or  broad  phial,  and  palling  a  paper  over  it, 
in  winch  letters  or  figures  are  cut, 

'  Recreation  XXXIX.     Tftefu/minalifi^goU. 

*  Place  a  fmall  mattrafs,  on  a  fand  heat,  and  in  it  put  one  part 
of  filings  of  pure  gold,  and  three  parts  of  aqua  regia.  When  the 
liquor  has  entirely  dilToived  the  gold,  put  the  mixture,  in  a  phiai, 
and  add  five  or  fix  times  as  much  common  water. 

'  Then  take  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  oil  of  tartar,  and  pour 
it,  drop  by  drop,  on  the  diflblution,  till  the  cbuliton  ceafes.     Let 
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this  mixture  reft,  till  the  gold  be  entirel3r  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  phial.  Pour  the  water  that  fwims  at  the  top  gently  off, 
and  after  wafting  this  gold  duft  feveral  times  in  common  water, 
dry  it  by  a  very  moderate  beat,  by  putting  it  on  a  paper  that  will 
abforb  all  its  moifture, 

«  If  a  grain  of  this  powder  be  put  in  a  copper  fpoon,  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  as  foon  as  it  is  well  heated,  it  will  go  ofF,  with 
a  report  like  that  of  a  piftol.  If  the  fpoon  be  not  fufficiently  ftrong, 
the  matter  will  run  through  it,  and  make  an  explofion  underneath, 
with  great  violence.' 

*  Recreation  XLI.    Prince  Rupert^s  drop, 

•  Take  up  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  melted  matter  of  glafs,  with 
a  tube,  and  let  it  drop,  red  hot,  into  a  pail  of  water,  by  which  it 
will  receive  its  form,  and  be  folid  throughout ;  except  that  fome- 
times  It  contain  a  few  air  bubbles.  This  drop  or  tear  will  have  a 
fmall  tail,  which  being  broke,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  drop  will 
burft,  with  great  violence,  into  a  fine  powder,  and  give  confider- 
able  pain  to  the  hand  that  breaks  it. 

«  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  bulb  or  body  will  bear  the  ftroke  of 
a  hammer  without  breaking,  but  if  the  leaft  part  of  the  tail  be 
broke,  the  above-mentioned  efFeft  is  produced.  If  the  tear  be 
cooled  in  the  air,  it  will  not  produce  the  efFeft  ;  and  if  it  be  ground 
away  on  a  ftone,  nothing  extraordinary  appears.  But  if  it  be  put 
into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  there  broke,  the  effect  will 
be  fo  violent  as  to  produce  light. 

«  This  phenomenon  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  particles  of 
the  glals  being  in  a  ttate  of  repulfion,  while  melted,  but  by  being 
dropped  into  cold  water,  the  external  particles  are  condehfed,  and 
hold  the  internal,  which  are  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  repulfion,  as  in  a 
cale,  but  when  an  opening  is  made  in  that  cafe,  by  breaking  off 
the  tail,  the  confined  particles  rufli  forth,  afid  burft  the  drop  with 
the  greatctt  violence. 

*  Recreation  XLIV.     The  magic  piSiure. 

*  Take  two  pieces  of  glafs  about  three  inches  long  arid  four 
wide  :  they  muft  be  quite  level,  and  exactly  of  the  fame  fize. 
Place  them  one  over  the  other,  and  let  there  be  about  one-twentieth' 
part  of  an  inch  between  them,  which  you  may  efFeft  by  patting  pa- 
pers on  their  four  corners.  Join  thefe  two  glafTes  together  by  a 
luting  compol'ed  of  lime  flacked  by  lying  in  the  air  and  reduced  to' 
very  fine  powder,  mixed  with  the  white  of  ah  egg.  Cover  all  the 
borders  of  thefe  glalFes  with  parchment  or  bladder,  except  a  fmalt 
opening  left  on  one  fide,  in  order  to  introduce  the  following  com- 
pofition. 

*  Diffolve  by  a  flow  fire  fix  ounces  of  fine  hogs-K-itd,  and  put  to 
it  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  and  if  you  find  it  neceflTary  to  ren- 
der it  more  fenfible  to  the  heat,  add  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  the: 
eleareft  linfeed  oil.  This,  when  liquid,  is  to  be  poured  between 
the  glafies  by  the  fpace  left  in  their  fides,  and  which  you  are  theii 
to  flop  clofe  up.  Wipe  the  glafles  clean,  and  hold  them  before 
the  fire,  to  fee  that  the  compofition  will  not  run  oat  at  any  part. 
Then  pafte  a  pifture,  painted  on  any  thin  fubftance,  or  a  coloured 
print,  with  its  face  to  one  of  the  glafles,  arid  fix  the  wh^le  in  a 
frame.  , 

'  The  mixture  between  the  glafles,  while  it  is  cold,  will  quitd 
conceal  the  pifture,  but  becoming  perfe<5{ly  tranfpWrent  by  heat, 
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llrt  painting  will  appear  as  if  there  w^M-ohly  a  (ingle  glafs  beforrf 
it.  As  the  conipolition  cools,  the  picture  will  gradually  difappearji 
and  at  lalt  be  quite  invifible/ 

*  Recreation  L.     The  pre^iSei  earthquake  and  volcano. 

*  Grind  frelh  iron  filing?,  free  from  rult,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  pure  fulpbiir,  for  a  long  time,  till  the  whole  be  finned  into 
a  fine  powdier.  This  mixture  kept  in  a  dry  air  will  continue  cold 
for  any  time,  but  if  it  be  wrought  up  with  only  as  muth  fair  wa» 
ter  as  wil;  fo'ni  it  into  a  ilifF  pa'.te,  the  mafs  will  foon  gr  >w  warm, 
fwell,  heave,  emit  a  thick  fmokc,  jndatlaita  Ailphvireous  fire  and 
flame.  Therefore  take  about  fifty  pounds  of  the  above  powder, 
and  burying  it  p-ivately  about  a  foot  deep  under  the  earth,  you 
may  fafcly  predict  that  in  about  eight  hours  tme  the  ground  will 
begin  to  heave  and  fwell,  that  it  will  fend  forth  hot  TnlDhoreoas 
fteams,  nnd  at  lall,  burlling  into  live  flames,  will  form  a  true  volcano. 

*  The  pretended  miracles  of  Mahomet  and  Haly,  were,  as  Boer- 
haave  obferves  on  a  fimilar  inftance,  mere  trifles  to  this.  If  any 
leader  of  a  feft,  a  very  few  centuries  paft,  had  been  in  pofleflTion 
of  this  fecret,  and  had  performed  this  miracle  in  confirmation  of 
his  dodtrine,  the  man  who  had  dared  to  difbelicve  it  would  bav«  been 
Regarded  as  a  very  hardened  infidel  indeed  !' 

4.  To  the  whole  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  various 
mifcellaneous  recreations ;  as  chymical  preparations,  tranfco- 
lourations,  fympathetic  inks,  &c.  with  recreations  of  addreft 
and  dexterity,  particularly  with  the  cards,  and  an  artificial 
memory. 

To  each  volume  is  added  a  Table  of  Contents,  which  i$ 
not  a  mere  diredion  to  the  page  where  the  Recreation  is  to 
he  found,  but  a  concife  recapitulation,  adapted  to  reficfti 
the  IT  ind  of  the  reader,  who  may  be  inclined  to  exercife  his 
talents  in  performing  any  of  the  Recreations  more  copioufly 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  worlc. 

Dr.  Hooper  appears  to  have  fucceeded  very  happily  in  the 
execution  of  his  performance,  as  it  abounds  in  entertaining 
experiments,  which  will,  doubtlefs  afford  amufement  to  per- 
fons  of  Icifiire,  who  have  fenfe  enough  to  prefer  Rational  Rt* 
treationi  to  difTipation  and  idlenefs. 


IIT.    y/»  liijlory  of  the   Earthy  and  animated  Nature.      By  Oliver 
Goldfmith.     ///  Eigh\  Vols.    81/0.    z/.  Si.  boards,      Nourfe. 

A  Judicious  fyftenrt  of  natural  hiftory,  blending  enterrain- 
■*  *^  ment  with  information,  has  hitherto  never  appear  d  in 
the  iinglifh  language,  nor  indeed  been  accomplifhed  in  any 
other.  The  feveral  works  of  this  kind  that  have  Oeen  pub- 
iifhed  originally  in  our  own  tongue,  are  univerfaliy  defeftive 
with  refpeft  to  the  effential  quality  which  alone  can  render  the 
ftudy  of  natural  knowledge  both  ufctul  and  agreeable.  The 
Vol.  XXXVIIL  Auguji,  1774.  ^  H  only 
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only  book  on  this  fubjeft,  in  which  the  author  has  endeavour- 
ed to  unite  philofophy  with  defcription,  is  la  Pluche's  Nature 
Difplayed.  But  even  thisjuftly  admired  work  is  far  from  be- 
ing void  of  imperfe(£lions.  Though  it  prcfcnts  us  with  a  pleaf- 
ing  idea  of  natural  hiftory,  it  is  too  fuperficial,  and  it  receives 
an  air  of  puerih"ty  fioni  being  written  in  the  fovm  of  dialogue. 
To  thefe  objedliens  we  may  add,  that  it  contains  many  dilfer- 
tations  entirely  foreign  to  natural  hiftory,  gives  no  account 
of  the  later  improvements  tha-t  have  been  ma-de  in  the  fci- 
ence,  and  is  raifed  upon  the  foundation  of  the  exploded 
iyflems  of  the  Cartcfian  and  Ramiftic  philofophy.. 

Many  of  the  defeds  o-f  Nature  Difplayed  are  carefully  ob- 
viated in  the  work  now  under  our  confidcration,  in  which  Dr. 
Goldfmith  appears  to  have  exerted  great  application,  and  to 
have  confulted  the  whole  accumulated  tribe  of  the  writers  otv 
natural  hiftory  ;  particularly  Bufton,  Linnaius,  Duhamel^ 
Hale,  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we  are  prcfented  with'  a 
Sketch  of  the  Univerfe,  or  the  Solar  Syftem  ;  to  which  fuc« 
ceeds  a  SI'.ort  Survey  of  the  Globe,  from  the  Light  of  Aftro- 
nomy  and  Geography  ;  with  a  View  of  the  Surface  of  tha 
£arth.  The  author  then  delivers  a  concife  account  of  the 
different  theories  of  the  earth,  the  moft  confpicuous  of  which 
are  thofe  of  Burnet,  Whifton,  Woodward,  and  Puffon-. 
Thmigh  thefe  fyflems  be  merely  imaginary,  we  agret  with  the 
author,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  natural  liiftorian  to  be  ac» 
<5uainted  at  leaft  with  the  out -Hikjs  of  them  r  as  fuch  a  know- 
ledge may  prevent  his  indulging  himilMf  in  fnnilar  fpecula- 
tions,  from  the  idea  of  their  being  his  own  inxcntion.  For 
this  reafon  we  Ihall  lay  before  our  i<eaders  a  part  of  each  of 
rhefe'  fyftems. 

*  The  fi'rft  who  formed  this  amufement  of  earth  making 
into  fyfteni  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  B-urnef,  a  man  of  po^- 
lite  learning  and  rapid  imagination.  His  Sacred  Theory,  as 
he  calls  it,  defciibing  the  changes  which  the  earth  has  under- 
gone, or  (hall  hereafter  undergo,  is  well  known  for  the  warmth 
with  which  it  is  imagined,  and  the  weaknefs  with  which  it  is 
reafoned",  for  the  elegance  of  iis  ftylr,.  and  the  meannefs  of 
its  philofophy.  The  earth,  fays  he,  before  the  deluge,  was 
very  differently  formed  from  what  it  is  at  prefent :  it  was-at 
£rft  a  fluid  mafs  j  a  chaos  compofed  of  various  fubfiances,  di!^ 
fering  both  in  denfuy  and  figure  :  thofe  which  were  moft 
heavy  fank  to  the  center,  and  formed  in  the  middle  of  our 
globe  an  hard  folid  body  ;  thofe  of  a  lighter  nature  remained 
next;  and  the  waters,  which  were  lighter  fiill,  fwam  upon  its 
fttsfacCy  a*id  covered  the  earth  ou  every  fide.  The  air,,  an4 
a  all 
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ill  thofe  fluids  which  were  lighter  than  water,  floated  upon 
this  alfo  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  encompalTcd  the  globe  ;  (o 
ihat  between  the  furrounding  body  of  waters,  and  the  circum- 
ambient air,  there  was  formed  a  coat  of  oil,  and  other  unflu* 
ous  fubftances,  lighter  than  water.  However,  as  the  air  was 
ftill  extremely  impure,  and  muft  have  carried  up  with  it  many 
of  thofe  earthly  particles  with  which  it  once  was  intimately 
blenued,  it  foon  began  to  defecate,  and  to  d^-pofe  thef«*  parti- 
cles upon  the  only  lurfa.ce  already  mentioned,  which  foon  unit- 
ing together,'  the  earth  and  oil  formed  that  cruft,  which  foon 
became  an  habitable  furface,  giving  life  to  vegetation,  and 
dwelling  to  animals. 

•  This  imaginary  antediluvian  abode  was  very  d'fFerent 
from  what  we  fee  it  at  prefent.  The  earth  was  light  and  rich; 
and  formed  of  a  fubftance  entirely  adapted  to  the  feeble  ftaie 
of  incipient  vegetation  :  it  was  an  Uniform  plain,  every  where 
covCreJ  with  verdure  ;  without  mountain?,  without  feas,  or 
the  fiTi:l!eft  inequalities.  It  had  no  difference  of  feafons,  for 
its  equator  was  in  the  plain  of  the  ecliptic,  or,  in  other  words. 
It  turned  dire<?.ly  opposite  to  the  fun,  (6  that  it  enjoyed  one 
perpetual  and  luxuriant  fpring.  However,  this  delightful  face 
olf  nature  did  not  long  continue  the  fame,  for,  after  a  time, 
it  began  to  crack  and  open  in  fiflures  ;  a  circumftance  which 
always  fucceeds  when  the  fun  dries  away  the  moillure  front 
rich  or  marfliy  fnuations.  The  crimes  of  mankind  had  beea 
for  fome  time  preparing  to  drav<>  down  the  wrath  of  hearen  ; 
and  they,  at  length,  induced  the  Deity  to  defer  repairing  thefe 
breaches  in  nature.  Thus  the  ciiafms  of  the  earth  every  day 
bec.Tme  wider,  and,  at  length,  tliey  penetrated  to  the  great 
abyfs  of  waters;  ahd  the  whole  earth,  in  a  manner,  fell  in. 
Then  enfued  a  total  difordcr  in  the  unifurm  beauty  of  the  firft 
creation,  the  terrene  furfice  of  the  glcJbe  being  broken  down  : 
as  it  funk  the  waters  guflicd  out  into  its  place  ;  the  deluge  be- 
came univerfal ;  all  mankind  except  eight  jjerfons  were  puv 
Hlflied  with  delhufiion,  and  their  polleiity  condemned  to  toil 
upon  the  ruins  of  defolated  nature.' 

— •  The  next  theorill  was  Woodward,  who,  in  his  Effa/ 
towards  a  Natural  Hilbry  of  the  Earth,  which  was  only  de- 
figned  to  precede  a  greater  work,  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
more  rational  account  of  its  appearances ;  and  was,  in  faft, 
much  better  furniflied  for  fuch  an  undertaking  than  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  being  one  of  the  moft  arduous  naturalifts  of  his 
time.  His  little  book,  therefore,  contains  many  important 
fafts,  relative  to  natural  hiftopy,  although  his  fyftem  nnay  be 
treak  and  groundlefs. 
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*  He  begins  by  afferllng  that  all  terrene  fubftanccs  are  dif- 
pofeci  in  beds  of  various  natures,  lying  horizontally  one  over 
the  other,  fomewhat  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  that  they  are 
replete  with  fliells,  and  other  prodr.dions  of  the  Tea  j  thefe 
Ihells  being  found  in  the  deepeft  cavities,  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  highelt  mountains.  From  thefe  obfervarions,  which  are 
warranted  by  experience,  he  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  thefe 
/hells  and  extraneous  foflils  are  nor  produflions  of  the  earth, 
but  are  all  adual  remains  of  thofe  animals  which  they  are 
known  to  refemble ;  that  all  the  beds  of  the  carfh  lie  under 
each  other,  in  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  that 
they  are  difpoled  as  if  they  had  been  left  there  by  fubfiding 
waters.  All  thefe  afLrtions  he  ?.ffims  with  much  eaineftnefs, 
althougli  daily  experience  tontradids  him  in  fome  of  them  j 
particularly  we  find  layers  of  ftone  ofttn  over  the  lighreft  foils, 
and  the  'bftefl:  ea^th  under  the  hardell:  bodies.  However,  hav- 
ing taken  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  layers  of  the  earth  ■are 
found  in  the  order  of  their  fpecific  gravity,  the  iighteft  at  the 
top,  and  the  heavieft  next  the  centre,  he  confequently  aflerts, 
and  it  will  not,  improbably  follow,  that  all  the  fubflances  of 
which  the  earth  is  compoled,  were  once  in  an  adual  ftate  of 
diflblution.  This  univerfal  diflbhition  he  takes  to  have  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  the  flood.  He  fuppofes  that  at  that  time 
a  body  of  water,  which  was  then  in  the  center  of  the  earth, 
uniting  with  that  which  WcS  found  on  the  furface,  fo  far  fepa- 
rated  the  terrene  parts  as  to  mix  ail  together  in  one  fluid  mafs  ; 
the  contents  of  which  afterwards  finking  according  to  their 
refpeftive  gravities,  produced  the  prefent  appearances  of  the 
earth.  Being  aware,  however,  of  an  objeftion  that  foflile 
/ubftances  are  not  found  dilFulved,  he  exempts  them  from  this 
univerfal  diflolution,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  tndeavours  to  fliew 
that  the  parts  ef  animak  have  a  ftronger  cohefion  than  thofe 
of  minerals;  and  that,  while  even  the  hardeft  rocks  may  be 
diffolved,  bones  atid  flu-lls  may  flill  continue  entire. 

*  So  much  tyr  Woodward  ;  but  of  all  the  fvflems  whkb 
were  published  refpeding  the  earth's  formation,  that  of  Whif- 
ton  was  moft  applauded,  and  moft  oppofcd.  Nor  need  we 
wonder;  for  being  fapported  with  all  the  parade  of  deep  cal- 
culation, it  awed  the  ignorant,  aiid  produced  the  approbation 
of  fuch  as  would  be  tliought  otherwife,  as  it  implied  a  know- 
ledge of  abfirufe  learning,  to  be  even  thought  capable  of 
comprehending  what  the  wiiter  aimed  at.  In  fad,  rt  is  not 
eafy  to  divefl  it  of  its  mathematical  garb;  but  thofe  who  have 
had  leifure,  have  lound  the  re;fult  of  our  phiiofopher's  reafon- 
ing  to  be  thus.  He  fuppofes  the  earth  to  have  been  origin- 
ally 
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ally  a  comet ;  and  he  confiders  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  as 
given  us  in  fcripture,  to  have  its  commencement  juft  when  it 
was  taken  by  me  hand  of  the  Creator,  to  be  more  reguhrly 
placed  as  a  planet  in  our  folar  fyftciTi.  Before  that  time,  he 
fnppoffs  it  to  have  been  a  globe  without  beauty  or  proporiion  ; 
a  world  in  diforder ;  fubject  to  all  the  vicilfiudfS  which  co- 
mets endure ;  fome  of  which  have  been  found,  at  different 
times,  a  thoufand  times  hotter  than  melted  iron  ;  at  others,  a 
thouJand  times  colder  than  ice.  Thefo  alternations  of  heat 
and  ccM,  continually  melting  and  freezing  the  fiirface  of  the 
earth,  he  fuppofcs  to  have  produced,  to  a  Certain  depth,  a 
chaos  entirely  ref.mbling  that  defcribed  by  the  pot-ts,  fur- 
rounding  the  folid  contents  of  the  earth,  whi  h  ftiJ  continued 
unchanged  in  the  midll,  making  a  great  burning  globe  of 
more  than  two  thoufand  leagues  in  diameter.  This  furround- 
ing  chaos,  however,  was  far  from  being  folid  :  he  rcfembles  it 
to  a  denfe  though  fluid  atmofphere,  compofed  of  fubftances 
mingled,  agitated,  and  fhocked  againft  each  o'her;  and  ifi 
this  diforder  he  defcribes  the  earth  to  have  been  juft  at  the  eve 
of  creation. 

*  But  upon  Its  orbits  being  then  changed,  when  it  was 
more  regularly  wheeled  round  the  fun,  every  thing  took  its 
proper  ])lace ;  every  part  of  the  furrounding  fluid  then  fell 
into  a  lituation,  in  proportion  as  it  was  light  or  heavy.  1  he 
middle,  cr  central  part,  which  always  remained  unchanged, 
ftill  continued  fo,  retaining  a  part  of  that  heat  which  it  re- 
ceived in  its  prima;val  approaches  towards  the  fun  ;  which  heat, 
he  calculates,  may  continue  for  about  fix  thoufand  years. 
Next  to  this  fell  the  heavier  parts  of  the  chaotic  atmofphere, 
which  ferve  to  fullain  the  lighter  :  but  as  in  defcending  they 
could  not  entirely  be  feparated  from  many  watery  parts,  with 
which  they  were  intimately  mixed,  they  drew  down  a  part  of 
thefe  alfo  with  thcnft  ;  and  thefe  could  not  mount  again  after 
the  furface  of  the  earth  v/as  confolidated  :  they,  therefore, 
furrounded  the  heavy  firll  defcending  parts,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thefe  furround  the  central  globe.' 

'  — Mr.  Buffon  begins  his  (yftem  by  making  a  diftlnflion 
between  the  firft  part  of  it  and  the  laft  ;  the  one  being  found- 
ed only  on  conjedlure,  the  other  depending  entirely  upon  ac- 
tual obfeivation,  Thi  latter  part  of  his  theory  may,  there- 
lore  be  true,  though  the  former  (liould  be  found  erroneous. 

'  The  planets,  fays  he,  and  the  earth,  among  the  number, 
might  have  been  formerly  (he  only  offers  this  as '  conjedure) 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  fun,  and  adherent  to  its  fubftance, 
Jn  this  fituation,  a  comet  falling  in  upon  that  great  body 
might  have  givsn  it  fuch  a  fhock,  and  fo  fhaken  its  whole 
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framCj  that  fome  of  its  particles  miglit  have  been  driven  off 
liict  iLeanijng  i'parkles  from  rei  hot  iron  ;  and  each  of  thefe 
ftr£a*ns  ot  fne,  fmaji  as  they  were  in  comparifon  of  the  fun. 
Height  have  been  large  enough  to  have  made  an  earth  asgreaf, 
nay  many  times  greater  than  ours.  So  that  in  this  manner 
the  planets,  together  with  the  globe  v/hich  we  inhabit,  might 
have  been  driven  off  from  the  body  of  the  fun  by  an  impul- 
five  torce  :  in  this  manner  ajfo  they  would  continue  to  recede 
from  it  for  ever,  were  they  not  drawn  back  by  its  -fuperior 
power  of  attradion  ;  and  thus,  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  motions,  they  are  wheeled  round  in  circles. 

*  Being  in  this  manner  detached  at  a  diftance  from  the  body 
of  the  fun,  the  planets,  from  having  been  at  firft  globes  of 
liquid  fire,  gradually  became  cool  The  earth  alfo  having 
been  dafhcd  obliquely  forward,  received  a  rotatory  mdtion 
upon  its  axis  at  the  very  Inftantof  its  formation,  and  this  mo- 
tion being  greateft  at  the  equator,  the  parts  there  aSing 
againft  the  force  of  gravity,  they  mud  have  fwollen  cut,  and 
^ven  the  earth  an  oblate  or  flatted  figure. 

•  As  to  its  internal  fubftance,  our  globe  having  once  be- 
longed to  the  fun,  it  continues  to  be  an  uniform  mafs  ef 
melted  matter,  very  probably  vitrified  in  its  j^rimacval  iufion. 
But  its  furface  is  very  differently  compofed.  Having  been  in 
the  beginning  heated  t6  a  degree  equaj  to,  if  not' greater  than 
what  comets  are  found  to  fuftain  ;  like  ihem  it  had  an  at- 
mofpherc  of  vapours  floating  round  it,  and  which  cooling  by 
degrees,  condenfc-d  and  fublided  upon  its  furface.  Thefe  va- 
pours formed,  according  to  their  different  denfities,  the  earth,  , 
the  water,  and  the  air ;  the  heavier  parrs  falling  firfl,  and  the 
lighter  remaining  flill  fufpcnded. 

♦  Thus  far  our  phiiofopher  is,  at  leafl,  as  much  a  fyftem- 
maker  as  Whifton  or  Burnet;  and,  indeed,  he  fights  his  way 
•with  great  perfeverance  and  ingenuity  through  a  thoufand  ob- 
jections that  naturally  arife.  Having,  at  Jaft,  got  upon  the 
earth,  he  fuppofes  himfelf  on  firmer  ground,  and  goes  for^ 
•ward  with  greater  fccurity.  Turning  his  attention  to  t\\^ 
prefent  appearance  of  things  upon  this  globe,  he  pronounces 
from  the  view  that  the  whole  earth  was  at  fiift  under  water. 
This  water  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  lighter  parts  of  its 
former  evaporation,  which,  while  the  earthy  particles  funk 
downwards  by  their  natural  gravity,  floated  on  the  furface,  and 
covered  it  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time.' 

After  exhibiting  the  above  mentioned   theories,  which,  as 

being  an  hiftory  of  opinions  rather  than   things,  the  author 

Jias  related  fuccinftly,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  fliort   account  of 

■     thofe  animal  produfiions  that  are  found  either  on  the  furface 
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</f  the  earth,  or  at  drfFerent  depths  below  it.  Thefe  are  fhells, 
aiid  other  extraneotis  foflrls,  the  exil>ence  of  which  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  has  nfForded  ample  fubjeft  of  fpeculation 
to  natural  hi(lori:'ns.  The  philofophe:s  of  this  clafs  have  for 
a  long  time  confidered  thefe  marine  fobftances  as  produftions, 
jiot  of  the  fja,  but  of  the  earth  ;  though,  upon  clofer  examina- 
tion this  ojnnioti  has  at  length  been  exploded  ;  it  being  found 
that  fuch  (hells  have,  in  every  refpeft,  tlie  properties  of  ani- 
mal and  not  of  mineral  nature.  In  confequencc  of  this  dhco- 
vcry,  fome  extraordinary  conjefttires  have -'been  formed,  ref- 
pefting  the  means  by  which  thorfe  fofTils  have  bren  depofited 
in  the  earth.  Our  author  obferves,  that  an  Italian  fuppofes 
this  depofition  to  have  been  made  at  the  lime  of  the  crufades, 
by  the  pilgrims  who  returned  from  Jerufalem. 

*  But,  lays  he,  this  conjef^urer  feems  to  have  'but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  their  numbers.  At  Touraine,  in  France, 
more  than  an  hundred  miles  from  the  fca.  there  is  a  plain  of 
»bout  nine  leagties  long,  and  as  many  broad,  from  whence 
the  peafants  of  the  country  fupply  themrclves  with  marie  for 
manuring  their  lands.  They  feldom  dig  deeper  than  twenty 
feet,  and  the  whole  plain  is  compofed  of  the  fame  materials, 
which  are  fliells  of  various  kinds,  without  the  fmalleft  portion 
of  earth  between  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  large  fpace,  in 
which  are  depofited  millions  of  tons  of  (hells,  which  pilgrims 
could  not 'have  collcded  though  their  whole  employment  had 
been  nothing  elfe.  England  is  furniflied  with  its  beds,  which 
tliough  not  quite  fo  extenfive,  yet  are  equally  wonderful.' 

'  In  leveral  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  travellers  have  ob- 
ferved  thefe  (hells  in  great  abundance.  In  the  mountains  of 
Caftravan,  which  lie  above  the  city  Barut,  they  quarry  out  a 
white  ftone,  every  part  of  which  contains  petrrfied  ftdtes  in 
great  numbers,  and  of  furprizing  diverfity.  They  aHb  leem 
to  continiic  in  fuch  prefcrvation,  that  their  fins,  Icales,  and 
all  the  minutell  drftmiftions  of  their  make,  can  be  perfcftly 
difcerned.' 

■^he  following  remark  is  (b  pertinent  on  this  fubjeft,  that 
we  cannot  omit  quoting  -it. 

'  From  sll  thefe  inftances  we  fee  in  what  abundance  thefe 
jx?fri  fad  ions  are  to  be  found  ;  and,  indeev-l,  Mr.  BufFon,  to 
whofe  accounts  we  have  added  fome,  has  not  been  'paring  in 
the  variety  of  his  quotations,  concerning  the  places  where  they 
a'Ce  moftly  to  be  found.  However,  I  am  furprized  that  lie 
fiiould  have  omitted  the  mention  of  one,  which,  in  (bme 
meafure,  more  than  any  of  the  reft^  would  have  ferved  to 
ftiengthen  his  theory.  We  are  informed,  by  almoft  every  tra- 
{jr.eJkr,  that  4us  ^eforibed  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  that  one  cf 
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them  is  entirely  built  of  a  kind  of  free-ftone,  in  which  thcfc 
petrified  fliells  are  found  in  great  abundance.  This  being 
the  cafe,  it  may  be  conjeflured,  as  we  have  accounts  of  thefe 
pyramids  among  the  earlieft  records  of  mankind,  and  of  their 
being  built  fo  long  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  lived 
but  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  that  even  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts  could  tell  neither  the  time  nor  the  caufe  of  their 
ereftion  ;  I  fay  it  may  be  conjeflured  that  they  were  ereded 
but  a  Ihort  time  after  the  flood.  It  is  not  vtry  likely,  there- 
fore, that  the  marine  fubftances  found  in  one  of  them,  had 
time  to  be  formed  into  a  part  of  the  folid  ftone,  either  dur- 
ing the  deluge,  or  immediately  after  it;  and,  confequently, 
their  petrifaiSion  muft  have  been  before  that  period.  And 
this  is  the  opinion  Mr.  Buffon  has  all  along  fo  ftrenuoufly  en- 
deavoured to  maintain;  haviug  given  fpecious  reafons  to 
prove,  that  fijch  fliells  were  lai.d  ,in  the  beds  where  they  are 
|iow  found,  not  only  before  the  deluge,  but  even  antecedent 
to  the  formation  of  man,  at  the  time  wlien  the  whole  earth» 
as  he  Ajppofes,  was  buried  beneath  a  covering  of  waters.' 

The  depofjtion  of  thele  extraneous  foffils  is  now  generally 
afcribed  to  the  fea  by  tjie  writers  on  natural  hiftory  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly this  conjedure  appears  to  be  the  beft  fupported.  Ths 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  however,  mtikes  one  remark 
which  tends  to  invalidate  this  opinion,  It  is,  that  we  find  fof- 
fil  trees,  which  no  doubt  once  grew  upon  the  earth,  as  deep 
and  as  much  in  the  body  of  folid  rocks,  as  thefe  fliells  are 
found  to  be;  and  that  fome  of  the  former  have  lain  at  leaft 
'  as  long,  if  not  longer,  in  the  earth  than  the  latter;  being 
found  funk  deep  in  a  marly  fubftince,  compofed  of  decayed 
fhells,  and  other  marine  produdtions.  Mr,  BufFon,  lie  ob- 
ferves,  has  proved  that  foflil  fhells  could  not  have  been  ciepo- 
fited  in  fuch  quantities  all,  at  once  by  t lie  flood  ;  and,  from 
the  above  inftance,  the  author  of  the  Hirtory  thinks  it  is  plain, 
that,  in  whatever  way  they  were  tiepofited,  the  earth  was  co- 
vered with  trees  before  their  tiepofition  :  confequently,  that 
the  Tea  could  not  have  made  a  very  permanent  ftay  ;  as  he  fup- 
pofes,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  earth  was  habitable,  if  nof 
inhabited,  before  thefe  fubftances  were  depofited. 

*  How  then  fliall  we  account,  fays  he,  for  thefe  extraordi- 
nary  appearances  in  nai^ure  ?  A  fufpenfion  of  all  alfent  is  cer- 
tainly the  firft,  although  the  mortifying  condud.  For  my 
own  part,  were  I  to  offer  a  conjedure,  and  all  that  has  been 
faid  upon  this  lobjed  is  but  conjedure,  inftead  of  fuppofing 
thein  to  be  the  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  the  fea,  I  would 
confider  them  rather  as  bred  in  the  numerous  freflt  water  lakes 
liiat,  in  primeval  tiipes,  cohered  ihc  face  of  uncultivated  na- 
ture. 
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ture.  Some  of  thefe  fliclls  we  know  to  belong  to  fre(h  wa- 
fers :  fome  can  be  afllmilated  lo  none  of  the  marine  fliells  now 
known;  why,  therefore,  may  we  not  as  well  afcribe  the  pro* 
dudion  of  all  to  trelh  waters,  where  we  do  not  find  them,  as 
we  do  that  of  the  latter  to  the  fea  only,  where  we  never  find 
them?  We  know  that  lakes,  and  lanJs  alfo,  have  produced 
animals  that  are  now  no  longer  exiftjng,  why,  therefore,  might 
not  theft  foflil  productions  be  among  the  number  ?  I  grant  that 
this  is  making  a  very  haidi  fuppofiticn  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid 
thinking,  that  ir  is  not  attended  with  fo  many  embarafTnents 
as  fome  of  tiie  former,  and  that  it  is  much  cafier  to  believe 
that  thefe  fliells  were  bred  in  frelh  water,  than  that  the  fea 
had  for  a  lung  time  covered  the  tops  of  the  highed  moun- 
tains.' ' 

After  conjeftural  fubjeft,  the  author  advances  to  the  in- 
ternal flruflure  of  the  earth,  which  is  defcribed  in  the  fubfe- 
qucnt  chapter. 

The  fiift  layer  that  is  commonly  found  at  the  furface  where 
it  has  not  been  waihed  off  by  rains,  or  removed  by  fome  other 
external  violence,  is  a  light  coat  of  blackifli  mould,  which  feems 
to  have  been  formed  from  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  Un- 
der this  mould  there  generally  lies  gravel  or  fand,  then  clay 
or.roarle,  next  chalk  or  coal,  marbles,  ores,  fands,  gravels, 
and  thus  an  alternation  of  thefe  fubftances,  each  growing 
more  denfe  as  its  fituafion  is  deeper.  Such  in  general  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  the  difpofitlon  of  the  different  materials  where 
the  -^arth  feems  to  have  remained  unmolefted  ;  but  this  order 
is  frequently  inverted,  whether  in  confequence  of  original  for- 
mation, or  from  accidental  caufcs.  In  our  next  Review  we 
fhall  finilh  the  entertaining  account  which  the  author  has  delir 
vered  of  the  earth. 

1^   To  hi  centinutd.  ] 


IV.  A  Political  Sur'vty  o/"  Britain  :  lieing  a  Stritt  of  ReJUdions  on  tht 
Situation,  Lands,  Inhabitants^  RfvenutSy  Colonies,  and  Commerce 
of  this  Ifiand,  Intended  to  JhevD  that  ive  have  not  as  yet  ap^ 
froachcd  near  the  Summit  of  Imprcvtment,  but  that  it  luill  af- 
ford Employment  to  many  Generations  before  thy  pvfh  to  their  utmofi 
Extent  the  natural  Advantages  of  Great  Britain.  By  John 
Campbell,  LL.  D.  2  Fols.  ^10.  2/.  u.  boards.  iCentiiiued.} 
Durham. 

'1  'HE  ftcond  volume  commences  with  an  account  of  the  cx- 

■*■     tent  of  territory  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  the 

f^^s  vvbicb  have  been  previoufly  advanced  are  confidered  more 
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winntely.  The  author  iiere  adopts  the  elaborate  talciilatlon 
e<f  £)r.  Edmund  Ilalley,  according  to  which  England  an*! 
Wales  contain  about  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres.  The  com- 
putation of  Mr.  Thomas  Templeman,  of  Bury,  i?,  that  Eng- 
land contains  forty-nine  thoui'and  four  hundred  and  fifty  fquare 
miles,  or  thirty  one  millions  fix  hundred  forty- eight  thoufand 
acres;  Scotland,  twenty-feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  ninetyr 
four  (ijuares  miles,  or  feventeen  millions  feven  hundred  eighty- 
ei^t  thoufand  one  hundred  and  flyty  acres  ;  Ireland,  twenty- 
fcven  thoufand  four  hundred  ■fifty  feven  Iquare  miles,  or  feven- 
teen millions  five  hu^idred  feventy-two  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  diiLty  acres.  The  whole  exient  of  the  Britifli  domini- 
CDS,  thctefore,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  five  thou- 
i'and miles,  or  fixty-fevcn  n.illions  two  hundred  thoufand  fquare 
ac4cs. 

Our  author  afterwards  treats  of  the  vaiiotis  produflions  of 
Great  Britain,  cbferving  tirat  our  fofliis  atiord  an  inexhaufi:- 
iblfc  fund  of  national  wealth.  He  mentions  fuller's  earth  as  a 
j^eculi.iiT  and  perpetual  treafure  ;  tobacco-pipe  clav,  with  va- 
Hoiis  others  ufeiui  in  manufadures  and  agriculture  ;  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  to  tlie  public  from  <he  great  quantity  of  our 
•chrcs,  alura,  copperas,  Sec.  with  liinc,  Ante,  the  great  va- 
riety of  fine  marbles,  alabafkr,  and  granite  ;  fairs  of  all  forts, 
materials  for  mal;ing  ghfs  ;  coals,  black  leat.,  tin,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  vakiable  articles  which  arc  the  produce  of  our 
iiland.  In  the  fubfequent  chapter  he  treats  largely  of  the 
jjrodtiQions  of  Britaifi  as  arising  out  ©f  the  foil  ;  and  after- 
wards of  the  animals  in  the  British  dominions.  In  difplaying 
the  feveral  cliiles  cf  the  vegetable,  iiiineral,  and  animal  king- 
doms. Dr.  Campbell  difcovers  a  very  extenfive  acquaintance, 
«ot  only  with  the  produce,  but  alfo  with  tlie  manutadures  of 
our  country,  and  the  commercial  advantages  derived  fronis 
them. 

*  Let  us  here  then  (fays  the  author  in  the  conclufion  of  this  part 
«f  the  work)  take  a  view  of  our  preleiu  national  Situation,  and,  gp 
far  8s  the  Itrength  of  human  penetration  wil!  permit,  open  our 
eyes  to  the  proCpedl  of  what  nny  be  our  future  condition,  from  the 
vigorous  pursuits  of  our  true  intere(is  with  that  fteadinefs  and 
perfeverance  they  deferve,  and  th.Tt  proijabiHty  of  fuccefs  whixh 
onght  to  encourar^e  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fu  vifibly  invites  us. 
tVe  have  in  our  hands  all  the  rich  patrimony  bellowed  upon  us  by 
Provi(!ence,  the  fingular  prerogatives  belonging  to  thefe  iflnuds, 
and  the  immenie  treaJuies  of  o<tr  nurn<;rons  natural  produdtions. 
We  hive  likewilc  the  feveral  excellent  inlliumcnts  inve-nted  by  the 
fagacity  of  oiu'  anceilors,  and,  together  vvith  them,  we  iiave  all 
tlveir  acquifitions  as  well  as  their  example.  But  great  as  thefe  are, 
anil  to  ti)e  molt  capable  judges  they  will  fuiely  appear  veiy  gient ! 
thefe  give  us  no  title  to  be  idle.  We  mull  proceed  if  we  intend  to 
prefer vc,  fbr  we  have  not  j'et  arrived  any  thing  near  the  pofllWe 

liiiu- 
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fwmmit  of  our  grandeur.  With  all  thele  miglity  and  manifold  iiq- 
provements,  we  may  find  means  to  meliorate,  and  that  in  a  high 
(degree,  what  is  thus  fo  happily  improved  already  ;  and  we  have 
Itili,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  very  large  trails  of  land  ut- 
terly unimproved.  Thefe  iflands  are  unquellionably  capable  of 
maintaining  more  than  twice  the  number  of  their  prefent  inha- 
bitants, and,  which  is  more  to  tiie  purpofe,  the  very  flourifhing 
condition  in  which  we  are,  demands,  for  this  very  reafon,  the  ut- 
moll  exertipn  of  our  abilities.  The  powers  of  this  country,  that 
is,  of  the  two  BritiHi  iflcs,  mull  be  augmented  in  proportion  t<> 
their  additional  dominions,  or,  to  exprefs  mylelf  figuratively,  t(> 
avoid  much  circumlocution,  but  at  the  fame  tiuie  t  liope  not  un« 
intfUigibly  The  denfity  of  the  center  of  our  fyilcm  muft  be  fa 
increaled,  that  the  force  of  its  attraftion  may  be  e<jualiy  fe't 
through  the  wide  expanfe  of  its  dependencies.  The  means  we 
liavc  Ihewn  to  be  clearly  in  our  podcfTjon  ;  and  the  capacity  of 
iifing  tlicm  will  never  decay,  while  tiie  great  political  principle  gf 
fiiotion,  our  excellent  conrtitution,  continues  inviolate.' 

In  the  fubfequent  chapter,  the  author  examines  the  artifi- 
cial advantages  in  refped  to  different  kinds  of  i:r.provements, 
which  ^re  at  prefent  in  our  power.  He  very  j  iftly  confidcrs 
the  diflblutivHi  of  the  old  tenures  as  the  great  bafis  of  modern 
improveiients  in  the  Geconomical  arts  ;  to  which  he  adds,  the 
ertablilhing  private  property  in  full  fecnriry,  and  the  regulat- 
ing the  interef}  of  money.  In  treating  of  thefe  important 
fubjedls,  he  thus  proceeds. 

•  In  the  firft  place,  the  alteration  of  our  tenures,  ought  to  be 
ronfidcred.  The  ancient  fyltcm,  that  i>,  from  the  rime  of  the 
Norman  conqucd,  was  entirely  military,  introduced  by  the  fword, 
:md  calculated  folely  for  the  fupport  either  of  offendve  or  defenfive 
war,  at  if  one  or  other  of  thele  was  to  be  ever  the  great  national 
jobjedf.  As  to  the  culture  of  land,  it  was  looked  upon  in  a  low 
contemptible  light,  and  the  holding  it  for  this  great  and  neceifary 
end,  to  which  the  Creator  deftined  it,  was  reputL-d  ti  bafe  tenure, 
which  drew  dilgrace  on  thofe  who  occupied  it  for  that  purpofe. 
By  degrees  indeed  thefe  militaiy  tenures  were  in  fome  mealUre 
qualified  and  leduced,  but  it  was  only  by  degrees,  by  very  flowr 
degrees,  and  with  much  difliculty,  through  tlie  concurrence  of 
courts  of  law,  and  the  influence  nf  the  pierogative  actmg  in  this 
very  material  point  for  the  fubjccti  eile  and  the  general  good. 
But  thffe  alteration?,  gradual  as  they  Wire,  produced  (b  many  be- 
neficial confequences,  as  excited  an  univerfal  dcfire  of  removinj' 
cftedtually  the  many  rellraints  that  were  Itill  remaining,  and  tor 
which,  from  a  change  of  manners  there  was  no  longer  any  co- 
lourable pretence.  At  length,  after  the  reltoration,  thtfe  llavifh 
tenures  were  intirely  taken  away,  and  ai;iiculture  and  all  other 
improvements  put  on  a  proper  and  /table  foundation.  When  meos 
tftates  weie  rendered  certain,  and  every  fpccies  of  poUeliion  was 
clearly  and  intelligibly  defined,  it  gave  Ipiiit  and  courage  to  im* 
prove,  which  could  not  reafonabiy  be  expelled,  and  which  indeed 
had  never  appeared  before.  In  conftquence  of  this,  lands  vtry 
<)uickly  increafed  in  their  value,  not  from  any  partial  conceit,  but 
becauls  being  now  capable  of  various  methods  of  cultivation,  they 
were  rcaiiy  become  of  more  worth.    It  was  in  eiFe6t  au  acquihiign 

of 
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of  territory,  or  even  fomething  better,  as  no  new  fupply  of  people 
was  required,  and  of  courfe  thofe  who  pofTefied  tliera,  lived  more 
at  their  eafie  and  became  rich.  Befuks,  improvemtnts  muhipljed 
as  well  as  increafed,  for  it  was  rationally  concluded,  though  tvtry 
kind  of  land  would  not  produce  all  things,  yet  molt  Innds,  w  hen 
the  nature  of  them  was  thoroughly  underitood,  uii^ht  through 
the  effcfts  of  fkill  and  labour  he  made  to  produce  (oniething  for 
wfe  and  profit,  which  with  the  certainty  of  a  quiet  poflpfljon, 
made  an  object  fufScient  to  excite  endeavours,  the  luccefs'ot  which 
propagated  a  fpjrit  of  indulhy.  This  abolition  therefore  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  all  their  confequence^,  may  be  rtgarded  as  the  comer 
ftone  of  our  improvements,  as  to  which,  if  any  doubts  could  arife, 
the  hiitory  already  given  of  the  progrefs  of  thofe  improvements  of 
every  kind  muft  be  fully  fufiicient  to  remove  them,  and  place  this 
point  in  its  proper  light. 

•  The  cultivation  of  our  lands  producing  materials,  thefe  in 
procefs  of  time  brought  in  a  variety  of  manufactures,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  which  it  grew  ablblutely  requifite  to  give  by  law  the  nioft 
ample  fecurity  to  every  fpecies  of  private  property,  whicii,  from 
the  apparent  expediency  of  the  thing,  was  gradu;W)y  and  etfectually 
tlonc.  This  was  another  great  inltrument  in  promoting  induftry 
and  encouraging  application.  In  earlier  times  there  were  numerous 
obltacl^s  to  the  introducing  new  employments,  the  exercile  of 
mechanic  trades  was  veiy  much  embarrafled,  the  recovery  of  debts 
had  many  difficulties,  and  feveral  other  y)oints  there  were  in  a  Itate 
cf  incertainty,  which  are  things  rarely  confidered  by  the  legifla- 
ture,  except  jn  a  commercial  fl^ate,  fuch  as  every  i<land  ought  to 
be.  Thele  have  in  this  country  been  fo  well,  io  wifely,  and  fo 
precifely  regulated,  that  in  ordinary  cafes  every  man  knows  his 
right,  knows  how  tofecure  it,  and  knows  alfo  how  to  vindicate  or 
to  recover  it  in  cafe  he  is  difpoflefled  of  it.  By  thele  laws  lefpeft- 
ing  property,  mankind  were  placed  fo  much  upon  a  lerel  as  to  be 
equally  free  from  fraud  and  oppreflion,  at  leaft  with  impunity  ;  all 
thefe  laws  having,  as  they  ought  to  have,  a  free  courle  in  their 
operations,  without  refpeA  of  perfons,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  cafe  in  many  other  nations.  The  fecurity  of  the  /ubjeft  relt- 
jng  on  fo  firm  and  permanent  a  bafis,  hath  very  naturally  intro- 
duced a  degree  of  confidence,  exceedingly  beneticial  in  ail  kinds 
of  tranfaifions,  more  efpecially  in  what  regards  trade  and  ma- 
jiufa6hues,  which  are  therefore  carried  on  with  the  utmolt  fpirit 
and  alacrity,  wh)ch  nothing  but  this  could  infpire.  Hence  arife* 
the  conftant  diligence,  the  laudable  afliduity,  the  indefangable  per- 
feverance  in  thofe  engaged  in  occupstions  that  refneti^  the  colleft- 
ing  and  vending  the  commodities  and  manulaCfuies  of  this  coun- 
try, in  which  they  are  amongit  the  molt  ufeful  citizens,  as  they 
tnrich  the  public  by  that  very  attention  which  is  exerted  in  ac- 
fjuiring  fortunes  for  themfelves  and  their  families.  To  this  what 
Jtronger,  what  more  certain  inducement,  than  that  they  are  firmly 
perfuaded  thty  ihall  freely  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  indulhy  while 
Jiving,  and  dilpofe  as  freely  of  them  to  their  polterity,  or  having 
none,  according  to  their  inclinations  at  their  deraife?  Circum- 
itanccs  that  excite,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupport,  a  difpofition  to 
improvements  of  ail  forts,  which  infenfibly  diti^^ufe  the  like  fpirit  on 
every  fide,  and  wherever  they  come  cany  invention,  penctralion, 
and  emulation  with  them. 

»  The  innumerable  advantages  flowing   from  the  improvernent 
pi  land,  and  she  incyeak  of  i^iduliry  evejv  a»  iheii  eafiiell  itate. 
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knd  when  they  were  but  proceeding  to  that  degree  of  perfedion 
which  they  have  fince  gained,  produced  an  increal'eof  Tpecie,  and 
this  made  way  for  regulating  intereft,  a  thing  of  the  lalt  imuortancc, 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  matter  waf 
even  tolerably  onderdood.  The  Jews  firft,  and  the  Lombards  after 
them,  lent  money  at  a  moft  exoibitant  rate,  and  their  practice  was 
but  too  much  followed,  though  vehemently  cenfured  by  divines  as 
a  thing  diredlly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  this 
more  efpecially  after  the  Reformation.  Infomuch,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  a  ftatute,  which  had  been  paiTcd  in  the  time 
of  his  father,  allowing  ten  per  cent,  to  be  taken,  was  repealed, 
and  all  ufury  forbidden  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  But  this  did 
much  more  harm  than  good  ;  for  as  no  law  could  be  made  tliaC 
would  take  away  neceflity,  fuch  as  were  conltrained  to  borrow, 
paid  afterwards  twenty  and  thirty  per  certt.  with  an  addition  of 
other  inconveniencies.  At  length  it  was  found  requiGte  to  relax 
in  this  point,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  the  wife  emperor 
Juftinian,  who  could  find  no  remedy  To  eifedlual  fur  fuppreiling 
ufury,  as  allowing  thofe  who  had  money  to  lend  it  to  thofe  who 
could  employ  it,  at  moderate  intereft.  The  conlequences  Hiewed 
the  propriety  of  this  me^fure;  which  however,  like  all  other  ftcps 
tending  to  public  utility,  had  been  very  warmly  controverted. 

*  But  when  tlieCc  alterrations  fubfided,  and  the  pradice  was 
firmly  eltablifhed,  its  effects  demonftrated  the  reolitude  of  the  prin- 
ciple \  for  in  confequencc  of  this  method  of  obtaining  money  oa 
moderate  terms,  the  value  of  lands  was  I'aifed,  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged, manufa(5lures  were  promoted,  commerce  extended,  and 
every  fpecies  of  industry  was  enlivened  and  fupported.  If  any 
doubt  could  have  remained  in  reafonable  minds,  it  mult  have  been 
removed  by  the  like  confequences  in  a  ftill  higher  degree,  foflow- 
ing  on  repeated  reductions,  which  (hewed  there  could  be  no  error 
in  refpeft  to  the  fit  It  cauie.  It  mull  however  be  acknowledged 
that  we  only  copied  the  good  example  fet  us  by  our  neighbours  tho 
Dutch,  who  had  long  etijuyed  the  beneticial  fruits  of  fo  judicious 
and  fo  beneficial  a  policy,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  in  the  very 
dawn  of  the  republick,  and  to  which  they  have  ever  fteadily  ad- 
hered. Tliofe  who  underftand  this  matter  heft,  who  have  confi- 
dered  it  moft  mature'y,  and  who  have  reflected,  that  the  party 
who  from  ("elf-inteielt  oppofed  it,  were  ftrongly  feconded  by  deep 
rooted  and  vulgar  prejudices,  I  fay,  thofe  who  have  duly  weighed 
all  this,  cannot  but  contemplate  our  acquifition  of  this  powerful 
inllrument  of  national  profpcrity,  with  equal  wonder  and  plcafure.* 

To  give  his  readers  a  more  diftinifl  view  of  the  Britifh  con- 
fti'ution.  Dr.  Campbell  traces  its  progrefs  from  the  carlieft 
ages,  beginning  with  the  ftate  of  the  ifland  at  the  arrival  of 
Julius  Caefar,  afterwards  delineating  it,  as  it  exifted  under  the 
government  of  the  Sixons  ;  and  laftly,  exhibiting  the  alrera- 
^ions  it  received  fr  m  the  Norman  Conquert,  to  the,  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  inclufive.  Our  auihor  next  inveftigates  the  ftate 
of  the  public  revenue  during  different  periods  of  the  Britifli 
hiftory.  —  Notwithftaiiding  the  tertimony  of  Caefar,  who  af- 
firms, there  was  no  gold  or  filver  in  Britain,  Dr.  Campbell  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  precious  metals  were  not  unknown  in  the 
I  ifland 
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iQdtid  at  that  time  ;  and  he  founds  this  conjefture  uporf  tJit 
tlifcoveiy  of  many  gold  and  filver  coins,  of  Britifh  origin,  and 
evidently  of  very  high  antiquity.  To  this  argument,  may, 
perhaps,  be  added  the  probability  which  arifes  from  the  com- 
mercial intercourfe  that  fubfifted,  at  a  remote  period,  betweeri' 
the  ifland  of  Britain  and  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  ufe  of 
thofe  metals  in  Exchange  was  undoubtedly  known. 

The  fubjefts  next  trea;e'd  of  are  the  revenues  of  the  Saxo'n 
monarchs,  and  the  public  revenue  from  the  corning  of  the 
Normans  to  the  Reftoration.  Dr.  Campbell  juftiy  obferves, 
that  the  methods  empl"oyed  in  raifing  the  revenue  under  the 
Ndrmans  was  very  complex,  and  produflive  of  bad  effefls  to' 
the  public.  It  iivilf  not  be  improper  to  Idy  before  our  readers 
what  is  advanced  on  this  head. 

•  In  order  to  form  foine  notion  of  the  revenue  of  our  Norman' 
kings,  we  mult  take  notice  in  the  firft  place  of  their  cn-wn  lands,'. 
jftto  the  poJfeflion  of  which  the  Conqueror  entered  as  fuccefTor  to 
Edward  the  Confcfibr.  Thefe,  or  at  leaft  a  very  great  part  of  thefe 
be  retained  in  his  own  hands,  letting  oat  molt  of  them  to  farm, 
for  the  fiipply  of  his  Iioufehold,  and  for  other  purpofes,  convert- 
ing others  into  forelts,  to  gratify  his  paflion  for  hunting,  and  tranf- 
mitting  both  to  bis  polterity,  who  employed  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  Befides  thete  royal  demefnes,  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs^ 
held  m^ny  other  lands  by  forfeitures,  extinction  of  heirs,  and  va- 
rious otlier  circumftances  under  the  general  title  of  Elcheats;  and 
thefe,  when  in  the  crown,  were  as  much  the  property  of  the  king, 
and  the  profits  arifing  from  them  as  duely  brought  into  the  exche- 
quer as  rhofe  that  arofe  from  the  former.  Thefe  monarchs  there- 
fore had  not  only  as  large,  but  a  much  larger  land  revenue  thart 
the  S.ixon  kings,  to  which  we  may  add,  their  having  a  greater 
plenitude  of  poiTeflson,  fmce  they  were,  or  at  leaft  adled  as  if  they 
were  at  full  liberty  to  alienate  them  at  pleafure.  A  prerogative' 
confidfred  at  firft  as  highly  advantageous  to  their  more  potent  fub- 
jeclsj  but  which  in  prccefs  of  time,  and  vvlien  the  conltitution' 
came  to  be  better  regulated,  was  found  very  inconvenient  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  peo})le. 

»  The  Conqueror  indeed  made  a  very  free  nfe  of  this  eJttenfive 
power,  and  diftributed  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land to  thofe  by  whofe  afTdtance  he  had  acquired  them.  But  this 
libfrality,  as  it  proceeded  from  political  motives,  and  fecured  ta 
him  a  Itanding  furce  without  expence  for  the  prefervation  aiid 
protection  of  what  he  and  they  had  acquired  ;  yet  it  was  not  fo' 
abfolute  a  gift,  as  to  be  held  fimply  by  that  condition,  but  waff 
likewife  fubjeft  to  feveral  others,  which  were  readily  fubmitted  to, 
not  only  for  the  lake  of  acquiring  fuch  ample  pofleflioiis,  but  be- 
caufe  lands  had  been  generally  held  under  the  like  tenures  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  fbme  of  thefe  conditions  introduced  by  the  Dunilh' 
monarchs,  were  not  totally  unknown  in  England  before  the  Con- 
queft.  The  crown  alfo  let  out  to  farm  the  profits  arifing  out  of 
counties  and  boroughs,  for  which  the  flicriif,  now  become  a  mi- 
iiifterial  officer,  accounted  regularly  to  the  exchequer,  a  courts 
which,  as  fome  of  our  ableft  antiquaries  aiTert,  was  alfb  derived 
from  the  fame  country,  though  others  think  that  tlie  Norman  ex- 
chequer 
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chequer  rather  was  regvilated  according  to  that  of  EnglaiuJ ;  whkhi 
fentiments,  thoiigh  they  feem  lb  repugnant,  may  poflibly  be  re- 
conciled, by  allowing  the  court  to  have  come  from  thence,  andf 
the  fubfequent  regulations  made  here  adopted  there.  However 
this  be,  the  exchequer  feenis  clearly  to  l>ave  been  coeval  with  the 
Conqiicft,  and  the  firft  officers  therein,  fuch  of  the  Norman  nobi- 
lity as  Were  capable  of  thole  employments^  from  whence  the  judges 
to  this  day  retain  the  title  of  barons.  The  jurifdiction  of  this 
court  was  at  fiilt  very  extenfive  and  embraced  almoft  all  kinds  of 
caufes,  thougti  in  procefs  of  time,  and  in  confequence  of  other  ju- 
dicatures being  erefted,  it  became  merely  a  court  of  reven»>e, 

*  Another  branch  was  that  of  proffers,  fines,  amerciaments,  &^. 
thefe  and  a  multitude  of  other  impofitions,  the  names  and  the  na- 
ture of  which  tan  only  be  known  from  the  old  records,  were  le- 
vied upon  the  fubjeft  by  the  regal  authority,  and  for  the  king's 
irainediaie  prolit,  which  (hew  that  there  was  fcarce  any  tranfac- 
tion  of  a  public  or  even  of  a  private  concern,  in  which  the  crown 
did  not  take  occafi'on  to  interfere,  and  this  always  for  its  cmohu 
ment.  Men  in  thofe  days  paid  hot  only  for  their  offences^  but  fox 
fevours,  for  obtaining  juftice,  for  the  accelerating  of  it,  ocJfthat 
fuited  them  better,  for  delaj^ing  it,  for  the  crown's  interpolTtion  ia 
certain  cafes,  or  for  preventing  fuch  interpofition  ;  fometiraes  peo- 
ple were  al'ov»td  to  bid  againft  each  other;  inllances  of  all  which 
ItUl  remain  upon  the  rolls,  though  without  d'ou'jt  many  more 
have  p;ri3ied,  Jt  is  on  the  whole  very  apparent,  that  though  the 
particulars  of  which  this  branch  of  the  rdyaf  income  was  cora- 
pofed,  were  frcquentfy  inconliderabte,  yet  numbers  of  them  oc- 
curring contiliually,  muft  have  r.vclled  it  to  a  very  large  amount, 
and  when  attentively  confidered,  affords  us  a  very  Hrange  idea  of 
the  times,  as  well  in  relpcft  to  the  crown  as  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
jeft.  ; 

*  As  this  of  which  we  have  been  fpeakirg  was,  though  incertaiw^ 
yet  a  permanent. income,  (b  there  was  another  branch,  and  that  toti 
jiot  inconfiderable,  which  was  cafual,  and,  like  the  forn>€r,  compre- 
hended under  a  vaiiety  of  head<,  fuch  as  treafure- trove,  waifs, 
•wrecks,  forfeitures  of  felons,  fugitive},  oatkws,,iifiirers,  aud  othei" 
delinquents,  with  feveral  more  of  a  fimilar  kind,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  many  ievere  proceedings,  and  to  no  fmall  opprelfion. 
For  as  the  pow«r  of  the  crown  was  not  to  he  direftly  refilted,  ancj 
all  applications  for  mercy  or  mitigation,  however  well  founded, 
only  involved  the  unhappy  in  a  long  tiain,  petlitijis  of  fruirlefs  ex- 
pence,  it  as  frequently  (ervcd  to  enhance  as  to  alleviate  the  mrf^ 
forturye.  Befidcs,  this  variety  of  claims  afforded  an  opportunity 
fo  the  inferior  ofScers  of  the  crown  to  dilturb  and  harafs  the  fub« 
j'.ft  on  pretences  that  in  thofe  days  were  feldom  wanting,  to  fuch 
as  were  difpoted  to  gratify  either  their  avarice  or  their  rcrcntmeftt 
at  the  expcaCe  of  their  neighbours. 

'  As  thcfc  leveral  branches  reached  gradually  to  a  number  of 
individuals,  by  which  large  .-^nd  continual  fupplies  were  brought 
into  the  royal  coffers,  fo  there  were  likewife  niean>  of  levying  ffill 
larger  impofitions,  as  fprcading  wider  in  their  influence,  and  which 
were  praflifed  only  on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  fuch  as  were 
fuggeffed  to  be  of  public  or  ivational  concern.  Thefe  were  ftiled 
Danegelt,  aids,  fcutage,  taiHiage,  gifts.  Of  thefe  Danegclt  feem* 
to  have  been  the  molt  general,  being  in  effect  what  is  novi-  called  ;i 
fand  tax  through  the  whole  kingdom,  certain  in  its  ex'enr,  thou;^h 
not  in  the  rare,  which  varied  according  to  the  cauf«  for  which^it 

wa$ 
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Was  levied,  or  rather  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince.  It  ba<i 
been  remitted,  as  liath  been  mentioned  in  the  former  book,  by 
Edward  the  Conftflbr,  btit  was  revived  by  the  Conqueror,  and  fre- 
^U'ntJy,  if  not  conftantly  levied  by  the  firll  three  Norman  king$» 
and  then,  at  leaft,  under  that  name,  which  was  excet'dingly  odi- 
oos,  difcontiniied.  The  reft  were  not  fo  univerfai,  but  they  fell 
notwithftanding  very  heavy  on  thofe  who  paid  them,  and  wer< 
highly  detrimental,  as  may  be  eafily  conceived,  to  induftry  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  the  cultivation  of  land  in  particular;  for  in  thofe 
days  the  drawing  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  fobjeft  for  the 
purpofes,  whatever  they  were,  of  the  crown  was  alone  attended  to» 
and  the  ime-efts  of  ihe  people,  or  the  confequences  fuch  taxes 
inigbt  produce,  were  never,  or  at  leaft  leUijm  conlidered. 

*  Cuftoms  upon  merchandize  were  likewife  levied,  and  levied 
according  to  the  temper  of  thofe  times  with  much  incertainty,  and 
Tinder  a  diverfity  of  denominations,  which  could  nit  fail  to  render 
commerce  languid  and  precarious.  To  this  (everal  other  circura- 
ftances  concurred,  fuch  as  the  confufion  attending  fo  fudden  and 
io  total  a  revolution.  The  wars  in  which  our  firft  Norman  princes 
were  continually  involved  with  their  neighbours,  the  diftrefs  and 
delblatiou  of  this  country,  which  of  courle  diminilhed  its  produce* 
the  variety  of  duties  exafted  from  foreign  merchants,  the  feverity 
of  the  penalties  irapofisd,  and  many  others.  It  was  natural  from 
fach  difcouragements  that  trade  fliould  decline,  and  it  aftually  did 
fo,  the  very  means  employed  for  raifing  a  revenue  from  it,  defeat- 
ing the  end  propofed.  In  procefs  of  time  however,  this  evil  cured 
itfelf,  at  leaft  in  a  degree,  for  when  from  the  ftate  land  was  in, 
grazing  came  to  be  confidertd  as  the  general  improvement,  our 
monarcbs  found  themftlves  conftrained  to  be  more  attentive  as  well 
as  more  favourable  to  commerce,  that  by  the  exportation  ot  the 
great  ftaple  wool,  they  might  repair  in  fome  meafure  the  treafureS 
that  their  predeceflors  had  fo  imprudently  wafted. 

•  There  is  one  article  more  of  revenue  that  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  this  is  what  arofe  from  the  Jews.  Tliey  belonged  in  a 
f»eculiar  manner  to  the  king,  living  here  folely  by  his  permiflion, 
and  entirely  fubjeft  to  his  will,  fo  that  he  difpoftd  of  them,  their 
wives,theirchildren,and  their  fubftance  at  his  pieafure.  They  were 
fettled  in  great  numbers  in  many  of  the  moft  confideiable  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  where  they  dealt  in  merchandize,  lending  money  on 
mortgages,  pawns',  and  other  lecurities,  by  which  not  a  few^  be- 
came for  thofe  days  very  rich  At  fome  peii(.ds  and  under  iome 
monarchs,  they  feem  to  have  been  highly  favoured,  being  allowed 
a  chief  prieft  and  a  kind  of  rxilers  among  themfelves,  which  did 
not  however  exempt  them  in  the  leaft^from  the  abfolute  power  of 
the  crown,  or  the  univerfai  h.uied  of  the  people,  who  fuffered 
deeply  by  their  extortions.  Thele  unhappy  men  were  frequently 
puniflied  for  frauds  and  offences,  fometiines  with  and  fometimbs 
without  reafon,  and  at  all  times  taxed  and  pillaged  without  mercy, 
and  without  pity.  In  a  woi-d,  they  lived  in  a  flavifii  and  milerable 
dependence,  being  the  mere  inftiunients  of  mercilefs  princes,  who 
fometimes  ftripped  individuals,  and  at  others  Iqueezed  the  whole 
community,  a  (eparate  court  being  erefled  for  tlie  receipt  of  thefe 
^xadtions  call/d  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews.  At  lalt,  as  hath  been 
mentioned  io  a  forme  r  book,  the  whole  race,  to  grstify  popular  re^ 
fcntment,  «<  re  e;<iled  and  plundered,  with  which  the  nation  wa» 
fo  well  plealcd  as  to  ^rant  a  confidcrable  fubfidy  to  the  crown. 

The 
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•  The  public  revenue  muft  always  arife  from  the  ryftem  of  pub* 
Kc  policy,  and  therefore  both  in  its  nature  and  in  the  mode  of  Ie» 
vying,  become,  as  we  have  frequently  obferved,  a  very  inaterial* 
and,  and  if  tlie  expreflion  may  bt  allowed,  a  very  charafteriftic 
mark  of  tliat  policy  from  which  it  arifcs,  and  upon  wliich  the  fta* 
bility  of  government,  and  of  courfe  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of 
the  fubje^,  muft  depend.  The  Norman  fyftem  was  evidently  cal- 
culated to  fupport,  at  the  expenceof  the  multitude,  the  grandeur 
of  a  few,  who  were  to  defend  the  vaft  property  thus  j^lven  theni 
by  the  fword,  and  thence  the  military  was  the  only  honourable 
tenure,  and  thofe  \Vho  cultivated  the  lands  thefe  nobles  poflefl'ed 
were  reduced  to  the  meaneft  and  mod  fervile  condition.  The 
clergy,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  was  io  much  obliged,  retained 
their  ample  poflcflTions;  but  thefe  were  no  lortger  exempt  from  pub- 
lic burdens,  and  conlequently  thofe  who  lived  under  them  were 
but  villains  like  the  relt.  We  need  not  wonder,  that  in  this  ftate 
of  things  all  kind  of  hufbandry  declined,  and  famines  frequently 
enfued.  The  cities  and  towns  were  harafled  by  the  crown,  and 
their  refpedlive  lords,  by  which  they  gradually  decayed,  and  war 
affording  a  better  fubfiftence  than  work,  the  number  of  artificer! 
and  mechanics  diminilhed*  The  lols  of  people  and  difcourage- 
ment  of  induftry  necelTarily  aifefled  navigation  and  commerce, 
which  fulFered  likewife  by  the  frauds  and  exadlions  of  the  Jews> 
and  wa»  no-ways  relieved  by  their  pnnifliments  and  confifcations, 
which  ferved  only  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  extortions  into  the 
colTers  of  tiie  crown,  and  left  the  evil  unremedied.  To  our  hif« 
tories  we  may  appeal  for  the  truth  of  thefe  alTertions. 

*  There  wanted  not  many  other  caufes  to  heighten  thefe  difar. 
ters.  The  Norman  kings  had  a  violent  palfion  for  hunting,  which 
induced  them  to  convert  vaft  trails  of  country^  in  former  times 
well  inhabited  and  cultivated,  into  defarts.  Their  example  fpread 
this  hnmour  of  depouulating  amongll  their  nobility,  and  became 
a  new  and  dreadful  fource  of  opprefllon  on  the  fubjeil.  Civil 
wars  on  account  of  difputed  titles  to  the  fucceflion,  and  thofe  a- 
gainit  the  Scots,  laid  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  wafte,  and  ren- 
dered the  northern  counties  almoft  a  wildernefs.  But  what  con- 
tributed moft  to  exhault  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation  v.'ere 
foreign  wars  and  foreign  dominions,  which  were  fo  many  conti- 
nual drains  upon  the  people,  whatever  events  attended  luch  dis- 
putes. If  we  loit,  it  produced  new  levies  of  men  and  frefli  taxes 
for  the  fupport  of  armies  in  other  countries  If  vire  gained,  it 
only  added  to  the  national  expence  of  preferving  thefe  conqtiefts. 
Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  military  government,  the  martial 
genius  of  our  princes,  and  the  political  delufion  of  the  times,  in 
which  the  fubltance  of  the  .ilate  was  (acrificed  to  fliadows,  and  th6 
(plendour  ot  unavailing  vi(5torie»  fo  dazzled  the  eyes  of  our  ruleri* 
that  they  neither  difcerned  the  miferics  of  the  people,  or  fortned 
any  plans  for  the  common  good.' 

The  fucccediiig  chapter  on  the  finances  contains  art  account 
of  the  public  revenue  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  late  peacd. 
The  detail  which  Dr.  Cauipbell  has  delivered  of  the  public  re- 
venues from  the  earlieft  ac:ounts  of  Britain,  might  be  judged 
fuperfluous  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  did  it  not  tend  to  (hew  the 
connexion  between  this  branch  of  political  oeconomjr  and  the 
improvements  in  manufadlures  and  comm.erce.  On  this  ac- 
VoL.  X'XXVIII.  Jiuguji,    1774.  I  count, 
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count,  we  cannot  but  confider  as  ufeful  the  hiftorical  view 
with  which  he  prefents  us,  though  it  would  have  been  render- 
ed more  valuable,  could  he  have  marked,  with  greater  pre- 
cifion,  the  progreffive  influence  of  thofe  political  objefls  on 
each  other.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  the  porpofe  of  the  work, 
that  he  has  fo  fuJly  pointed  out  the  improvements  of  which 
jfhe  Britilh  dominions  are  ftill  fufceptible. 

_    ;  [  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,   } 
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V.  Cu^fory  Remarks  on  Tragedy^  on  Shakefpeare,  aKd  on  certaim 
French  and  Italian  Poets,  principally  Tragcdtans.  Svo.  3/. 
ftvoed,    Owen, 

"IN  drawing  the  comparative  merit  of  the  poets  of  different 
-^  nations,  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  men  of  ac- 
knowledged difcernment  have  betrayed  a  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  writers  of  their  own  country.  Shakefpeare,  in  the 
judgment  of  Englifh  critics,  enjoys,  unrivalled,  the  higheft 
honours  of  the  dtama  ;  whilft  the  French  admit  Racine  of 
Corneille  to  the  firft  degree  of  excelletice  ;  and  the  Italians 
confider  Metaftafio  as  the  moft  diftinguiftied  favoorite  of  the 
tragic  Mafe.  The  author  of  the  Remarks  before  us,  endea- 
vours to  eftablifli  a  more  impartial  opinion  on  this  fubjed,  bjr 
acknowledging  at  once  the  defefts  of  Shakefpeare,  and  award- 
ing to  the  foreign  poets  the  praife  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

«  la  our  Englifli  bard,  fays  he,  what  a  glow  of  fancy,  what 
a  rapidity  of  imagination,  what  a  fublimity  in  diftion,  what 
:ftrength,  what  a  diftinftion  of  charafters,  what  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart !  Yet  how  inattentive  to  propriety  and 
iprder,  how  deficien-t  in  grouping,  how  fond  of  expofrng  dif- 
gufting  as  well  as  beautiful  figures  1  Were  we  to  fee  a  ftatue, 
lihe  feveral  componewt  parts  of  which,  when  detached  and 
confidered  feparately,  would  be  highly  jtift  in  themfelves,  and 
pleafing  to  the  eye,  yet  from  a  want  of  due  corref\nefs,  fym- 
inetry,  and  proportion  to  each  other,  the  whole  figure  Hiould 
be  not  only  awkward  and  difgufting,  but^  even  uimatural  and 
monftrous,  we  ftjould  not  hefitate  to  pronour>ce  the  fculptor, - 

InfeKx  operis  fumma  quia  ponere  totum  nefciit. 

Iiorat.  de  Arte  Poet. 

Like  fudi  a  ftatue  are  the  tragedies  of  our  author  ;  their  parl» 
beautiful,  their  whole  inconfiftent, 

*  And   iithen  poor  Shakefpear  to  be  excluded  from    fht 
number  of  good  tragedians  ?  He  is  ;  but  let  him  be  banifhed, 
like  Homer,  from  the  republic   of  Plato,  with    marks  of  dif» 
tindion  and  veneration ;  and  may  his  forehead,  like  the  Ore- 
s'   ^  ciaa 
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cian  bards,  be  bound   with   an   honourable  wreath   of  ever* 
blooming  flowers. 

'  If,  after  what  I  have  faid,  any  paflionate  admirer,  of 
Shakefpeaie  (ball  think,  that  I  hold  cheap  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
he  is  miftakeii :  I  too  can  willingly  offer  incenfe  at  the  fame 
Jhrine;  I  too  can  feel  with  an  equal  degree  of  tranfport  all  his 
unrivaled  ftrokes  of  nature,  all  his  wonderful  dercriptive  and 
creative  powers  ;  can  love  with  Romeo,  be  jealous  with  Othello, 
can  moralize  with  Hamlet,  grow  dilh-aded  with  Lear;  but  I 
cannot  talk  bawdry  with  Mercutio,  nor  intoxicate  myfclf  with 
Caflio  ;  I  cannot  play  the  fool  with  Polonius,  nor  the  puppy 
with  Ofwald.  In  fine,  whiKl  we  confider  thee,  O  diyiue 
Shakefpeare,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  tragic  poet,  -f,- 


tibi  maturos  largimur  honores. 


Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  oitum  tale  fatenres. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  lib.  t* 

In  comparing  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille  together,  he  thu^ 
p'.oceeds, 

*  K  Shakefpeare  abounds  in  fcenes  of  murder  and  blood- 
fhed,  Corneille  deals  as  largely  in  love  intrigues.  If  Shake- 
fpeare's  chief  perfonages  have  fometimes  their  impertinent  buf- 
foons, Corneille's  heroes  have  their  infipid  confidants.  If  the 
dialogue  of  the  one  is  fometimes  low,  vulgar,  and  indecent; 
that  of  the  other  is  as  often  tedious,  romantic,  and  extrava- 
gant. If  any  excufe  can  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  fucli 
faults  and  indecorums,  the  fame  ought  to  ferve  for  both  ;  for 
they  were  both  under  the  fame  neceflity  ef  adapting  themfelves 
to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  the  times,  in  which  they  lived. 
With  an  unparalleled  enthufiafm  of  fancv,  Shakefpeare  trauf- 
ports  us  into  the  airy  regions  of  the  fublime,  to  which  Cor- 
neille perhaps  does  not  fo  often  rife  ;  fometimes,  indeed,  witli 
our  Engli(h  bard  he  is  hurried  into  the  turgid  and  bombaft; 
fometimes  with  him'  he  wanders  in  the  pathlcfs  obfcure  ;  fel-r 
dom  however  does  he  fwerve  from  the  laws  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  feldom,  when  compared  with  Shakefpeare,  does  he 
deviate  from  thofe  rules,  the  obfervance  of  which  feems  effen- 
tially  neceflary  ;  as  in  all  dramatic  compofitions  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  appearance  of  truth.  For  thi^reafon  it  i$ 
that,  however  his  inferior  in  other  refpefls,  he  has  a  right  of 
precedence  above  his  Englifti  rival,  when  confidered  as  a  tragip 
writer.' 

The  abettors  of  the  Englilh  poet  will  perhaps  diflent  from 
this  determination,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  Corneille 
has    not   in    alt  his    pieces    preferved    a   regularity   in    the 
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conduft  of  the  feble,  nor  an  inviolablt  adherence  to  the  uni- 
ties of  time,   place,  and  aftion. 

In  the  two  following  fentences,  our  author  juHIy  charaflcr- 
ifes  Racine ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  make  many  fenfibl? 
remarks  on  his  different  tragedies; 

*  For  elegance,  correflnefs,  harmony  of  verfe  and  beauty 
of  fentiment,  Racine  has  hitherto  remained  without  a  rival. 
Unequal  to  Corneille  in  majefty  and  fublimity  of  ftyle,  but  fas 
his  ftipcrior  in  the  tender  and  pathetic,  and  tnueh  more  intel- 
ligent in  the  art  of  movirjg  the  paflions  and  captivaring  the 
heart.' 

The  n-ext  French  poet  that  the  author  produces  is  Voltaire, 
whofe  merit  in  the  walk  of  tragedy  he  alfo  places  in  a  clear 
light. 

*  If  Corneille  and   Racine  greatly  reformed   and  improved 
the  French  drama,   Vohaire  feems  to  have  brought  it  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  perfeflion  to  which   it  is  capable  of  being 
raifed.     With  a  due  obfervance  of  dramatic  laws,  with  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  force  and  powers  of  poetry,  with  a 
tafte  perhaps  unequalled,  and  a  genius  Aiperior  to  moft:  men,  he 
has  boldly,  bur  judicioufly,  dared  to  make  innovaiiuns  on  th« 
French  theatre,  and  to  ftrike  out  for   bimfelf  a  path  to  fame 
and  immortality,  unknown  to,  or  at  leaft   untrodden   by  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs.     In  his  early  years  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of 
Oedipus,  in  which,  to  comply  with  the  adlors,  who  otherwifa 
refufed  to   perform    it,  he  was   prevailed   upon  to  introduce 
fome  love-fcenea,  which   in   his   owrv  opinion  were  extremely 
mifplaced,   and   fpoiled    the   whole.     But  wlvaiever  errors   of 
that  kind  his  youth  and  compliance  with  the  falfe  tafie  of  th« 
age  might  have  led  him  into,  he  foon  faw,  acknowledged,  and 
amended  them  :  and    in   his   fubfequent    pieces   love  was  not 
permitted  to  intrude  itfelf  into  an  improper  place,  thouj;h   he 
had  too  great  a  knowltdge  of  nature   and  the  human  heart, 
to  banifh  it  entirely  from  the  ftage.     Several   of  his  tragedies, 
fuch  as  Zara,  Merope,  Maho;ner,  the  Orphan  of  Chiria,  and 
others   are  tranllated  into  EngliHi,  and  have  been,  and  are 
ftill  reprefented  on  our   theatres   with  a  degree  of  approbation 
and  appkufe,  that  does   honour  to   the  merit   e)f  the   author 
and  to  the  feelings  of  a  Britifh  audience.     From  thefe  compo- 
fitions  we  may  learn,  that  a  French  tragedy  is  not  a  tiflue  of 
declamations  and  laboured  recitals  of  the  cataftrophe,    but  arv 
animated  adion,  in  which   fublimity  of  thought,    beauty   of 
fentiment,  and  harmony  of  Ifyle,   added  to  the  intereliing  and 
critical  fituation  of  the  perfons  reprefented,  do  not  fail   to  ex- 
cite the  ftrongeft  emotions  that  terror  and  pity  are  capable  of 
infpiring.* 

«  V/e 
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■*  We  are  here  prefented  with   an  imitarion  of  the  Ode  of 

Horace,  Donee  gratus  tram,  written  by  ihe  duk^  de  Nivernois, 

as  an  inftance  that  the  French   are   not   deilitute  of  good  imU 

•tators.     For  the  fatisfadion  of  our  readers  we  ihali  iiifert  it. 

Horace  &  Ltdie. 
Hor,  Plus  heureux  qu'un  Monarque  au  faite  des  grandeurs, 

J'ai  vu  mes  jours  digaes  d'envie  : 
Tranquilles,  lis  couloient  au  gre  de  nos  ardcurs; 

Vous  m'aimiez,  charmante  Lydie. 
Lydit,  Que  me  jours  etoient  beaux  quand  des  foiens  les  plus 
doux 

Vous  payiez  ma  flamme  fincerel 
Venus  me  regard oit  avec  des  yeuK  jalou*  ; 

Chloe  n'avoit  pas  fu  vous  plaire. 
Kor.  Par  fbn  luth,  par  fa  voix  organe  des  amours, 

Chloe  feule  me  pafoit  belle  : 
Si  le  deftin  jaloux  veut  epargner  ies  jours, 

Je  donnerai  les  miens  pour  elle. 
Ljd.  Le  jeune  Calai's,  plus  beau  que  les  amours. 

Plait  feiil  a  mon  amie  ravie  : 
Si  le  deftin  jaloux  veut  epargner  fes  jours, 

Je  donnerai  deux  fois  ma  vie. 
Hor.  Quoj,  fi  mes  premiers  fcux  ranimant  Icur  ardc«r 

EtoutFoient  une  amour  fatale. 
Si  perdant  pour  jamais  tous  fes  droits  fur  mon  CGBur, 

Chloe  vous  laiflbit  fans  rivale.. — 
hyd,  Calais  eft  charmant  J  mais  je  n'aime  que  vous : 

Ingrat,  mon  cceur  vous  juftifie. 
Heureufe  egaiement,  en  des  Hens  fi  domr, 

De  perdre  ou  de  pafter  la  vie  1' 

The  author  afterwards  docs  juftice  to  the  merits  of  the  So- 
phonifba  of  Triflino,  the  Rofmunda  of  Ruccellai,  the  Torrif- 
jr.ondo  of  Taflo,  the  Merope  of  MafFei,  and  the  La  Clemenza 
<ii  Tito  of  Metaftafio. 

He  highly  difapproves  of  the  flyle  in  which  the  poetry 
of  Taflb  has  been  treated  by  French  and  Englifh  critics, 
wnder  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  Clinquant,  vrhicli 
was  firft  bcftowed  on  it  by  Boileau.  Some,  he  alledges,  fub- 
fcribcd  to  this  cenfure  from  a  deference  to  its  author;  and 
others  from  ignorance  or  mifapprehenfion.  We  fhall  fubmit 
to  the  perufal  of  our  readers  a  part  of  what  is  advanced  oa 
this  fiibjeft. 

■*  The  author  of  the  papers  on  paftoral  poetry  in  the  Guar- 
dian, not  content  with  his  being  ruined  in  the  opinion  of  moft 
«£  an  epic  poet,  accufed  him  of  failing  in  the  language,  fon- 

1  3  timents. 
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timents,  paffions,  and  defigns  in  the  palloral  ftyle.     But  who- 
ever was  the  awthor  of  thofe  papers,  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
prove  that  he  has  either  wilfully  aflcrted  a  faifity,  with  a  defign 
to  impofe  on  his  readers,  or  had  not  red,  or  did  not  under  rtaiid 
the  work  he  prefumed  to  ciiticife.     To   prove   this  it  will  be 
jieceflary  to  quote  the  following  lines  from   the.xxviiith  number 
of  the  Guardian.     He   there  affirms  '^  that  Sylvia  in  Taffo's 
poem    enters    adorned  with  a  garland  of  floAcrs,  and   views 
herfelf  in  a  founrai«  with  fuch  felf-admiration,  that  llie  breaks 
oiit  into  a  fpecch  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them, 
ihe  doth  not  wear  them  to  adorn   herfelf,   but  to  make  them 
afhamed."     In  direct  oppofition  to  what  is  thus  confidently  af- 
ferted  I  will  maintain,  that  Sylvia  in  Taffo's  poem,  lo  far  from 
making  the  abovemcntioned  fpeech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head, 
doth  not  make  any  fpeech  whatever  to  them.     And  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  thus  pofitively   infift  upon,  I  refer   the  Italian 
reader  to  the  Aminta  itfelf.     The  paflage,  on  which  this  falfe 
and  miftakcn  criticifm  is  founded,  is   the  following  fpeech  of 
Daphne. 

*'  Ora  per  dirti  il  vero,  non  mi  rifolvo, 
Se  Silvia  e  fifnplicetta,  come  pare 
Alle  parole,  agli  atti :  ier  vidi  un  fegno 
Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.     lo  la  trovo 
La  preffo  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  prati 
«.  Ove  fra  flagni  giace  un  Ifoletta, 

Sovra  efla  un  lago  limpido,  e  tranquillo, 
Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  ^ar^a 
Vagheggiar  fe  medefma,  e  infieme  infieme 
Chieder  configlio  all'acque,  in  qual  maniers^ 
Difpor  doveffe  in  fu  la  fronte  i  crini, 
E  fovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  fovra'l  velo 
I  fior  che  tenea  in  grembo,  e  fpeffo  fpeffo 
Or  prendeva  uji  ligufiro,  or  una  rofa, 
E  I'accoflava  al  bcl  candido  collo, 
Alle  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de'  colori 
Fea  paragone  ;  e  poi,  fi  come  lieta        », 
Delia  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  rifo, 
Che  parea,  che  diceffe  :  lo  pur  vi  vinco  ; 
Ne  porto  voi  per  ornamento  mio. 
Ma  porto  voi  fol  per  vergogna  voflra  ; 
Perche  fi  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete." 
*  Let  us  obferve  therefore  that   Daphne,  when  flie  found 
iSylvia  leaning  over  this  clear  lake,  fays  only,  that  flie  Jtemed 
to  be  admiring  herfelf,  that  upon  approaching  the  privet  and 
the  rofe  to  her  neck  and  cheek,  flie  fmiled,  zn^fitmed  to  fay, 
^^\  ihe  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herfelf,  but  to  make 
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tliem  adiamed.  This  fpeech  really  in  the  mouth  of  Sylvia; 
>vould  have  been  abfurd  ;  but  the  fuppofition  of  this  fpeech, 
as  it  is  feigned  by  Daphne,  is  exrrer/.fly  natural  and  juft;  for 
their  cbara^-^ers  are  diametrically  oppofire.  Sylvia  is  artlefs  and 
innocent,  Daphne  is  an  antiquated  coquette,  and  expeiiinent- 
ally  verfed  in  all  the  myfkries  of  love  Daphne,  like  the  reft 
of  the  world,  judges  of  others  by  herfelf ;  had  (lie  been  in 
Sylvia's  firuation  it  is  to  be  preftimed  ftie  might  have  made 
the  very  fpeech  flie  fnppofes  Sylvia  to  have  done  :  and  Taflb 
has  herein  given  us  a  trait  of  her  chara(fler.' 

On  the  whole,  this  author's  Remarks  are  fo  well  founded, 
and  th  praife  and  cenfurc  he  bsftows,  fo  juftly  applied, 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  tax  hi»n  with  being  influenced 
either  by  prejudice  or  a  fpirit  of  fingularity.  To  foundnefs  of 
judgment  he  unites  good  tafte,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral fentimentssof  t!ie  heart,  joins  an  intimate  acquaintance  witlx 
the  works  of  the  moft  celebrated  poets. 

Vf.  Slate- Papers  and  Letters,  ad Jrejfed  lo  ^WW^m  Carftares,  eon- 
jidential  Secretary  to  K.  William  during  the  ivbole  of  his  Reign  ; 
afterivardt  Principal  of  the  Univtrfiiy  of  Edinburgh.  Relat- 
ing to  public  Affairs  in  Great  Britain,  but  more  particularly  in 
Scotland,  during  the  Rdgns  of  K.  William  and  ^.  Anne.  Ta 
txhicb  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mr.  Carftares.  PubliJIiedfroni 
the  Originals,  hy  Jofeph  M*Cormick,  D.  D.  Minijler  at  Pref- 
ton  Pans,     ^te^     il.  \s,  boards,     Cadell. 

O  memoirs  whatfoever  afford  more  authentic  and  fatisfac- 
tory  information  of  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  the  private 
motives  and  aims  of  parties,  or  the  condudl  of  minilters,  than 
is  contained  in  the  literary  correfpondcnce  of  thofe  who  have 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  political  tranfai^'uons  of  the  iimes« 
■On  this  account,  tlie  publication  of  fuch  papers  is  of  the  moft 
tfTential  conlequence  to  hiftory;  and  it  is  therefore  with  plea- 
fare  that  we  behold  this  channel  of  intelligence  io  fully  laid 
open  v/ithin  thefe  few  years,  by  the  induftry  of  compilers,  and 
the  ingenuous  fpirit  of  H^e  families  that  aie  in  poflelfion  of 
thofe  private  materials.  The  reigns  of  king  WUiam,  and 
queen  Anne,  to  vvhich  the  p.iperv,  in  this  volume  relate,  form 
a  very  interefting  period  in  the  Britilh  hiftory  ;  end  with  ref- 
peiJl  to  the  laittf  efpecially,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  cuiio- 
fity  will  ever  be  completely  gratified.  Even  admitting  that 
papers  exift,  wliich,  if  rightly  underftood,  would  lead  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  moit  facred  arcana  of  adminiftration, 
it  is  probable  they  are  couched  in  fuch  myftericus  terms  and 
•fymbois,  as  will  elude  the  inveftigation  of  the  moft  ingeniouj 
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no       Slate  Papers,  &c.  a  J drejfe  J  to  "^WWzm  Carflares. 

decypherer  :  for  in  fome  of  the  letters  which  are  here  laid  be- 
ftire  us,  the  praflice  of  writing  in  cypher  is  aiiopred. 

Mr.  Carftares,  to  whom  thele  letters   are  addrefled,  was   fo 
much  in  favour  with  king  William,  that,  though  of  the  cle- 
rical profeflion,  he  was  in  a  great  meafure  the  prime   counfel- 
lor  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland   during   the  reign  of  that  mo- 
narch.    The   government  of  North   Britain,  it   is   true,    was 
committed  to  the  earl  of  Portland    as   the  oftenfible  minifter, 
but  by  him  it  was  devolved  upon   Mr.  CaiOares,  by  whofe  in- 
fluence  ;tll    the   public   employments  were   dii'pofed  of.     This 
gentleman,  whofe  father  was  a  clergyman  in  the  weft  of  Scot" 
land,  had  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  for  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  the  civil  and   religious  liberties  of  his   country.     On 
being  fent  over   to   complete   his  ftudies   at   the   univerfity  of 
Utrecht,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  Prince 
of  Oran;:e,  who  contrafted  a  great  efteem  for  hfm,  and  found 
\\\m  highly  ufeful  on  account   of  his   great  knoA ledge  of  the 
ftate   ot  parties   in    Britain.     Mr.  Carftares    appears   to  have 
been  a  principal  and  zealous  agent  in  conduding  the  confpi-. 
racy  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.   to  fet  afide 
the  popifh  fucceflion.     The  plot  being  dil.covered,   he  was  ap- 
prehended  &nd    fent  down    to  Scotland,  where  he  was  inhu- 
manly  put  to  the  torture  by  the   privy  coimcil   of  that   king- 
dom.    We  ftiall  lay  before  our  readers  the  account  of  this  in- 
famous tranfa^flion,  as  it  difplays   in  ftrong   colours  the  perfe- 
cuting  fpirit,  and  difregard  to  truth  and  juftice,  which  aftu- 
ated  the  adminiftration  at  this  period. 

*  All  his  objections  and  remonftrances  being  overruled  by  the 
majority  of  the  privy-council,  the  public  executioner  was  called 
upon  to  perform  his  inhuman  office.  A  tlnunb-fcrew  had  been 
prepared  on  purpofe,  of  a  particular  conltruition  ;  upon  its  being 
applied,  Mr  Carllares  maintained  fuch  a  command  of  him(elf,  that, 
■whillt  the  fweat  dreamed  over  his  broiv,  and  down  his  cheeks, 
with  the  agony  he  endured,  he  never  betrayed  the  fmalleft  incli- 
nation to  depart  from  his  firit  refolution.  The  earl  of  Qu^eenfberry 
was  fo  affedled,  that,  after  telling  the  chancellor  that  he  law  the 
poor  man  would  rather  die  than  confsfs,  he  ftcpped  out  of  the 
council,  along  with  the  duke  of  Hantilton,  into  another  room, 
both  of  them  being  unable  longer  to  witncfs  the  fcene ;  whilll  the 
inhuman  Perth  fat  to  the  very  lafr,  without  difcovering  the  leaft 
fymptom  of  compaffion  for  the  fufferer.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  executioner,  by  his  exprefs  order,  was  turning  the  fcrew  with 
fuch  violence,  that  Mr.  Caftares,  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain, 
cried  out,  that  now  he  had  Iqueezed  the  bones  in  pieces,  the  chan^ 
cellor,  in  great  indignation,  told  him,  that,  if  he  continued  longer 
obftinate,  he  hoped  to  fee  every  bone  of  his  body  fqueezed  t^y 
pieces.  At  la(t,  finding  all  their  efforts,  by  means  of  this  machi- 
nery, fruitiefs,  after  he  had  continued  no  lefs  than  an  hour  and 
an  half  under  this  painful  operation,  they  found  it  neceflary  tq 
jiave  rccourfc  to  a  ft^ll  mor»  intiraid3tin|  (pecies  of  torture*    The 
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executioner  was  ordered  to  produce  the  iron  boots,  and  applf 
them  to  his  legs ;  but,  happily  for  Mr.  Carftares,  whofe  ftrcngth 
wras  now  almolt  cxhaufted,  the  fellow,  who  was  only  admitted  of 
late  to  his  office,  and  a  novice  in  his  tridc,  after  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  fallen  them  properly,  was  obliged  to  give  it  over  j  aad 
the  council  adjourned  for  lonie  wetks. 

'  Having  ha\v  found,  by  experience,  that  all  attempts  to  bring 
Mr.  Carltares  to  a  cojiftflion  by  violence  would  probanly  prove  in- 
effectual, th  y  empowered  lord  Me;fort,  one  of  the  fecrctaiics  of 
ftate,  to  treat' with  him  upon  milder  terms.  They  fpecifieil  cer- 
tain qiieltions  to  be  put  to  him  ;  and  upon  condition  he  would  an- 
fwer  them,  they  authorized  the  fccretary  to  piomiJe  him  an  ample 
pardon  to  himleif,  and  that  he  fliould  never  be  produced  as  a  wit- 
nefs  in  any  trial  Not  only  fo,  but,  if  Mr.  Carftares  infiftcd  upoa 
it,  they  further  engaged,  that  none  of  his  anlwers  to  the  interro- 
gatories they  were  to  put  to  him  (hould  ever  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence, either  dircdly  or  indireftly,  againit  any  pcrfon,  or  before 
any  judicatory  whatlbever. 

*  Upon  thcle  terms  being'propofed  to  him,  as  he  knew  they  had 
already  difcdvered  from  major  Holmes  and  IVlr.  Spence  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  he  could  info'im  them,  as  they  exprefsly  pro- 
mifed  to  difpcnfe  with  his  being  produced  as  evidence  againit  anjr 
one  of  his  friends,  the  apprehenlion  of  which  was  the  chief  cauie 
of  his  filencc  hitherto,  and  as  he  could  not  figure  to  himfelf,  that 
a  privy-council,  compofcd  of  perlbns  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the 
nation,  could  be  capable  of  a  breach  of  the  moll  foiemn  engage- 
ments tranimitted  to  him  by  a  fecictary  of  ftate,  he  agreed  to  an- 
fwer  fo  many  of  the  interrogatories  that  were  Ipecificd,  having  firft 
llipulated  that  their  promile  to  him  (hould  be  ratiticd  by  a  dccd  of 
court,  and  recorded  in  their  books.  He  told  them,  that  the  rea- 
fon  why  he  infifted  upon  this  was,  not  that  he  had  any  thing  to' 
reveal  which  could,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  prove  hurtful  to  his 
friends,  but  that  he  was  determined  rather  to  die  an  hundred 
deaths  than  fubmit  to  the  di(honour  of  having  his  teftimony  pro- 
duced in  court  againft  any  one  of  thofe  who  were  at  that  time  un- 
der profecution  before  the  criminal  courts. 

•  The  interrogatories  which  were  put  to  him  ftand  upon  record 
in  the  regifters  of  privy-council.  And  there  are  two  blank  pages 
which  feem  to  have  been  left  for  inferting  his  anfwcrs.  But,  why 
they  have  never  been  filled  up,'  whether  in  confequence  of  their 
previous  agreement  with  him,  or  rather,  becaufe  he  qualified  his 
replies  in  Inch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  anfwer  the  purpofe 
they  meant  to  ferve  by  them,  does  not  appear.  That  the  firft  of 
thefe  confiderations  bad  very  little  weight  with  them,  is  evident 
from  their  caufing  a  paper  to  be  printed  immediately  after  his  ap- 
pearance before  tne  council,  entitled  Mr  Carjiares's  Confeffioii.  This 
paper  contained  a  moft  lame,  falfe,  and  imperfeft  account  of  the 
whole  tran(a;ition  ;  yet  it  was  publicly  hawked  about  the  ftreets  of 
Edinburgh.  Nor  was  this  the  only  breach  of  faith  to  him  of 
■which  the  privy-council  was  guilty  ;  for,  in  dirc6l  violation  of  the 
only  condition  upon  which  he  would  conlent  to  anfwf  r  the  queries 
propofed  to  him,  they  fufftred  his  evidence,  as  they  falfely  termed 
it,  to  be  produced  in  open  court  againit  one  of  his  moll  intimate 
friends,  Mr  Baillie  of  Jervifwood.  His  natural  fortitude  could 
fupport  him  under  perfbnal  fuft'erings,  but  it  almoft  fnnk  under 
ibe  injurious  imputation  of  his  being  in  the  fmallell  degree  accef. 
fpry  to  tljc  fufferings  of  a  fii^nd,     |iowevci-,  before  they  went  this 
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length,  they  fcot  for  him  to  the  councii,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail with  him  judicially  to  acknowledge  his  anfwers  to  their  inter, 
rogatories  before  the  julliciary  court. 

•  He  told  them,  he  hsd  (pirit  enough  left  to  rejeft  their  propofal 
with  dildain,  and  to  endiiic  any  feverities  ihty  could  infli;5l,  ra- 
ther than  comply  with  a  demand  which  lie  confuiered  as  no  lels 
diOionourable  to  liiemfelvcs  than  to  iiim,  it  being  a  violation  of 
the  terms  to  which  the  fecietary>  in  their  name,  and  by  tJieir  au- 
fiiority,  had  ajjrtcd. 

*  Even  the  chancellor  was  fo  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  their 
procedure  in  this  particiilar.  aj  to  declare,  that  they  could  not,  in 
Jhonour,  inlift  upon  it.  Notwithfiaiiding,  the  advocate,  in  Aipport 
of  his  charge  ngainft  Jei  vilwood  before  the  court  of  jullicary,  pro- 
tJuced  a  copy  of  iMr  Carliares's  anfwers  to  the  interrogatories  of 
the  piivy-council,  as  an  adminicle  of  proof,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  qualifications  with  which  they  were  clothed,  the  al- 
leviating circumftances  with  which  the  fa^ls  to  which  they  related 
were  accompanied,  or  tlie  conditions  upon  which  he  delivered 
them.  Upon  being  qucUioned  by  Mr  Carftares  for  it,  as  diftio- 
jiourable  to  the  privy  council,  whofe  faitii  had  been  pledged  to 
the  contiary,  the  only  exciiie  he  could  plead  was,  that,  as  he  was 
not  prefent  in  the  privy  council  on  the  day  that  tranfaclion  was  car- 
ried on,  he  did  not  confider  himleif  as  bound  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement.' 

We  meet  in  this  work  with  an  anecdote  refpecling  the  caufe 
of  king  Wiiham's  attachment  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  which 
Mr.  Carftares  ufed  to  relate,  and  which,  tlough  not  new,  we 
fhall  here  extraft,  as  being  confirmed  by  his  autlicrity  It  is  as 
follows. 

*'  Mr  Bentink  was  brought  up  with  the  prince  from  his  infancy  ; 
he  was  the  chief  companion  of  his  pieaUires  and  of  his  lludies. 
Their  friendfhip  grew  as  they  advanced  in  years.  And,  when  they 
were  both  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  the  human  mind  is  ful- 
ceptible  of  the  llrongeft  attachments,  Mr  Bentink  gave  the  prince 
a  proof- of  his  affcdion,  which  etieitually  rivetted  Inm  in  bia 
heart. 

*•  About  the  age  of  fixteen,  the  prince  was  feized  v.ith  the  fmalU 
pox  ;  as  they  proved  to  be  of  the  moft  maiii^nant  kind,  his  phy- 
ilcianS)  agreeably  to  the  practice  then  in  vogue,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  only  chance  he  had  for  life  was,  to  procure  one 
cf  tne  fame  age  with  himfclf,  who  never  had  the  fmal!  pox  before, 
10  lie  in  the  fame  bed  with  him,  and,  by  extracting  the  infection 
from  his  body,  to  abate  the  virulence  «t  the  diftemper.  Mr  Ben- 
tink no  f'ooner  heard  of  the  prefcription,  than  he  claimed  it  as  his 
prerogative  to  adrrnniltfr  the  cure.  The  prefcription,  in  the  opi- 
nion cf  ti;e  phyiicians,  had  the  dclired  effect.  The  prince  gradually 
recovered  ;  bnr,  to  his  inexpreliible  grief,  found  his  dearclt  com- 
panion in  imminent  danger  of  his  life. 

«  He  attended  him  with  the  moil  afliduous  care  ;  adminiftered, 
with  his  own  hand,  fiich  remedies  as  were  prtltribed  to  him  j  and 
could  icarce  be  prevailed  on  to  take  neccifary  iood  or  recreation, 
till  the  difeafe  left  him.  This  mutual  intcicourfe  of  tender  oflices 
could  not  fail  to  endear  them  to  one  another  ;  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  gave  Mr  Bentink  that  entire  aicendant  over  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whicli  even  weaker  minds  aie  fcinctimcs  obferved  to  have 
over  the  inoit  exalted  characters,' 
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Were  we  furniflied  with  the  genuine  motives  to  every  pub- 
lic tranfaftion,  ir  is  probable  that  many  of  the"  incaCures  of 
juinces,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  the  inHuencc  of  religious 
principles,  might  be  lefolved  into  confiiicrations  of  policy.  Of 
this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  prefent  work  ;  where  we  are 
told,  that  one  main  defign  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  undev' 
taking  being  avowedly  to  proteft  the  proteftant  religion,  it 
was  fuggefted  to  hi;n  by  Mr.  Carftares  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Britain  would  receive  a  favourable  impredion  of  his 
defigns,  if  his  landing  were  condudled  with  a  ieligious  foleoi- 
nity.  This  propofal  was  highly  approved  by  the  prince,  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Carftares  performed  divine  fervice  at  the  head 
of  the  army  ;  after  which  all  the  troops,  as  they  were  airang- 
cd  along  the  beach,  joined  in  linging  the  i  i8-h  Pfalm,  b.fore 
they  encamped.  After  this  anecdote,  it  would  be  itijiiftice  to 
the  charaftar  of  king  William  not  to  give  a  place  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Carflares  in  favour  of  that  prince's  unafFcded 
piety. 

•  That  monarch,  amidft  all  the  hurry  of  fecular  affairs  in  nrhich 
he  was  involved,  found  leihire  for  performing  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion,  at  which  Mr  Carilares  frequently  aflllied  liim.  Upoa 
the  day  of  battle,  he  alwa^n  accompanied  him  in  his  chariot  to  the 
field.  He  had  thus  many  opportunities  of  Itudying  the  ch.ttadter  of 
that  great  man  in  the  moft  trying  circumftantcs,  and  of  adiuiring 
his  tranquillity  and  compofure  immediately  before  aftion,  m  well 
as  his  -blblute  contempt  of  danger  in  the  field,  Mr  Carltares  af- 
cribcd  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  the  iiitlucnce  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, no  leis  than  to  conltitutional  courage.' 

We  are  informed,  that  when  the  priginal  draught  of  the 
aiEl  for  the  fettlement  of  prefbytery  in  Scotland  was  tranf- 
mitted  to  William  by  lord  Melvil,  the  former  fcnt  for  Mr. 
Carftares  ;  and  after  a  long  converfation  on  the  fubjedi,  de- 
fired  him  to  write,  whilft  the  king  himfelf  didlated  the  re- 
marks on  the  feveral  claufes.  We  ihall  fubmit  to  our  readeis 
this  paper  at  full  length,  fince  as  its  editor  obferves,  it  fliews, 
in  one  view,  the  cleainefs  of  tl»e  king's  underftanding,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  moderation  of  his  principles. 

"  His  Majefty's  Remarks  upon  the  Aft  for  fettling  Church  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  which  was  fent  up  to  him  by  my  Lord  Com- 
millioner,  along  with  fome  reafons  defigned   for  clearing  of  it, 
and  in  anfwer  to  fome  cbjeflions  that  might  be  made  againft  it, 
•**  I,  WhtrcTs  in  the  draught  it  is  faid,  that  the  church  of  Scot- 
land was  reformed  from   popery  by  prelbytcrs,  luithout  prelacy,  his 
majefly  thinks,   that,    though  this  matter  of  fa£l   mdy  be  true, 
which  he  doth  not  controvert;  yet,  it  being  contradi6tcd  by  fome, 
who  ipeak  of  a  power  that  fuperintendants  had  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reformation,  which  was  like  to  that  which  bi (hops  hada^f 
terwa!«Jf,  it  were  better  it  were  otherwife  exprefl'ed,  "■■ 

♦'  2,  Whereas  it  is  faid,  their  majefties  do  ratify  the  prefbyterian' 
^Jjurcb-govcrnmcnt  to  be  the  only  government  ofChrifi'i  ckurcn  in  this ' 
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kingdom,  his  majefty  defires  it  inay  be  exprefled  otherwife,  tlitfs. 
To  the  government  of  the  church  in  this  kingdom  eftabliflied  by 
law. 

"  3,  Whereas  it  is  faid,  that  the  government  is  to  be  exercifed  by 
found  prcfbytcrians,  and  foch  as  ihall  hereafter  be  owned  by  pref- 
bytcrian  judicatories  as  fuck,  his  majefty  thinks  that  the  rule  is  too 
general,  depending  as  to  its  particular  determination  upon  parti- 
cular mens  opinion  ;  and  therefore  he  defires,  that  what  is  faid  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  rule  in  the  reafons  that  were  fent  along  with 
the  a€l  may  be  expiefTeii  in  the  aft  itfelf,  viz.  That  fuch  as  fubfcribe 
the  Confeffion  of  Faith  and  Catechifnis,  and  are  willing  to  fiibmit 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  being  fobcr  in  their  lives,  found 
in  their  doftrine,  and  qualified  with  gifts  for  the  ininidry,  (hall  be 
admitted  to  the  government.  « 

"  4,  Whereas  it  is  defired  to  be  enadfed,  that  the  general  meet- 
IBg  of  the  minifters  do  appoint  vifitors  for  purging  the  church,  &c. 
bis  majefty  thinks  fit,  that,  for  anfwering  the  objeflions  that  are 
propofed  againlt  this  method  in  the  reatbns  fent  up  to  him  along 
with  the  att,  that  what  in  thefe  realbns  is  expieired  by  viay  be,  as 
to  the  concern  of  his  privy-council  in  that  matter,  and  the  prefent- 
ing  of  thefe  vifitors  to  the  commiffioner,  that  he  may  fee  they  arc 
moderate  men,  be  plainly  exprefled  in  the  aft  itfelf,  that  it  fliould 
Af,  &c. 

"  5,  As  to  what  concerns  the  meeting  of  fynods,  anti  general  al- 
ftmblies,  bis  mj'jcfty  is  willing  tliat  it  (hould  be  enrifted,  that  they 
niett  at  fuch  and  fuch  times  of  the  year,  and  i'o  often  as  Ihall  he 
judged  necefTary,  provided  always  that  they  apply  to  him  or  the 
privy-council,  to  know  if  there  be  any  inconvenience  as  to  p\iblic 
affairs  in  their  meetings  at  fuch  times,  and  have  his  approbation 
accoidingly. 

"  6,  Whereas  it  is  defired  to  be  enafted,  that  the  parifbes  of 
tbofe  thruft  out  by  the  people  in  the  beginning  of  this  revolutioa 
be  declared  vacant,  upon  this  reafon,  becaufe  they  iv ere  put  upon  coti' 
gregattons  luithcut  their  confent,  his  majefty  deiires  it  may  be  ex- 
prefled in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  rights 
of  patrons,  which  he  hath  the  more  reafon  to  infift  upon,  that,  in 
the  paper  fent  up  along  with  the  att,  it  feems  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  procedure  is  extraordinary,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  into  confcquence, 

•*  I,  A.  B.  do  fincerely  declare  and  promife,  that  I  will  own  and 
fubniit  to,  and  peaceably  live  under,  the  prefent  government  of  the 
church,  as  it  is  by  law  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  I  will 
kcartily  concur  with  and  under  it,  for  the  fupprefiing  of  vice  and 
■wickednefs,  the  promoting  of  piety,  and  the  purging  the  church 
of  all  erroneous  and  fcandalous  minifters. 

<•  It  is  his  ma]efl:y's  plcdfure,  that  fuch  as  (hall  declare,  as  is 
above  written,  and  aflent  and  confent  to  the  confeffion  of  faith 
row  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliement  as  the  flandard  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  in  that  kingdom,  fhall  be  reputtd  found  and  or- 
thodox minifters. 

"  It  is  his  irajelty's  pleafure  too,  that  thofe  who  do  not  own  and 
yield  fubmiflion  to  the  prefent  church- government  in  Scotland 
ftall  have  the  like  indulgence  that  the  prefbyterians  have  in  Eng- 
land. 

«*  His  majefty  thinks  fit  that  the  claufe,  from  3©  to  54,  V>e  left 
opt,  as  not  being  neceflary, 

*^  «*  Hi» 
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**  His  majefty's  defire  to  have  what  he  grants  to  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  be  lafting,  and  not  temporary,  makes  him  incline  to 
have  the  above  mentioned  amendments  made  upon  the  aft." 

We  clearly  perceive  in  thefe  remarks,  the  indications  of  that 
defrre  which  king  William  entertained  of  effeftuating  an  unioa 
between  the  e;)ifcopal  and  prefljyterian  churches ;  and  confi* 
dering  the  commotions  that  had  been  excited  in  Scotland  in 
the  late  reigns  on  account  of  religion,  perhaps  he  cheriflied 
this  projeft  with  a  perfeverance  that  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous to  the  tranquility  of  his  government.  But  the  nation 
was  lefs  difpofed  to  indulge  any  jealoufy  with  rerj>eft  to  the 
defigns  of  a  prince  who  they  were  fatisfied  had  delivered  them 
from  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Notwithftanding  the  mo- 
deration of  the  king's  principles,  however,  it  appears  that  he 
was  drawn  by  his  minifters  into  a  precipitate  meafure,  ref. 
peeling  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  aflurance  required  of  the 
prelbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland,  which  had  nearly  terminated 
in  an  open  rupture  with  that  ecclefiaflical  body.  As  this 
anecdote  is  remarkable,  we  doubt  not  but  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  inferting  it  entire  in  our  Review,  We  fhall  only 
preface  it  with  obferving,  that  the  privy-council,  who  by  the 
law  were  invelied  with  a  difcretionary  power  of  difpenfing  with 
the  oath,  not  only  rejefted  an  application  from  the  clergy  for 
this  purpofe,  but  recommended  to  the  king  its  being  impofed 
with  the  greareft  ftriflnefs.  The  fequel  is  thus  related  in  the 
life  of  Mr,  Canlares. 

'  Some  who  were  about  his  majefty  at  this  time  took  advantage 
of  Mr  Carftares's  abfence  from  court,  to  urge  the  king  to  a  compli- 
ance, alledging,  that  it  was  required  in  the  very  terms  of  the  aft 
of  parliament.  Upon  this,  his  majefty  gave  inftruftions  to  his 
commiflloner,  lord  Carraichael,  to  require  all  the  reprefentative* 
of  the  clergy  in  the  cnfuing  general  aflembly  to  fign  the  afiur- 
ance  ;  and,  if  they  refuled,  to  dilTolve  the  aflembly  in  his  majefty's 
name. 

*  Upon  lord  Carmichael*s  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  and  commu- 
nicating his  orders  to  fome  of  the  clergy  in  town,  he  found  them 
obftinate  in  their  refolutions  not  to  comply.  They  affured  him, 
that  their  fentiments  upon  the  fubjeft  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
all  their  brethren  in  the  country  ;  and  that,  if  this  meafure  were 
perfifted  in,  it  would  fpread  a  flame  over  the  country,  which  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  fuch  as  had  given  his  majefty  thefe 
councils  to  extinguifti. 

'  The  commiffioner  faw,  that  all  his  attempts  to  bring  them  to 
better  temper  would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
was  fenfible  that  the  difiblution  of  the  aflembly  would  not  only 
prove  fatal  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  was  a  real 
friend,  but  alio  to  his  majefty's  intereft  in  that  kingdom.  From  a 
fincere  regard  to  both,  tlverefore,  he  undertook  to  lay  the  matter, 
as  it  ftood,  fairly  before  the  king;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fent  ofF 
a  flying  packet,  which  he  expefted  to  return  from  London,  with 
Che  king's  final  determination,  the  night  before  the  aflismbly  was 
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pointed  to  meet.     At  the  fame  time,  the  derjy  fent  up  a  memo- 
rial to.  Mr  Carlbres,  urgint;    him  to  iiCe  h?e  good  offices,  in  this 
critical  coniiuiiSlure,  for  tlic  prefervation  of  that  church  which  he 
had  fo  a("five  a  hand  in  elini">li(hing. 

'  The  {5yin<j  packet  an ived  at  Kenfington  in  the  foreiToon  of 
that  day  upon  which  Mr.  Carftares  returned.  But,  before  his  ar- 
rival, his  majffty,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Stair  and  lord  Tarbat, 
who  reprefented  this  obftinacy  of  the  clergy  as  an  a(5t  of  rebellion 
againit  his  government,  had  renewed  his  inihu6lions  to  the  com- 
mifiioner,  and  fent  them  off  by  the  fame  packet. 

*  When  Mr  Carftares  came  to  Kenfington  and  received  his  let- 
ters, he  immediately  inquired  wi)at  was  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
patches  his  majeily  had  fent  off  for  Scotland;  and,  upon  learning 
their  contents,  he  went  directly,  and,  in  his  majefty's  name,  re- 
quired the  meffenger,  who  was  jult  letting  off,  to  deliver  them  up 
to  him.  It  was  now  late  at  night ;  and,  as  he  knew  no  time  wa$ 
to  be  loft,  (the  general  affembly  being  to  fit  in  a  few  days,)  he  ran 
to  his  majelty's  apartment;  and,  being  informed  by  the  lord  in 
waiting  that  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  toid  him,  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  laft  importance  which  had  brought  hira  at  that  unfeafonable 
hour,  and  tiiat  lie  mult  fee  the  king. 

*  Upon  entering  the  chamber,  he  found  his  majefty  faff  afleep, 
vpon  which,  turning  afide  the  curtain,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knees,  he  gently  awaked  him.  The  king,  aitonifhed  to  fee  him 
at  fo  late  an  hour,  and  in  this  pofture  by  his  bed. fide,  alked  him 
ivhat  was  the  matter?  He  anfwered,  he  had  come  to  afk  his  life. 
And  is  it  poflible,  faid  the  king,  that  you  have  been  guiity  of  a 
crime  that  defervcJ  dt*aJ:h  ?  He  acknowledged  he  had,  and  then 
produced  the  difpatches  ne  had  brought  back  from  the  melfengcr. 
And- have  you,  hys  the  king,  with  a  fevere  frown,  have  you  in- 
deed prefumed  to  countermand  my  orders  ?  Mr  Carllaies  thci) 
begged  leave  only  to  be  heard  a  few  words,  and  Le  was  ready  to 
lubmit  to  any  punifhment  his  majefty  (hould  think  proper  to  iuflidt. 
He  feid. 

"  That  the  king  had  now  known  him  long,  and  knew  his  entire 
fidelity  and  attaciiment  to  his  perfon  and  government.  Some  of 
his  fervants  in  Scotland  might  find  it  their  intereft  to  impofe  upon 
his  majefty,  to  fcreen  theinfcives  from  his  merited  difpleafure. 
Others  might,  under  the  iiialk  of  zeal  for  his  fervice,  feek  only 
to  gratify  their  own  private  refentments ;  and,  whilft  they  pre- 
tended to  conciliate  all  parties  to  his  government,  might  purfuc 
fiich  meafures  as  would  only  unite  them  in  oppofing  it. 

»<  That  this  was  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  factions  which  had 
hitherto  lent  that  kingdom,  and  made  Us  cjown  fit  fo  uneafy  upon 
his  bend  :  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  call  God  to  witnefs, 
that,  ever  fince  he  entered  into  his  majefty 's  fervice,  he  had  no  in- 
tereft, for  lie  could  have  done,  fepaiate  from  that  of  his  matter:- 
that,  though  he  had  been  educated  a  preftDyterian,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, had  a  natural  bias  to  this  form  of  church-government  ;  yet 
Jus  majelly  knew,  that  when  he  recommended  the  eftabliftiment  of 
jire{l>ytery  in  Scotland,  he  did  it,  becaufe  he  was  firmly  perfuaded 
tlie  pieibytevians  were  the  only  friends  his  majefty  had  in  that 
country  :  that  his  regard  to  their  principles  had  not  rendered  hiin 
blind  to  their  faults :  that  he  had  been  aware  of  the  indifcreet  ufe 
they  would  make  of  the  liberal  conctftions  in  their  iavour  in  lord 
Melville's  parliament,  and  had  freciy  given  his  ientiraents  upon 
that  head  ;  that,  with  the  fame   freedom   he   had    reraonftrated 
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againft  the  precipitate  meafures  adopted  in  the  laft  fcflion  of  par- 
liament, under  the  pretext  of  corrcfting  the  errors  of  the  former' 
that  the  effeds  had  juftified  his  opinion  of  both.  The  firll  bad 
alienated  all  the  epifcopals,  the  lalt,  great  part  of  tlie  preChyteiians 
from  his  adminiftraticn.  One  thing  alone  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  wifhes  of  his  enemies,  and  that  was,  to  cemrnt  the  two 
parties  by  one  common  bond  of  union:  that  nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  for  this  purpofe,  than  the  advice  which  had  been 
given  to  liis  majeRy  to  pufh  the  adminillration  of  the  oatl)s  to  the 
minilters  bet'cre  the  fitting  down  of  the  aflemblys  that,  although 
there  was  nothing  imreafonabie  in  what  his  majcitj'  required,  yet 
fome  who  had  credit  with  them  had  fallen  upon  methods  to  rcpre- 
fent  their  compliance  as  inconfifient  with  their  principles,  sud 
had  been  fo  far  fuccc(sful,  that  they  were  dctei  mined  not  to  com- 
ply :  that,  however  unjuftifiabic  in  otiier  refpfcls  their  coud'iA 
might  be,  it  proceeded  from  no  difafFtftion  fo  his  pcrfon  and 
goveroment;  »nd  tl>at,  whitrt  this  was  the  cafe,  it  was  more  for 
his  majefiy's  intereft  to  confirm  thrir  attachment,  by  diCpenfing 
with  the  rigour  of  the  law,  thtin  to  lofe  their  afreilions  by  enforc- 
ing it.  What  avail  oaths  and  promiiies  to  a  prince,  wber>  he  hat 
lolt  the  hearts  of  hi«  fubjefls  ?  Now  was  the  time,  therefore,  to 
retrieve  bit  affairs  in  tha,t  kingdom:  that,  by  countermanding  tl)« 
inftruclions  he  had  fent  down  to  his  commiiljoner,  he  conferred 
the  higheft  obligations  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  prefbyteriai* 
clergy,  gi-atified  ail  his  friends  in  that  kingdom,  and  cffeitualljr 
thwarted  the  infidious  arts  oi  his  and  their  enemies." 

*  The  king  heard  him  with  great  attention,  and,  wbea  he  had 
done,  gave  him  the  dilpatches  to  read,  and  defircd  him  to  throw 
them  in  the  fire  ;  after  whifh,  be  bid  him  draw  up  the  inftnit5liooSs 
to  the  commifTioner  in  what  terms  he  pleafed,  and  he  would  figft 
them.  Mr.  Crirltares  immediately  wrote  to  the  commi/fioner,  ftg^ 
nifying,  that  it  was  his  majcfty's  pleafure  to  difpenfe  with  putting 
the  oaths  to  the  minidcrs  ;  and,  wljen  the  king  had  figned  it,  he 
immediately  difpatched  the  mefTen^cr,  who,  by  being  detained  la 
many  hours  longer  than  he  inttndcd,  did  not  arrive  at  EJinburgfi 
till  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  fitting  of  the  allembly. 

'  By  this  time,  both  the  coiuminioiKr  and  the  clergy  were  ia 
the  utmofl  peiplexity.  He  was  obliged  to  diflblvc  the  aflemWy ; 
they  were  determined  to  aflert  their  own  authority  independent  of 
the  civil  mngiftrate.  Beth  of  them  were  apprchei^fjve  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  looked  upon  the  event  of  this  day's  contcft  as  ded- 
live  with  refpeft  to  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  when,  to  their  ine?» 
preflible  joy,  they  were  relieved  by^the  re'urn  of  the  packet,  coun- 
termanding  the  difToJution  of  the  aflembly.  Next  lo  the  eftabliflfc. 
ment  of  prefhytery  in  Scotbnd,  no  a6t  of  king  VViMiam's  ailtni- 
nillration  endeared  him  fb  jnuch  to  the  pre(b>  tcrians  as  tliis. 
They  confidered  it  as  a  certain  proof  that  bis  own  inclinations 
weie  altogtther  favourable  to  them,  and  th:»t  any  diliiculries  they 
laboured  under  ought  to  be  imputed  to  his  mniiliers,  not  (q  biii;^ 

In  our  fucceeding  Number,  we  will  conclude  the  account  o'f 
this  publication,  the  editor  of  which  feems  t'j  have  acquitted 
hJmfel/  wiilv  care  and  /^deiity. 

VII.  The 
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VU-  The  Toung  Sea- Officer's  AJJtjiant,  both  in  his  Examination  and 
Voyage.  In  Four  Parts.  1 .  7 he  Biihftance  of  that  Examina" 
tion,  ivhich  every  Candidate  for  a  CommiJJion  in  the  Eaft  India 
Service,  or  the  Navy,  muft  necejjizrily  pafi,  previous  to  his  Ap- 
f  ointment ;  refpeSiing  the  Management  of  a  Ship  from  hfr  firji 
ioming  out  of  Dock,  to  her  clearing  the  Land.  z.  Diredioni  for 
Working  a  Ship,  in  all  difficult  Cafes,  at  Sea.  3.  NeceJ/ary  Oh- 
fervations  in  making  the  Land,  and  failing  up  the  Channel,  4. 
General  Inftruiiions  and  Allowances  from  the  Onuntrs  of  Eaft- 
India  Shipi  to  the  federal  Commanders  in  that  Service,  ify  John 
y\dams.  Never  before  made  Public.  To  vihich  is  added,  from 
the  er/V/«fl/Spanifh  of  Don  Juan,  J  Shorty  Eajy,  Arithmetical 
Rule,  for  determining  the  Courfe  and  Dijtance.  /^to.  ^s.  feived. 
L.  Davis. 

'TpHE  firft  part  of  this  fmall  treatife,  which  is  by  way  of 
"*■  Queftion  and  Anfwer,  contains  fome  obfervations  for 
mooring  and  unmooring  in  and  about  feveral  places  in  the 
Enghfh  channel,  for  failing  cut  of  it,  for  avoiding  rocks  and 
Ihoals,  &c.  And  an  account  of  the  bearings  and  diftances  of 
the  principal  headlands  in  the  Channel.  The  fecond  part,  by 
Queftion  and  Anfwer  alfo,  contains  a  few  diredtions  about  the 
working  of  a  fhip  in  fome  difficult  cafes  that  may  happen. 
Part  the  3d,  confifts  of  three  or  four  pages  of  remarks  on  the 
foundings  at  coming  into  the  Channel ;  and  the  fourth  part 
is  an  account  of  the  pilot's  expences,  &c.  with  a  copy  of  fome 
general  inftruftions  ufually  given  to  the  captain  of  an  India 
Ihip  with  regard  to  his  general  management  of  the  veflel. 

This  work  feems  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  officers  of  the 
navy  and  India  Ihips,  and  chiefly  for  thofe  candidates  for 
fuch  offices,  v^ho  have  had  little  or  no  pradlice  in  the  nautical 
bufinefs  :  for  here  they  are  taught  to  anfwer  fuch  queftions  as 
it  is  ufual  to  put  to  them  on  their  examination  ;  fo  that  any 
Jre/h-iuater  failor,  by  getting  thefe  anfwers  by  rote,  as  children 
do  the  catechifm,  may  cut  a  confiderable  figure  at  an  exami- 
nation (provided  he  is  alked  no  quelVions  but  what  are  in  this 
book),  and  that  without  underftanding  either  the  fubjeft  or  the 
meaning  of  the  technical  terms  here  ufed  ;  a  notable  improve' 
ment  this ! — We  cannot  conceive  however  for  whofe  ufe  the 
fourth  or  laft  part  is  intended,  unlefs  that  of  the  author,  by 
helping  to  make  up  the  book. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  nautical 
language,  and  of  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  the  work. 

*  ^  How  would  you  wear  ihip  under  her  mainfail  only  ? 

•  A.  To 
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*  A,  To  lay-to  upon  tlie  other  tack,  I  muft  watch  the 
fhip's  falling  off,  put  the  helm  a-weathei- ;  and,  as  fhe  falls 
off,  eafe  off  thelhert:  but,  if  that  will  not  do,  [  will  get 
tarpaulins  in  my  fore  (h  ouds,  or  man  them  ;  in  cafe  flie  will 
not  veer  with  this  method,  I  will  haul  aft  the  main  Iheet 
again,  and  lay  her  to  as  before  ;  I  will  then  get  a  piece  of 
canvafs,  anil  lafh  it  round  the  lee  quarter  of  my  fprit-fail  yard, 
and  top  the  yard  up  as  much  .is  poflible,  to  prevent  the  fail 
from  filling  with  water,  when  it  is  loofed  ;  when  the  fliip  falls 
off,  then  put  the  helm  a-we.ither,  cafl  loufe  the  lee  yard-arm 
of  the  fail,  and  haul  aft  the  flieet ;  and,  as  the  ftiip  falls  off, 
eafe  off  the  main  rtieet,  and  gather  aft  the  weather  brace, 
taife  the  tack,  and  gather  aft  the  Iheet ;  and  when  the  fhip  is 
before  the  wind,  get  on  board  the  other  tack,  aft  the  fheet, 
fquare  the  fprit- fail  yard,  furl  the  fail,  eafe  down  the  helm, 
haul  dofe  aft  the  main  (heet,  brace  up  fharp,  and  haul  the 
bow-line.* 

The  Arithmetical  Rule  added  at  the  end,  and  recommend- 
ed by  Don  George  Juan,  may  often  be  of  ufe  in  pradice,  by 
affifting  to  guefs  nearly  at  a  mean  courfe  among  (evcral  which 
the  fliip  may  perform  during  one  watch,  when  thofe  courfes 
are  not  many  points  different  from  each  other.  With  regard 
to  this  rule,  our  author  fays, 

*  ft  often  happens,  when  a  (hip  is  clofe  hauled,  that  fhe 
varies  her  courfe  a  point  or  two  in  the  fpace  of  a  watch,  or 
eight  glaffes  ;  which  variations  ought  to  be  marked  on  the  log- 
board,  and  would  occafion  much  trouble  in  working  the  day's 
work,  that  is,  finding  the  true  courfe,  diftance,  &c.  made  in 
twenty- four  hours.  The  comnion  method  to  avoid  fuch 
trouble  is,  to  guefs  at  the  mean  courfe  fleered  every  time  the 
log  is  hove.  Now,  by  the  following  rule,  the  courfe  and 
diftance  may  be  eafily  fouiul  every  lour  hours  by  the  officers  of 
the  watch,  and  fet  down  on  the  log  board  as  the  true  courfe 
and  diftance,  without  any  fenfible  error. 

*  Multiply  the  number  of  glaffes,  run  on  each  rhumb,  by 
the  knots  run  per  hour,  and  note  their  produfts ;  which  mul- 
tiply by  their  refpeclive  courfes.  Now,  the  fum  of  thefe  laft 
produdls,  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  former  produds,  will 
give  the  true  courfe  fleered  ;  and  the  former  produfts,  divided 
by  8,  will  give  the  knots  run  per  hour,  during  the  watch, 

*  Example.     Suppofc  a  fhip  runs  : 
Glaffes.  Knots  per  Hour. 

2  — —  6  S.  30'?  Weft. 

3  ——  5  40 

3  4  50 
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*  Th^n,  2  multiplied  by  6,  is  1  2  ;  and  3  by  5,  is  ij;  and 
3  by  4,  is  12  ;  again,  thefe  produ(5ts  12,  15,  and  12,  rrultit- 
plicd  by  30°,  40°,  and  50°,  refpedively  produce  360,  600, 
and  600,  and  their  fum  is  1560  ;  whith  divided  by  the  fum 
of  the  Cormer  produfls,  12,  15,  and  12,  equal  39,  the  quo- 
tient h  40',  the  true  courfe  (leered,  viz.  fouth  40"  weft,  and 
55  divided  by  8  gives  the  knots  run  per  hour,  viz.  4^. 

This  rule  will  generally  come  near  the  truth  in  the  cafes 
mentioned.  But  as  the  fum  of  all  the  feveraldiflances  is  taken 
as  the  dirtance  to  the  mean  courfe  above  found  ;  that  is,  the 
fevefal  contiguous  lines  of  diftance'*in  the  different  diredions 
or  couifcs  being  fuppofed  to  be  ftretched  out  all  into  one  di- 
reftion,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture found  by  this  method,  eitlier  one  or  iotH?  of  thenv  will 
always  exceed  the  truth. 

VIII.  Pb/ervations  en  Literary  Property.     By  William-  Enfield, 
LL.D.     j^to.     2j.     Johnfon. 

A  LL  the  objefts,  on  which  the  right  of  property  can  be 
"**  exercifcd,  may  be  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeah 
Thefe  two  fpecies  of  property  are  thus  defcribcd  by  judge  Black- 
ftone  :  •  Corporeal  poffellions  confift  of  fuch  things  as  affecl 
the  fenfcs,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  and  handled  by  the  body,  ln- 
corponal  are  not  the  objeft  of  fenfation,  can  neither  be  fecn 
nor  handled,  are  creatures  of  the  mind,  and  exift  ©nly  in 
contemplation.'     Comment,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

Dr.  Enfield  takes  up  the  argument  on  this  ground,  and 
Ihews,  that  corporeal  and  incorporeal  objefts  are  equally  ca- 
pable of  being  perfona!  property. 

With  refpeft  to  the  former,  there  can  be  no  difpute.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  obferves,  that  the  right  of  property 
may  be  exertifed  on  many  things,  which  are  not  in  any  refpeil 
obje£ls  of  fight,  but  fubfift  merely  in  idea.  The  power,  for 
inftance,  of  nominating  another  to  any  office,  or  of  holding 
that  office  one's  felf ;  the  right  of  bearing  a  certain  title,  and 
enjoying  the  honours  annexed  to  it  ;  the  liberties  and  franchifes 
of  individuals  or  corporate  bodies,  are  all  exclufive  poffellions, 
in  which  the  right  of  property  is  as  real  and  perfed,  as  in  the 
pofTefTinn  of  honfes  and  lands. 

In  the  clafs  of  incorporeal  pofTeflions  is  included  that  fpe- 
cies of  property,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  enquiry, 
literary  property,  or  the  right,  which  an  author  has  to  the 
productions  of  bis  genius  and  mental  abilities. 

There  are  two  fources  of  property,  occupancy,  or,  which  is 
perfedly  analogous  to  it,  primary  pojfjfion  and  labour,     ♦  The 

right 
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right  of  property,  fays  this  writer,  in  literary  compofitions, 
rells  on  the  folid  grounds  both  of  primary  pofreflion  and  labor. 
The  work,  which  an  author  poHeHes,  was  never  in  any  other 
hands,  nor  was  it  ever  a  part  of  a  common  ftock,  on  which 
all  men  had  a  general  claim :  no  one  therefore  can  have  the 
llightefl:  pretenfions  to  any  degree  of  right  in  it,  except  him- 
lelf.  This  natural  right  will  be  ftill  more  evident,  if  confi- 
dered  as  founded  on  labor.  It  is  the  continued  exertion  of 
mental  abilitie?,  which  ;.Mves  exiftence  to  any  literary  work. 
And  it  is  not  more  evident,  that  the  corn,  which  the  hufband- 
man  gathers  into  his  barn,  is  the  fruit  of  his  labor  in  manur- 
ing the  ground,  fowing  the  feed,  and  gathering  in  the  har- 
veft,  than  that  a  train  of  ideas  and  wordr,  not  10  be  found  in 
any  other  work,  hath  been  the  refult  of  genius  and  under- 
ftanding  in'duftrioufly  employed  to  produce  this  effeft.  If 
tliercfore  the  forn^.er  hath  an  undoubted  right  of  property  in 
the  tliingg,  to  which  his  inciuftry  hath  given  being,  it  is  evi- 
dent beyond  difpute,  tljat  the  latter  mult  have  the  fame.' 

It  has  been  objcfled,  that  the  author  by  the  aft  of  publi- 
cation renounces  his  property. 

Our  author  anfwers :  •  If  a  man's  ideas  are  his  own,  while 
floating  in  his  brain,  it  would  furely  be  very  hard  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  light  to  them  the  moment  he  turns  them  to  any 
profit  either  to  himfclf  or  others  ;  as  unreafonable,  as  if  the 
far.'ner  were  allowed  a  property  in  his  corn  and  grafs,  while 
growing  in  his  field,  but  dtnied  it,  whenever  he  brings  them 
to  market.* 

This,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  is  an  unfortunate  illuftration 
of  the  point  in  queftion.  For  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  every 
man,  who  buys  the  fmallelt  quantity  of  the  farmer's  corn,  has 
a  right  to  fow  and  tntreafe  it,  as  much  as  he  choofes,  without 
being  accountable  to  the  farmer,  of  whom  he  bought  it. 

But  our  author  acids :  '  a  right  to  a  fingle  copy  being  all 
that  the  author  means  to  convey  by  the  fale  ot  ir,  the  pur- 
chafer  cannot  hereby  acquire  the  author's  right  of  multiplying 
copies.  .  .  This  right  is  his  by  nature  ;  he  has  neither  ex- 
prefly  nor  virtually  abandoned  it  ;  and  without  his  voluntary 
furrender,  no  other  perfon  can  have  a  juft  claim  to  it  :  the 
right  mull:  therefore  remain  with  him  ftill.' 

Dr.  Enfieid,  having  eftablifhed  a  natural  right  of  authors 
to  their  own  works,  proceeds  to  anAver  the  moft  material  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  urged  againft  the  perpetual  fecurity 
of  their  literary  property. 

Here  our  author  very  juftly  remarks;  that  a   limitation  of 
copy- right  to  an  inconfiderable  period  will  be  injurious   to  li- 
terature.    '  Bccaule,  fays  he,  it  will  place  a  fet   of  taftelefs 
K  2  fcrib- 
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fcriblers  on  a  level  with,  or  rather  give  them  an  advantage 
over,  the  mofi:  favoured  fons  of  genius  and  philofophy  ;  for  this 
inferior  clafs  of  writers  will  ftill  retain  the  profits  of  the  fiift 
publication  of  their  works,  and  authors  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  <nerit  can  have  no  more.' 

VViih  refped  to  writers  who  deftrve  proteftion,  to  deprive 
them  of  tijcir  pecuniary  advantages  might,  he  fays,  fubjeOi 
them  to  hardfhips,  which  would  damp  the  ardour  of  their  ge- 
nius, and  lay  them  under  a  necefiity  of  fending  forth  halfy 
and  unfinifhed  produclions.  *  From  whom,  he  afks,  are  we 
to  expeft  the  moft  perfefl  work  ?  From  the  poet,  who  writes 
verfes  only  to  obtain  a  prefent  fupply  for  the  cravings  of  na- 
ture ;  or  from  him,  who,  expefliiig  a  perpetual  property  in 
the  produdions  of  his  genius,  labours  to  give  them  all  the 
perfection  he  is  able/ 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  a  perpetual  copy-right  would  en- 
courage a  monopoly  in  the  fale  of  books. 

Among  other  remarks,  in  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  Dr» 
Enfield  fuggefts  the  following.  —  *  When  authors  keep  to 
themfclves  the  profits  of  any  particular  work,  tihey  only  make 
ufe  of  their  natural  right  of  property  in  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  and  cannot  with  any  reafon  be  ftyled  monopolizers,  for 
not  choofing  to  refign  their  property,  in  order  to  create  a 
competition  againft  themfelves.  The  only  real  monopoly,  that 
can  be  fuppoled  to  take  place,  with  refped  to  copy-right,  is, 
that  one  bookfeller  fhould  purchafe  all  the  manufcripts,  that 
come  to  market.  But  this  is  too  large  a  fcale  of  bufinefs  to 
come  within  the  compafs  of  any  private  fortune.' 

The  learned  author  has  advanced  feveral  other  material  ob- 
fcrvations  and  arguments  in  favour  of  a  perpetual  copy-right,, 
for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  publication. 

He  feems,  however,  to  have  fpent  too  much  time  in  exa- 
ir.rning  the  grounds,  on  which  the  right  of  property  in  general 
as  founded.  The  natural  right  of  property  in  a  literary  com- 
pofition  is  obvious  to  common  fcnfe.  For  nothing  furely  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  fuppofe,  that  a  fanvier  hr.s  a  more 
permanent  property  in  a  hog-ltye,  a  filh-pond,  or  a  cabbage- 
garden,  than  the  author  in  the  produdions  of  his  own  ge« 
uiu*;  and  invention.  Tiie  qneUion  can  only  be  obfcured  by 
thofe  pettifoggers,  who  invelop  themfelves  and  others  in 
clouds  and  darknefs,  by  quibbling  about  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal poffefllon,  vifible,  and  invifible,  tangible  and  untan* 
gible  property.^  The  point  which  is  moft  worthy  of  dif- 
quifition  is,  the  efl^ed  which  a  limitation  of  literary  property 
is  likely  to  have  on  the  ftate  of  literature.  Dr.  Enfield  has 
treated  this  topic  too  concifely  and  fupsrficially. 
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To  diminifh  in  any  refpcft  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  aa- 
thors  niuft  be  proportionahly  injurious  ro  the  intereft  ot  lite- 
rature. An  author  has  the  common  feelings  and  wants  of 
men.  And  if  he  devotes  his  time  and  attention  to  the  pro- 
duAion  of  fome  laborious  and  voluminous  work,  he  probably 
negledls  his  dcmieftic  concerns,  attd  involwes  himfelf  in  per- 
plexity and  difhefs.  To  which  we  msy  add,  that  calamities 
of  this  nature  fall  with  accumulated  weight  on  a  man  of  tafte 
and  ingenuity,  who  has  greater  fenfibilty  than  other  people, 
who  has  cheriftied  in  himfelf  a  benevolence  and  gencrofity  of 
foul,  and  cannot  bear  to  fee  the  cravings  of  a  heiplefs  family, 
which  he  cannot  fatisfy,  without  the  moft  excruciating  re- 
flexions. 

In  fuch  a  painful  fituation  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  tkat  he 
can  purfue  his  literary  labours  with  unremitted  ardour  and  fpi- 
rit.  He  will  rather  be  tempted  to  fend  his  produftion  into 
the  world  with  all  its  imperfeflions  on  its  head.  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  Dryden,  who  was  harrafled  with  the  moft  laborious 
of  all  fatigues,  that  of  the  mind,  and  continually  perplexed 
by  difficulties  and  diftrefs,  is  a  remarkable  inftanceof  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  bookfellers  in  their  agreements  wixh 
authors,  never  extend  their  calculations  beyond  the  period  of 
ten  or  fourteen  years  ;  and  cfFcr  as  much  upon  that  pri«- 
ciple,  ds  they  would  upon  any  other. 

But  this  we  can  only  confider  as  a  groundlefs  in(inuation, 
inconiiftent  with  the  ideas  of  all  mankind,  in  their  ufual  con- 
trafts  with  one  another.  For  would  any  man  of  common 
fenfe  give  as  much  for  an  eflate,  tenable  for  only  ten  or  four- 
teen years,  as  for  one  to  be  poflefled  by  himfelf  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  ?  The  point  will  not  admit  of  the  leaft  difpute.  We 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  Robertfon,  Hawkefworth,  Black- 
ftone.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  John  Dalrymplc,  and  other  refped- 
abie  authors,  would  not  have  been  paid  fuch  confiderable  fum« 
for  their  copies,  if  ihe  bookfellers  had  not  purchafed  them 
under  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  property  *. 

To  declaim  againft  the  exorbitant  demands  of  bookfellers 
is  invidious  and  unjuft.  Every  perfon  in  the  community  has  a 
fight  to  live  by  his  employment,  provided  it  be  a  reputable 

•  To  Dr.  Robertfon  for  the  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  3  vob.  4.10. 
4000I.  To  Dr.  Hawkefworth  for  Voyages,  3  vols.  410.  6000I.  To 
Judge  ^lackltone  for  Commentaries,  4  vols.  4to.  3000I.  aj)d  up- 
wards. To  Lord  Lytteltoii  for  Hilt,  of  Hen.  II.  4  vols.  410.  »50ol. 
To  Sir  John  Dalryinple  for  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  t  vols.  4to. 
loool^ 
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eippldymcnt.  That  of  a  bookfeller  is  iinqueftionably  one  of 
the  iirrt,  in  point  of  reputation  and  national  utility.  Why 
then  muft  the  bookfeller  be  debarred  of  thofe  einolunnents, 
whi^h  men  in  all  other  occupations  are  allowed  to  enjoy  ? 
Very  few  in  this  profeflion  have  accumulated  larger  fortunes, 
than  the  fame  capital  and  indullry  would  have  enabled  them 
to  acquire  in  any  other  employment.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
cruelty,  or  rather  a  grofs  abfurdity,  to  diminifli  their  profits 
under  a  pretence  ot  public  advantage.  Monopolies,  who  accu- 
mulate the  wealth  of  Nabobs,  are  objedts  worthy  of  parlta- 
tnentary  enquiry,  and  their  fpolls  are  of  fome  importance  to 
the  community.  But,  alas!  of  what  cnnfequence  to  the  pub- 
lic are  the  fpoils  of  a  bookfeller,  who,  by  the  utmoft  pains 
and  frugality,  can  hardly  procure  a  tolerable  maintenance  for 
hinvfelf  and  his  family  !  —  But.  in  this  queftion,  the  interefl  of 
the  bookfeller  is  only  a  fecondary  confideration.  The  great 
objeft,  which  more  efpecialiy  demands  our  attention,  is  the 
intereii  of  literature. 

Evcrv  man  of  letters,  every  man  of  tafte  and  fortune,  in 
the  colleding  of  books,  wifhes  to  procure  accurate  and 
elegant  editions.  In  this  refpedt,  the  public  tafte  has  bee(i 
gratified.  We  have  had  almoU  every  book  of  reputa- 
tion accu:ately  and  elegantly  printed.  But  thefe  elegant 
impieffions  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  fecuriry  which 
bookfellers  have  enjoyed,  with  refpedl  to  a  perpetual  copy- 
right. Tliey  have  fpared  no  expence,  when  they  were 
protected  from  all  piratical  invafion.  The  cafe,  mod  pro- 
bably, will  be  very  different,  if  they  cannot  be  fecured 
againft  the  fchemes  of  their  enterprifing  brethren.  They 
would  be  fools  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  expenfivc  impreflion, 
when  every  ftall-man,  every  country  printer,  might  throw  out 
an  edition  more  calculated  for  geneial  falej  and  thus  involve 
them  in  ruinous  expences. 

*  Will  books  be  chtapery  when  all  pretended  monopolies 
are  abolilbed,'  is  an  important'  queftion.  But  a  queftion 
which  we  cannot  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  following 
reafons. 

Firft,  books  in  general,  every  circumftance  confidered,  are 
fome  of  the  cheapeft  articles  we  can  purchafe.  And  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  conceive,  how  their  price  can  be  reduced, 
without  reducing  their  intrinfic  value,  by  the  publication  of 
inferior  editions. 

Sccond^y,  books  of  all  kinds  which  are  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, are  as  cheap  as  thofe,  which  are  now  the  property  of 

the  public  at  large. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  the  fecurity  of  copy-right  has  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  leflrn  the  price  of  books  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  Bibles,  for  inltiance,  would  be  cheaper,  if  any  one  were  at 
liberty  to  print  thein,  as  well  as  the  prel'ent  patentee.  But  this 
is  a  vulgar  error  The  king's  prin'cr  would  lofe  by  an  im^ 
prefllon  of  the  Bible,  if  he  did  net,  in  conftquence  of  his 
patent,  work  off  ten  or  fifteen  thoiU'and  copies  from  the  fame 
type  :  and  no  printer  in  England  can  fa'ely  do  the  fame,  if 
he  has  not  the  fame  exclufive  privilege.  This  obfcrvation  may 
be  exteniied  to  "books  of  every  kind. 

There  is  a  circumllance  attending  the  termination  of  li- 
terary property,  which  will  mateiially  affefl  the  price  of  books ; 
and  it  is  this:  the  proprietors  of  copy-right  may  print  an 
elegant  edition  of  a  valuable  work,  when  they  have  a  term  of 
twenty,  fourteen,  or  even  ten  years  unexpired.  But  let  us 
fuppofe,  that  aPnolt  the  whole  imprefnoii  is  fold  three  or  four 
years  before  the  limited  time  is  elapfed.  What  will  be  the 
confequence  ?  It  cannot  be  expefted  that  the  proprietors  fliould 
run  the  hazard  of  a  new  edition,  when  half  of  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  fold  before  their  copy-right  will  be  abfolutely  anni- 
hilated. The  public  therffore  muft  be  content  to  purchafi: 
the  remaining  copies  at  doubte,  treble,  or  perhaps  at  five  tiiries 
the  original  price. 

This  inconvenience  will  always  remain,  while  the  time  is 
limited  for  the  pofleffion  of  literary  property  Neither  twenty- 
eight,  nor  even  eighty  eight  years  will  obviate  this  objedlion. 

But  the  mofl  pernicious  confequence  attending  the  abolition 
of  literary  property  will  be  this:  when  every  printer  or  book- 
feller  (hnll  be  at  liberty  to  republifli  any  work  he  can  feize,  he 
will  molt  probably  calculate  his  imprclUon  for  general  fale,  that 
is,  for  the  vulgar. 

The  immortal  writings  of  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  Addilbn, 
Pope,  Prior,.  Gay,  &c  will  be  pr  nred  in  a  contemptible  form, 
like  the  laft  dying  fpeeches  of  our  malefaftors  at  Tyburn. 
Books  of  learning  will  be  diverted  of  their  erudition,  their 
marginal  notes,  iheir  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  ad  taptum 
'vulgi.  We  fliall  have  heaps  of  rubbilh  thrown  in  upon  us 
by  Scorrh  pedlars,  and  every  catch-penny  printer  in  town 
and  country;  till  at  lart  the  commonwealth  of  letters  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  wretched  publications,  to  the  difgrace  of 
the  Englifi)  prcfs,  and  the  ruin  of  literature.  The  works  of 
Milton,  Addifon,  and  Pope,  accommodated  to  the  talte  and 
the  pockets  of  the  vulgar,  will  defcend  to  polterity,  and  be 
exported  into  foreign  countries,  in  as  defpicable  a  form  as  the 
Hiitory  of  the  Seven  Champions,  Ariftotle's  Maftcrpiece,  or 
the  works  of  John  Bunyan. 

K  4  This 
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This  is  no  imaginary  confequence  attending  the  abolition 
of  copy-right  ;  for  we  have  been  affured  by  good  authority, 
that  an  edition  of  Thomfon's  Seafons  has  been  lately  publinie4 
in  Scotland,  and  fold  in  the  flreets  of  Edinburgh,  for  three 
pence  a  book. 

We  have  feen  upon  ftalls  the  poems  of  lord  Rochefter  in 
this  vulgar  drefs,  printed  on  coarl'e  paper^  and  deformed  witf^ 
a  thoufand  typographical  errors.  This  has  been  the  contri- 
vance of  fonie  vile  printer,  or  wretched  bookfeller,  in  order  tq 
accommodate  our  kitchens  with  the  vyorks  of  that  libidinoug 
writer. 

What  has  been  done  by  one  literary  haberdafher,  in  this 
inftance,  will  be' done  by  thoufands  of  the  fame  tribe,  when 
once  they  are  at  liberty  to  prey  upon  our  capita)  authors.  In 
Rochefler's  works  we  have  a  piclure  of  the  garb  in  which  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Prior,  will  make  thtir  appearance  before  the  end  of 
the  prefent  century. 

But  the  poets  are  not  the  only  writers,  whofe  works  will  be 
deformed  in  this  manner.  Books  of  every  kind  v\ill  flinre  the 
fame  fate  ;  and  in  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  difpenfatories  and 
fyftems  of  phyfic,  errors  and  inaccuracies  may  be  attended  \s\\.\\ 
pernicious  confequcnces. 

It  may  be  obfervcd,  to  the  honour  of  the  London  book- 
fellors,  that  befides  the  original  purchafe- money,  they  have 
expended  very  confiderable  fiims  in  publiftiing  correft  and  im- 
proved editions  of  all  the  principal  books  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. For  example  :  for  correflions  and  improvements  in 
Beyer's  French  Dictionary,  367I.  ;  for  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions in  Miller's  Gardner's  Didionary,  1065I.  ;  for  a  new 
edition  of  Chamber's  Diflionary  and  Supplement,  now  pre- 
paring  for  the  prefs,  1500I.  ;  for  revifing,  correcting,  and 
digefting  a  new  edition  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  1575I.  ;  for  difFtrent  editions  of  Shakefpeare,  2 288I.  j 
and  for  improvements  in  other  books,  very  confiderable  fums, 
to  authors  and  editors,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  their  refpeflive  labors  *.   . 

Every  guinea,  expended  in  this  manner,  cpntributes  to  the 
encouragement  of  learned  men,  the  benefit  of  literature,  anc^ 
the  honour  of  our  national  charafler. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bookfellers  are  deprived  of  their 
perpetual  copy-right,  we  can  no  longer  expeft  thefe  laudable 
improvements.  No  bookfeller  in  his  fenfes  will  pay  a  thou- 
iand  pounds  for  corred^ing  and   enlarging   a  work,  which   is 

•  See  an  Account  of  the  Expence  of  Correfting  and  Improving 
Sundry  Books,  publiflied  by  the  bookfellers,  while  their  bill  was 
depending  in  parliament. 

open 
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open  to  the  trade  in  general,  or  may  be  open  in  two  or  three- 
years.  Becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  his  expence  will  be  certain,  and 
his  profit  precari6iis.  His  new  edition  may  be  fupcrfeded  by 
(Others ;  or  the  fale  of  it  fo  retarded,  that  he  may  be  a  lofer 
by  the  impreffion- 

While  the  property  of  books  continues  in  the  hands  of  opu- 
lent and  refpeflable  bookfellers  and  pi  inters,  there  is  fome 
fecurity  for  our  literary  charafler.  But  when  this  property  is 
annihilated,  all  the  learning  of  ihe  nation  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  bookfellers  and  printers  of  the  loweft  clafs,  who  are 
too  ignorant  to  print  correflly,  and  too  indigent  to  employ 
men  of  learning  and  abilities  rofu))erintcnd  their  publications. 
Their  operations  will  be  as  fatal  to  literature,  as  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  On  fuch  an  occafion  who 
can  forbear  fympathizing  with  the  Mufes  in  ihc  words  of 
^oetius  i 

Ecce  mihi  laetr/t  diAant  fcribenda  camenx, 

Et  veris  elegi  fletibus  ora  rigant. 

JX»  ^f  ^Jfoy  «/oa  the  Harmony  of  Language,  intended  principaUj 
to  iliujirate  that  of  the  Englifh  Language.  Zvo.  31.  Od.  fenued. 
Robfun, 

'T^HE  ancients,  who  have  written  upon  oratory,  have  confi- 

•  dered  the  harmony  of  language  as  a  circumflance  of  the 
higheft  importance.  They  have  accordingly  treated  the  fubjeft 
with  the  utmoft  nicety  and  refinement.  Ariftctlc  has  a  chap- 
ter in  his  Rhetoric  /arsf/  pufljUK,  Of  the  Rhytbmui,  in  which 
he  fays,  •  our  ftyle  ought  to  have  a  rhythmus,  but  not 
(Iricl  numbers  ;  for  then  it  would  be  terfe  *.*  Cicem  treats 
the  fubjc(5l  more  elaborately ;  aflerting,  '  that  he,  who  has 
po  idea  of  the  power  and  harmony  of  profaic  number?,  muft 
have  neither  ear  nor  underftanding  f  .*  He  informs  us,  that 
he  himfelf  was  a  witnefs  of  its  influence,  as  Carbo  w?is  once 
haranguing  the  people.  •  When  that  orator  pronounced  the 
following  fentence,  patris  di&um  /aliens,  lemeriias  flit  comproha' 
i-it,  it  was  aftonifliing,  fays  he,  to  obferve  the  generalapr 
plaufe  which  followed  that  harmonious  clofe.'  He  adds :  if 
the  final  meafure  had  been  changed,  and  the  words  placed  in 
a  different  order  {comproha-vit  fuii  temeritai)  their  whole  effeft 
would  have  been  ablblutely  deftroyed  J. 

•  Pu9/t*«»  lit  ix*'"  Tov  X»yey,  /us){w  Ji  ^ii'  w«ti|/ua  yaf  ifai.    Rhet.  1.  iii.  c,  S* 
f  Genus  illud  tertium  explicctur,   quale  fit,  numerolje  et  aprae 

orationis:  quod  qui  non  fentiunt,  quas  aures  habeant,  aiit  quid  in 
^is  isominis  fimile  fit,  nefcio.     Orator,  p.  165.     Ed.  Loud.  j68i. 
X  Ibid.    Fitsyjlb.  let.  xiv. 

Dionyf. 
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Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  has  very  accurately  fcrtitrnized 
the  nature  and  principles  of  compofition.  He  has  confidcreci 
the  harmony  of  periods  ;  and  divided  thofe  periods  into  their 
different  members,  thefe  members  into  words,  thefe  words  into 
fyllables,  and  thefe  fyllables  into  the  letters,  of  which  they 
confift.  He  has  made  remarks  on  the  nature  and  found  of  the 
vowels,  half  vowels,  and  mutes.  And  he  has  fhewn,  by  in- 
ftances,  drawn  from  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  &c.  wiih 
what  artful  management  thefe  great  authors  have  fweetened 
and  ennobled  their  compofitions,  and  made  their  found  an  echo 
to  the  fenfe  *, 

Quintilian  has  feveral  judicious  obfervations  on  the  nature 
and  power  of  harmonious  compofition  ;  and  remarks,  that  this 
harmony  has  '  an  irrefiftible  charm  in  oratory  f.' 

Longinus  compofed  two  books  upon  this  Aibjeft,  which,  to 
the  irreparable  injury  of  the  learned  world,  are  now  loft.  He 
acquaints  us  however  with  his  fentiments  upon  this  head,  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  Sublime.  '  Harmonious  compofition,  fays 
he,  has  not  only  a  natural  tendency  to  pleafe  and  to  perfuade, 
but  infpires  us,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  with  a  generous  ardour 
and  paflion.'  He  attributes  the  fame  effefls  to  it,  as  to  mufic, 
and  illuftrates  its  efficacy  by  a  paffage  in  Demofthenes  J. 

The  author  of  the  ElTay,  wliich  has  given  occafion  to  thefe 
remarks,  introduces  his  obfervations  witli  the  following  reflec- 
tions on  the  inattention  of  the  moderns  to  this  important  ar- 
ticle. 

*  Of  all  the  Hudies,  in  which  the  moderns  have  profited 
from  the  works  of  the  ancients,  the  fniallell  advances  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  that  of  the  harmony  of  langu.ige  What 
remains  from  the  ancients  on  the  fubjed,  feems  to  lie  red,  not 
fo  much  with  admiration  as  with  aft(>nifl)ment.  None  feetn 
to  have  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  confideration  of  the 
harmony  of  their  native  tongue;  and  though  many  very  learn- 
ed men  have  taken  much  pains  to  explain  from  it  the  bar- 
inony  of  the  learned  languages,  yet  they  have  been  at  laft  re- 
duced to  refer  many  things  to  fancied  powers  in  ancient  voices 
and  ancient  ears,  which  really  partake  of  the  miraculous. 
Without  fuppofing  any  fuch  extraordinary  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern,  fouthern  and  northern  people,  amonw 
whom  the  fame  arts  and  the  fame  fciences  have  been  fucceff- 
fully  cultivated,  the  rcafon  of  that    fuperior  regard  which  the 

•  Dionyf.  Halic.  de  Struft.  Orationis.  Smith's  Notes  on  Longi- 
nus, feft.  29. 

t  Qucd  li  numeris  &  modis  ineft  qunsdam  tacita  vis,  in  oratione 
eft  vehementifTima.    De  Inftit.  Orat.  1.  ix.  c.  4. 

J  De  Sublim.  feft.  39. 

ancients 
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ancients  paid  to  every  thing  conneded  with  the  art  of  per- 
fuafion  is  too  obvious  to  need  nientioning;  why  they  fhould 
have  fiiperior  ability- to  underftand  the  harmony  of  human 
fpcech,  is  not  (o  eafily  accounted  for.  The  arts  of  perfuafioa 
have  not  been  vvliolly  neglefted  in  modern  times,  and  poetry 
has  received  a  great  fliare  of  very  fuccefsful  attention.  One 
cannot  therefore  but  wonder,  that  the  powers  of  the  harmony 
of  language,  To  univerfally  felt,  Ihould  be  fo  little  under- 
ftood.' 

We  have  had  indeed  but  very  few  treatifes,  in  \\-\t  Englifii 
language,  on  this  fubjedV,  before  the  prefent  Elfay ;  except 
two  valuable  pieces  on  the  Power  and  Harmony  of  profaic 
Is' urn  ers,  and  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  poetic  Compo- 
fitions,  by  Mr.  Mafon 

The  truth  is,  the  generality  of  Englifh  writers  have  ima- 
gined, that  our  language  is  incapable  of  being  refined  and 
beautified  in  this  manner. 

"  The  free  language  we  fpeak,  fays  the  ingenious  tranflator 
of  Longinus,  will  not  endure  fuch  refined  regulations,  for 
fear  ot  incumbrance  and  reftraint.  Harmony  indeed  it  is  ca- 
pable of  to  a  high  degree,  yet  fuch  as  flows  not  from  pre- 
cept, but  the  genius  and  judgement  of  compofers.  A  good 
ear  is  worth  a  thoufand  rules,  fince  with  it,  the  periods  will 
be  rounded  and  fweeteneJ,  and  the  ftyle  exalted,  fo  tliat 
judgfs  Ihall  commend  and  teach  others  to  admire  ;  and  with- 
out it,  all  endeavours  to  gain  attention  (hall  be  vain  and  iia- 
effedlual,  unlets  where  the  grandeur  of  the  fenfe  will  atone  for 
rough  and  unharmOnious  exprcflion  *." 

lo  this  objedlion  we  Hiall  reply  in  the  words  of  Qijintilian  : 
*'  Do61i  rattonem  componendi  intelligunr,  indofli  voluptatem  f." 
Or  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Geddes,  who,  treating  on  the  Com- 
pofuion  of  the  Ancients,  has  this  remark  : 

•  It  would  be  too  dull  a  piece  of  ciiticifm  for  the  generality 
of  readers  to  confider  the  nature,  formation;  and  found  of  the 
different  vowels,  their  junflion  with  confonants,  and  the  for- 
mation of  lyllables  ;  the  due  length  and  fliortnefs  of  thefe, 
and  what  pronunciation  is  proper  to  them  ;  and  to  define  their 
numbers  would  appear  fcholaflic  and  downright  pedantry  to  a 
modern,  who  loves  his  eafe  too  much  to  be  fettered  by  fuch 
rules.  But  this  is  certain,  that  he,  who  is  wholly  unexpe- 
rienced in  a  theory  of  this  kind,  and  never  took  the  trouble 
to  reflefl  on  it,  cannot  pofTibly  be  mafier  of  a  beautiful  ftyle. 
He  writes  at  random,  is  guided  by  no  rule  in  his  compofition. 


•  Smith's  Notes  on  Longinus,  §  39. 
f  Lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

and 
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and  knows  nothing  of  the  jull  nseafures  and  cadency  of  lan- 
guage *". 

The  author  of  the  prefent  Efiay  treats  of  the  efficients  of 
harmony  in  human  fpeech  ;  of  accent,  quantity,  and  em- 
phafjs  ;  of  the  efficients  of  Englifli  poetical  harmony;  of 
Scottifli  pronuncia:ion  ;  of  the  accentuation,  meter,  paufe, 
and  cefure  in  Etiglifh  heroic  verfe ;  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  Englifh  verfification  ;  of  rime  ;  of  Enghih  elegiac  and 
lyric  meafures  ;  of  profaic  harmony ;  of  the  harmony  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  of  the  vcrCiis  politici  of  the 
Byzantine  Greeks ;  and  of  the  connexion  of  poetry  with 
mufic. 

The  two  firfl:  cflentials  of  the  harmony  of  hnman  fpeech, 
enumerated  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnalfus,  are  y.iKni  and  pyQ-. 
^of.  The  latter,  fays  our  author,  by  fhe  Latins  called  nu- 
meric in  its  largeft  fenfe,  may,  perhaps,  be  moft  nearly  ex- 
prefled  in  Englifh  by  the  word  cadence  f,  though  in  fpcakjng 
of  mufic  only,  we  call  it  time. 

*  Melody,  or  [j.ghoi^  ariles  from  the  various  tones  of  the 
voice,  which  are  called  accents.  Cadence  is  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  time  employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  fylla- 
bles  ;  whence  arifes  a  third  incident  to  the  harmony  of  human 
fpeech,  called  mertr,  or  meafure,  menjura,  [M']poy.  Cadence 
and  meter  are  thus  diftinguifhed  by  Qijintilian  :  '  Rhythmi, 
id  eft,  nun^.eri  fpatio  temporum  conftant,  metra  etiam  of- 
fline,* &c. 

With  refpeft  to  accent  and  quantity,  our  author  maintains 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fofter. 

'  It  is  evident  that  nature  hath  given  the  voice  a  variety  of 
tones,  that  gradually  rife  or  fall  above  or  below  each  other; 
this  is  the  firfl  and  grand  divifion  of  founds  into  i>iglif  and  /oiv. 
In  finging  w^«y  of  thefe  are  ufed ;  in  common  difcourfe  and 
reading  /iiver. 

*  It  is  evident  likewife,  that  the  human  voice,  1  ke  every 
wind  inftrument,  has  a  power  o^  Jhortening  or  lengthening  any 
of  thofe  founds  it  utters. 

*  On  the  former  divifion  of  tbefe  founds  is  founded  what 
grammarians  have  called  accent,  relating  merely  to  the  parti- 
cular elevation  or  depreffion  of  them  on  certain  fyllables:  the 
marks   of  which  are  '  for  the  elevation,  ^  for  the  depreffion, 

*  Compoiit.  of  the  Ancients,  p.  18,  26. 

+  We  have  fome  doubt,  whether  the  word  cadence  will  conyey  a 
proper  idea  of  rhythmi,  or  not.  Or,  whether  the  meaning  of  fa- 
dcnce  (hould  be  extended  any  faither,  than  to  the  concUuiing  niim- 
berf.,  or  wliat  Cicero  calls,  <•  (^.laufula,  quse  iiumerofe  &  jiicundc 
taJant"    Orat.   §  215. 

and 
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and  "or  *  for  the  elevation  and  depreflion  joined  on  the  fame 
fyllable,  forming  what  is  called  a  circunjflex  ;  as  the  two  when 
feparaie  are  called  tlie  acute  and  the  grave. 

*  On  the  latter  divjfion  is  founded  what  is  termed  quantity f. 
regarding  only  tiie  quantity  of  time  taken  up  in  exprcfling  any 
of  them.  1  he  delay  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them  forms 
the  long  time  marked  thus  "*  ;  the  quicknefs  of  tl)e  voice  in 
haftening  over  them  forms  the  Ihort  one  marked  thus  ". 

•  From  hence  it  appears  that  both  accent  and  quantity  are  . 
equally  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  tlie  human  voice,  are 
neceffdry  and  inftparable  irom  it  ;  that  confequently  no  lan- 
guage can,  or  ever  could  be  pronounced  without  them,  except 
you  fuppofe  a  monotony  and  equalibility  in  the  voice,  the 
exiftence  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive.* 

Otir  author  having  explained  the  nature  and  fpecific  differ- 
ences of  accent  and  quantity,  upon  the  foregoing  principles  ; 
having  confidered  tke  number  and  nature  of  the  feveral  vowel 
founds  in  our  language,  &c.  illullrates  his  obfervations  by  a 
minute  anaiyfis  of  feveral  paffages  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

We  fhall  pafs  over  this  part  of  the  Eflay,  as  extrads  from  it 
would  afford  but  little  entertainment  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  and  content  ourfclves  with  a  quotation  or  two  front 
his  performance  on  fubjeds  of  a  Icfs  abftrufe  and  fcholaftic 
nature.     Speak'ng  of  rhyme,  he  fays  : 

'  it  remains  at  this  d<jy  undecided  whether  rime  is  an  or- 
nament or  a  blot  in  our  verfificaMon  ;  each  opinion  having 
many  and  ftrenuous  advocates.  Thefe  hold  that  to  be  hardly 
vcrle  which  has  not  rime,  and  ihofe  look  upon  rime  as  a 
Gothic  oinajTient,  unbecoming  claflic  compofirions.  The 
truth  feems  to  lie  between  the  two  opinions.  That  rime  is 
not  cffential  to  our  poetry  is  ftlf  evident;  yet  it  is  often  » 
convenience,  and  fometimes  a  beauty :  a  Gothic  beauty  if 
you  will,  but  flill  a  beauty.  Notwithftaruliug  the  high  merit 
of  Pope's  verfion  of  the  Iliad,  I  venture  to  pronounce  rime 
very  difadvant  geous  to  heroic  verfe  ;  excluding  numberlefs 
leaut.es,  yiving  noue.  Let  it  only  be  conceived  that  the 
fubiime  foliloquy  of  Satan  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradife  Lolt» 
<  O  thou  that  with  furpafling  glory  crowned,  &c. 

or  that  beautifully  tender  addrefs  of  Eve  to  Adam  in  the  fame 
book, 

*  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  room,  &c. 
or  even  the  fimply  maieftic  lines  which  open  the  poem,  were 
ibackled  with  rime  ;  the  very  thought  fhocks  all  poetical  fen- 
fation.     Neverthelefs  it  mull   be   allowed  that  in  Pope's  own 
adinirable  iVile  of  Satirical  and  moral  poetry,  lime  has  botti 

ufe 
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ufe  and  beauty.  Our  elegiac  tetraftic  cannot  even  f»ib{Tft 
without  it,  and  for  this,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  rime  deferVes  to 
be  efteemed  an  elegant  ornament  in  Englifh  poetry.* 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Melmoth  remarks,  that  the  delicacy  of 
the  ancients,  with  refpeft  to  numbers,  was  far  fuperior  to  any 
thing  that  modern  tafte  can  pretend  to:  and  that  they  difco- 
vered  differences  which  to  us  afe  imperceptible.  '  A  very 
ancient  writer,  he  fays,  has  obferved  upon  the  following  verfe 
in  Virgil, 

Arma  yirumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris, 

that  if  inftead  of  primus  we  were  to  pronounce  it  primh  («  be- 
ing long,  and  ui  fhorr)  the  entire  harmony  of  the  line  would 
be  deftroyed. — But  whofe  ear  is  now  fo  exquifitely  fenfible.  as 
to  perceive  the  diftinciion  between  thofe  two  quantities  ?' 
Fitzofb.  Let.  xxxvii. 

Our  author's  obfervation  on  tbis  pafliige  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

'  I  have  been  particularly  furprized  to  find  a  man  who  pof- 
feffes  the  harmony  of  our  language  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  as 
Mr.  Melmoth,  fo  totally  at  a  lofs  about  it,  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  by  the  pafl'age  above  quoted,  concerning  the  dif- 
ference between  the  laft  fyllables  of  /»- /«?«/,  and  primis,  where 
he  afks,  '  Whofe  ear  is  now  fo  exquifitely  fenfible  as  to  per- 
ceive the  diftindlion  between  thofe  two  quantities?'  The  truth 
is,  that  in  our  ufual  pronunciation  of  thofe  words  there  is  no 
diftindtion  of  quantity  perceptible  perhaps  even  by  an  Athenian 
car.  But  we  are  well  afTured  that  the  difference  between  long 
and  fhort  quantities  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was 
of  no  fuch  unaccountable  minutenefs  ;  that  long  Syllables  in 
fa£t  differed  in  quantity  from  long  fyllables,  and  fhort  from 
Ihort ;  but  that  poets  and  rhetoricians  did  not  concern  them- 
felves  about  fuch  niceties  in  the  ir.eafure  of  found,  for  that  to 
their  purpo/es  all  long  fyllables  were  equal,  and  all  fliort  fyl- 
lables were  equal,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
palpable.  If  Mr.  Melmoth  had  only  adverted  to  the  difference 
between  the  fhort  found  of  the  /  in  the  Englifh  word  promift, 
and  the  long  found  of  the  fame  vowel  in  the  word  Jurmife,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  want  of  a  perceptible  difF<  rence  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  the  lafl  fyllables  of  primus  and  primis, 
is  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  Englifh  organs  of  hearing, 
but  wholly  to  a  grofs  fault  in  the  ufual  Englilh  pronunciation 
of  the  latter  word.' 

In  this  treatife  the  author  has  difplayed  a  confiderable  fliare 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  a  deep  attention  to  the  fubjeft 
Hpon  which  he^writes. 
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We  (hould,  however,  have  been  better  pleafed  with  his  Ef- 
fay,  if  he  had  begun  his  enquiries  at  the  fountain-head  ;  if 
he  had  accurately  and  merhodically  rtated  the  fentiments  of 
the  ancients  eoncernirig  the  principles  of  iiarmony,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  profe  an!  verfe  ;  and  afterwards 
traced  out  the  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
languages,  and  the  nature  and  principles  of  harmony  in  the 
latier.  Something  more,  perhaps,  might  have  been  faid,  in 
Older  to  give  the  reader  a  more  precife  idea  of  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  rhythmi.  Or  numeri,  and  [x^Jfoy' 

As  to  the  controverfy  concerning  the  Greek  accents,  we  are 
far  from  thinking,  with  this  writer,  that  it  is  determined  in 
their  favour  l)y  Dr.  Fofter.  Surely,  we  can  pay  but  little  defe- 
rence to  their  authority,  when  we  confider,  that  no  Greek 
MSS.  of  1000  years  old,  and  upwards,  have  any  accents ;  and 
that  they  were  totally  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Who  can  pretcwd  to  affirm,  that  *  the  learned  grammarian 
of  the  Alexandrine  School,'  who  is  faid  to  have  invented  thefe 
accents,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genuine  harmony 
of  the  Greek  language  ?  It  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  true  pronunciation  of  it  was  in  his  time  corruf)ted,  and 
that  our  attempts  to  follow  thefe  marks,  may  be  the  means  of 
leading  us  into  a  barbarous  mode  of  accentuation.  It  would 
rot  be  diflicult  perhaps  to  Ihew  the  utter  abfurdity  of  the  ac- 
centual fyflcm.  But  we  fliall  only  detain  our  readers,  while 
we  obviate  one  remark  in  favour  of  the  accents,  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Fofter  and  the  author  of  the  prefent  cfTay. 

It  is  alleged,  that  accents  only  denote  an  elevation  of  the 
voice.  This  is  palpably  falfe  :  no  fuch  elevation  ran  be  made, 
without  fuch  a  llrefs,  as  lengthens  the  fyllable.  For  every  ele- 
vation of  the  voice  implies  time.  The  accents  therefore  are 
deftruiflive  of  quantity. 

X.  Peims,  chiejly  Rural.  %vo.  zs.  6J.  hoards.  Murray.  \ 
IN  a  late  Review*  we  gave  an  account  of  a  philofophi- 
■■•  cal  treatife  by  this  gentleman,  whofe  genius,  we  have  the 
pleafure  to  find  from  the  volume  before  us,  is  no  lefs  refpeifl- 
able  in  the  field  of  poetical  compofition.  Half  of  thefe 
poems  confi'ts  of  Odes,  Idyllons,  and  Anacreontics.  We 
will  give  the  firft  in  the  colletlion  as  a  fpecimen. 

'  Hymn  to  Virtue. 
*  Ever  lovely  nnd  benign, 
Endowctl  with  energy  divine, 
Hail  Virtue  I  hail!   from  thee  proceed 
The  great  deij);n,  tlie  heroic  deed, 

•  See  Cfit.  Rev.  vol.  xxxvii.  p."  334. 
^  Th« 
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The  heart  that  melts  for  human  woeS,  j 

Valour,  and  truth,  and  calm  repofe. 

Though  fortune  frown,  though  fate  prdpafd 

Her  ihafts,  and  wake  corroding  care, 

Though  wrathful  clouds  involve  the  fkies. 

Though  lightnings  glare,  and  ftorms  arife. 

In  vain  to  (kake  the  guiitlefs  foul. 

Changed  fortune  frowns,  and  thunders  rolJ* 

Pile,  Avarice,  thy  yellow  hoard  j 

Spread,  Luxury,  thy  coftly  board  ; 

Ambition,  crown  thy  head  with  bays  5 

Let  Sloth  recline  on  beds  of  eafe  ; 

Admired,  adored,  let  Beauty  roll 

The  magic  eye  that  melts  the  foul  > 

Unlefs  with  purifying  fires 

Virtue  the  confcious  foul  infpires, 

In  vain,  to  bar  intruding  wo. 

Wealth,  fame,  and  p^)wer,  and  pleafure  flovr* 

To  me  thy  fovtreign  gift  impart, 

The  refolute  unfliaken  heart 
To  guide  me  from  the  flowery  way 
Where  Pleafure  tunes  her  firen-lay ; 
Deceitful  path  !  where  Shame  and  Care, 

The  poifonous  ihaft  concealed,  prepare  ! 

And  fhield  me  with  thy  generous  pride  1 

When  Fafhion  feoffs,  and  fools  deride* 

Ne'er  let  Ambition's  meteor-ray 

Miflead  my  reafon,  and  betray 

iVly  fancy  with  the  gilded  dream 

Of  hoarded  wealth,  and  noify  fame. 

But  let  my  foui  confenting  flow 

Companionate  of  others  wo  5 

Teach  me  the  kind  endearing  art 

To  heal  the  mourner's  broken  heart. 

To  eafe  the  rankling  wounds  of  Care^ 

And  footh  the  frenzy  of  Defpair, 

So,  lovely  virgin,  may  I  gain 

Admiffion  to  thy  hallowed  fane. 

Where  Peace  of  Mind,  of  eye  ferene, 

Of  heavenly  hue,  and  placid  mien, 

Leads,  finilmg,  thy  celeftial  choir. 

And  fmites  the  confecrated  lyre. 

And  may  that  minftrelfy,  whofe  charnnt 

Can  Rage,  and  Grief,  and  Care  difarm, 

Can  paflion's  lawlefs  force  controul. 

Soothe,  melt,  and  elevate  my  foul ," 
The  following  Hymn  to  Health  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  pfofe-^ 
fan  of  gay  and  beautiful  poetic  imagery. 
*  O  by  the  gentle  gales  that  blow 

Refrcftiing  from  the  mountain's  brov^. 

By  the  vermil  bloom  of  morn. 

By  the  dew-drop  on  the  thorn, 

"By  the  fky-lark's  matin  lay, 

By  the  flowers  that  blooming  May 

Sprinkles  on  the  meads  and  hills. 

By  the  brooks  and  funking  rills,.  Come' 
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tomC)  finjling  Health,  and  deign  to  b» 

Our  queen  of  rural  fpcrts  and  glee. 

What  fiidden  radiance  gilds  the  Ikies ! 

What  warblings  from  the  groves  arire  I 

A  breeze  more  odoriferous  blows  » 

The  ftream  more  mulically  flows  I 

A  brighter  fmile  the  valley  wears  ! 

And  lo  I  the  lovely  queen  appears.  / 

O  Health,  I  know  ihy  blue-bright  eye, 

Thy  dewy  lip,  thy  rofy  dye, 

Thy  dimpled  cheek,  thy  lively  air 

That  wins  a  fmile  from  pining  care. 

Soft-pinioned  gales  around  thee  breathe, 

I'erfuming  dews  thy  treffes  bathe. 

The  zone  of  Venus  girds  thy  waift, 

The  young  Loves  flutter  round  thy  bresft. 

And  on  thy  path  the  rofe-winged  Hours 

JScatter  their  variegated  flowers. 

See  !  the  nymphs  and  every  fwain 

Mingle  in  thy  feftive  train, 

With  ro^uifli  <vinks,  ahii  winnirg  wiles. 

And  whifpering  low,  and  dimpling  fmiles,' 

And  many  a  tale,  devifed  with  care, 

'J'o  win  the  bafhful  maiden's  ear  ; 

And  fveetjy  foothing  blandilhment. 

And  the  coy  air  of  half  confcnt; 

And  Joy,  and  rofecomplexioned  Laughter 

With  tottering  footftep  following  after. 

Goddefs  ever  biyth  and  fair,  ^ 

Ever  mild  and  debonair, 

Stay  with  us,  and  deiojn  to  be 

Our  queen  of  rural  mirth  and  glee.' 

the  remaining  part  of  the  volume  prefents  us  with  Rliral 
Tales,  a  Poem  on  Runnymead,  Corftca,  an  Elegy  on  the 
t)eath  of  a  Lady,  Mifcellaneous  VerfeJ,  and  the  Progrefs  of 
Melancholy,  all  written  in  blank  verfe.  That  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  author's  manner  in  this  fpeciei 
of  poetry,  we  fhall  lay  before  them  the  conclufion  of  Runny-- 
Mead. 

*  Famed  Runny  Mead  1  thee  I  furvey  with  awe 
And  holy  reverence.     May  no  impious  Itep 
Profane  thy  hallowed  bounds.     O  ye,  immerit 
In  luxury  or  ftiaraeful  (loth,  the  flaves 
Of  pleafure,  who  negleft  the  warning  voice 
Of  public  virtue,  when  a  nation's  tears 
Imploje  deliverance  from  oppreflion's  rod. 
Or  baleful  penury— O  ye  who  dare. 
In  fpite  of  Ihame,  regardjefs  of  contempt. 
For  paltry  gold,  or  titles  falfely  deem'd 
Honours,  your  peerlefs  birth-right  fell,  and  benJ 
Submiflive  to  the  yoke — O  ye  who  bathe 
Your  fpeech  in  honied  flattery,  who  mould 
Your  pliant  features  to  alfenting  fmiles. 
And  heap  mean  incenfe  on  the  Iplendid  ihrin« 
Of  arrogating  pride— O  falfe  of  heart, 
f  OL.  ^XXVIII,  Auguji,  1774.  JL  y^ 
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Ye  who  enflamed  with  avarice,  or  revenge, 
^       Or  envy,  or  ambition,  dare  afiun»e 
The  feniblance  of  feir  liberty,  to  fire 
The  madding  multitude,  and  from  her  dens 
Infernal  to  provoke  the  fnaky  fiend. 
Frantic  Sedition — Hence  ye  tainted  crew. 
Nor  tafte  this  air,  nor  with  licentious  ftep 
^  Profane  this  hallowed  ground.     The  virgin  choir 

Pierian  here  (hall  fcatter  garlands  wove 
With  flowers  of  Attica,  and  thofe  that  Wooin 
By  Aganippe's  tuneful  fount.     The  powers 
And  virtues  delegated  to  proteft 
The  human  race,  with  Albion's  antient  chiefs 
Shall  here  affemble,  and  high  councils  hold 
To  hlaft  the  might,  to  counteradl  the  fpells 
Of  Vice,  arch-necromancer;  and  fecure 
The  happinefs  ordained  to  mortal  man. 

*  And  now  return,  iny  vagrant  Mufe!  full  bold 
Haft  thou  adventured,  and  halt  fwelled  a  note 
Of  higher  utterance  than  befits  the  reed 
Of  an  unpolifb-'d  minftrel.     Yet  the  lay 
Flows  not  in  \ain,  nor  without  high  reward 
Of  honour,  if  the  illuftrious  few  approve. 
Who  value  independence,  and  have  vow'd 
By  truth  and  virtue  to  maintain  her  power.* 

Wc  may  obferve,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Ricbardfon  dif- 
covers  a  rich  vein  of  fentimental  and  dercri{>tive  poetry,  adorned 
with  harmonious  verfification  ;  and  that  he  is,  fo  far  as  we 
know,  the  firft  perfon  that  ever  woed  the  Mufes,  at  Icaft  fuc- 
cefsfolly,  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  where  fcveral  of  the  poems  have 
been  written. 
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XI.  Oeuvres  Philofophiques  &  Maihematiques  de  M.  G.  J.  s'Gravefantle 
rajfemlfldes  et  publiees  par  Jean  Nic.  Seb.  Allamand,  qui  y  a  ajoute 
VHiJioire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ecrits  de  fAuteur.  z  vols.  /^to.  nuit/t  aj 
copper 'plates.    Amfterdam, 

'T'HIS  colleftion  of  the  philofophical  and  mathematical  works  of 
the  late  profeflbr  s'Gravefande,  contains  fuch  of  his  perform- 
ances as  had  either  become  fcarce,  or  been  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
journals,  or  had  never  yet  been  publifhed. 

To  this  work  is  prefixed  an  accurate  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author,  by  the  editor. 

The  firft  treatife  is  an  Efiay  on  Perfpeftive,  in  nine  chapters, 
originally  publillied  in  1711,  the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  rifing  talents, 
Vrfhich  gained  him  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the  greateft  mathemati- 
cians in  Europe.  The  fecond,  a  Courfe  in  Algebra,  with  an  Efi"ay 
towards  a  Commentary  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Arithmetic. — The 
3d.  a  Treatife  on  the  Shock  of  Bodies,  and  on  Power  ;  which 
involved  him  in  fbme  difputes  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  and  Mr.  Ca- 
landrin. — 4.  Remarks  on  the  Conftruftion  of  Pneumatical  Ma- 
chines, and  their  proper  dimenlions ;  with  fome  problems,  relative 

■tot 
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to  thefe  fubjefts.— 5.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Haac  Newton,  on  the  cele* 
brated  Machine  invcHted  by  Orffiraeus,  for  the  examination  of 
which  our  author  had  been  invited  by  the  landgrave  of  Hefle 
Cafiel  to  his  c:ipiral.  He  proves  that  the  machine  in  queftion  had 
continued  in  motion  for  two  months,  without  being  adhiated  by 
any  external  agent :  and  though  he  docs  not  prefuin«  pofitively  to 
determine  whether  it  was  a  perpetuum  mobile,  he  yet  fcems  in- 
clined to  the  affirmative;  and  was  afterwards  induced  to  demon- 
Itrate  the  poflTibility  at  lead  of  fuch  a  perpetual  movemejit.^6.  A 
Letter  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mathematics,  againft  the  frequent  in- 
{innations  of  Mr.  le  Clerc. 

The  fecond  volume  contains,  i.  An  Introduftion  to  Philofophy, 
or  a  Syftera  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  with  an  Appendix  on  ihe 
Art  of  Argumentation  by  Syliogifms.  Here  lie  has  admitted  no' 
thing  but  what  was  fufceptible  of  a  rigorous  demcnftration  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  hypothefes  of  various  authors,  he  h.as  contented 
himfelf  with  barely  relating  their  fentiments.- — z.  Eight  Metapby- 
lical  Efiays,  never  before  printed. — In  the  firl^  he  lays  down 
lome  poftulata,  where  he  exhorts  his  readers  to  profit  by  his 
views,  when  good,  and  to  pardon  tbofe  in  which  he  may  hap- 
licn  to  be  miltaken  ;  not  to  think  themselves  infallible,  nor  to  re- 
ject any  fentimcnt  merely  on  account  of  its  repugnancy  to  the 
opinions  hitherto  entertained  by  them  ;  not  to  condemn  him  on 
account  of  any  inferences  which  thty  mijjht  think  themleives  able 
to  draw  from  his  polition-:,  before  they  had  pcrtifed  the  whole  of 
his  performance  :  poliulatcs  of  wliicn  both  the  j;ftice  and  neceHity 
are  fclf-evidcnt. — The  Second  Eflay  tre:it<  of  Caulcs  and  Etfe6fs  j 
and  explains  the  principles  on  which  he  afterwards  anfwers  the 
moft  perplexing  qucilions  concerning  free  at'ency. — 3.  On  Intcl- 
telligent  Beings,  in  general,  and  their  At'nhutes.— ~— 4.  Of  the 
Free  Agency  of  Intelligent  Beings — 5.  On  li. dependent  Exiftence, 
and  the  Exiftence  of  God. — 6.  On  the  Creation,  and  the  Plan 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  producing  the  Univerfe. — 7.  A 
DemonAration  of  the  Ui  ity  of  God,  deduced  from  his  Attributes. 
—8.  An  Examen  of  the  Objedtions  that  may  be  made  to  hit  pofitiont 
in  the  preceding  EfTays. 

Concerning  the  whole  of  his  Mctaphyfical  Eflays,  we  muft  here 
content  ourfclvcs  with  obferving,  that  thtyarc  fomc  of  the  moil 
interefting  and  moft  excellent  performances  that  ever  have  appeared 
on  thole  very  difficult  and  important  'ubjefts 

They  are  fucceeded  by  a  L.ttei  on  Free  Agency,  originally 
written  in  his  cariy  youtli,  but  containing,  in  fabftance,  the  fame 
principles  as  the  preceding  EfTays. 

A  Mathematical  Deraon(hatJon  of  'he  Attention  of  God  in  di- 
refting  the  Tranlailions  of  this  World,  drawn  from  the  proportion 
of  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  buths;  origmally  written  in 
the  Dutch  language,  and  tranflated  by  profello.  AUamand,.who 
has  lubjoined  an  account  of  an  intsreiting  difviute  between  Mr. 
s'Gravefande  and  Mr.  Nicobs  Bernoulli,  on  this  .'ubjed 

A  Letter  on  FaK'ehood,  or  Lying,  examining  the  foundatioos  of 
our  obligation  to  Ipeak  truth. 

An  Examen  of  the  Arguments  ufed  by  Mr.  Bernard  in  order  to 
attack  officious  Falfehouda.  Our  author  expoles  the  weaknels  and 
futility  of  thefe  aiguments^  but  without  determining  anything 
concerning  that  particular  fpecies  of  falfehoods. 

A  Curious  Difiertaticn  oh  the  Lawfulncfs  of  Trading  in  South- 
Sea  Stocks. 

L  »  A  Let- 
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A  Letter  to  Mr.  Saurin,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,  occafionc* 
by  the.  miracle  wrought  in  favour  of  Jofhua. 

The  colleaion  is  concluded  with  three  academical  fpeeches, 
pronounced  and  firft  publifhed  in  Latin,  and  now  tranflated  by 
the  editor  :  the  firft,  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Mathematics,  in  all  ths 
Sciences;— the  fecond,  on  Evidence  5 — in  the  third,  he  Ihewa 
that  true  phllofophy  has  always  had  its  votaries,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  an  obieft  of  contempt. 

From  tlic  vyhole  of  this  author's  works,  as  well  as  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life,  it  niuft  be  admitted,  that  a  true  pliilofopher  is 
one  of  the  molt  ufeful  and  refpeflabie  members  of  a  Hate. 
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js.  Eloge ,H:J}orique  de  la  Faculte  de  Medec'tne  de  Paris.  Difcours  poup 
les  laur'ttrs  Academiques,  traduit  i^a  Latin,  et  prononce  aux  Ecoles  de 
Medecine.  Par  Maitre  Jacques  Albert  Hazon,  Doiteur  Medecin, 
Prefident  de  lAde.  ^to,    Paris. 

rpHAT  to  obtain  fo  glorious  a  prize  as  the  academical  lau- 
■*•  rels,  the  learned  orator  exerted  all  his  eloquence,  in  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  aflembly,  may  readily  be  allowed ;  but 
what  chiefly  recommends  his  performance  to  our  notice,  is  the 
multitude  of  fa6>s  on  which  he  grounds  the  claims  of  the  fa- 
culty to  the  refpeJt  of  the  public.  He  traces  tiieir  merits  through 
a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  ;  he  proves  that  illuftrious  body  to 
have  been,  in  general,  a(S:uated  by  the  fpirit  of  humanity  and 
patriotifm,  and  records  a  variety  of  their  excellent  and  well  dl- 
gefted  inftitutions. 

If  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  human  praife,  it  is  the  folidity, 
number,  and  weight  of  the  merits  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  for  which 
it  may  be  beftowed  without  a  blulh,  appropriated  witli  a  Ireart-felt, 
lafting  fatisfailion,  and  by  difplaying  the  deffrts  of  an  illuftrious 
body  in  former  ages,  incite  in  its  fuccefllve  members  luch  an  emu- 
lation in  the  purluit  of  knowledge  as  may  prove  beneficial  to  fb- 
ciety,  and  honourable  to  themfelves. 

13.  De  Generis  fiumani  cotifenfu  in  agnofcendd  Bi'vinitate.  Opus  Me- 
taphyjicum,  Criticum,  et  Hijioricum,  inquoplures  recentiorum  incre~ 
dulorunit  preferWn  Petri  Baylii,  confutantur  errorcs,  ac  flurimi  il- 
iujlres  'viri,  plurimifque  gentes  turn  njeteres  turn  recentinres  ah  At/ieif- 
mi  nota  njindicantur.  Confcriptum  ab  Aloyfio  Bienna  Koniano  S.  J. 
in  Florentino  ejnfdcm  Sociftatis  Lyceo  P/iilojbpltia  ProfeJJhre,  &c. 
2.  ■vols.  ^io.     Florentise. 

This  laborious  wiiter,  from  a  review  of  almoft  all  the  ages  ancf 
nations  of  the  earth,  from  the  monuments  of  hiiloiy  and  tradi« 
tion,  and  the  accounts  of  voyageis  and  travellet^,  alferts  the  uni-- 
•veifal  concurrence  in  the  belief  of  the  exillence  of  a  Supreme. 
Being:  he  bkewife  enters  into  perfbnal  details,  and  endeavours  to 
vindicate  fevcral  celebrated  pcifonages,  fuch  as  Pope  Leo  X.  car- 
dinal L-embo,  Viviani,  Sec,  from  the  odious  fufpicion  of  havinjj 
been  atheifts. 

14.  Memoires  de  V Academie  Royale  de  Marhie,   Tome  Premier,   ^to^ 

(jiuith  plates.)     Bielt. 
This  marine  academy  was  founded  in  175*}  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation  in  general;  and  from  this  firft  volume  of  their  Me. 
icoirs,  appears  to  be  comi)ofed  of  able  officers  and  navigators,  pro- 
found inatiKmaticians,  and  learned  profclfors. 

15.  Ta!^- 
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••5.  Tableau  dt  I'Analyfe  €himiquf,  ou  procedh  du  Cours  de  Chlmie  de 
M.  Rouelle,  ApotLicaire,  de  S.  A.  S.  Mfgr.  U  D.  d'Orleans,  (S<^ 
iimo.     Paris. 

This  regifter  of  the  proceedings  in  experimental  cbymiftry,  ex- 
hibits with  uncommon  jultnefs  and  precifion-tl>c  refults  of  -52,8  ar- 
ticles, in  i8z  pages. 

x6.  Lettre  a  M.  le  Monnier,  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  Sec.  fur  Is 

Culture  ditCcfe.     x^mo.     Paris. 

Treats  Chiefly  of  tlie  culture  of  coffee  In  the  Iflands  of  Frai^ce^ 

atid  Bourbon.     The  author  a{)pears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  LU 

lubjeft.  •  7; 

17.  De  la  Philofuphie,  par  M.  Begiiin,  Prcfcpur  de  VUninitrfiti  dt 

Paris,  a?f.    tome  I.    nvith  cftts.     %n}0.     Paris, 
.^fter  a  plain  and  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  various  objedls  treat- 
ed in  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  of  the  nature  of  that  fcience  in  ge- 
neral, and  its  divifions,  profcffor  Begui  11  begins  bit  £len»cnts  witli 
an  Abridgment  of  Cl«miftry. 

18,  Hijioire  de  Maurice,  Comte  de  S^xc,  J3uc  de  Courlande,  &f. 
Marechal  General  des  Camps. et  Armies  de  S.  M.  T.  Chr.  Par  M.  .le 
Baron  d'EQjagnaCj  Gowverneur  4e  V Hotel-Key al  des  lit^alidti.  xxtnf>» 
a  njols.     Paris. 

Moft  of  mardial  Saxe's  private  adventures  as  well  as  the  im- 
portant   and  confpicuous    part    which    he    fuftained    in     feveral 
wars,  are  well  known  to  the  generality  of  our  readers.     We  may 
tiierefore  content  ourfelves  with  obferving  that  the  events  of  his 
life   have  here  been,  if  not  init^utely,  ytt  fjvirnf.illy,  related,  and 
Iris  militaiy  tranfaftions  diiliniUy  and  judicicufly  reviewed  by  an 
officer  of  eminent  merit,  who  fcrved  feven   yt-ars  under  his  com- 
mand, and  was  honoured  with  his  intimacy  and  confidence. 
r9.  DUiionnaire  de  la  Noblejfey  contenant  les  ■Genealoi^ies,  f  Hfftoireif^ 
la  Chronologie  des  Families  Nobles  de  France,  I' Explifation  de  leurs 
Armes,et  I  Etat  des  grandes  Terres  du  Royaume,  aujowdhui  pojftdees  it 
Titre  de  Principautu,  Duches,  Marquifats,  Comte's,  ncomrt's,  Bantniei, 
ice.  par  Creation,  Heritages,  Alliances,  Donattjns,  Subftitutions,  Mu- 
tations., Achats,  ou  avtrxment—On  a  joint  a  ce  DiSionnaire  le  Tableau 
■Cenealogique,  Hiflorique,    des  Mai  fans  Sowveraines  de  I' Europe,   et 
une  Notice  dss  Famiiies  Etrangeres  les  plus  ancienves.  Us  plus  nobles^ 
et  les  plus  itlujires.    Par  M.  de  la  Chenaye  des  Bois.    6  njols.   \t9. 
fecond  edition.     Paris. 

This  work,  which  is  intended  to  comprife  the  genealogical  and 
tiiftorical  enumeration    of    the  nobility  of  France  ;    of  the  fove- 
reign  boufes  of  Europe  ;  and  of  *he  mod  aivcicnt,  nar)!e,  anc!  iU 
Jultrious  foreign  families,  will  probably  be  exqeei'.ingly  voluminous : 
the  fixth  quarto  volume  contains  the  letters  E.  and  F, 
40,  ttaite  de  Methrologie,  contenant,    i.   VHifioire  des  Ohfernmtlons 
J^lcte'orohgiques  .\  a.   Un'Traite  des  Meteores  ;   3.   I'H'Jloire  et  la  De^ 
fcription  du  Baromitre,    du  Thertnomjetre,  et  des  autres  Infirumens 
Meieorologiques ;    4.  Ley  Tables  des  Qbfcr'vations  Miteorologiques  et 
BotanicoMeteorologiques  \   5.  Les  kefultats  des  Tables  (^   des  Ob/er- 
"vations  Meieorologiques.     Par  le  P.  Cotte,   Pretre  de   I'Oratoire  i^  . 
Cure  de  Monimorenci,  Correjpondant  de  I'Aead.  Roy.  des  Sciences: 
nvith  n  plates,    ^to.     Paris. 

The  utility  of  accurate  meteorological  diaries  for  phyficians,  pa- 
turalifts  and  hulbandmcn,   is  evident;  and  the  prefciit  perform- 
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ance    appears   to  be   the    refult  of  continual   and  well   dire£\cd 
diligence  and  clofe  attention, 

7,i.  La  Pharfale,    Poi'me.     Par  M.  U  Clwvalier  de  Laures.     So/c. 

Paris. 
This  poem  is  not  a  mere  tranflation,  but  a  free  imitation  of  that 
of  Lucan  ;   perhaps  fuperior  to  the  performance  of  the  Latin  poet, 
with  regard  to  the  plan  in  general,  but  inferior  in  point  of  verfift- 
cation. 

42.  La  Vruie  Philofupkie.     Par  M.  I' Abbe  M .  I've.    BruxcUes. 

This  reverend  philofopher  endeavi  ".s  to  difplay  the  operations 
or  tfTential  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  phyfical,  mo- 
ral, and  fupernatural  order  of  things :  his  work  contains  many  ufc- 
lul  3!^.d  edifying,  and  feveral  original,  thoughts. 

13.  DiSlicmtaire  Raifonne  de  Diplomatique ,  contenant  les  Regies  prin' 
cipales  £f  ejfetitielles  pour  feyvir  a  dechi^rer  les  anciens  litres,  Di' 
plomes,  et  MonumenSy  ainfi  qua  juger  de  leur  Date  et  de  leur  Authen- 
iidte.  On  y  a  joint  des  Planches  redigees  aujji  par  Ordre  Alpha- 
betique  &  revues  ai'ec  le  plus  grand  Join,  aaiec  des  Explications  a 
ckacune  pour  aider  egalemcns  a  connottre  les  CaraSleres  et  Ecritures  des 
differ  ens  Ages  et  de  differentes  Nations.  Par  Dow  de  Vain  es,  Re- 
ligteux  Benediftin  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur.  2  njols.  %'uo. 
Paris. 
A  complete,  judicious,    accurate,   and    ufeful   abftraft  of   the 

moll  valuable  works  on  the  diplomatics,  illuftrated   with  the  ne- 

celfary  plates. 

24.   Theatre  Lyrtque,  de  M.  de  la.  J.     2  vols.   ivo.    Paris. 

Of  the  operas  contained  in  this  collection,  the  greater  part  are 
notdelliiute  of  merit;  and  the  ElTay  on  Operas,  prefixed  to  the 
iirft  volume,   contains  feveral  juft  and  original  reflexions. 
25.  Lettre  Critique  fur  noire  Danfe  Thedtrale,  addre[[ie  a  VAuieur  du 

SptSiateur  Francois,  par  un  Homme  de  mau-vaife  Hurneur.     Svo. 

Paris. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  appears  indeed  out  of  humour 
with  the  performances  of  the  Parifian  Itage  dancers  ;  he  ear- 
iicftly  exhorts  them  to  render  their  dances  more  expiefllve  and 
more  pantomimical.  His  ftyle  is  frequently  animated ;  "  Ou  etes- 
vous,"  he  cries,  "  fublime  Pylade  ?  Ou  ttes-vous,  gracieux  Ba- 
thylle  ?" 
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26.  Poems  hy  Mr.  Potter.     8w.     3;.  fetxitd.     Wilkie. 
HIS  publication  confifts  of  the  following  pieces  :  A  Birth- 


day Thought;  Cynthia;  Verfes  to  the  fame,  with  a  prefent 
of  Crow-quills  ;  Retirement,  an  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Hurd  ;  a  Fragment ; 
Verfes  to  the  Painter  on  Mrs.  Longe's  Piftore  of  Spixworth  ;  an 
Ode  to  Phijoclea  ;  Verfes  to  the  fame,  exemplifying  the  Abfur- 
dity  of  an  afFeded  Alliteration  in  Poetry  ;  Two  Pieces  in  Imi- 
tation of  Spencer ;  Holkham,  infcribed  to  the  Earl  of  Leicef- 
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ter;  Kymber  to  Sir  A.  Woodhou/e;  and  a  Chorus  from  the 
Hecuba  of  Euripides. 

In  thefe  pieces  the  verfification  is  generally  fmooth  and  har- 
monious, the  language  ftrong  and  expreffive.  The  author  Teems 
to  have  lludicd  Mr.  Pope  with  great  attention  ;  and  in  feveral 
paflages  has  happily  imitated  his  manner.  The  following  lines 
on  ^ks.  Longe's  PiSure  will  give  the  reader  a  competent  idea  of 
his  poetical  abilities. 

*  Thy  (kill,  we  know,  can  figure  out  the  fair. 
Draw  the  bright  form,  and  give  the  graceful  air  j 
Bid  the  tree  ringlets  elegantly  flow, 
To  (hade  the  fwelling  bufom*5  mimic  fnow  t 
The  lofty  forehead's  milky  way  extend,  ^ 

And  its  fine  arches  delicately  bend  j 
Tis  thine  to  bid  the  living  light  nings  fly. 
And  all  the  luflre  of  a  radiant  eye; 
To  catch  the  bloom  that  giows  on  beauty's  face. 
The  foft  feraphic  (mile's  attraftive  grace } 
The  fweetnefs  of  the  female  form  divine. 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  art  are  thine  i 
Art,  that  to  beauty  can  new  beauties  give, 
And  bid  its  heightened  charms  more  charming  live. 
When  this  fair  form  with  raptur'd  gaze  we  view, 
Scarce  can  th'  allonilh'd  mind  conceive  it  true  i 
As  fuch  perfection,  not  by  nature  wrought. 
Spoke  the  creative  painter's  vivid  thought : 
But  let  the  bright  original  appear,     , 
And  all  that  armulous  art  has  figur'd  fair, 
Form,  beauty,  grace,  now  deem'd  fo  exquidte. 
Fade  in  the  blaze  of  he*-  fupeiior  light : 
With  different  force  the  beams  of  glory  (hine. 
And  human  art  mulf  yield  to  pow'r  divine.* 

Hoikhara  and  Kymber  are  imitations  of  Pope's  Windfor- 
Forell. 

27.  The  Matron,     jin  El*gy.  .  4/tf.     6J.     Johnfon. 

Pleafing  imagery  and  tender  fentiment  arc  happily  combined 
in  this  elegiac  poem,  the  author  of  which  excites  our  fympathy, 
not  by  trite  and  general  topics  of  liimentation,  but  by  defcrib- 
ing  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  vi,:tuous  charafter  of  the  perfon 
that  is  deplored.  The  flowery  fields,  and  the  agropable  objefls 
of  pitloral  life  are  here  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  fympathif- 
ing  emotions ;  and  whilft  the  author  aiFc^s  the  heart,  he  raifes 
beautiful  pidures  in  the  imagination. 
28.  Poemi  on  D:J^\rtnt  SubjeQs       Conaining  a  Vtijijication  of  fomt 

Parti    of  the   Pfalms  of  David.      The   'Squire   and   his  Setting 

Dogs.     A  Receipt  to  make  Mudirniio'vels.     A  Riadlcy  Sec.  /^to. 
.  Is.  6 J.     Kearfly. 

The  pradice  of  publifhing  religions  poems  along  wich  thofe 
of  a  ludicrous  nature,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  oe  exploded. 
Contrail,  in  fuch  a  mifcellany,  produces  not  the  fame  advan- 
tageous effcft  as  in  other  cafes  ;  for  the  mind  levolts  at  a  com- 
parifon  ot  fuch  incongruous  objefls  ;  nor  can  the  temper  which 
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is  cherifhcd  by  the  one,  immediately  give  place  to  th»  emotions 

of  mirth  which    the  otljer    endeavours    to    excite.      Abftraf^- 

ing   from   thefe  coniiderations,    thefe'  poems    are   not  void  of 

merit. 

29.  Aglaura.  A  Tale.  Taken  from  the  French  :n  Marmontel'^ 
Moral  Tales*,  ^j  M/-.  Trapaud.  40.  1.'."  Brotherton  and 
Sewell. 

Though  nothing  but  the  ornament  of  verfe  t*as  wanting  to 
render  the  tale  of  -\glaura  an  agreeable  poem,  yet  Mr.  Trapaud 
is  very  far  'iiom  having  improved  the  original  by  his  attempt  to 
adorn  it  with  that  embellifhment.  The  verfification  is  extremely 
unharmonious,  and  the  produflion  can  boaft  of  little  elfe  of  the 
requilites  of  poetry  than  metrical  compofition. 

30.  A  SecottJ  Letier  from  Qhtxtz,  ^na  ^  Otaheitc,  /u  Jofeph 

^anks,  Efq.     4/0.     is.     E.  Johrifoh. 

This  amorous  epiftle  breathes  the  fame  Ovidian  fpirit  with 
the  former  from  her  Otaheitean  majefty.  The  author  has  de- 
scribed the  fervour  of  paffion  in  lively  llrains,  which  are  ren- 
dered peculiarly  ftriking  by  the  novelty  of  the  incidents  and 
manners  introduced. 

31.  Folly,  a  Satire,     ^to.    6 J.     Payne. 

When  we  behold  fo  Ihort  a  fatire  as  the  poem  here  prefented 
to  the  public,  we  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  the  author's 
obfervations  on  life  are  extremely  circumfcribed.  If  this  be 
really  the  cafe,  he  has  certainly  acled  right  in  profecuting  the 
fubjedl  no  further;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  think  he 
ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  it.  The  poem  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  Vice  as  of  Folly  :  nor  is  either  of 
thofe  objedls  expofed  with  fuch  force  of  fentiment  as  to  evince 
that  the  fatiriit  poiTelTeS  a  diitinguiftitd  talent  for  this  fpecies  of 
compofition. 

32.  Ti'e  Fox  ;  an  Elfgiac  Poem:  facrcd  to   the  Memory  of  a  lal' 
R***l  H*****6U  Perfonage.      2'uo.     is.     Snagg. 
An  ironical  lamentation  on  a   nobleman  lately  deceafed,  too 
difFufe  to  be  poignant,  and  too  malevolent  to  render  the  charac- 
ter obnoxious  to  candid  readers. 

35.  Tbe  Cub,  a  Satire.   Dedicated  to  Lord  YioWzxiA.    ^to.    is.6d. 

Allen. 
The  principal  motive  to  this  rancorous  cfFufion  appears  to 
be  a  refentment  againft  a  certain  honourable  gentleman  for  en- 
deavouring to  rellrain  the  abufe  of  cheprefs. — Were  every  written 
violation  of  good  fenfe,  truth,  juttice,  and  decorum,  with 
every  puerile  and  impertinent  produftion  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  Satire,  rendered  cognizable  by  the  laws,  what  a  dif- 
agreeable  and  invidious  tafe  would  be  favcd  to  the  Critical 
Reviewers ! 

"■  f  The  Shepherdefs  ot  the  Alps. 
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l^.  The  MyJIU-Miracleior  LivingGia-ve.     Ji  Fotm,     Jrt/triUd 
to  the  nv.  Mr.  Lindfey.     Svo.     Is.     French. 
This  performance  is  a  verfnication  of  the  ftory  of  Jonah,  aod 
13  deligned  to  exemplify  the  pernicious  cifeds  of  difobedience. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  is  celebrated  for  the  rumbiing  of  his 
verfes  •.     But  the  knight  was   in   //»//  refpefl  a  mere  ballad- 
maker,  compared  with  the  author  of  the  Myllic  Miracle      Ob- 
ferve  in  what  a  ranting  ftrain  the  latter  defcribes  a  temped ! 
«  Now  gath'rjn»  clouds  the  face  of  heaven  deform. 
And  drizzling  mifts  prpgnofticate  a  ftonn  j 
The  lights  begin  to  choofe  another  fphere, 
"the  lucid  Ikies  their  monrning  garments  wear. 
From  whofe  fad  eyes  a  tide  of  tears  artf  hurl'd, 
That/eems  a  lecond  deluge  to  the  world. 
Drunk  with  the  waves,  behold  the  veflel  reel. 
And  fcarcely  ftand  on  its  uuftable  keel.' 

*  But  fenfelefs  Jonah  is  involr'd  in  fleep, 

Tbofe  eyes  are  clos'd,  that  ought  to  wake  and  weept 
The  winds,  that  feem  to  bellow,  dronun,  drown,  droTUHf    . 
^ock  but  his  cradle,  while  he  fnores  on  down." 
When  the  poet  compofed   thefe  verfes^  we  are  perfuaded  he 
was  under  the  infpiration  cf  I^acchus,  or  fome  enthufiadic  im- 
prefliofis. 

35.  Modtp  Exceptions,  from  tbi  Court  ^ParnafTus,  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
au lay 'j  Modiji  Pita.  By  tie  Autbcr  of  The  DoHor  DtJJ'tatd  :  A 
fotm.     ^10.      IS.     Bew. 

This  writer,  who  calls  herfelf  Stella,  is  the  author  of  a  fmall 
poetical  piece,  publiihed  in  the  year  1771,  intitled,  The  Doc- 
tor diffefted,  or  Willy  Cadogan  in  the  Kitchen.  What  flic 
means  by  her  Modeft  Exceptions  we  hardly  know  :  unlefs  it  is, 
that  Ihe  difapproves  of  Mrs.  Macaulay's  unfavourable  reprc- 
fentation  of  the  prefent  age,  with  refpeit  to  the  fmall  eacou- 
rageroent  of  literary  merit;  or,  objefts  to  fome  of  that  lady's  po- 
litical fentiments.  We  are  inclined  to  fuppofe  thai  the  latter  is 
partly  the  cafe,  by  the  following  lines : 

*  To  fum  up  all,  in  manner  fliort  and  plain, 

"  Sooner  (hall  Birnhain-Wood  reach  Dunfmanc." 
The  Frith  of  Forth  the  Medway  fooner  join, 
From  filth  to  cleanlinefs  the  Scots  incline, 
Corn  (hall  on  Alpine  mount.iiiis  (boner  grow,  « 

Lambs  fooner  bleat,  and  the  Scotch  thi(tle  blow,  t 

Than  Kate  Macaulay's  bieaft  with  loyal  zeal  ftiall  glow.'    ' 
Stella  is  no  poetical  Ihepherdefs,  no  writer  of  paftorals ;  other- 

v/ife  (he  would  not  have  placed  the  bLating  of  lambs  in  the   liil 

(if  impolTibilities. 

•  What  ?  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough,  and  fierce. 
With  arms,  and  George,  and  Brunfwick  crowd  the  verfe  ; 
Kend  with  tremendous  found  your  ears  afunder, 
iyith  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbufs,  and  thunder? 

Pope's  Irait.  of  Hor.  Sat.  I. 

Poets 
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Poets  generally  fpeak  of  mounting  Pegafus,  wten  they  pur, 
pofe  lo  afcend  to  the   top  of  ParnafluS.     But  Stella  informs  us 
that,  when  (he   repairs  to  the  court  of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,* 
(b.Q  lualki  an^JIies  at  the  fame  inftant. 

*  My  pen  juft  dipt  in  the  Pierian  fpring, 
To  climb  Painadus,  I  am  ali  on  iving  ; 
Cautious  andyiozv,  the  (teep  afcent  I  tread, 

.  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.' 
It  is  faid  of  Eve,  that, 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps.* 

If  Stella  fhould  not  be  thought  to  move  with  fo  much  grace 
and  dignity,  let  it  be  confidered,  that  fhe  is  not  walking  in 
the  fine  lawns  of  Paradife,  but  climbing  up  a  fteep  mountain, 
which  ftie  thus  defcribes  : 

*  Rugged  the  path,  with  peril  fo  befet, 
I  know  not  to  advance,  or  to  retreat : 
Each  pafienger  I  view,  with  churlifli  frown 
(Enough  to  knock  a  baftiful  poet  down^, 
Bids  me  defcend,  the  vaft  attempt  give  o'er. 
And  never,  never,  be  ambitious  more.' 

DRAMATIC. 
36-  The  Waterman',   or  the  Firji  of  Auguft  :    A  Ballad  Opera, 

in  T-juo  A£is.     As  it  is  ptrformed  at  the  ThealrC'Royal,  Ha^« 

Market.     Sz-o.    is.    Becket. 

The  author  of  this  Opera  informs  us,  that  finding  among  the 
diffeient  pieces  he  has  compofed  for  the  public  entertainment,  a 
number  of  ballads  which  had  coft  him  much  pains,  and  are  little 
known,  he  thought  he  could  not  employ  his  leifure  to  better 
purpofe  than  by  forming  them  into  a  ballad  farce,  with  fuitable 
dialogue.  As  the  Tongs,  for  the  moll  part,  are  of  a  cafual  nature, 
they  feem  to  have  been  little  adapted  toRanelagh,  or  the  theatre, 
in  their  detached  Hate;  but  they  are  introduced  with  tolerable 
propriety  into  this  Opera,  the  dialogue  of  which  ferves  as  a  good 
ground-work  for  displaying  them  to  the  beft  advantage. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

37.    Reflexions   en  the  Apology    of  the  rem.  Theophilus  Lindfey, 

M.  A.   late  Vicar  of  Catterick,  in  Yorkihire.     %vq.     js.  6d, 

Buckland. 

We  may  always  obferve,  that  controverfial  writers  charge 
their  opponents  with  want  of  charity  and  candor.  Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  poflible  for  any  man  to  fpeak  freely  of  the  opinions  he 
thinks  erroneous,  without  giving  offence. 

Mr.  Lindfey  having  aflerted,  that  the  Trinitarian  doftrine 
*'  was  firft  eftablilTied,  and  has  been  all  along  fupported  by  vio- 
lence.and  the  fecular  power,"  the  author  of  thefe  Refledions, 
replies,  that  this  is  an  uncharitable  infinuacion  ;  in  plain  Englilh 
implying,  '  that  it  could  not  be  fupported  by  any  other  method; 
that  it  would  not  (land  the  telt  of  argument  ;  that  its  advocates 
have  therefore  had  rccourfe  to  the  fword.'    He  points  out  fome 

other 
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other  expreffions,  which,  he  thinks,  are  calculated  rather  to  pro- 
mote difcord,  than  ben -volence   and  good  wiil ;  and   then  pro- 
ceeds to  iliew,  in  oppofition  to  the  lentiments  of  Mr   Lindfey, 
*  that  there  are  in  /cripture  clear  evidences  of  worfhip  to  the  ' 
Son  and  Spirit  of  God.' 

The  Apologift,  among  other  fcriptaral  authorities,  in  favour 
of  his  opinion,  produces  the  following  paflage,  in  which,  he 
fays,  our  Saviour  feems  in  words,  as  exprefs  as  can  be  ufed,  to 
forbid  men's  offering  prayer  to  himfelf.  *•  In  that  ds^y ye  Jhail 
ajk  me  nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  whatfoever  je 
Jhall  aJk  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you."  John  xvi. 
23.  Our  author  ftates  the  meaning  of  ihefc  words,  and  fubjoins 
this  remark  : 

*  The  very  expreflion  in  my  name,  (hews  that  there  muft  be  s 
praftical  regard  to  Chrift,  in  all  prayer  that  is  accc  ptable ;  and 
if  the  chriftians  of  the  apoftolic  age,  did  nti  confider  this  text, 
as  a  prohibition  of  prayer  to  their  Lord,  but  did  a51ually  pray 
to  him  ;  if  Stephen  prayed  to  him  to  reaive  bis  fpitit^  and  Paul 
commuted  bis  foul  to  htm,  2  Tim.  i.  12,  then  nothing  can  be  de- 
duced from  this  paflage,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  doArine  I  am 
pleading  for,  divine  worihip  to  Chritt.' 

The  following  obfervation,  he  thinks,  will  faperfede  many 
of  Mr.  Lindfey's  objeftions. 

•  Our  Saviour  did  not  profefledly  infill  upon  worfhip,  when 
upon  earth  ;  as  that  would  not  have  been  confillent  with  his 
ftate  of  voluntary  humiliation.'  But  in  anfwer  to  this  argumeot 
it  may  be  faid,  that  our  Saviour's  humiliation  could  be  no  rea- 
fon,  why  he  Ihould  not  have  diredled  his  followers  to  pray  to 
him,  after  his  afcenfion. 

This  writer  propofes  his  fcntiments  with  that  calmnefs  of 
temper,  and  that  apparent  regard  for  truth,  which  intitles  his 
performance  to  a  favourable  acceptation. 

DIVINITY. 
38.   ANTANAPXIA,  or  an  Enquiry   into  the  true  Acceptation  or 

Idea  of  Religious  Liberty,  as  fet  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  NfUf 

Tejiament.     %vo.      2.'.     Bingley. 

This  writer  gives  us  the  following  defcription  of  religious 
liberty. 

•  Religious  liberty  is  a  conditional  redemption  from  fin  ^d 
the  confequent  curfe  of  the  moral  law  ;  an  abfolute  difcharge 
from  the  obfervance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  whereby  a  free  en- 
trance is  opened  for  the  admiifion  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  fubjeft, 
however,  to  the  civil  power,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  peace 
and  fafety  of  the  communities  it  governs. 

'  It  is  alfo  fubfervient  to  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  evangelical 
governors  of  the  church  of  Chrill,  for  the  better  edification  of 
its  members,  and  their  furcr  inlhudion  and  guidance  in  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  fcriptures. 

*  It  again  invites  all  men  to  fearch  the  fcriptures,  and  thence 
colled  thofe, rules  of  faith  and  pxat^ice,  by  which^  through  the 

ailia- 
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afliHance  of  God's  grace,  co-operating  with  their  own  fincere 
endeavours,  dire£led  and  promoted  by  their  fpiritual  pallors,  all 
njen  are  at  liberty  to  work  out  their  own  ialvation.* 

This  acceptation  of  religious  liberty  is  explained  and  vindi- 
cated in  an  able  manner. 

39.  The  Myjlery  if  Qod  end  Man:  the  Union  of  the  Human  'with 

the  Diijiae  Nature.     %vo.     zs.     Lewis. 

This  writer  is  one  .of  thofe  illuminated  geniufes,  who  vilify 
and  delpife  human  literature,  telling  us,  <  that  the  meek  and 
lowly  fclf-denying  pealant  may  have  as  jail  and  clear  conceptions 
of  God,  and  as  great,  if  not  greater  manifeflaiions  tnereof, 
as  he  who  is  lear>;cd  in  grammar,  logic,  philoibphy,  and 
phyfics.' 

But  though  it  mufl  be  granted,  that  the  philofopher  can- 
not form  ?n  adequate  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  it  will 
certainly  be  found,  tliat  his  rcprefcntations  of  the  Deity  are 
more  rational,  coniiftent,  exalted,  and  honourable,  than  thofe 
of  the  illiterate  peafant. 

Let  i!s  however  enquire  what  notions  of  the  Deity  this  arrogent . 
writer  has  exhibited.  We  give  him  this  tpithet  on  account  of 
tije  contemptuous  arrogance,  with  which  he  fpcsks  of  the  pnf- 
tors  of  the  church,  jeprefenting  them  as  '  teachers  of  lies,' 
entertaining  ♦  mean,  giofs,  abfurd,  falfe,  and  difljonourable 
conceptions  of  God.' 

*  The  manifeftation  cut  of  the  dark  incomprehenfible  abyft 
of  Deity,  is  called  the  bon  ;  that  is,  God  made  known,  which 
is  God  alone;  for  whatever  remaincth  u.Tmanifcikd  is  in  dark*- 
ncfs  itfelf,  and  as  nothing  to  our  conceptions. 

*  That  the  dark  unknown  abyfs  of  Deity  is  called  the  Fa- 
ther, is  in  the  utmoft  propriety  and  truth,  fince  we  know  that 
Irght  itfelf,  with  whatever  is  manifelled,  mull  arife  out  of  darkc 
nofs.  The  light  is  God,  and  God  is  li^ht:  while  the  depth  of 
Deity  is  inconceivable  darkness. 

*  The  manifeflation  in  the  light  being  Go(d  alone  and  called 
the  Son,  is  not  another,  but  the  fame  indivifible  e/Tence :  God 
the  Son  is  God  the  Father  made  known  ;  fo  when  elTential  Deity 
is  fpoken  of  in  Scripture,  it  is  called  God  the  Father.' 

We  fliall  leave  the  intelligent  reader  to  make  his  own  reoiarks 
on  this  rnyftcrioLs  jargon. 

A  confiderable  part  of  this  traft  is  taken  up  in  proving,  that 
the  judgment,  the  refoircftion,  and  thedifuilution  of  the  world, 
are  not  events  to  be  expefted  hereafter ;  but  operations  now 
carrying  on  in  the  church,  and  in  the  fouls  of  men. 

40.  Catechetical Exercijes,  ^  Charles  Bulk.'ey.    \zmo,    -^s.  feiued' 

Johrifon. 
This  is  a  very  ufcful   perfori-nance.     The  author  condufls  hi« 
young  pupils  through  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God,   the   Works  of  the  Creation,    the  Nature   of 
Mac,  a  Future  State,  the  Truth  of  Chxiilianity,  and  other  im- 
portant 
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portant  and  interefting  topics.     His  notions  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  the  divine  nature  are  rational ;  his  method  of  coai- 
manicating  his  inllrudions  eafy  and  familiar. 
NOVELS. 

41.  The  Fortune-TeUer.     2  Vcls,    izmo.     5/.  fexutd.     Bew. 

Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  the  art  of  divination  by  the 
afiiftance  of  the  ftars,  nor  ere 

'  Confult  a  huufe  above  to  know 
Who  'twas  that  robb'd  a  houfe  belcnv,' 
we  look  OB  ourfelves,  in  fome  degree,  as  fortune-tellers.  I9 
may  happen,  indeed,  that  our  predlflioDs,  like  thofe  of  other 
pryers  into  futurity,  may  fomelimes  not  be  verified  by  cveni-s 
but  we  are  pretty  confident  that  we  are  not  miftaken  in  pre- 
dicting fome  reputation  to  the  Fortune  teller  before  us,  who,  bc- 
ftdes  polTefling  the  very  defirable  talent  of  telling  a  ftory  agree* 
ably,  has  no  inconfidtrable  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  pic- 
tures which  he  has  drawn  in  the  courfe  of  his  work  are,  it  is 
true,  rather  high-coloured,  but  the  parts  are  perfeftly  conivf- 
lent.  We  know  bo  better  method  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
this  laft  particular,  than  appealing  to  our  own  feelings,  which 
declare  llrongly  in  his  favour.  Hij  work  comprehends  a  detail 
of  the  various  events  of  his  life,  which  are  entertaining,  al- 
though chiefly  written  in  a  faiirical  vein. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  difcovery  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Fortune-teller,  on  which,  as  be  is  an  bontji  fdloiv^ 
we  heartily  congratulate  him. 

42.  The  Vi'x.irii   or    thi   Enchanted  Lahyrif^th,  an   Oriental  Talr, 
Ly  Mad,  Fauques  de  Vauclufe,  3  njcls.  \2mo.  7;.  bd.fevcid.  Riley. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  this  kind  of  reading,  may  not  think 
their  time  tlirown  away  in  the  pcrufal  of  thefe  volumes.  We 
have  very  little  reliih  for  the  aftVtfled  imitations  of  Eaftern  elo- 
qaence,  which  are  now  io  frequent  ;  and  the  Vizirs  has  rot 
contributed  much  to  the  alteration  of  our  taflc.  We  are  pro- 
niifcd,  in  four -6fl«<^o-7.'*  volumes.  The  Tranfmigration  of  Hermes, 
or  the  Laws  of  Nature,  a  Philofophical  Romance,  bv  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Vizirs.  We  hope,  that  the  flyje  of  it  will  be  Icfs 
fintaftical  than  that  of  the  prefent  work,  as  we  cannot  read 
without  difguft  fuch  language  as  the  folJowing:  •  While  the 
Vizir  was  ftringing  tlie  ungeruine  pearls  cf  feigned  counfel  on 
the  thread  of  infincerity,  the  cheeks  of  Kilhtaib  weredifcoloured 
with  various  paflions,  and  his  heart  was  too  large  for  the  purple 
ivalls  that  confined  it.' 

M     E     P     I     C     A     I. 

43.  SekEl  Cafes  in  Phrjic,   nvhith  have   h  en  treated  at  the  Waters 
(f  h:\yi    La    Chapflle.      /?>- J.  Williams,  M.  Z>.    8x0.    is.ttd, 

J'f-Mtd.     Becket. 

In  our  Review  of  Dr.  Williams'  Advice  to  People  afflided 
i^ith  the  Gout  •,  we  remarked  that  he  had  produced  no  cafes  in 

*— — ' • .-w , 

•  See  Crit.  Rev,  vol.  xx.\vi.  p.  4.30. 

fup- 
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fupport  of  the  method  of  cure  which  be  recom'mfeflded  ;  but 
this  objedlion  we  have  at  length  the  pleafure  to  find  removed  by 
the  performance  now  before  us.  We  are  here  prefented  with  a 
detail  of  thirty-four  cafes,  many  of  them  arthritic,  in  which 
the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  have  been  obferved  to  prove  be- 
neficial or  pernicious,  according  as  they  are  properly  or  impru- 
dently ufed ;  a  diverfity  of  effeils  which  will  ever  facceed  the 
adminiftration  of  a  powerful  Tnedicine.  It  appears  in  general, 
that  thefe  waters  are  not  advifeable  where  there  is  a  great  acri- 
mony of  the  juices,  and  an  irritability  of  the  fibres.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' difcovery  of  the  advantage  of  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle to  perfons  affiifted  with  the  gout,  muft  prove  no  lefs  auf- 
picious  to  the  praftice  of  pbyfic,  than  his  having  afcertained 
the  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of  them  may  be  attended  either  with 
detriment  or  fuccefs. 

/^^.  An  EJfay  in  fanjour  of  fuch  Public  Remedies,  as  are  ufually 
diftinguiflied  by  the  Name  of  ^ack  Medicines  ;  nvhertin  the  Ob' 
jeSiions  hitherto  tnade  agatnfi  them  are  fully  anfnuered.,  and  their 
Firtues  Jet  forth  in  a  Proper  Light.    %vo.    m.     Crowder.     " 

The  arguments  advanced  by  this  writer  in  favour  of  quack 
medicines,  apply  indifcriminately  to  fvery  noftrum  ;  and 
therefore,  as  we  cannot  admit  the  efficacy,  or  even  fafety 
of  all  fuch  medicines,  we  muft  of  confequence  rejeft  the  force 
of  the  reafoning  which  tends  to  eftabliih  them  univerfally  in  an 
equal  degree  of  eftimation.  It  would  perhaps  be  unjuft  to  deny 
the  good  cfFeiil  of  almoft  every  quack  medicine  on  fomeoccafions  ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  medicines  regularly  prefcribed  for 
particular  perfons  frequently  fail  of  fuccels,  or  fometimes  even 
prove  injurious,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  falutary 
operation  of  noftrums,  adminiftered  without  any  regard  to  the 
various  circumllances  of  patients  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ij.5.  Of  Temperance  and  Intemperance  i  their  EffeBs  on  the  Body 
and  Mind,  and  their  lifiSence  in  prolonging  or  abbreviating  Hw 
man  Life.  By  Edward  Harwood,  D.  D.  ^vo.  zs.  bd.  Jeixed. 
"Becket. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  has  defcribed  the  per- 
nicious effefls  of  intemperance  of  every  kind,  and  the  falutary 
confequences  of  the  oppofite  virtues,  in  a  very  fpirited  and 
agreeable  manner.  —  In  the  ninth  feftion  he  has  given  us  many 
remarkable  inftances  of  longevity,  attained  by  a  uniform  courfe  of 
Temperance,  and  fimplicity  of  diet.  In  the  concluding  chapter  he 
has  exhibited  a  coliedtion  of  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the  greateft 
and  wifeft  phiiofophers  on  this  fubj(-(St;  by  which  it  ippears,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  moft  intelligent  perfons,  in  all  ages  and 
nations  of  the  world,  have  harmf);  ized  in  recommending  tem- 
perance, as  indifpenfably  neccflary  to  the  prefervation  and  well 
being  of  human  nature,  and  in  condemning  excefs  in  eating 
•J  ard 
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•sd  drinking,  as  proJuclive  of  the  worll  eff^ds,  boih  on  the 
body  and  mind,  aod  iaevitably  abbreviating  human  life. 

Ill  the  prefent  age,  when  every  fenfual  indulgence  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  inllance  of  politenefs  and  ipirit,  this  publication 
is  extremely  feafonable,  and  merits  our  warmelt  recommen- 
dation. 

46.  Mifctllaneeu$  and  Fugitive  Pieces.     Vol.  III.    8-v*.    3/.  6</, 

/eiued.    Davies. 

In  this  collection,  the  editor  has  given  us — A  Review  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguftus ;  Obfervations  on  the  Stattf 
of  Affairs  in  1756;  A  Defcription  of  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos  j 
A  Review  of  a  Philofophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  The  Lives  of  Lord  Bolipg- 
broke,  and  Archdeacon  Parnell,  by  Dr.  Goldfmith  ;  The  Life 
of  Father  Paul  Sarpi  ;  The  Life  of  Dr.  Eachard  ;  Fragment  of 
a  Copy  of  Verfes  to  Lord  Maich,  &c.  with  Notes  Variorum^ 
fuppofed  to  be  written  by  B.  Thornton  ;  An  Infpedlor,  N°  66666, 
by  the  fame  ;  Hiftory  of  the  moft  amazing  and  fagaciouj  Eng- 
llfh  Dog,  written  by  himfelf ;  An  Introdudion  to  the  Theory 
of  the  Human  Mind,  by  J.  Ufher,  author  of  Clio  ;  An  Ode  on 
the  Author's  Birth-Day,  by  Hawkins  Brown  ;  An  Author  to 
be  Let,   by  R.  Savage  ;  Public   Spirit,    a  Poem,  by  the  fame  ; 

The  Play-houfe,  a  Satire,  by  A.  D ;   Faftion  Difplayed, 

a  Satire  ;  The  Tears  of  Genius,  an  Ode,  by  J.  T.  An  Ode 
to  Simplicity,  by  the  fame  ;  An  Ode  to  Sympathy  by  the  fame; 
Sympathetic  Blifs,  an  Ode  to  the  Lark,  and  Simplicity,  a  Paf- 
toral,  by  the  authonof  the  Cave  of  Morar ;  the  Cbarafter  of 
Cellini ;  Prologues  by  Mr.  Craddock,  &c. 

This  volume,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  either  of  the  for- 
mer, contains  feveral  valuable  produftions.  Mr.  Thornton's 
Fragment  with  Notes  Variorum  is  a  piece  of  admirable  haraour. 

47.  F'ee  and  Impartial  Remarks  upon  the  J^ettert  nvrilten  by  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer  Stan hbpe.  Earl  cf  Cbcf- 
terfield,  /o  >&/j  .S«  Philip  Stanhope,  E/q.   ^to.    \s.  6d.  Bpw. ' 

In  thefe  Remarks,  the  author  enquires  into,  the  moral itv  of 
fame  of  his  lordlhip's  precepts,  the  juftnefs  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  confii^ency  of  his  principles.  In  gineral,  he  treats  the  noble 
writer  with  fair  argument,  and  ftmttimts  with  pleafantry. 
Thofe  who  have  pcrufed  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield's  Letters  with 
impartiality,  will  probably  admit  tliat  they  are  liable  to  the  ob- 
jeftions  contained  in  thefe  Remarks ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  will  confiderthe  greateft  part  of  that  epiUblary  correfpon- 
dence  as  one  of  the  moll  valuable  publications  of  late  years. 

i^%.  A  P radical  EJfcty  on  a  Cement y  and  Artificial  Stonff  /ujily  /up- 
pe/ed  to.be  tliat  of  ike  Greeks  and  Romans,  Lndj  le'difccvtnd 
by  Monf.  Loriot.      %x>o.    \s.     Cadell. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Romans  appear  to  have  com- 
pleted their  buildings,  with  the  fmall    Hones    they    ufed,   havr 

«f- 
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afforded  matter  of  fjjeculation  tcf  fucceeding  architefls,  t&^ 
fped.ing'  the  nature  of  the  cement  that  they  employed  for  bind- 
ing their  materials,  and  which  could  render  their  buildings  fo 
durable.  Moll  of  the  Roman  monuments  remaining,  if  we 
except  a  fuperficial  coating  with  which  they  arc  faced,  are 
found  to  confift  of  nothing  but  pebbles  and  other  fmall  ftones,ori~ 
ginalty  thrown  together  at  random  in  ca'i'flbns,  and  b6urtd"  with  a 
kind  of  mortar,  which  feems  to  have  been  thin  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  fmalleft  interllices,  and  fo  form  one  folid  whole.  Of 
that  kind  this  mortar  was,  M.  Loriot  certainly  took  the  moft  pro- 
per method  for  difcovering.  He  examined  almcft  all  the  Roman 
monuments  in  France;  he  confidered  all  the  materials  which  na- 
ture afforded  in  the  places  where  they  were  ereded  ;  he  compared 
and  combined  all  the  poffible  local  refources  that  could  have 
been  uled  ;  and  from  the  whole  he  was  induced  to  conclude 
that  the  Romans  employed  no  other  materials  than  fuch  as  are 
made  ufe  of  at  this  day,  but  that  they  had  another  method  of 
mixing  and  ufing  thofe  materials.  He  afcribes  the  whole  efFeft 
to  their  cement,  which,  from  experiments  he  has  tried,  he  fup- 
pofes  eo  have  been  made  by  putting  a  certain  proportion  of 
powdered  quick  lime  to  flacked  lime,  and  kneading  them  to- 
gether. This  mixture  he  has  obferved  to  confolidate  almoft 
as  readily  as  metals  in  fufion,  and  to  become  a  kind  of  inftan- 
taneous  petrification.  This  difcovery,  which  does  great  honour 
to  M.  Lorioi's  ingenuity,  is  not  only  curious',  but  may  be  ren- 
dered of  great  advantage  to  the  public. 

49.  T/pe  Gentleman  and  Buildtrs  Director  ;  tontain'mg  Plain  and 
Familiar  Lijirudions  for  ereSing  e'very  Kind  of  Building,  ac- 
cording to  their  refpe8i've  ClaJ/es,  as  regulated  b;  an  A3  of  Par- 
liament, pajjid  the  laft  SeJ/icns,for  the  better  regulating  of  Build- 
ings, and  more  effeSiually  preventing  Mifcb.e/s  by  Fire.  By' 
William  Robinfon,  Efq,   Zvo.   \s.  6d.     Kearfly. 

The  intention  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  communicate  a  knowledg*^ 
of  the  late  a6l  of  parliament  for  the  regulation  of  buildings, 
which,  as  being  extremely  prolix,  and  often  perplexed,  is  very' 
unfit  to  be  confulted  by  workmen  ;  who  without  fuch  knowledge, 
however,  may  readily  fall  into  trefpafles  that  lead  to  punifli- 
fiient  and  forfeitures.  This  produftion  feems  well  calculated  for' 
anfwering  the  purpofe,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  ufeful. 

50.  The  Complete  Floriji  ;  or  the  Lady  and  G;7ithman^s  Recrtatieh 

in  the  Floiver-Garden.  Mmo,  zs.  Snagg. 
Some  circumllances  afibrd  reafon  to  conje<Sure  that  this  Florirf- 
derives  his  knowledge  from  books  which  are  now  regarded  as' 
rather  antiquated.  J  n  general,  however,  his  direftions  maybe 
accompanied  with  fuccefs,  though  he  might  have  with-held  his 
afirologrcal  rules,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  readers. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  September^  I774« 

Articlb  I. 

The  Antiquities  of  Furnefs  ;  or,  an  Account  of  tie  Royal  Ahhty  ef 
St.  Mary,  in  the  Vale  of  Nightfliade,  near  Dalton  in  Furnefs, 
Belonging  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  George  Cavendilh.  4/0. 
15/.  feiued.    Johnfon. 

IN  treating  of  ancient  buildings  the  end  moft  frequently 
kept  in  view  is  the  mere  gratification  of  curiofity  ;  but  the 
author  of  the  prefent  work  appears  to  be  not  more  afluated 
by  this  principle  than  by  motives  of  a  moral  and  political  na- 
ture. Addrefling  himfelf  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Furnefs,  he  exprefles  his  hope  of  meeting  with  their  approba- 
tion and  encouragement,  by  placing  before  them  the  laudable 
examples  of  their  anceftors  in  every  civil  and  religious  virtue, 
and  by  rendering  them  acquainted  with  the  ancient  cuftoms, 
rights,  and  privileges,  on  >vhich  their  tenures  depend.  A 
plan  {0  well  devifed  ferves  not  only  to  convey  ufeful  knowledge, 
but  likewife  to  excite  a  generous  emulation,  and  muft  fecure 
to  Mr.  Weft  the  favour  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  gratitude 
of  his  provincial  readers. 

The  country  of  Furnefs  is  an  infulated  traft  of  land  in  Lan* 
caftiire,  anciently  poflefled  by  the  Setuntii ;  where  ftands  the 
royal  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Furnefs,  in  the  Vale  of  Night- 
Ihade,  near  Dalton.  After  accurately  defcribing  the  country 
of  Furnefs,  the  author  proceeds  to  deliver  an  account  of  the 
abbey,  concerning  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  founded  on 
the  nones  of  July,  A.D.  1127,  by  Stephen   earl  of  Mortoti 
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and  Bulloign,  afterwards  king  of  England.  It  was  erefled  \fi 
a  place  called  Bekangs-Gill,  a  name  derived  from  Bekang, 
fjgnif'ying  the  Solanum  Lethale,  or  deadly  nightfliade,  whicli 
plant  grows  plentifully  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  monks 
of  this  abbey  were  originally  a  branch,  or  filiation,  from  the 
monaftcry  of  Savigny  in  Nornnandy,  which  at  that  time  had 
been  founded  about  fifteen  years.  Before  Mr.  Weft  profecutes 
his  fubjeft  any  further,  he  takes  a  general  view  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  monaftic  life,  and  entertains  his  readers  with 
an  account  of  the  Ciftercian  and  Savigny  order  of  monks.  He 
gives  the  following  brief  detail  of  the  monaftic  inftitution. 

•  Soon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  had  made  feme  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  Eaft,  the  policy  of  the  Roman  empire  expofed  the 
profeflbrs  of  it  to  many  and  great  inconveniencies,  and  a  fucceffion 
of  bloody  perfecutions  :  the  two  laft,  under  Decius  and  Dioclefian, 
more  efpecialiy  obliged  many  to  betake  themfelves  to  mountains, 
deferts,  and  lolitary  places,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  unre- 
lenting fury  of  thefe  bloody  tyrants  :  there  they  found  a  fafe  re- 
treat, with  time  and  liberty  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the  exercife 
of  piety  and  divine  contemplation,  in  a  courfe  of  moft  rigorous 
mortifications  and  preterr\atural  aufterities.  This  kind  of  life, 
•which  neceflity  gave  rife  to,  was  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the 
Chriftian  emperor?,  embraced  through  choice  ;  and  Pacomius, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  committed  to  writing  rules 
for  regular  focieties,  and  founded  {ome  monafteries  in  the  environs 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt :  this  example  was  foon  after  followed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  j  and,  excluiive  of  the  difputed  an- 
tiquity of  Glaftenbury  Abbey,  it  is  evident  from  Gildas  (the  moll 
ancient  Britifli  author  now  extant)  that  monafteries  had  been  eftab- 
liflied  in  Britain  long  before  St.  Auftin  and  his  companions  came 
thither  :  however,  it  doth  not  appear  that  there  was  any  general 
rule  for  fuch  communities,  but  that  each  abbey  and  monaftery  had 
their  peculiar  regulations.  The  Saxons,  on  their  firft  coming  into 
Britain,  deftroyed  many  of  thefe  religious  communities  5  and  at 
Bancor  ys  Coed,  i.  e.  Bangor  under  the  Wood,  in  Flintfhire, 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  monks  were  inhumanly  butchered  by 
the  Saxcns  themfelves,  after  they  had  in  fome  meafure  embraced 
Chrifl'ianity :  and  all  their  precious  books  and  records  were  de- 
ftroyed ;  a  lofs  the  more  confiderable,  as  it  had  been  the  ftat 
of  learning,  and  the  repofitory  of  every  thing  valuable,  for  ages, 
paft. 

*  The  Saxons,  on  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  founded  many 
monafteries  ;  and  Auftin  the  monk  laid  down  rules  for  their  con- 
duft.  However,  feveral  incurfions  of  the  Danes  were  fatal  to  tire 
Saxon  monks  :  thofe  invaders  robbed,  plundered,  and  burnt,  the 
monafteries ;  and  ftripped,  and  frequently  murdered,  the  defence- 
lefs  monks:  but  after  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, Sr.  Dunftan,  abbot  of  Glaftenbury,  was  the  great  reftorer  of 
monaftic  difcipline  in  England  :  lie  firft  fettled  the  Benediftin  rule 
in  all  its  purity  within  his  own  abbey  of  Glaftenbury,  and  after- 
wards propagated  the  fame  throughout  all  the  religious  houfes  oa 
the  fouth  fide  the  Trent. 

*  The  ftriftnefs  of  the  Benediftin  rule,  the  excellency  of  the 
difcipline  it  enjoined,  the  piety  of  the  monks,  and  the  regulantv^ 
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faf  their  lives,  compared  with  the  conchift  of  the  fecular  canonS^ 
fcafily  brought  over  the  nntion  to  approve  the  reform  ;  and  king 
Edgar  himfblffeconded  it  with  his  royal  authority.  This  reform 
ivas  effeiSed  about  the  middle  r f  the  tenth  century,  and  Was  con- 
fined to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent  5  for  it  was  not  till  fome  time 
after  the  Conqueft,  that  the  Benediftin  niie  made  any  progrefs  on 
the  north  fide  the  Trent.  From  the  death  of  Edgar  and  St.  D^ri' 
ftan,  the  reformation  of  religious  houfes  was  at  a  Hand  till  after 
the  Conqueft,  when  archbifhop  Lanfranc  obli;^ed  all  the  monks  of 
the  old  way,  who  had  not  fubmitted  to  the  abbot  of  Glaltenbury's 
reform,  to  accept  of  the  Benediftin  rule:  this  was  agreed  on  in  ^ 
council  held  at  London,  A.  D.  1075,  whereby  a  greater  uniformity 
of  diCcipiine  was  obfervcd  in  all  the  monalleries  through  England, 
than  had  ever  before  taken  place.' 

The  learned  author  next  enquires  at  what  period  monks 
were  firft  introduced  into  England,  and  delivers  the  reafons 
generally  aifigned  for  the  rapid  progreft  of  the  fevcral  religi- 
ous orders  in  this  kingdom.  From  the  character  of  the  Nor- 
man princes  there  is  good  ground  for  fufpefting  that  the  fa- 
vour they  Ihewed  to  thefe  iuHitutions  proceeded  rather  from 
political  than  religious  motives  ;  but  in  confirmation  of  their 
being  partly  influenced  by  the  latter,  Mr.  Weft  prefents  us 
with  the  tranflatlon  of  a  grant  of  king  Henry  I.  to  the  priory 
of  Gyfljurgh,  in  the  eaft  tiding  of  Yorkfhire.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  dnd  undivided  Trir.ity.  By  the  m\i- 
nificent  gifts  of  kings  and  princes,  the  church  is  enlarged,  and  now 
fpreads  herfelf  over  the  world.  We  alfo  rejoice  that  in  cur  king- 
dom the  number  is  increafed  j  by  which  rclTgion  is  augmented, 
and  the  numbers  of  religious  multiplied,  by  whofe  prayers  the 
ftrength  of  our  kingdom  is  cftabliff.ed,  and  a  paflage  to  rhat  of 
Heaven  is  mercifully  opened  to  fuch  as  truly  feck  for  it.  Where- 
fore I  Henry,  by  the  difpofition  of  God,  kmg  of  the  Englifli,  foil 
of  William  the  Great,  for  the  good  of  my  foul,  the  foul  of  my 
wife,  and  the  (bulsof  my  predeceflbrs,  do  by  roval  authority  grant 
and  coTifirm  whatever  Robert  de  Brus  hath  given  to  the  church  of 
Gifburgh,  and  the  brethren  there  regularly  ferving  God,  as  well 
the  church  itl'elf,  as  the  lands,  pofleflions,  and  other  rents,  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  holy  church,  &:c.** 

After  producing  a  great  number  of  ancient  charters,  the 
author  treats  of  the  order,  drcfs,  and  privileges  of  the  monks 
of  Furn^fs;  in  the  courfc  of  which  detail  we  meet  with  many 
interefling  remarks  relative  to  the  appropriation  of  tythes.  In 
the  fubfequent  chapter,  we  find  a  catalogue  of  the  abbots  of 
Furnefs,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  account  of  the  fcite  and 
building  of  the  abbey.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers 
we  fliall  felcct  this  part  of  the  work. 

*  This  abbey  was  well  fituated  to  anfwer  all  the  views  and  pur- 
pofes  of  its  afcetic  inhabitants,  Furnefs  being  a  kind  of  peniniula, 
or  nafe  or  nefs  of  land,  as  its  name  imports,  defended  on  the 
north  and  fouth  by  dangerous  quick-fands,    oiv  the  wtftby  St. 
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George's  channel,  or  the  Irifti  fea,  and  having  Fumefs  Fells  or  the 
eaft,  which  in  thofe  days  were  covered  with  woods;  and  the  roads 
leading  to  it,  being  then  but  little  frequented,  fecured  the  country 
in  fome  meafure  from  the  din  of  war,  and  the  incurHons  of  the 
free-booters  who  lived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and,  as  often  as  national  quarrels  gave  oc- 
cafion,  gratified  their  paflion  for  plunder,  by  pillaging,  robbing, 
and  often   demolifliing  thefe  repofitories  of  envied  wealth,    and 
feats  of  eafe  and  plenty.    This  was  often  the  ill  fate  of  fuch  ab- 
bies  and  religious  houfes  as  were  founded  in  the  open  country, 
within  the  reach  of  a  Scottifh  incurfion,  that  is,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Humber  and  Severn.     From  thefe  calamities  Fumefs  was, 
by  the  advantage  of  fituatibn,  in  a  great  meafure  freed.     Near  the 
extremity  of  this  nefs  of  land,  towards  the  weft,  a  deep  narrowr 
vale  ftretches  itfelf  from  the  north,  and  opens  to  the  fouth  :  it  is 
well  watered  with  a  rivulet  of  fine  water  collefted  from  the  adja- 
cent fprings,  with  many  convenient  places  for  mills  and  fi(h-ponds. 
About  midway  down  this  vale,    the  abbey  ftands.     The  fite  is 
gloomy  and   romantic,    and  there  grows  the  Lethal  Bekan,    or 
deadly  night-fliade,  from  whence  the  vale  had  firft  the  name  of 
Bekangs-Gill,     This  vale,  at  its  opening  to  the  fouth,  forms  au 
agreeable  afpeit  to  the  mid- day  fun.    A  folitary  and  private  place, 
fo  well  formed  and  accommodated  for  religious  retreat,  drew  the 
attention  of  Evans,  with  his  aflbciates,  and  fixed  them  there.    The 
buildings  took  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vale  j  and  the  rock  from 
whence  the  ftones  were  taken,  in  fome  parts  made  place  for  and 
overtopped  the  edifice.   Hence  it  is  (6  fecreted  by  the  high  grounds 
and  eminences  that  furround  it,  as  not  to  be  difcovered  at  any 
diftance.     There  fuch  terrafles,  leading  to  different  views  of  the 
ftately  ruins,   might  be  formed,    as  would  equal,  if  not  furpafs, 
any  in  England.     As  to  the  building  itfelf,    the  remains  of  it 
breathe  the  plain  fimplicity  of  tafte,  which  is  met  with  in  molt 
houles  belonging  to   the  Ciftercian  monks,  which  were  erected 
about  the  fame  time  with  Furnefs  abbey.     The  chapter-houfe  is 
the  only  building  belonging  to  it,  that  is  marked  with  any  ele- 
gance of  Gothic  iculpture  ;  but  its  roof  hath  of  late  been  fufFered 
(proh  dolor  !)  to  fall  in.     The  eaft  end  of  the  church  feenis  to  have 
been  an  additional  part,  intervded  for  a  belfrey,  to  eafe  the  main 
tower;  but  that  is  as  plain  as  the  reft  :  had  the  monks  even  in- 
tended it,  the  ftone  would  not  admit   of  fuch  work  as  has  been 
executed  at  Fountains  and  Kieval  abbies.     The  eaft  end  of  the 
church  contained  five  altars,  befides  the  high  altar,  as  the  diftin^t 
chapels  ftiew  ;  and  probably  there  was  a  private  altar  in    the  fa- 
crifty.    As  to  magnitude,  it  was  the  fecond  in  England  belonging 
to  the  Ciftercian  monks,  and  in  opulence  the  next  after  Fountains 
abbey  in  Yorkihire.    The  church  and  cloifters  were  enconipaflcd 
with  a  wall,  which  commenced  at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  great  door, 
and  formed  the  ftrait  inclofure,  and  a  fpace  of  ground,  to  the 
"amount  of  fixty-five  acres,   was  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  ftone 
wall,  which  inclofed  their  mills,   kilns,  ovens  and  ftews  for  re- 
ceiving their  fifli,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.     This  wa^ 
the  great  incloiure,  now  called  the  Deer  park. 

*  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  were  nmongft  the 
monks  diflFerent  claftes,  to  each  of  which  difterent  departments 
wereaffigned.  The  monks  who  attended  the  church  fervice,  were 
confined  to  ftrift  filence,  and  ftrait  inclofure ;  the  times  for  con- 
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terfation  were,  after  dinner,  in  the  Locutorium,  or  converfation. 
room,  and  on  fome  particular  days,  when  they  had  liberty  to  walk 
abroad  in  company  for  exercife  and  relaxation,  they  being  but  fel- 
dom  permitted  to  receive  or  return  vifits.  The  other  clafs  of  monks 
were  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  performing  the  fer- 
vile  wotks  of  the  monaftery. 

*  The  abbey  of  Fumefs  was  a  mother  monaftery,  and  had  under 
her  nine  houles,  four  of  which  were  filiations  from  Furnefs.  i.  The 
monaliery  of  Caldre,  in  Cumberland  j  2.  Swinfliead,  or  Swyn- 
iheved  abbey,  in  Lincolnftiirc  5  3.  The  abbey  of  Ruflin,  in  Man  j 
4.  fermol,  in  Ireland  j  5.  Ynesj  6.  Holy  Crofs ;  7,  Wythuea  j 
8,  Corkonrouth  ;  9.  Ynefclughen  ;  with  Arkelo,  and  Bello- 
Becio. 

'  At  the  difTolution,  the  revenues  of  Furnefs  abbey,  according 
to  Dugdale,  were  valued  at  805).  i6s.  according  to  Speed,  966I.  7s. 
In  the  thirty- hrft  and  thirty  fecond  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward I.  the  rents  were  1599I.  8*<  %d.  as  aflerted  in  a  manufcript  iu 
the  Manchefter  library.' 

The  author  then  prefcnts  us  with  an  agreement  between 
the  abbot  6f  Furnefs  and  his  tenants,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII ;  a  furvey  of  the  revenues  of  the  r.bbey,  immediately  be- 
fore the  diflblution  ;  the  fum  of  the  domeftic  provifions  paid 
by  the  tenants  to  the  abbey,  with  an  cftim  ite  of  the  compa- 
rative value  to  the  prefent  time.  It  appears  from  this  account 
that  the  fum  total  of  the  rents  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Furnefs,  amounted  1094.61.  zs.  lod.  of  the  money  of  thofe 
times. 

The  articles  which  Mr.  Weft  next  produces  are,  a  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Surrender  of  the  Abbey  to  King  Henry  Vlll.  the 
Grant  of  the  Re.f\ory  of  Dalton  to  Roger  Pyle,  the  laft  Abbot 
of  Furnefs  ;  General  ReflciSlions  on  the  Diflblution  of  Monaf- 
teries ;  with  the  State  of  Furnefs  after  the  Dilfolution.  After 
a  variety  of  articles  of  a  fimilar  nature,  ferving  to  elucidate 
the  hiftory  of  his  fubjcft,  the  author  favours  us  with  an  ab« 
llrad  of  the  cuftoms  of  feveral  manors  in  Furnefs.  eftabli/hed 
fmce  the  dilfolution.  The  account  of  thefe,  in  the  following 
paflage,  will  Ihew  how  much  they  breathe  the  fpirit  of  the 
feudal  lyftem. 

*  Each  manor,  within  the  lordlhip  of  Furnefs,  has  its  own  code 
of  culloms  and  bye-laws,  by  which  the  tenants  are  governed,  and 
upon  which  the  tenures  depend  j  but,  as  thefe  cuftoms  are  all 
formed  by  one  general  fcale,  of  feudal  fubordination,  it  will  be  pro- 
per,  firlt,  to  (how  the  particulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  then  give 
fome  of  them  at  large. 

*  In  the  manor  ot  Kirkby  Irelith,  the  widow  is  intitled,  during 
her  widowhood,  to  the  moiety  of  the  eftate  whereof  her  huiband 
died  ieifed,  but  forfeits  her  right  thereto  upon  marriage,  or  breach 
of  chaitity. 

*  Every  tenant,  upon  being  admitted  to  a  tenement,  pays  to  the 
iQrd  of  the  manor  twenty  years  quit-rent  for  a  fine. 
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*  Every  intire  tenement  was  formerly  obliged  to  keep  one  horfi 
jind  harnefs  for  the  king's  fervice,  on  the  borders,  or  elfewhere  j 
(thcfe  were  called  Summer  Nags,  of  which  thirty  were  kept  in 
Kirkby  ;)  and  was  alio  to  furnifli  a  boon  plough,  and  a  boon  har- 
row ;  that  is,  a  day's  plowing  and  harrowing;  and  no  one  is  to 
jet  his  land,  for  any  term  exceeding  feven  years,  without  licence. 

•  Tenements  iri  this  manor  are,  by  trcafon  or  felony,  forfeited 
to  the  lord. 

•  A  tenant  convicted  of  wilfnl  perjury  forfeits  to  the  lord  twenty 
years  rent,  and  for  petty  larceny,  ten  years  rent.| 

*  In  the  manor  of  Pennington,  the  tenant,  on  hisadmi/Tion,  pay? 
a  fine  of  lixteen  years  quit-rent. 

*  On  the  death  of  the  lord,  and  upon  every  change  of  lord  by 
defcent,  the  tenant  pays  a  further  fine  of  fix  years  quit-rent  j 
and  a  running  fine,  town  term,  or  greflbm,  is  payable  every  feventh 
year. 

f  The  heir,  where  there  is  a  widow,  pays  a  heriot. 

•  Every  tenant  is  obliged  to  carry  a  horfe-load  once  a  year  to 
Muncaller,  and  half  a  horfe  load  to  Lancafter. 

'•  Every  ten  mt  muft  plant  two  trees  of  the  fame  kind  for  every 
one  that  he  falls.  The  cuftoms  of  this  manor  were  eliabliflied  by 
a  decree  in  Chancery,  March  20,  1654,  in  purfuance  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into,  between  Jofeph  Pennington,  of  Muncalter,  efq. 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  tenants. 

'  In  the  manor  of  Muchland,  the  tenant,  on  being  admitted  to 
liis  tenement,  pays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  two  years  rent,  over 
and  above  the  ufual  annual  rent, 

f  Eyery  tenant  paying  40s.  rent  was  formerly  obliged  to  fincj 
p  horfe  and  harnefs,  for  the  king's  fervice,  on  the  borders,  or  elfe^ 
5*hefe. 

''  Every  tenant,  who  pays  20s,  a  year's  rent,  was  to  furnifli  a 
man  harnafied  for  the  king's  fervice. 

'  Every  old  tenant  paid  a  grefl'om  of  one  year's  rent  on  the  death 
of  the  lord,  and  every  new  tenant  pays  two  years  rent  to  the  next 
heir.  The  widow,  in  this  manor,  has  bne  third  of  the  tenement  dur- 
ing her  chaile  widowhood, 

■*  If  a  tenement  is  not  prefented  within  a  year  and  a  day  after 
the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  if  it  be  fold,  fet,  or  Jet,  without  pay- 
ing the  fine,  or  greifom,  for  a  year  and  day  ;  then  the  lord,  if  there 
be  not  good  diiirefs  upon  the  grounds,  may  feife  luch  tenement 
into  his  hands  as  a  forfeiture,  &c. 

"*  The  cuitoms  of  this  manor  were  confirmed  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
pn  the  3d  of  March,  in  the  9th  year  of  her  reign. 

f  In  the  manor  of  Lowick,  the  cuftoms  are  much  the  fame  as  in 
Kirkby  frelitii,  except  in  the  article  of  forfeitures.  In  this  manor, 
the  running  grefibm,  or  town  term,  is  a  year's  rent,  every  feventh 
year,  paid  to  the  lord.  There  are  four  houfe-lookers  annually 
appointed  for  reviewing,  and  afllgning  timber  for  neceffary  re- 
pairs. '     '    ' 

f  In  ihe  manor  of  Npvel-Hall,  the  admittance  fine  is  two  years 
rent,  over  andabove  the  accultomed  yearly  rent.  The  heriot,  on 
the  change  of  lord,  is  half  a  year's  rent.  The  running  greffom, 
or  town  term,  is  half  a  year's  rent  every  feventh  year.  Every  te- 
nant yiaying  205.  rent  was  fgrmerly  to  keep  a  horfe  harneficd  in 
^eadinefs  for  the  king's  fervice,  The  widow  in  this  manor,  if  the 
jfirlt  wife,  to  have  half  the  tenement  j  but  if  flie  be  a  latter  wife, 
h)ti\  only  one  third  of  the  tenement, 

^'*'  -  -        '     '  f  A  te- 
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*  A  tenant  within  this  manor  may,  whenever  he  pleaies,  give 
lais  tenement  to  any  of  his  fons;  and,  in  default  of  fons,  to  any 
of  his  daughters,  as  he  thinks  fit.  A  tenant  may  let,  or  mortgage, 
any  tenement,  or  part  of  it,  for  a  year,  without  licence;  and  may 
fell  his  whole  tenant  right,  or  any  part  of  it,  with  licence  from  the 
lord. 

♦  The  cuftoms  of  this  manor  were  confirmed  by  king  James  Ii 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  1603. 

<  N.  li.  The  rents  mentioned  above  are  the  old  and  immutable 
rents.* 

Mr.  Weft  proceeds  to  relate  fome  particulars  relating  to  the 
priory  of  CoDiHiead,  and  the  reftory  of  Ulverftoiie,  after 
which  he  prefents  us  with  a  fynopfis  of  the  Furnefs  families, 
introduced  with  the  following  juft  refledions. 

<  It  has  been  a  prevailing  paflion  in  every  age,  and  amongft  all 
nations,  whether  civilil'ed  or  barbarous,  to  cultivate  a  high  opinion 
of  themfelves,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from  renowned 
anceltors;  and  this  partiality,  in  the  early  periods  of  (bciety,  has 
been  of  fmgular  fervice  in  animating  the  undertaking,  and  inforc- 
ing  the  execution{*of  the  inoll  daring  enterpril'es  for  ttie  good  of 
the  l^ate.  The  iame  fpiiit  diifufes  iticif  into  particular  iamiJies, 
who,  catching  the  national  cnthufialin  of  illuftrious  dcfcent,  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  eminent  fcrvices  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cabinet ;  and  though  it  fliouid  be  granted,  that  the  ideal  nncelior, 
decorated  with  iiditious  virtues,  is  the  idol  of  credulity  and  ro* 
msnce,  yet  the  real  defendants  are  no  lels  iafpired  w.th  the  high 
notion  of  their  national,  or  family  importance,  and  a  contempt  of 
every  thing  unworthy  of  the  (ame.  However  puerile  this  national 
attachment,  or  family  prejudice,  may  appear  to  the  civilifed  fcep- 
tic  of  the  day,  refined  into  the  dilbciief  of  every  truth,  and  Heeled 
againft  the  partial  tender  feelings  of  the  heart  ;  yet  to  derive  an 
importance  from  defcent,  is  itlelf  liiudab'.e,  and  uleful  to  fociety  t 
but  where  fads  arc  alcertaincd  from  authentic  records,  fufficicnt  to 
mark  the  illurtrious  origin  of  a  nation,  tribe,  or  tamily,  from  an- 
cellors  of  high  antiquity,  fuch  defcent  is  to  be  conlidered  as  a  per- 
petuity of  lucceilion  in  tlie  prcfent  lepreltntatives,  with  obliga- 
tion of  conveying  the  fame  to  their  poftcrity  :  and  this  fccms  t<j  be 
the  genuine  meaning,  and  natural  Ir.ngnage,  of  that  partiality  to 
national  and  fiuuily  anceftors,  which  tharaderifes  all  men,  civil 
or  barbarous,  and  is  found  in  one  of  the  great  principles  of  focial 
compad,  "  amor  patrize,"  that  partiality  tclt  by  every  one  for  the 
nation  he  belongs  to. 

•  And  as  the  tranfadions  of  the  diftant  progenitor  are  in  ge- 
neral cxprelUve  of  the  warmeft  afi'edion,  and  glow  of  tender  paf- 
fions  ;  the  memory  of  them  becomes  more  interelling,  and  the  iu- 
llrudions  more  pleafing  and  perfuafive.' 

The  Synopfis  exhibits  a  Ihort  hiftorical  account  of  fixteea 
families,  which  have  poflefled  cftates  in  the  country  of  Furnefs 
through  a  period  of  many  age'.  This  fubjcd  is  fucceeded  by 
a  view  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  Furnefs,  extraded  fioin 
the  parifh  regifters  :  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  large 
Appendix,  containing  the  copies  of  charters^  and  other  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  hiltory  of  Furnefs.     Among  ihefe  wc  meet 
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with  an  abftraft  of  a  bill  prepared,  after  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
lefler  raonafleries,  to  be  paffed  into  an  aft  of  parliament  for  the 
fupport  of  hofpitality,  relief  of  the  poor,  &c.  This  bill  is 
copied  from  the  original  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  ahd  affords  a 
proof  of^the  neceflity  to  which  the  poor  were  reduced  by  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  religious  houfes.  Whether  its  not  being 
paffed  into  a  law  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  traditional  hof-  i 
pitality  of  our  anceftors,  which  rendered  fuch  an  eftablifh- 
ment  unneceffary,  we  flaall  leave  undetermined.  The  very 
propofal  of  the  bill,  however,  is  repugnant  to  that  idea.  The 
bill  is  as  follows, 

*  — ■  In  they  niofl:  humble  wyfe  fchewed  unto  yor.  moft  royall 
jnajte.  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporall,  and  all  other  yor.  moft 
lovyng  fubjeft,  the  commons  yn  thys  yor.  moft  highe  court  of  par- 
liament aflemblyd,  That  when  of  late,  yn  yor.  parliament  holden 
at  Wertm.  the  forth  daye  of  February,  yn  the  xxvijth  of  yor.  moft' 
gracious  reign,  among  other,  it  was  ther  ordenyd,  eftabliflid,  and 
enafted,  tliat  yor,  royal!  majefte  ftiold  have  and  enjoy,  to  you,  yor, 
heirs  and  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  all  and  finguler  fuch  monafteryes, 
pr'oryes,  and  other  religios  houfes  of  monks,  chanons,  and  nons^ 
of  what  kyuds  or  condicion,  of  habit,  rules,  or  order,  foever  they 
wer,  notwithftanding,  which  had  not  above  the  cler  yerly  value 
of  iic  'i'°.  &c.  by  raeanes  whereof  many  and  divers  religeous  houfe* 
withyn  your  realme  wer  fupprefled  accordingly  j  fome  other  again, 
as  yet,  remain  unfuprefiyd  :  and  Albeyt,  moft  drad  foverayn" 
lord,  at  the  makyng  of  the  fayd  aft,  it  was  thought  that  we  might 
full  well  therby  have  advanced  the  revenues  of  yor.  noble  crown, 
without  prejudice  or  hurt  of  onyyor.  poor  fubjefts,  or  of  the  com- 
mon wealtii  of  this  yor.  realme;  yet  neverthelefs,  the  experience, 
which  we  have  had  by  thofe  houfes  that  alrady  be  fuprefled, 
fcheweth  playnly  unto  us,  that  a  great  hurt  and  decay  is  thereby 
comen,  and  herafter  fhall  come  to  thys  yo'r  realme,  and  gret  ern- 
poveriftiing  of  many  yo'r  poor  obedient  fubjefts  for  lak  of  hofpi- 
talite,  and  good  houfholdyng,  that  was  wont  in  them  to  be  kept, 
to  the  gret  releffe  the  poor  people  of  all  the  countries  adjoynyng 
to  the  (aid  monafteryes,  befid  the  maintenance  of  many  fuch  hol- 
bondmen  and  laborurs  that  daylye  wer  kept  on  the  fayd  rehgeoua 
houfes. 

*  It  may  therefor  pleas  your  highnes  of  your  accoftoraable  good- 
nefs,  at  the  contemplacion  of  the  humble  petition  of  us  yo'r  trew 
and  faithfull  fubjefts,  and  for  the  entire  love  and  afFe^ion  that 
yo'r  majeftie  hathe  alwayes  born,  and  berreth  to  the  common 
wealthe  of  this  yo'r  realme  ;  that  it  may  be  enabled  by  aufthorite 
of  this  prefent  parliament,  that  all  and  every  perfon  or  perfons, 
which  have  taken  ony  of  the  faid  monafteryes  (that  is  to  fay,  the 
nianfion,  place,  or  fcyt  of  the  monafterye,  with  the  demynes  therto 
belonging)  yn  ferm  of  yo'r  highnefs,  or  of  ony  yo'r  officers,  hav- 
ing auftoritie  to  make  leafe  of  the  fame,  or  that  hereafter  ftiall  take, 
&c.  under  the  feal  of  yo'r  court  of  augmentacion,  fhall,  after  the 
feft  of  St.  Michell  th'archangell,  next  enfueyng,  dwell  and  keep 
houfe  upon  the  faid  fcite,  &c,  or  ellys  to  make  a  leafe  of  the  fame  to 
fome  other  fubftanfcial  farmor,  which  Ihall  dwell,  &c.  there  to  keep 
hofpitality,  accordyng  to  their  habilnes  and  degres,  wherby  the  land 
may  be  manured  and  tilled  for  the  fufScient  fynijing  of  the  faid 
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hofpitalite;  laborars  alfo  and  fervants  maybe  fett  to  work,  and 
the  pour  peoplex)f  the  country  adjoynyng  greatly  refrelhed  and  re- 
Jeved  therby. 

•  Be  yt  alfo  enafted,  &c.  that  all  graunts,  feal»,  and  excliaungcs, 
of  ony  of  the  fatd  monarterycs,  or  ony  parcel!  therunto  belong- 
ing, made,  or  that  hereafter  (hall  be  made,  by  yo'r  highnes,  &c. 
to  ony  of  yo'r  loving  fubjefls,  (hall  (land  good  and  cfFeftual  to 
them,  &c.  accjrdyng  to  the  tenur  and  words  of  the  graunts  to 
them  made;  nevertheles  that  they,  ther  heirs,  &c.  (hall  dwell  and 
keep  hofpitality  upon  the  mnnfion,  &c.  fo  to  them  graunted,  or 
ells  to  make  leafys  of  the  fame  with  all  the  demaynes  thereunto 
belongyng,  to  other  honeft  (armors,  &c.  and  that  as  well  the 
grauncees  as  the  \tScts,  befor  reherfed,  obferve  this  ordination, 
upon  payn  of  forfaytur  of  x'.  for  every  monuh  that  they  fo  offend, 
the  on  half  therof  to  be  to  the  ufe  of'^  our  fovraign  lord  the  king, 
the  other  half  to  him  that  will  fue  therfor  by  byll,  aftion,  &c. 
Provided  always,  that  t^s  adl  take  pl.-^ce  in  all  monatteryes  that  be 
alrcdy  furpreflcd,  or  which  be  on  this  lide  the  ryver  of  Trent,  al- 
though the  fuppreflion  df  the  fame  be  yet  defFercd.' 

The  work  is  illuftratcd  with  a  map  of  the  Liberty  of  Furnefs; 
a  Plan  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  ;  a  pcrfpctUve  View  of  its 
Ruins  elegantly  engraved  ;  and  an  Engraving  of  its  common 
$eal.  The  contents  of  the  volume  in  general,  evince  Mr. 
"Weft  to  have  been  extremely  alfiduous  in  his  refearches,  and 
while  they  call  a  dear  light  on  a  part  of  the  Englifh  antiquities* 
they  mu(l  in  a  particular  manner  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the 
iahabitants  of  Furnefs. 

JI.   A  Voyagt  toiuardi  the  North  PoU  undtrtakin  hj  hit  Maje/iyt 
'Command  1773.     ^  Conftantine  John  Phipps,  4/*.  iz/.  6/. 
hoards.     Nourfe. 


THE  difcovery  of  a  paflfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  north 
pole  has  long  been  confidcred  as  an  objeft  of  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  as  it  would  greatly  Ihortea 
the  voyage  to  thofe  parts,  and  affoid  us  no  fmall  advantage 
over  Spain  and  Portugal  in  our  navigation  to  the  Spice  Iflandc. 
Upon  this  idea  the  profecution  of  fuch  a  difcovery  was  firft 
^uggefted,  and  warmly  recommended  to  king  Henry  VIII.  by 
Robert  Thorne,  a  merchant  of  Briftol,  in  the  year  1517.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  this  zealous  projedlor,  that  the  clinoate  of 
the  polar  region  could  not  be  intemperately  cold  (he  means, 
no  doubt,  in  fummer)  on  account  of  the  fun's  continuing 
annually  in  the  horizon  for  a  length  of  time.  But  this  opi- 
nion, however  apparently  well  founded,  experience  has  con- 
firmed to  be  erroneous  :  and  we  queftion  whether  the  national 
advantage  generally  fuppofed  to  refuU  from  fuch  a  difcovery, 
would  not  prove  equally  ideal.  For,  admitting  that  a  north- 
taft  paffagc  to  Af«  were  really  prafticable,  it  is  more  that* 
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probable  that  Ruflia,  on  account  of  her  vicinity,  would  di'av^ 
the  greateft  emohiment  from  the  difoovery  ;  and  that  the  Bii-' 
tifh  commerce,  initead  of  being  increafed,  would  aftually  be 
injured  by  the  event.  Whatever  idea,  however,  has  formerly 
been  entertained  of  the  pradticabiHty  of  the  paflage  in  quef- 
tion,  the  journal  now  before  us  feems  fufficient  fully  to  extin- 
tinguifh  the  expetlation  of  its  ever  being  efFecled.  The  fea- 
fon  in  which  this  voyage  was  performed  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  mod  favourable  for  the  execution  of  the  defign  ; 
notwiihftanding  which  circumftance,  we  find  it  was  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty  that  the  voyagers  could  penetrate  fo  far  as 
within  nearly  fcven  degrees  of  the  pole.  Convinced,  at 
length,  that  the  greateft  efforts  of  human  induftry  never  can 
furmoiuu  the  eternal  barriers  with  which  nature  has  encircled 
the  polar  region,  the  philofophical  world  muft  renounce  the 
pleafiiig  hope  of  carrying  their  refcarches  beyond  the  frozen 
limits  of  navigation,  and  content  themfelves  with  the  obferv- 
ations  that  have  been  made  in  the  profecution  of  the  ardu- 
ous defign,  which  has  at  lead  contributed  to  the  advancement 
©f  nautical  knowledge. 

The  honourable  writer  of  the  journal  informs  us  in  his  In- 
trodudlion,  that  this  voyage  was  undertaken  in  confequence 
of  an  application  from  the  Royal  Society  to  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, laid  by  his  lordfhip  before  his  majefty,  for  erideavouring 
to  afcertain  how  far  navigation  was  practicable  towards  the 
north  pole.  The  fhips  with  which  it  was  performed  were  the 
Racehorfe  and.CarcaCs  bombs,  which  were  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  in  the  completeft  manner.  With  every  ncceflary  provi- 
fion  for  the  voyage,  and  with  the  beft  digefted  plan  for  rendering 
it  fubfervient  to  ufeful  obfervation,  the  fhips  failed  from  the 
Nore  on  June  2d,  177?,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Phipps,  whofe  accurate  journal  does  equal  honour  to  his  zeal 
for  the  fervice,  and  to  his  naval  abilities. 

We  Ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  relation  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  on  this  voyage,  from  the  ice  with  which 
the  fliips  were  furrounded. 

*  Aiiguft  ift.  The  ice  preffed  in  faft  ;  there  was  not  now  the 
fmallett  opening}  the  two  (hips  were  within  lefs  than  two  lengths 
of  each  other,  feparated  by  ice,  and  neither  having  room  to  turn. 
The  ice,  which  had  been  all  flat  the  day  before,  and  almoft  level 
with  the  water's  edge,  was  now  in  many  places  forced  higher  than 
the  main  yard,  by  the  pieces  fqueezing  together.  Our  latitude 
this  day  at  noon,  by  the  double  altitude,  was  80°  37'. 

•  2.  Thick  foggy  wet  weather,  blowing  frefh  to  the  Weftward; 
the  ice  immediately  about  the  (hips  rather  loofer  than  the  day  be- 
fore, but  yet  hourly  fetting  in  fo  faft  upon  us,  that  there  feemed 
to  be  no  probability  of  getting  the  fiiipsout  again,  without  a  ftrong 
ieaft,  Of  north  eaft  wind.    There  was  not  the  fmalleft  appearance 
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«f  open  water,  except  a  little  towards  the  weft  point  of  the  north 
jeaft  land.  The  feven  iflands  and  north  ealt  land,  with  the  frozen 
fea,  formed  almoft  a  bafon,  leaving  but  about  four  points,  opening 
for  the  ice  to  drift  out,  in  cafe  of  a  change  of  wind. 

*  3,  The  weather  very  ^rtne,  clear,  and  calm  ;  we  perceived 
that  the  (hips  had  been  driven  far  to  the  eaftward  ;  the  ice  wai 
much  clofer  than  before,  and  the  paiiiige  by  which  we  had  come 
in  from  the  weftward  clofed  up,  no  open  water  being  in  fight,  ei- 
tner  in  th.it  or  any  other  quarter.  The  pilots  having  exprefled  a 
wifti  to  get  if  poilible  farther  out,  the  (hips  companies  were  fet 
to  work  at  tive  in  the  morr.ing,  to  cut  a  pafTa^e  through  the  ice, 
and  warp  through  the  fmail  openings  to  the  weitward.  We  found 
the  ice  very  deep,  having  fawed  funietimes  through  pieces  twelve 
feet  thick.  This  labour  was  continued  the  whole  day,  but  without 
any  fuccefs  ;  our  utmoft  etibrts  not  having  moved  the  (hips  above 
thrte  hundred  yards  to  the  weftward  through  the  ice,  at  the  famt 
time  that  they  had  been  driven  (together  with  the  ice  itfeif,  to 
which  thty  were  fall)  far  to  the  N  E  and  eaftward,  by  the  current  j 
wbich  liad  alio  forced  the  loofe  ice  from  the  weftward,  between 
the  iflands,  where  it  became  packed,  and  as  6rm  as  the  main 
body. 

*  4.  Quite  calm  till  evening,  when  we  were  flattered  with  alight 
air  to  the  eatlward,  which  did  not  la(t  long,  and  had  no  favour- 
arble  elfedl.  The  wind  was  now  at  N  W,  with  a  very  thick  fog, 
the  (hip  driving  to  the  eaftward.  The  pilots  feemed  to  appre- 
hend that  the  ice  extended  very  far  to  the  fouthward  and  wcft- 
.ward. 

*  5.  The  probabiliiy  of  getting  the  ftiips  out  appearing  every 
hour  lefs,  aud  the  feafon  being  already  far  advanced,  fome  fpeedy 
rcfolution  became  uecclfaiy  as  to  the  Iteps  to  be  taken  (or  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  people.  As  the  fituation  of  tlic  (hips  prevented 
us  from  ((^cing  the  (tatc  of  the  ice  to  the  weftward,  by  which  our 
future  proceedings  muft  in  a  great  mcafure  be  determined,  I  fent 
Mr.  Wa'.den,  one  of  the  midftiipmen,  with  two  pilots,  to  an  ifland 
about  twelve  miles  o(f,  which  I  have  diftinguilhed  in  the  charts  by 
the  name  of  Walden's  Ifland,  to  fee  where  the  open  water  lay. 

*  6.  Mr.  Wa'.den  and  the  pilots,  who  were  lent  tl;e  day  b'.fore 
to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  ice  from  the  ifland,  returned  this 
morning  with  an  account,  that  t!ie  ice,  though  clofe  all  about  us, 
was  open  to  the  weftw.ird,  round  the  point  by  which  we  came  in. 
They  alio  told  me,  that  when  upon  the  ifland  they  had  the  wind 
very  frcfli  to  the  eaftward,  though  where  the  (hips  lay  it  had  been 
almoft  calni  all  d;.y.  Thi.s  circumftance  confidcrably  lelTened  the 
hopes  we  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  immediate  tfFcdt  of  an 
e^ilterly  wind  in  clearing  the  bay.  We  liad  but  one  alternative  j 
either  patiently  to  wait  the  event  of  the  weaiher  upon  the  (hips, 
in  hopts  of  getting  tliem  out,  or  to  betake  ourleives  to  the  boats. 
The  (hips  iicid  diiven  into  (hoal  water,  having  but  fourteen  fa- 
thom. Should  they,  or  the  ice  to  which  they  were  faff,  take  the 
ground,  thty  n\uft  be  inevitably  lofl,  and  probably  overfet.  The 
hopes  of  getting  the  (hips  out  was  not  haltily  to  be  lelinquilhed, 
noc  obflinately  a.dhered  to,  till  all  other  means  of  retreat  were  cut 
off.  ijaving  no  harbour  to  lodge  them  in^  it  would  be  impolli- 
bie  to  winter  them  here,  with  any  probability  of  their  being 
again  I'erviceable  ;  our  provilions  would  be  very  rtiort  for  fuch  an 
undertaking,  were  it  otherwife  feafibie  j  and  I'uppodng,  what  ap- 
Rfia;'e,d  i;npg(rible,  that  we  could  get  to  the  neaiell  rocks,  and  m:tke 
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ibme  conveniences  for  wintering,  being  now  in  an  unfrequented 
part,  where  fliips  never  even  attempt  to  come,  we  fliould  liave  the 
fame  difficulties  to  encounter  the  next  year,  without  the  fame  re- 
sources ;  the  remains  of  the  flaip's  company,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, not  in  health  j  no  provifions  ;  and  the  fea  not  fo  open,  this 
year  having  certainly  been  uncommonly  clear.  Indeed  it  could 
not  have  been  expedled  that  more  than  a  very  fmall  part  ihould 
furvive  the  hardfliips  of  fuch  a  winter  with  every  advantage  j 
iBUch  lefs  in  our  prefent  fituation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
dertaking to  move  fo  large  a  body  for  fo  coufiderable  a  diftance 
by  boats,  was  not  without  very  ferious  difficulties.  Should  we  re- 
main much  longer  here,  the  bad  weather  muft  be  expefted  to  fet 
in.  The  (lay  of  the  Dutchmen  to  the  northward  is  very  doubtful : 
if  the  northern  harbours  keep  clear,  they  ftay  till  the  beginning  of 
September}  but  when  the  loofe  ice  fets  in,  they  quit  them  imme-. 
diately.  I  thought  it  proper  to  fend  for  the  officers  of  both  Ihips, 
and  informed  them  of  my  intention  of  preparing  the  boats  for 
going  away.  I  immediately  hoilled  out  the  boats,  and  took  every 
precaution  in  my  power  to  make  them  fecure  and  comfortable : 
the  fitting  would  neceflarily  take  up  fome  days.  The  water  fhoal- 
ing,  and  the  fliips  driving  fait  towards  the  rocks  to  the  NE,  I  or- 
dered canvafs  bread-bags  to  be  made,  in  cafe  it  fliould  be  necef. 
fary  very  fuddenly  to  betake  ourfelves  to  the  boats:  I  alfb  fent  a 
man  with  a  lead  and  line  to  the  northward,  and  another  from  the 
Carcafs  to  the  eaftward,  to  found  wherever  they  found  cracks  in 
the  ice,  that  we  might  have  notice  before  either  the  fliips,  or  the 
ice  to  which  they  were  fall,  took  the  ground  j  as  in  that  cafe,  they 
mutt  inftantly  have  been  cruflied  or  overfet.  The  weather  badj 
molt  part  of  the  day  foggy,  and  rather  cold. 

*  7th.  In  the  morning  I  fet  out  with  the  launch  over  the  ice  ; 
Ihe  hauled  much  eafier  than  I  could  have  expedled ;  we  got  her 
about  two  miles.  I  then  returned  with  the  people  for  their  din- 
ner. Finding  the  ice  rather  more  open  near  the  fliips,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  attempt  moving  them.  The  wind  being  ealterly, 
though  but  little  of  it,  we  fet  the  fails,  and  got  the  fliips  about  a 
mile  to  the  weftward.  They  moved  indeed,  but  very  flowly,  and 
were  not  now  by  a  great  deal  fo  far  to  the  weftward  as  where  they 
were  befet.  However,  I  kept  all  the  fail  upon  them,  to  force 
through  whenever  the  ice  flacked  the  leaft.  The  people  behaved 
very  well  in  hauling  the  boat ;  they  feemed  reconciled  to  the  idea, 
of  quitting  the  fliips,  and  to  have  the  fulleft  confidence  in  their 
officers.  The  boats  could  not  with  the  greateft  diligence  be  got 
to  the  water  fide  before  the  fourteenth  ;  if  the  fituation  of  the 
fhjps  did  not  alter  by  that  time,  I  fliould  not  be  juftified  in  ftaying 
longer  by  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  refolved  to  carry  on  both  at- 
tempts together,  moving  the  boats  conftantly,  but  without  omit- 
ting any  opportunity  of  getting  the  fliips  through. 

*  8th.  At  half  palt  four,  fent  two  pilots  with  three  men  to  fee 
the  ftate  of  the  ice  to  the  weftward,  that  I  might  judge  of  the 
probability  of  getting  the  fliips  out.  At  nine  they  returned,  and 
reported  the  ice  to  be  very  heavy  and  clofe,  confifting  chiefly  of 
large  fields.  Between  nine  and  ten  this  morning,  I  kt  out  with 
the  people,  and  got  the  launch  above  three  miles.  The  weather 
being  foggy',  and  the  people  having  worked  hard,  I  thought  it  bell 
to  return  on  board  between  fix  and  feven.  The  fhips  had  in  the 
mean  time  moved  fomething  through  the  ice,  and  the  ice  itfelf 
^ad  drifted  ftill  more  to  the  weftward,  ,  At  night  there  was  little 
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wind,  and  a  thick  fog,  io  that  I  could  nor  judge  prccifcly  of  the  ad- 
vantage we  had  gained  ;  but  I  ftill  feared  that,  however  flattering, 
it  was  not  fuch  as  to  juftify  my  giving  up  the  idea  of  moving  the 
boats,  the  feafon  advancing  (o  d^,  the  prefervation  of  the  (hips 
being  fo  uncertain,  and  the  fituation  of  the  people  fo  critical. 

*  9th.  A  thick  fog  in  the  morning:  we  moved  the  (hip  a  little 
through  Tome  very  fmall  openings.  In  the  afternoon,  upon  its 
clearing  up,  we  were  agreeably  furprized  to  find  the  (hips  had 
driven  much  more  than  we  could  have  expelled  to  the  we(tward« 
We  worked  hard  all  day,  and  got  them  fomething  more  to  the 
wedward  through  the  ice  ;  but  nothing  in  comparifon  to  what  the 
ice  itfelt  had  drifted.  We  got  paft  the  launches  ;  I  fent  a  number 
of  men  for  them,  and  got  them  on  board.  Between  three  and 
four  in  the  moining  the  wind  was  Wellcrly,  and  it  fnowed  falU 
The  people  having  been  much  fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to  defift 
from  working  for  a  few  hours.  The  progrefs  which  the  (hips  had 
made  through  the  ice  was,  however,  a  very  favourable  event :  the 
drift  of  the  ice  was  an  advantage  that  might  be  at  fuddenly  loft, 
as  it  had  been  unexpectedly  gained,  by  a  change  in  the  currents 
we  had  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  an  eatterly  wind  when  far  in 
the  bay,  and  under  the  high  land ;  but  having  now  got  through 
fo  much  of  the  ice,  we  began  again  to  conceive  hopes  that  a  brilk 
gale  from  that  quarter  would  foon  efFeftiially  clear  u>. 

•  loth.  The  wind  fpringing  up  10  the  N  N  E.  in  the  momin% 
we  fet  all  the  faH  we  could  upon  the  (hip,  and  forced  her  througlt 
a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  ice  :  (he  ftruck  often  very  hard,  and 
with  one  ftroke  broke  the  (hank  of  the  belt  bower  anchor.  About 
noon  we  had  got  her  through  all  the  ice,  and  out  to  fca.  I  (tood 
to  the  N  W  to  make  the  ice,  and  found  the  main  body  juft  where 
we  left  it.  At  three  in  the  morning,  with  a  good  brceac  eaftcrly, 
we  were  Itanding  to  the  weftward,  between  the  land  and  the  ice, 
both  in  fight  ;  the  weather  hazey.* 

To  refrefh  the  men  after  thefc  fatigues,  the  veflels  came  tQ 
an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Smcerenberg,  where  the  navi- 
gators made  feveral  obfervations  that  arc  worthy  of  being 
communicated  to  the  public. 

«  During  our  ftay,  fays  the  joumalift,  I  again  fct  up  the  pcndu" 
luro,  but  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  before,  never  having  been  able 
to  get  an  obfervation  of  a  revolution  of  the  fun,  or  even  equal  al- 
titudes tor  the  time.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the 
refraction  at  midnight,  which  anfwered  witiiin  a  few  feconds  to 
the  calculation  in  Dr.  Bradley's  table,  allowing  for  the  barometer 
and  thermometer.  Being  within  fight  of  Cloven  Cliff,  I  took  n 
furvey  cf  this  part  of  Fair  Haven,  to  conneft  it  with  the  plan  of 
the  other  part.  Dr.  Irving  climbed  up  a  mountain,  to  take  its 
height  with  the  barometer,  which  I  determined  at  the  fame  time 
geometrically  with  great  care.  By  repeated  obfervations  here  we 
found  the  latitude  to  be  79**  44.',  which  by  the  furvey  ccnefpondtd 
exactly  /.ith  the  latitude  of  Cloven  Cliff,  determined  before  j  the 
longitude  g"  50' 45"  Ej  dip  8i»  8'  i  $  variation  t8»  57' Wj 
which  agrees  alfo  with  the  obfervation  made  on  (hore  in  July, 
The  tide  flowed  here  half  pait  one,  the  fame  as  in  Vogel  Sang  har> 
bour. 

'  Oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  inftruments  ftood,  was  one  of 
the  molt  remarkable  Icebergs  in  this  country.    Icebergs  are  large 
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bodies  of  ice  filling  the  vallies  between  the  high  mountafns  ;  tRV 
face  towards  the  lea  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  a  very  lively 
light  green  colour.  That  reprefented  in  the  engraving,  from  a 
fketch  taken  by  Mr.  D'Auvergne  upon  the  fpot  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  high,  with  a  cafcade  of  water  ifluing  out  of  it.  The 
black  mountains,  white  fnow,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  ice, 
make  a  very  romuntick  and  uncommon  pifture.  Large  pieces  fre- 
quently break  off  from  the  Icebergs,  and  fall  with  great  noi/e  into 
the  water  :  we  obferved  one  piece  which  had  floated  out  into  the 
bay,  and  grounded  in  twenty-four  fathom  ;  it  was  fifty  feet  high 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful  colour  as 
the  Iceberg. 

*  A  particular  defcription  of  all  the  plants  and  animals  will  have 
a  place  in  the  Appendix.  I  fhall  here  mention  fuch  general  ob- 
fervations  as  my  (hort  ftay  enabled  me  to  make.  The  (tone  we 
found  was  chiefly  a  kind  of  marble,  which  diflblved  eafily  in  the 
marine  acid.  We  perceived  no  marks  of  minerals  of  any  kind, 
nor  the  leaft  appearance  of  prefent,  or  remains  of  former  volca- 
noes. Neither  did  we  meet  with  infefts,  or  any  fpecies  of  reptiles  j 
not  even  the  common  earth v/orra.  We  faw  no  fprings  or  rivers, 
the  water,  which  we  found  in  great  plenty,  being  all  produced  by 
the  melting  of  the  fhow  from  the  mountains.  During  the  whole 
time  we  were  in  thefe  latitudes,  there  was  no  thunder  or  light- 
ning. I  mull  alfo  add,  that  I  never  found  what  is  mentioned  by 
Marten  (who  is  generally  accurate  in  his  obfervations,  and  faithful 
in  his  accounts^  of  the  fun  at  midnight  refembling  in  appearance 
the  moon  ;  I  favv  no  difference  in  clear  weather  between  the  fun 
at  midnight  and  any  other  time,  but  what  arofe  from  a  different 
degree  of  altitude  ;  the  brightnefs  of  the  light  appearing  there,  as 
well  as  elfewhere,  to  depend  upon  the  oblicjuity  of  his  rays.  The 
flcy  was  in  general  loaded  with  hard  white  clouds ;  fo  that  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  feen  the  fun  and  the  horizon  both  free  from 
them  even  in  the  cleareft  weather.  We  could  always  perceive 
when  we  were  approachii}g  the  ice,  long  before  we  faw  it  by  a 
bright  appearance  near  the  horizon,  which  the  pilots  called  the 
•  Blink  of  the  Ice.'  Hudfon  remarked,  that  the  fea  where  he  met 
with  ice  was  blue  ;  but  the  green  fea  was  free  from  it.  I  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  obferve  this  difference,  but  could  never  dif- 
cern  it. 

'  The  driftwood  in  thefe  feas  has  given  rife  to  various  opinions 
and  con)e(51ures,  both  as  to  its  nature  and  the  place  of  its  growth. 
All  that  we  faw,  (except  the  pipe-ftaves  taking  notice  of  by  Dr. 
Irving  on  the  Low  Ifland)  was  fir,  and  not  worm-eaten.  The 
place  of  its  growth  I  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining. 

'  The  nature  of  the  ice  was  a  principal  objeft  of  attention  in 
this  climate.  We  found  alfo  a  great  fwell  near  the  edge  of  it  5  but 
whenever  we  got  within  the  loofe  ice,  the  water, was  conftantly 
fmooth.  The  loofe  fields  and  flaws,  as  well  as  the  interior  part 
of  the  fixed  ice,  were  flat,  and  low  ;  with  the  wind  blowing  on 
the  ice,  the  loofe  parts  were  always,  to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  tlie 
Greenlandmen,  packed;  the  ice  at  the  edges  appearing  rough,  and 
piled  up;  this  roughnefs  and  height  I  imagine  to  proceed  from 
the  fmaller  pieces  being  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  fea.  on 
the  folid  part.  During  the  time  that  we  were  fait  amongftthe  Se- 
ven Iflands,  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  the  irre- 
fiftible  force  of  the  large  bodies  of  floating  ice.  We  have  oftea 
feen  a  piece  of  feveral  acres  fquare  lifted  up  between  two  much 
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larger  pieces,  and  as  it  were  becoming  one  with  them ;  and  af- 
terwards this  piece  fo  formed  a&ing  in  the  fame  manner  upon  » 
fecond  and  third  ;  which  would,  probably  bave  contiiuieU  to  be 
the  effeft,  till  the  whole  bay  had  beeri  fo  filled  <\-ith  ice  that  the 
different  pieces  could  bave  bad  n6  motion,  had  not  the  ftrcam' 
taken  an  unexpedlcd  turn,  and  fet  the  ice  out  of  the  bay.' 

Among  other  obfervatlons  captain  Phipps  informs  ii$,  that 
In  a  hard  gale  of  wind  on  the  izth  of  September,  Dr  Irving 
tried  the  temperature  of  the  fea  in  the  Hate  of  agitation,  and 
found  it  confiderably  wanner  than  that  of  the  atmcfphere  ;  the 
heat  of  the  former  being  62®,  and  of  the  latter  50°  ;  which 
remark  the  honourable  writer  obftrves,  agrees  with  a  paffagc 
in  Plutarch's  Natural  Qyeflions,  not  hitherto,  he  believes, 
taken  notice  of,  or  confirmed  by  experiment.  The  obfervatiora 
alluded  to  is,  •  that  the  fea  becomes  warmer  by  being  agitated 
in  waves.* 

Captain  Phipps  has  conduced  this  publication  with  mtKh 
judgment,  by  preferving  the  journal  of  the  voyage  unin- 
terrupted, and  placing  in  an  Appendix,  fuch  obfervations  as 
were  made  in  agronomy,  navigation,  and  natural  hidory  in 
diftinft  articles  ;  the  difregard  to  which  method  we  remarked 
was  an  obvious  defefl  in  the  compilation  of  Hawkefworth's 
Voyages. 

The  firft  article  io  the  Appendix  is  a  comparative  Table  of 
the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  fome  remarkable  Places ;  af- 
ter  which  we  meet  with  ufeful  Obfervations  on  different  Me- 
thods of  meafuring  a  Ship's  Way ;  Obfervations   on   the  Uie 
of  the  Megamcter  in  Marine  Surveying,  and  Obfervations  on 
the  Variation.     We  are  next  prefentcd  with  an  Account  of  the 
Obfervations  made   with   the  Marine  Dipping  Needle,    con- 
ftruftcd  for   the  Board  of  Longitude  by  Mr.  Nairne ;   an  Ac- 
count of  the  TnArumenis  made   Ufe   for  keeping  the  Meteoro-. 
logical   Journal ;    and    Mifcelianeous   Obfervations.     Among 
the  latter  we  are  told  of  an  experiment  relative  to  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  Ice,  made  by  Dr.  Irving.     *   A  piece  of  the  mod 
denfe  ice  he  could  find,  being   immerfed  in  fnow  water,  ther- 
mometer thirty- four  degrees — fourteen  fifteenth  parts  funk  un- 
der the  furfaceof  the  water.     In  brandy,  juft  proof,  it  barely 
floated  ;  in  reflified  fpirits  of  wine  it  fell  to  the  bottom  at 
once,  and  diflblved  immediately.* 

In  the  fequcl  experiments  are  related,  made  by  the  fame  in« 
genious  gentleman,  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  differetit  depths  of  the  fea  ;  with  the  quantity  of  fait 
it  contains.  Thefe  experiments  were  performed  with  a  bottle 
moft  judicioufly  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  and  it  appears  that  the 
refult  of  them  differs  materially  from  thofe  made  with  lord 
Charles  Cavendilh's  thermometer ;  but  for  a  more  particular 
6  •  account 
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account  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf.  The  two  fubfequent 
articles  are  Obfervations  for  determining  the  Height  of  a 
Mountain  in  lat.  79°  44'  ;  by  the  barometer,  and  geometrical 
meafurement ;  and  Obfervations  for  Determining  the  Accele- 
ration of  the  Pendulum.  ' 

Natural  Hiftory  conftitutes  another  article  in  the  Appendix, 
where  we  are  prefented  with  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  pro- 
duftions  obferved  by  the  voyagers  during  their  fliort  ftay  at 
Spitfbergen.  This  defcription  is  fucceeded  by  an  Account  of 
Dr.  Irving's  Method  of  obtaining  frefli  water  from  the  Sea  by 
Diftillation  ;  drawn  up  with  great  precifion  by  that  very  inge- 
nious gentleman  himfelf,  and  never  before  publifhed. 

This  important  article  begins  with  a  fuccinft  detail  of  the 
principal  experiments  formerly  made  on  the  fubjeft,  where  the 
author  remarks  the  difadvantages  attending  the  feveral  pro- 
cefles,  and  clearly  points  out  the  general  caufes  of  their  failure. 
He  reduces  the  defefls  of  the  various  methods  to  the  following 
heads. 

**  X.  The  fmall  quantity  of  water  produced  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  diftillation  with  a  ftill-head,  and  worm,  could  never  be 
adequate  to  the  purpofes  of  (hipping,  thou|;h  the  apparatus  fbould 
be  kept  in  conftant  ufe;  and  at  the  fame  time,  this  mode  of  dif- 
tillation required  a  quantity  of  fuel,  which  would  occupy  greater 
ipace  than  might  be  fufficient  for  the  ftowage  of  water. 

<<  2.  A  ilill-burnt  talte,  which  always  accompanies  this  method 
of  diftillation,  and  renders  the  water  extremely  unpalatable,  ex- 
citing heat  and  thirft,  if  drank  when  recently  diftilled. 

"  3.  A  total  ignorance  with  refpeft  to  the  proper  time  of  ftop- 
ping  the  diftillation,  whereby  fait  was  permitted  to  form  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  ;  which  burning,  and  corroding  the  copper, 
decompofed  the  felenetic  and  magnefia  falts,  caufing  their  acids  to 
afcend  with  the  vapour,  and  aft  on  the  ftill-head  and  worm-pipe, 
impregnating  the  water  with  metallic  falts  of  the  moft  pernicious 
quality. 

"  4..  The  fpace  occupied  by  the  ftill,  ftill-head,  and  worm-tub, 
renders  the  ufe  of  them  in  moft  cafes  totally  imprafticable  on 
board  ftiips.  Add  to  this,  their  wearing  out  lo  faft  on  account  of 
the  caufes  abovementioned,  the  great  expence  of  the  apparatus, 
with  the  hazard  of  the  ftill-head  being  blown  off,  and  the  incon- 
veniences thence  arifing. 

**  5.  The  ufe  of  ingredients,  which  though  omitted  in  ferae  ex- 
periments in  fmall,  were  nevertheleCs  erroneoufly  confidered  as  ef- 
fential  to  the  making  fea- water  fweet  and  palatable  by  diftillation. 

*•  6.  The  inconvenience  of  a  cumberforae  apparatus,  calculated 
only  to  be  eventually  ufeful  in  unexpefted  diftrefs  for  water,  but 
conftantly  occupying  a  great  deal  of  room  in  a  fliip,  too  neceflary 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  to  be  fpared  for  that  objeft.' 

The  author  next  enters  upon  the  principles  of  diftillation  in 
general,  and  the  chemical  analyfis  of  fea-water  j  after  treat- 
ing of  which  he  proceeds   to  ftate  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  method  he  has  introduced  of  rendering  fea-water  frcfti. 
8  Thefe 
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Thcfe  arc  fo  numerous  and  confeffldly  of  fo  great  importance 
to  the  navy,  that  they  place  in  a  ftrong  light  the  juftnefs  of 
Dr.  Irving's  claim  to  the  munificence  with  which  his  invention 
was  rewarded  by  parliament.  We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers 
the  feveral  advantiges  of  this  method  of  ciiftillation,  as  they 
are  fpecificd  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  I.  The  abolifhing  all  ftills,  ftill  heads,  worm  pipes,  and  their 
tubs,  which  occupy  io  much  fpace  as  to  render  ttieni  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  neceflary  bufmefs  of  the  (hip  ;  and  ufing  in 
the  room  of  thefe,  the  Oiip's  kettle  or  boiler,  to  the  top  whereof 
may  occafidnally  be  applied  a  fimple  tube,  which  can  be  eafily  made 
on  board  a  veflel  at  fea,  of  iron  plate,  ftove  tunnel,  or  tin  Ihttt  j 
ib  that  no  fituation  can  prevent  a  (liip  from  being  completely  fup- 
plied  with  the  mtans  of  diftilling  (cawatcr. 

"  2.  In  coiilcquence  of  the  principles  i>f  dirtillation  being  fully 
alirertained,  the  contrivance  of  the  fimpklt  means  of  obtaining  the 

fjrtatelt  quantity  of  diftilled  water,  by  making  the  tube  fuflicicntly 
arge,  t<>  receive  the  whole  column  of  vapour  ;  and  placing  it  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  diredion  to  pi  event  any  compretHun  of  the  fluid, 
which  takes  place  fo  much  with  the  common  wurm. 

"  3.  The  adopting  the  fimpleft  and  .  nioit  efficacious  means  of 
condenfing  vapour;  for  nothing  more  isrequir<d  in  the  diftillation 
but  keeping  the  furface  of  the  tube  always  wet  ;  which  is  done  by 
having  Tome  fea-watcr  at  hand,  .-\nd  a  perfon  to  dip  a  mop  or  fwab' 
into  this  water,  and  pafs  it  along  the  upper  furface  of  the  tube. 
By  this  operation  the  vapour  contained  in  tha  tube  will  be  entirely 
condenftd  with  the  greateft  rapidity  imaginable;  for  by  the  app1i< 
cation  of  the  wet  mop  thin  (hcets  of  water  are  uniformly  fpread, 
and  mechanically  preflcd  upon  the  furface  of  the  hot  tube  ;  whicU 
being  converted  into  vapi'Ur,  make  way  for  a  fuccelliOn  of  frefh 
(heets;  and  thus  both  by  the  evaporation  and  clo(e  contain  of  the 
cold  water  conltantly  repeated,  the  heat  is  carried  off  more  effec- 
tually than  by  any  other  method  yet  known. 

"  4.  The  carrying  on  the  dillillation  without  any  addition,  a 
correal  chemical  analyfis  of  fea  water  having  evinced  the  futility 
of  mixing  ingredients  with  it,  either  to  prevenrt  an  acid  from  rifing 
with  the  vapour,  cfr  to  deftroy  any  bituminous  oil  fuppofed  to 
exill  in  fea  water,  and  to  contaminate  the  diililled  water,  giving^ 
it  that  fiery  unpalatable  tafte  infeparable  from  the  former  pro- 
ceffes. 

"  5.  The  afcertaining  the  proper  quantity  of  fea  water  that 
ought  to  be  diililled,  whereby, the  frclh  water  is  prevented  from 
contrafting  a  noxioOs  impregnation  of  metallic  (alts,  and  the  vefl'el 
from  being  corroded  and  otherwife  damaged  by  the  falts  caking  on 
the  bottom  of  it. 

"  6.  The  producing  a  quantity  of  fweet  and  wholefome  water* 
perfedlly  agreeable  to  the  talle,  and  futficient  for  all  the  purpofci 
of  fhipping. 

"  7.  The  taking  advantage  of  the  dreffirig  the  (hip's  proviftons, 
fo  as  to  diftil  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  water  from  the 
vapour  which  would  otherwife  be  loft,  without  any  addition  of 
fuel. 

"  To  fum  up  the  merits  of  this  method  in  a  few  words  t 

"  The  ufe  of  a  fimple  tube,  of  the  moll  ealy  conftruftion,  ap-» 
plicable  to  any  Ihip's  kettle.     The  rejecting  all  ingredients.    Af- 
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certaining  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  diftilled,  with  every  axf- 
vantage  of  quality,  faving  of  fuel,  and  prefervation  of  boilers. 
The  obtaining  frefh  water,  wholeiome,  palatable,  and  in  fufficient 
quantities.  Taking  advantage  of  the  vapour  which  afcends  iii  the 
kettle  while  the  fliips  provifions  are  boiling." 

In  captain  Phipp's  Journal  we  meet  with  the  following  tefti- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  this  method  of  diftillation, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage. 

*  We  began  this  day  to  make  ufe  of  doctor  Irving's  apparatus 
for  diftilling  frefli  water  from  the  fea  :  repeated  trials  gave  us  tlie 
moft  fatisfaiiory  proof  of  its  utility  :  the  water  produced  from  it 
was  pei  fe6tiy  free  from  fait,  and  wholefome,  beiivg  ufed  for  boil- 
ing the  fliip's  provifions;  which  convenience  woukl  alone  be  a  de- 
firable  objedt  in  ail  voyages,  independent  of  the  benefit  of  fo  ufe- 
ful  a  refource  in  cafe  of  diftrefsfor  water.  The  quantity  produced 
every  day  varied  from  accidental  circumltances,  but  was  generally 
from  tlnrty  four  to  forty  gallons,  without  any  great  addition  of 
fuel.  Twice  indeed  the  quantity  produced  was  only  twenty. three 
gallons  on  each  diftillation  ;  this  amounts  to  more  than  a  quart 
for  each  man,  which,  though  not  a  plentiful  allowance,  is  mucU 
more  than  what  is  neceiTary  for  fubfiftence.  In  cafes  of  real  necef- 
fity  I  have"  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  much  greater  quantity  might 
be  produced  without  an  inconvenient  expence  of  fuel.' 

The  laft  article  in  the  A[)[)endix  contains  an  Account  of  the 
Aftronomical  Obfervations  and  Time- keepers,  by  Mr.  Lyons. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  was  entrufled  with  the 
diredlion  of  this  voyage,  appears  evidently  to  have  condufl- 
ed  the  undertaking  with  intrepidity  and  the  abilities  of 
a  fkilful  and  judicious  commander  ;  nor  is  he  lefs  entitled 
to  applaufe  in  the  chara(aer  of  an  accurate  journalift. 
The  various  obfervations  that  were  made,  be  has  arranged  in 
the  cleareft  manner,  and  neglefled  no  circumft^ance  of  en- 
quiry which  he  had  any  opportunity  of  profecoting  :  above 
all,  his  nautical  resnaiks  deferve  to  be  confldered  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  improvements  in  navigation.  The 
work  is  illuftrated  with  feveral  plates,  and  contains,  if  not 
much  entertainment,  at  leaft  a  great  variety  of  fcientific  in- 
formation. 


111.  ^  Political  Sur-vey  of  Britain  :   hein^  a  Seria  of  Reflexions  on  tbi 
Situation,   Lands,    Inhabitants,   Re-venues,  Colonies,   and  Commerci 
of  this  IJland.      Intended  to  Jhew  that  ijce  have  not  as  yet  ap' 
froached  near  the  Summit  tf  Improvement,   but  that  ft  ivill  af- 
ford Employment  to  many  Generations  hejore  thtypujh  to  their  utmoft 
Extent  the  natural  Advantages    of   Great   Britain.      Bj  John 
Campbell,    LL.  D.     2  Vols.  /\.to.    2/.  zs,    hoards.     Durham. 
[Concluded.'} 
A  FTER  cotifluding  his  laborious  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
•^^  Dr.  Campbell   proceeds   to  her  colonies.     He   obferves, 
tliat  the  pradtice  of  eftablifhing  colonies  for  the  benefit  of 
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•ommerce,  was  early  iiilroduceU  by  the  wifefl  nations  of  an* 
cient  times ;  as  the  Egyptians,  Cluncfe,  Phoeiiicians,  &c. 
who  in  deviling  fuch  an  expedient  werft  ir^Butrnced  by  the 
foundefl  maxims  of  policy.  The  coirmerrial  advahtages  of 
colonization  are  fo  generally  admitted,  thar  ever  fiure  thr  dif- 
covery  ot  America  this  prin.iple  has  bi'en  held  as  an  effeutial 
object  of  rej^ard,  by  almoft  all  the  maritiiTt'.*  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. A  few  individuals,  it  nuift  be  acknowledged,  h:ive  re- 
pfffented  the  eiUMifh  nent  of  colonies  as  ihju'ioiis  to  ihe 
country  from  whence  ihey  emigrate;  bcinfij  In  thtir  opinion  i 
perpetual  fource  of  depopuhjioii,  -ind  tending  rather  to  weakcrf 
than  augment  the  profperity  of  the  |)arcnt  ftate.  This  idea, 
however,  though  perhaps  cunfof  nable  to  the  fuggcftions  of 
crude  theoretical  fpeculation,  is  fully  reUued  by  experience, 
the  fovereign  and  decifive  teft  of  every  meaiure  of  public  uti- 
lity ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  as  long  as  civil  and 
religious  liberty  is  pmei'^ed  by  the  Britifli  c^  nftitution,  no 
emigration  that  can  materislly  atfeft  her  internal  vigotr,  wil^ 
•  ever  be  found  to  tjke  place.  Should  local  oppi'eflion  incite  a 
"  few  generous  fpiriis  to  fcek  for  that  cafe  and  independence  in 
another  country  which  they  cann<it  ejijoy  in  their  mvn,  the 
political  difeafe  nuift  foon  c  ire  itfelt,  and  the  caufc  be  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  cffe^.  We  fltall  pre- 
fent  our  rsaders  with  the  general  advantages  derived  fiom  our 
colonics,  as  enumerated  in  the  woik  before  us. 

'  The  Britilh  inhabitants  in  them  draw  fomc  of  the  nccefTaries 
and  many  of  the  conveniencirs  of  life  from  hence.  The  fupplying 
them  witli  thele  is  a  new  and  vciy  great  fimrce  of  indutlry,  wliicU 
by  aftbrding  employment  to  miiltitudef,  cannot  but  have  an  elfcft 
in  augmenting  the  numbers  at  well  as  contiihuling  ro  the  enfe  an4 
happmefs  of  our  people  at  home.  Tlie  havin^  a  certiiin,  C'<n(iant,- 
regular,  and  inciealing  mnrket  for  our  commoditic*  and  manufac- 
tures hath  had  a  vciy  viliblc  cfttit  on  almoil  every  branch  of  our 
domeltic  trade.  Bcfides,  as  the  correlpondeiKc  between  us  and 
our  countrymen  in  thefe  remote  parts  is  carried  ort  by  ffj,  this 
e;itsnds  our  navigjiion,  and  l-.ath  addtd  amazingly  to  tlic  number 
of  ovir  (hip;>ing,  which  is  another  article  very  advantageous  and 
profitable  t  ■  the  inhabitants  of  Kritjin.,  At  the  <.unc  time  by  laif. 
ing  and  lubfiUing  nunibers  of  hardy  and  txptrit-nccd  feamcn,  it 
evidently  contributes  totlie  fuppoitot  our  n-tvaTpowcr. 

■•  Thele,  though  fignal  and  (hininp  :«<l*,nU3gcs,  as  plainly  con- 
ducing to  the  increalii.g  oiir  riches  and  llreogth,  are  far,  vciy  far 
from  being  all  the  bcncfiis  that  have  reuilted  and  c  ntinue  to  rc« 
fuk  from  our  fettltmcnts.  By  the  jcturn«  mey  make  us  for  good* 
of  every  kind  that  we  fend  them  we  arc  manltd,  ^fter  ftimilhinj 
our  home  conlumption,  to  roanufaiiture  and  expoit  inimer-Cc  quan- 
ties  of  their  produce  to  other  coiinines,  which  is  a  fartlitr  ad<litiOJX 
to  our  commerce,  and  (wells  not  a  little  the  profit  that  ariles  iruut 
it.  We  likeAile  receive  from  them  many  thin^.s  which  we  ioi- 
tuerly  purchaled  from  other  nations  at  then  own  prices,  and  which 
twere  frequently  brought  to  us   in  their  own   botloiRS,  neiither   in 
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fome  cafes  were  thefe  the  greateft  inconveniencies.  Their  inex- 
haulUble  fiflieries  are  alio  pregnant  with  innumerable  benefits. 
The  number  of  our  fubje6ts  in  thefe  parts  have  been  and  may  be 
increafed  without  danger,  by  permitting  foreign  proteftants  to  fet- 
tle in  them,  from  whofe  (kill  and  labour,  new  improvements  may 
with  much  probability  be  expefted  to  arife-  What  confiderably^ 
advances  tbe  value  of  thefe,  and  many  more  advantages  that  might 
be  enumerated  is,  that  they  are  not  only  folid  and  permanent,  but 
belong  exclufively  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  which,  whife  we  retain 
cur  freedom  and  naval  power,  we  never  can  be  deprived 

The  place  of  which  our  author  ftrft  treats  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  is  the  fortrefs,  town,  and  port  of  Gibraltar,  a  fpot 
{o  well  known  to  the  ancients  that  the  Grecian  Hercules  is  re- 
lated to  have  here  built  a  city.  The  promontory  on  which 
Gibraltar  ftands  is  an  ioinienfe  rock,  about  four  hundred  and 
forty  yards  in  perpendicular  height.  Of  this  important  fort- 
refs Dr.  Campbell  gives  the  following  account. 

'  On  the  eaft  fide,  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Mediterranean,  the 
rock  is  fo  fteep  as  to  l>e  efteemed  utterly  inacceffible.  On  the  welt 
which  looks  to  the  bay  it  is  Icfs  rugged,' and  on  this  fide  lie  the  town 
and  fortifications,  by  which  it  is  now  thought  to  be  rendered  im- 
pregnable. In  regard  to  the  climate,  the  air  when  the  weather  is 
ferene  is  very  thin  and  pure,  and  confeque'ntly  wholfome  ;  but 
from  the  beginning  of  Jur.e  to  the  middle  of  September,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly warm.  In  the  winter  it  is  lubje(51;  to  very  heavy  rains,  and 
the  weather  is  fometimes  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls,  and  does  not 
lie  long.  Ice  is  rarely  feen,  and  only  on  the  fummit  ot  the  rock, 
where  it  is  very  thin.  The  foil  is  various;  where  the  town  ftands, 
it  is  red  fand,  but  in  fome  places,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rock  it  is  black  and  rich,  fo  that  oranges,  lemons,  grapes, 
pomegranates,  and  other  fruits  grow  in  the  highell  perfection,  and 
the  whole  mountain  is  covered  with  (hrubs  of  different  kinds,  and 
a  great  variety  of  aromatic  plants.  There  is  alfo,  which  is  a  great 
blelfmg,  plenty  of  excellent  water. 

•  The  town  of  Gibraltar  lies  along  the  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  mountain,  on  a  decline,  by  which,  generally  fpeaking,  the 
rains  pafs  through  it  freely  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  town  was 
confiderably  larger  than  the  new,  which  conlilfs  at  prelent  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  houfes,  many  of  the  itrtets  are  nar- 
row and  irregular,  the  buildings  of  different  material?,  fome  of 
natural  ftone  out  of  the  quarries,  fome  of  a  factitious  or  artificial 
ftone,  and  a  few  of  brick.  The  people  are  fupplied  with  frelh 
provifions  chiefly  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  with  fruit,  roots,  and 
vegefablts  of  all  (oris  from  thence  or  from  their  own  gardens. 
Belides  what  is  properly  called  the  town  there  are  feveral  Ipaciou* 
and  commodious  public  edifices  erefted,  fuch  as  barracks  for  th« 
foldiers  with  apartments  for  their  officers,  n.agazinesof  diiferent 
kinds,  ftorehoufes  for  provifions,  warehoults,  yards,  and  proper 
accommodations  for  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fqua- 
dron,  and  for  repairing  and  heaving  down  of  ftiips,  with  very  airy,- 
fpacious,  and  noble  holpitals  for  the  ufe  of  foldiers  and  leamen, 
when  fick.  The  inhabitants,  exclulivc  of  Britilh  fubjcdts  depend- 
ant on  the  garrifon,  or  who  refide  therefrom  otiier  motives,  confilt 
of  fome   Spaniards,  a  few  Portugucle,  a  confider-ablc  number  of 
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Genocfe,  and  about  as  many  Jews,  making  in  the  whole  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  (though  fome  make  ihem  much  fewer) 
without  reckoning  the  garrifon. 

*  This  town  may  be  Jaid  to  liave  two  ports,  the  firft  lying  to  the 
north,  and  which  is  proper  only  for  tat  tans  and  fmall  vcHels,  co> 
vered  towards  the  land  by' the  old  mole.  The  other  lying  to  the 
louth  of  this  between  the  little  and  the  new  mole,  is  very  commo« 
dious  for  larger  veflcis,  and  hath  a  fair  Itone  quay.  The  bay  of 
Gibraltar  is  very  beautiful  and  capacious,  being  in  breadth  from 
Ebropa  Point  to  Point  Cabrita  about  five  Englilh  miles,  and  in 
depth  about  eight  or  nine,  with  (irveral  fmall  rivers  running  into 
it.  The  iithmus  between  this  bay  and  the  Mediterranean,  on 
which  are  the  Spanidi  lines,  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  be- 
tween it  aod  the  mountain  there  is  amorafs,  which  is  now  rendered 
4n  inundation.' 

When  we  confider  the  fitualion  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  great 
advantages  refulring  from  the  poffeffion  of  it,  wc  muft  admit 
it  to  be  one  of  the  moll  honourable  and  important  acquifi- 
tions  that  ever  were  made  by  the  Britilh  arms,  and  what  can- 
not be  relinquifhed  without  infl'tAing  the  deeped  wound  on 
our  glory  and  maritime  power. 

From  Gi:  raltar  the  political  furveyor  direds  his  courfe  to 
the  illand  of  Minorca,  which   we  took   from  the  Spaniards  in 
the  year  1708.     In  length  it  is  about  thirty  three  miles,  and  in 
breadth  from  eight  to  tweUe.     Of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Mi--" 
norca  we  are  prefented  with  the  following  account. 

*  This  i(^nd,  fmall  as  it  is,  contains  many  commodities  that  are 
or  might  be  tendered  of  confiderable  value.  In  the  bowels  of  tlie 
earth  are  iron,  copj>er,  lead  ores,  of  none  of  which  exce|)t  the 
laft  hath  hitherto  any  ufe  been  made,  and  even  the  working  of 
this  it  is  fnid  hath  long  been.dilcontinued.  Great  qu3nt4ties  of 
marble,  very  beautiful  and  finely  variegated.  Free-ltune  and  lime- 
Itooe  in  plenty,  and  an  excellent  kind  of  date  that  might  be  laifed 
in  any  quantities,  and  is  very  near  the  water.  The  furface  thin  as 
it  is  produces  excellent  wheat,  though  not  enough  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants,  as  aK'u  barley,  and  loine  India  corn, 
not  inferior  to  any  in  America.  In  relpe^t  to  fruits  they  have 
great  plenty  of  vines  which  bear*  both  white  and  red  g'^ipes,  from 
which  they  make  a  conlidfiable  quantity  of  wine.  They  have  alfo 
olives,  dates,  almonds,  orangey,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  figs. 
Sec.  hemp  and  flax  grow  in  great  perfe^iun,  and  fivxii  iiune  trials 
that  have  been  made  it  is  known  they  might  lv»v«  laige  quaiititie* 
of  admirable  cotton.  They  grow  likcwilc  (bme  very  good  to- 
bacco, but  not  half  as  much  as  they  coiifume,  a>.  alfo  capers  and 
.nnnis.  Their  kitchen  gardens  are  exceedingly  w«ll  Itocjced,  and 
the  vegetables  they  produce  are  not  inferior  to  tbofe  of  any  other 
cpurttry. 

*  As  to  animals  that  ferve  for  food,  there  are  in  this  ifland 
black  cattle,  fmall  in  fize,  and  in  general  poor  and  lean,  which 
ariics  chiefly  from  the  carelelfnels  ot  the  people  who  diflike  f.it, 
for  with  proper  attention  they  have  been  and  may  be  rendered 
9H  good  as  any  of  their  fize.    Sheep  alio  are  fmall,  their  wool  nei- 
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thcr  very  coarfe or  very  fine,  y<t  fuch  as  furnidies  t!ie  inhabltanti 
with  cloth  for  their  own  wear,  and  foine  of  tlieir  wool  likewifc 
they  export.  Goats  are  larger  in  proportion,  but  are  eat  only  by 
the  pooreft  people.  Their  fwine  are  \^fge:,  and  as  the  Minorquins 
have  a  relifh  for  their  fat,  they  are  well  fed  and  afford  great  plenty 
of  excellent  meat;  They  have  no  deer  or  hares,  but  rabbits  in 
great  plenty.  In  reference  to  beafts  of  burthen  they  have  a  breed 
of  fmall  iiorfes,  which  for  want  of  graCs  and  hay  are  fed  with 
choppi'd  ftraw  and  a  little  barley  mixed  with  it,  lb  that  though 
thty  leem  to  have  fpirit  they  have  little  ftrength.  On  the  other 
ban;!  their  affes  are  large,  and  are  made  u<"e  ot  both  for  the  faddle 
and  p'onyi).  Mules  ."^rf  Urgf-,  ftrcng,  and  fit  foi  all  kinds  of  fer- 
.vice,  being  edeemtd  full  as  good  as  any  on  the  continent  of  Sp.iin, 
They  have  all  Ibrts  of  donieiiic  fowl,  and  thefe  very  good  in  ti.eir 
refpedHve  kinds.  Wild  f.^wl  and  water  fowl  of  all  forts,  an4 
inapv  birds  of  padiige,  wiih  which  their  tables  are  plentifully 
fupplied  in  all  f^afons  They  have  eels  and  fnielts,  ^vith  a  great 
variety  of  fea  and  ftiell  fidi  in  as  great  abundance  as  they  can  wifh. 
They  have  no  wild  bcalts,  but  many  birds  of  prey,  fuch  as  eagles, 
hawks,  and  owls.  There  are  abb  fnakes,  vipers,  fcorpior.s,  with 
fome  other  venomous  find  troub|p'cme  reptiles  and  infedts  ;  yet 
liot  in  fu' h  nunibeis  as  might  be  e:ipeilcd  in  fo  warm  and  mollfc 
31  country.* 

Our  author  delivers  an  accurate  topographical  dvfcription  of 
the  /our  teifnirtcs,  or  (iilirids  into  which  the  ifland  is  di- 
vided. The  rei)tal  of  tlie  landed  property,  we  are  told,  does 
not  exceed  tvyelve  thoufand  a  year,  and  the  public  revenue 
amounts  to  about  a  third  of  this  fum.  The  annual  expence 
of  Minorca  t6  Great  Britain,  is  faid  to  be  about  fevepty  thou« 
land  pounds,  e^clufive  of  the  charge  of  the  ordnanpe  and  ma- 
liiie,  the  re[)airs  of  builcings  and  other  contingencies.  The 
form  of  government  in  this  ifland  continues  to  be  the  faipe 
jhat  was  in  ufe  before  it  devolved  to  Britain,  in  virtue  of  the 
f^pitiilaiion.  It  is  ftriiflly  modelled  on  the  feudal  fyftein,  and 
pr,  Campbell  juftiy  obferves,  that  nofwithftanding  it  was  fe- 
(Cured  to  the  inhabitants  at  their  own  defire,  it  is  pernicious  to 
their  ititerefl:.  lie  particularly  remaiks  one  obvious  abfurdity 
in  their  conftituticn,  which  is,  that  an  appeal  lies  from  their 
fiipreme  court  to  the  tribunal  at  Perpignan  in  Roufillon.  We 
fhall  cxtratfl  our  autlioi's  obfervations  on  the  advantages  ac- 
.cruipg  Ooin  the  pofieflion  of  this  vniportant  ifland. 

•  It  mull  be  obfcrved,  that  it  wbijld  be  very  difiicult  fully  tb  ex- 
prefsthenumeroys^  benefits  that  we  derive  from  having  fo  noble, 
JO  cap:icious  and  fo  fofe  an  harbour  as  that  of  P^  rt  Mahon,  more 
efpeciallyin  fo  happy  a  fitijation,  where  our  fliips  may  be  at  all 
fitjics  rtlievfd;  Pur  fqijadrons  meet  with  refrefnments,  and  not 
only  thefe  but  alfo  with  every  kind  of  acconimodation  and  re- 
pairs, and  where, oil}-  armaments  may  be  carried  on  with  equal  fe- 
cuiiiy  a;;d  !'screcy  jvhe/i  necefiary.  The  fenfe  and  the  experience 
of  this  hath  JhucH  fuch  an  awe  into  all  the  piratical  ftates  of  Bar- 
ba;y,  who  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco  have  all  acknowledged  by 
tieatici  this  illand  part  of  the-  dominion    of  Great  Britain,    that 
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•we  have  never  had  any  difpute  with  them  fmce,  except  as  to  Me- ' 
diterranean  pafles,  in  refpeCt  to  which  perhaps  we  have  not  been 
always  in  the  right.  Our  hulding  this  ifland  hath  a  very  ftrong 
influence  on  the  Italian  powers,  and  indeed  may  be  faid  to  render 
ixs  an  Italian  power,  to  whom  in  that  light,  our  maritime  force 
confidered,  due  refpedt  will  be  at  all  times  paid.  It  is  in  time  of 
war  3  conitant  biidle  on  the  ports  of  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  ;  the 
former  of  which  for  that  realon  furnilhed  the  French  king  with  a" 
very  large  fum  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the  fleet  that 
was  employed  to  invade  it.  Its  vicinity  to  the  ports  of  bpain  is 
another  ciicumftancc  of  confequence,  and  with  regard  to  other 
benetits  tif.wing  hum  it,  it  would  require  too  great  a  Ipac^  even 
fuppofmg  it  proper,  Ihould  we  attempt  to  enumerate  them. 

*  Fills  repref'-niation,  witii  the  reftrdtions  that  it  muft  necclfarily 
fuggelt  to  a  judicious  politician,  would  clearly  convince  him  that 
Minorca  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  -is  a  burti  en  or  dead 
weiglit  upon  Britain  But  independant  of  tliefe  it  is  certain  that 
many  other,  and  thofe  alfo  very  confiderable  bentfiti  might  be  de- 
rived from  thence,  if  due  attention  was  ftiewn  to  this  country,  and 
proper  care  taken  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  intelligent  pcrfons  fent 
thither  and  kept  there  for  f.mic  ycais  would  put  the  natives  in  the 
way  of  improving  thtir  paltures,  which  are  now  mifcrably  bad, 
and  aUo  their  arable  lands  for  agriculture  mult  be  furely  at  a  very 
low  pafs  in"  a  country  where  an  als  and  a  hog  fometimes  draw  to- 
gether the  plough.  Their  gardens  and  rheir  or>:h:>r'i3  \Mth  the 
help  of  a  little  tkill  and  application  would  furnifli  thcin  with  near 
as  great  profits  as  they  now  draw  from  their  cltates.  They  have 
many  Itaple  comnuniitits,  or  at  lealt  mi_i;ht  have  them  amongft 
them,  x^hich  would  fup-^ly  exports  to  a  vtry  conhiierable  aiuuuut. 
bait,  which  not  only  m.iy  be  made  bur  hath  been  made,  ar.d  which 
is  the  (olc  fupport  of  the  neighbour  ing  ifland  of  Yvica,  might  be 
obtained  in  any  quantities  with  little  trouble  and  lefs  expence; 
which  fait,  if  it  was  employed  ir.  their  own  tifhcries  under  proper 
diredlions,  would  be  more  than  fufricient  to  balance  all  their  im- 
ports, at  Icalt  upon  their  own  account.  All  this  will  appear  to  the 
reader  the  more  prafticabie,  if  iie  recollefts  the  ports  tliat  tnere  are 
in  this  illaiid  and  their  fituatioij,  ;iiid  is  farther  told  that  the  in- 
habitants are  as  expert  (camcn,  that  is,  for  the  Mediterranean,  as 
any  of  their  neighbours.' 

Taking  his  departure  from  the  Britifli  territories  in  EiiropCf 
the  leurneJ  oblcrvator  p.'c;ceeds  to  our  fettl.MVicnts  in  Afia,  of 
which  the  fiitt  he  mem  ions  is  tlie  ifland  of  St.  Helena.  This 
ifland  is  ]>Uced  ia  nearly  the  latitude  of  fixteen  degrees  fotith, 
and  in  the  longitude  of  one  dtgree  weft  from  the  Lizard ;  it 
is  about  fix  utiles  long,  and  fcarcely  four  in  breadth.  Our 
author,  with  his  ul'ual  accuracy,  enumerates  tnany  particulars 
relative  to  the  iratural  hiftory  of  this  ifland. 

*  The  climate,  fays  he,,  of  this  little  ifland  maybe  juftly  ftiled 
excellent,  for  notwiiiiitand'.ug  its  vicinity  to  the  line,  the  heat  is 
lo  qualilicd  by  bictzes  cuntiuiially  flying  over  the  rocks,  and  the 
air  is  iri  hetjucntiy  cooled  by  ih  >rt  rcfrelhmg  fhowcrs  that  it  i> 
equally  plealant  and  wholcioine,  as  appears  from  the  inliabitants 
being  in  a  niaunerfrce  from  dileal'es,  and  of  as  clear  co.nplexions 
as  uri^urope.    it  is  laid  that  they   never  have   the  luuU  pox  ia 
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tlieir  own  little  world,  but  are  extremely  apt  to  catch  the  difcafe, 
jf  thty  remove  out  of  it.  It  is  silfo  vtry  remarkable  that  they  are 
exempt  from  thunder  and  lightning.  In  its  appearance  St  Helena 
J'eems  to  be  no  more  than  a  congeriesof  rude  rough  rocks,  araonglt 
■which  the  natural  foil  is  red,  friable,  and  refembles  aftie«,  from 
•which  circumftances,  and  the  finding  of  fulphur  in  many  of  the 
clifts,  fonie  have  conjeflured  there  was  once  a  volcano.  To  thP 
windward  it  is  utterly  inacceffible.  To  the  leward  there  are  but 
few  landing  places,  and  thofe  difficult  and  dangerous  from  the 
Airf :  fo  that  the  people  may  be  faid  to  live  in  a  place  which  na- 
ture has  impaled  with  rocks,  and  furrounded  with  the  ocean.  The 
interior  of  the  ifiand  hath  alfo  many  high  and  tteep  .MfFs,  but 
theie  are  fome  little  pleafant  vailies  between  them,  and  rude  and 
dangerous  as  thefe  rocks  are,  the  inhabitants  with  very  little  af- 
iiftance  from  art  have  made  roads  through  them,  which  they  and 
more  efpecially  their  Jlaves  pa(s  with  great  fpeed  and  facility,  and 
which  is  much  more  wonderful,  have  taught  their  horfes  to  do  the 
like,  fo  that  how  dreadful  foever  tlieir  journeys  may  appear  to  ftran- 
gers,  yet  it  is  generally  agreed  that  very  few  accidents  happen  to 
the  natives,  who  think  all  thefe  inconveniencies  are  balanced  by 
their  living  in  perfect  fecurity, 

*  All  the  advantages  which  this  ifland  derives  from  nature  have 
been  ftated  in  the  former  joragraph,  whatever  is  found  in  it  be- 
side may  be  fliled  truly  exotic.  The  foil  is  generally  very  thin, 
though  m  fome  of  the  vailies  it  is  now  become  near  two  feet  deep, 
and  from  the  regular  intervals  of  rain  and  funfhine  very  fertile. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  been  able  to  raife  wlieat,  but  of  late  years 
(if  I  am  rightly  informed)  they  have  fown  barley  with  fuccefs. 
Their  gardens  produce  yams,  plantains,  bananas,  water  melons, 
as  alfo  French  beans,  purllain,  forrcl,  and  many  other  whoiefome 
herbs,  rpoil  of  them  antifcorbutic.  As  to  trees  they  have  oranges, 
Jemons,  apricots,  penches,  pomegranates,  apples,  and  by  the  care 
of  the  comt>3riy  in  fending  a  French  gentleman,  Mr.  Porier  thither, 
vines  which  produce  excellent  grapes,  of  which  hitherto  however 
tliey  have  not  been  able  to  make  wine.  In  reference  to  animals 
they  have  a  Aifficient  ftock  of  black  cattle,  flieep,  goats,  and  hogs, 
with  a  breed  of  fpiritcd  little  borles,  admirably  iuited  to  theif- 
rugged  roads.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  domeltic  fowl,  fuch  as  turw 
^cjs,  geefe,  ducks,  Guinea  fowl,  and  other  poultry  ;  and  for  game 
they  have  phefants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  and  plenty  of  fea  birds. 
Yet  the  chief  fupport  of  the  natives  is  dravyn  from  the  fea,  which 
abounds  with  a  vaft  variety  of  excellent  nfb,  amongft  other  mack- 
re),  bcnetias,  conger  eels,  &c.  It  is  a  kind  of  negative  advantage 
that  they  have  not  either  beafts  or  birds  of  prey,  or  venomous 
creatures  of  any  Icind.  But  with  rats  and.  mice  the  ifland  is  ex- 
ceedingly infelted,  for  the  deflru6Hon  of  which  no  effeftual  me- 
thod hath  yet  been  found.  In  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  the  lea 
>vater  by  the  help  of  the  fun  is  turned  into  the  fined  white  falc. 
Let  me  have  leave  to  add,  though  none  of  our  wrilers  mention  it, 
ray  conjecture,  that  they  have  alfo  upon  thefe  rocks  the  orchilla 
weed,  as  it  is  certain  they  have  a  kind  of  wild  tobacco  which  might 
pdliibly  by   tranfplanting   be  improved      We  mutt  not  omit  the 

f)rincipal  blefling  of  St  Helena,  which  is  plenty  of  moll:  excel- 
ent  water  ftreaming  from  the  rocks,  and  wandering  in  little 
rivulets  through  every  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  true  that  after 
heavy  rains  the  water  is  apt  to  be  a  liitle  brackifli  occafioned  by 
jhe  waihing  down  the  fait  incrufted  on  the  rocks,  but  with  a  very 
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littJe  attention   in  colledUng  water  in  ciilerns   in  milder  reafoat* 
this  inconvenience  is  cafily  avoided.' 

Dr.  Campbell  afterwards  furveys  the  prefidency  of  Bombay 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  prefidency  of  Fort  St.  George  on 
the  coaft  of  Choroirandel,  the  prefidency  of  Fort  William  at  , 
Calcutta  in  Bengal,  and  that  of  Fort  Marlborough  near  Ben- 
coolen,  in  the  iOand  of  Sumatra;  of  all  which  fettloments  he 
fliews  the  great  advantages  to  the  nation.  In  the  next 
chapter,  he  delivers  an  account  of  the  Britilh  forts  and  fettle- 
ments  for  the  prote^ion  of  commerce  in  Africa  ,•  and  in  the 
fiibfequent  divifion  of  the  work,  he  arrives  at  the  Britifh  colo- 
nies and  fettlements  in  America,  where  the  objefts  tliat  fir/l 
pafs  under  tiis  obfervation  are  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, viz.  Hudfjn's-bay,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Canada, 
or  the  province  of  Qnebcc,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New 
York,  the  Jerfeys,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Proceeding  fouthward,  on  ihc  continent,  he  next  delivers  an 
account  of  Nortli  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida.  He  then  direfls  his  attention  fuccelfively  to  the 
Bahama  and  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  the 
Leeward  and  Virgin  Iflands,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  the  Gre- 
nadines, Tobago,  and  Dominica.  We  Ihall  prefent  our  rea- 
ders with  the  account  of  Tobago,  as  being  an  iiland  of  which 
the  ftate  is  not  yet  generally  known. 

*  The  climate  notwitlidanding  its  vicinity  to  the  line  is  fo  tem- 
pered by  breeres  from  the  (ea,  as  to  be  very  fupportable  even  to 
Europeans,  and  hath  the  lame  advantages  with  tliat  of  Grenada  in 
having  regul  ir  feaions,  and  alio  in  being  exempt  from  hurricanes* 
There  are  throughout  the  ifland  many  1  ifing  grounds,  though,  ex- 
cept at  the  north-eaft  extremity,  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  can  be 
ftiled  mountainous,  and  even  there  the  country  is  far  fiom  being; 
rugged  or  impatrablc.  The  toil,  if  we  may  credit  eitlicr  Dutch  or 
Frencli  writers,  is  as  fertile  and  luxuriant,  if  not  more  (o,  than 
any  of  the  iflands,  and  very  finely  diverfified.  Ground  provifions 
of  .ill  fort*  have  been  railed  in  the  greattit  plenty,  a  valV  variety  of 
vegetables  excellent  in  their  kind,  fome  for  food,  fome  for  phyfic. 
Almoll  every  fpecies  of  uleful  timber  is  to  be  found  here,  and 
I'ome  of  an  enormous  iize,  amongll  others  the  true  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg  trees,  as  the  Dutch  confelis,  and  of  which  none  could  be 
better  judges.  Whole  groves  of  faHafras,  and  of  trees  that  bear 
the  true  gum  copal,  with  other  odoriferous  plants  that  render  the  air 
whoielome  and  pleafant.  As  well  watcrtd  as  can  be  wilhed,  with 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  iisa  on  both  fides,  many  fmaller  ftreams, 
and  fine  freOi  Iprings  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  illand.  The  fea 
coalt  is  indented  by  ten  or  twelve  fair  and  fpacious  bays,  and 
there  are  ainoii^ft  theie  one  or  two  ports  capable  of  receivino" 
as  large  (liips  as  ever  vitited  thofe  feas.  Wild  hogs  in  great  plenty, 
tibundance  of  fowls  of  different  kinds,  and  a  valt  variety  of  fea 
and  river  filh.  With  all  thele  advantages  it  may  be  fafely  con- 
cluded, that  with  proper  cultivation  this  for  its  (ize  will  be  reo- 
ficred  as  lucrative  as  any  of  our  poflcflions  in  America,  and  what: 
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gives  greater  weight  to  this  aflertion  is,  that  during  the  fliort  time 
the  Dutch  were  poiVelTcd  of"  it,  this  charaiScr  of  Tobago  was  fully 
juftified  by  experience. 

*  In  the  mountainous  part  near  the  Tea  there  are  a  few  native  Tn- 
clians  fettled,  who  are  as  quiet,  liariulef?,  and  docile  creatures  as 
can  he  imagined,  fo  that  if  they  fhould  be  of  no  fervice,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  cannot  give  us  the  lealt  umbrage.  At  the  north-eall  ex- 
tren\ity  lies  Little  Tobago,  which  is  two  miles  long,  and  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  very  capable  of  improvement.  It  is  indeed 
amaxing  with  what  alacrity  and  fuccefs  the  fettling  this  ifle  hath 
been  carried  on,  and  how  great  a  progrefs  is  already  made  not  only 
on  tiie  coait  but  through  the  whole  interior  part  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  nunierous  bays,  wherein  fliips  may  load  and  dif- 
charge  their  cargoes  with  perfeft  ea(e  and  fafety,  have  not  a  little 
contributed,  inlbnuich  that  if  our  moft  recent  informa' ions  maybe 
depended  upon,  there  are  upwaids  of  forty  lugar  ellaies  on  the 
itiand,  and  others  are  daily  forming,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  f-iw 
years  there  is  the  greatelt  probability  that  its  produce  will  be  equal 
to  what  is  received  from  fome  of  our  Leeward  Iflands.' 

.  After  fini!"hing  his  Survey,  the  learned  author  gives  a  com- 
prehenlive  view  of  the  commercial  iiiterells  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, wherein  he  judicioufly  confiders  our  traffic  wiih  foreign 
countries,  our  coalliog  trade,  with  that  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  impcirtance  of  inland  trade.  He 
further  illuftrates  the  beneficial  effects  refulting  to  thofc  nations 
from  induftry  and  commerce,  and  concludes  with  inculcating 
the  expediency  of  yet  greater  improvements. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  in  the  perufal  of  this 
great  work  before  we  difcovered  the  learned  author's  extcnfive 
knowledge  of  his  fubjeft*,  which  became  ftill  more  confpi- 
cuous  as  we  advanced  farther  in  our  Review.  Having  at 
length  brought  our  account  of  it  to  a  conclufion,  we  may  af- 
lirm,  that  fuch  a  minute  and  faithful  delineation  of  the  ftatc 
of  the  Britiih  empire,  enriched  with  the  propofed  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  fhewn  to  bs  yet  lufceptible,  was  never 
before  publifhed,  as  we  find  amaHed  in  this  Political  Survey. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  exceeded  in  his  judicious  remarks  and  pro- 
pofals  the  whole  accumulated  ideas  of  former  writers  on  the 
various  fubjefts  of  which  he  treats.  Amidfl:  the  prodigious  ex- 
tent of  his  refearchcs  he  appears  to  have  drawn  his  obfervations 
from  the  moft  genuine  and  authentic  fources,  and  to  have  devifed 
the  great  variety  of  ceconomical  improvements  which  he  fug- 
gefts,  from  a  diltinft  view  of  the  local  circumftancts  of  the 
Britiih  dominions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Whatever 
expedients,  founded  on  induftry  and  commerce,  wifdom  aiid 
policy  can  invent  for  our  national  aggrandizement,  this  ref- 
peflable  author  has  here  fubmitted  to  the  confideraiion  of 
his  country  ;  and    (hould    thefe    united  kingdoms    ever  attain 

«  See  Crit.  Rev,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  333. 
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to  the  pinnacle  of  domeftic  grandeur  and  profperity,  it. 
nuift  be  by  the  profecutinn  of  fu:h  falutary  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  courfe  of  ibis  work.  We  (lull  only 
fubjoin  to  its  charafter,  that  the  blemiOies  it  contains  are 
fijch  as  ari  "e  from  the  erudition  of  the  author,  who,  it  miin: 
be  acknowledged,  is  fomerimes  profufe  in  his  marginal  cita- 
tions, to  a  degree  fcarce  Ihort  of  atfctiiation.  To  many  rea- 
ders, however,  even  this  circiimliance  may  prove  advantage- 
ous, by  introducing  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of 
writers,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 

IV.  Pbtlojopbical  and  Critical  Oljtrvatieni  en  tbt  Nalurt,  Chttrac 
ten,  atiii various  Hfteiis  of  Lompofuien.  By  John  Ogilvie,  D.  D. 
2  Fols.  \ivo.   I2J.     Robinfon.     [Concludta.l 

IN  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.  Dr.  Ogilvie  treats  of  the 
**  various  fpccics  of  compofuion,  as  diftinguilhed  into  the 
fimple,  pcrfpicuous,  elegant,  fublime,  nervous,  and  correcl : 
but  previous  to  thefe  fubjecls,  he  delivers  obftrvations  on  the 
ftylc  of  Compofition  in  g-neral,  with  its  difvriminating  pro- 
perties and  detcds.  As  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  plan,  our 
9uth  -r  had  enquired  into  thoCe  faculries  of  ihe  mind  which 
produce  or  influence  compofition,  be  now  proceeds  to  examine 
the  charadenliics  by  whih  its  excellence  or  demerit  may  be 
determined  ;  an  enquiry  whicii  leads  him  to  the  very  fourcei 
of  criticEl  obfervation. 

He  begins  with  enumerating  the  various  caufes  which  may 
operate  ui  on  the  judgment  in  forming  an  ellimation  of  literary 
produftio.)s  ;  the  principal  of  which  he  conceives  to  be  pre- 
poireHion.  He  afterwards  explains  at  confidcrable  length  the 
obltades  which  retarded  the  improvesnent  of  pt.iloluphical 
compofition  for  fomc  ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
piie. 

*  The  minds  of  men,  fays  he,  were  at  this  tim;  occupied  in  every 
province  of  the  empire  by  attending  either  to  the  ravages  of  the 
barbarous  nations  attacking  it  on  all  (ides,  or  to  the  mov<t  alarming 
internal  difl'enfions  which  divided  the  chriltian  church,  am!  gave 
full  fcope  to  the  fiiggeftions  of  fuperftition,  as  the  growth  of  hete- 
rodox opinions,  and  not  the  general  corruption  of  manners  was 
deemed  to  be  the  caufe  of  every  reprated  difafter.  Each  fcdl  had 
hcie  a  field  to  retort  the  acculation  from  one  to  anothei- ;  and  while 
men's  iieaits  were  heated  with  iancoiir  and  animofity,  or  ihcir 
dread  excited  by  the  imminent  danger  cf  lollng  their  poflcflions, 
it  is  (urciy  not  to  be  wondered  ar,  that  tliclr  lientiments  became 
perplexed,   their  learning  contradted,   and  their  language  inele- 

'  In  this  fcries  of  events  it  is  that  we  are  to  fearch  for  the  true 
/cabfe  of  the  decline  of  the  finer  art»,  and  of  the  darkncfs  in  whicli 
for  many  a^es   tiicie  continued  to  L>e  invcloped.     Hiltury  aft'oid* 
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vs  many  examples  of  barbarous  rations  who,  after  having  fub- 
dued  people  more  improved  than  themfelves,  have  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  ages  adopted  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  the  learning  of  the 
conquered.  Here  however  the  cafe  was  altogether  different.  The 
fubdoed  nations  became  afllmilated  (at  ieaft  in  a  great  meafure)  to 
their  barbarous  conqiierois.  Whence  arifeth  this  fhiking  differ- 
ence ?— From  this  caiife  undoubtedly,  that  every  obje£V  worthy  of 
imitation  (with  regard  to  the  circumftances  abovemenrioned)  had 
been  cancelled  among  the  conquered  nations  before  they  fubmitted 
to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  wretched  remains  of  tlieir  former  excel- 
lence were  ftill  indeed  to  be  met  with: — but  thefe,  infuflicient  to 
improve  a  people  altogether  uncultivated,  were  mixed  with  abfurd 
and  extravagant  hypothefes  ;  by  which  means  a  gioup  of  difTimi- 
.lar,  often  dilcoi'da'nt  objeds  were  prefented  to  the  mind,  which  it 
required  the  efforts  of  mankind  not  in  one  but  in  many  ages  to 
expel  as  the  offspring  of  erroi',  and  to  fnbftitute  proportion  and 
fymmetry  in  its  room.  Superftition  in  thefe  times,  untainted  by 
the  di^fatts  of  temperate  philofophy,  fuggeftcd  imaginary  evils 
■which  pnlVed  immediately  for  realities  ;  and  thefe  dreams  inculcated 
in  language  fwelling  into  fuftian,  chiming  into  quibble,  loaded 
■with  ornament,  or  pointed  with  unmeaning  antithefis,  made  an 
imprefiion  upon  minds  unacquainted  with  any  fuperior  ftyle  of 
eloquence,  adequate  in  every  refpect  to  the  purpofes  whi-jh  it  was 
calculated  to  produce. 

*  There  is,  it  vnll  be  obferved,  this  invariable  affinity  betwixt 
fentiment  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  that  thouo-h 
the  dictiun  may  be  fmooth  and  mellifluous  when  the  thoui^hts  are 
■wholly  fuperficial,  yet  when  thefe  laft  are  juft  and  pertinent,  forced 
ornaments  and  little  conceits  are  feldom  or  never  to  be  met  with 
in  the  other.  Sentiments  judicioufly  applied,  and  diftindlly  com- 
j)rebended,  fupjiort  tliemfelves  by  their  own  intrinfic  worth,  and 
require  only  to  be  placed  before  the  mind  in  fimple,  clear,  and 
appropriated  words.  The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to  illuftra- 
tions.  Thefe  (which  in  all  works  of  length  are  indifpen(able)  may 
be  made  to  reprefent  their  objeils  in  a  very  animated  manner, 
when  the  words  are  forcible  vvithout  being  turgid,  and  the  image 
ftrong  though  perfedtly  natural.  When  language  on  the  contrary 
^s  obvioufly  Ifrained,  and  the  words  tliro>«n  out  of  their  natural 
arragtnii^nt  into  irregulaicombinations,  there  is  generally  forne 
corrtfponding  aiT-  ctation  in  the  thought  which  will  marr  the  eftedl 
arifjng  ultimately  from  all. 

*  During  the  continuance  of  thofe  ages  that  elapfed  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  after  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat, 
to  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  lixteenth  century,  the  faults  that  we 
have  thus  enumerated  as  chara^ferifmg  the  ftyle  of  compofition, 
we  may  affirm  to  have  been  principal  caufes,  not  only  of  the  ig- 
norance and  confequeutly  the  rude  maurers  of  men,  but  of  the 
duration  of  both  to  fb  diflaiit  a  period.' 

Dr.  Ogilvie  en:ieavours  to  prove  the  influence  of  elegan 
compofition  on  ihe  civilization  of  mankind,  by  a  variety  of 
obfervations  drawn  from  ihe  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  evidence  of  hiflory.  His  remarks  on  this  fubjeft,  which 
he  intends  hereafter  to  purfue  at  greater  length,  are  ingenious 
and  juft ;  but  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  ftcond  feftion,  where  he 
treats  of  Sifftpie  Compofition. 

He 
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He  confiders  fimpliclty  of  compofition  as  compreliendiiig  a 
relation  to  words  and  images,  and  reprelenis  it  as  produced 
by  expreflions  well  chofen,  properly  a/ranged,  and  fo  well 
adapted  to  rhe  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  that  the  mind  perceives, 
in  them  neither  abundance  nor  defecl  Improper  difFufion 
aqd  conci'enefs,  he  obferves,  are  equally  deftruclive  of  fimpli- 
city  ;  in  confirmation  of  which  remark,  he  produces  an  appo- 
fite  inflance  from  Perfius. 

*  Among  the  ancients  there  is  perhaps  no  writer  who  more  fre- 
quently lo^th  figiu  of  fimpiicity  by  this  alfcCtation  of  peculiar 
brevity,  than  the  Tafyrift  Perfius.  Perhaps  indeed  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  compofition,  Cariie  is  that  in  which  it  is  nioft  necertary 
to  render  a  (Iroice  energetical  by  a  mode  ot  expreilion  at  the  fame 
time  concife  and  forcible.  But  the  poet  abuveiiKntioiied  will  lurcly 
be  deemed  by  every  intelligent  reader  to  have  erred  in  attempt-, 
ing  to  imitate  this  beauty.  The  very  firrt  line  of  his  poem  pre- 
fent  to  us  fentiments  that  appear  disjointed,  bccaufe  the  language 
is  defe6tive  in  which  thefe  are  reprclented. 

O  ciiras  hominum  !  O  quantum  eft  in  rebus  inane  !— 

Quis  Icget  hfc  ?— Mill'  tu  iftud  ais  ? — Nemo  hercule  Nemo. 

Vcl  duo,  vel  nemo  — Turpe,  &  mifcrabiJe.     Qtiare  ? 

Ne  mihi  Polydamus,  &  Troiadcs  Labeunetn 

Pretulerint.— Nugs,  &c. 

In  thefe  verfes  the  thoughts  pbvioufly  feem  to  want  conneflion, 
from  too  fcanty  a  proportion  of  words.  After  having  mentioned 
the  vanity  of  human  enjoyments,  we  are  not  awar^  that  the  ex- 
prelfion  "  Qi^iis  leget  hare?"  which  is  abrupt  enough  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  Iccond  line  of  his  fatire,  is  dcfigned  to  Itrike  at  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  then  fo  degenerated  as  to  reail  nothin'' 
that  bore  the  femblance  of  morality.  Again,  in  the  lines  imme- 
diately following,  the  fenfe  lequires  him  to  have  fnd — "  As  Hec- 
tor was  afraid  left  the  Trojans  {bould  prefer  Polydamus  to  hini, 
lb  am  i  alarmed  left  our  Polydamus  (Nero)  (liuiild  prefer  Libeo 
to  me." — But  by  leaving  out  the  word  (vercor)  •♦  I  am  afraid"  the 
fenfe  is  left  uncompleted.' 

Our  author  with  great  juftice  ccnfures  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  rcftrid, fimpiicity  to  any  particular  fpecies  of  compofition, 
affirming  ir  to  be  unquefiionably  the  indifpenfable  charac-  , 
teriftic  of  all  fjood  wriiing;  and  he  produces  examples, 
chiefly  fiom  the  ancient  poets,  (hewing  that  the  fubiime,  the 
pidturefque,  the  nervous,  and  the  pathetic  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition, are  each  in  the  greateft  perfcdlion,  when  ronfilling  of. 
words  the  plaineft  and  moft  fimplc.  Simplicity  of  exp.elfion 
he  alfo  very  ^ultly  confiders  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and  proper 
ii»  reprefciifing  the  language  of  paflion.  Here  he  oblerve?, 
that  there  are  two  methods  of  operating  ftrongly  upon  the 
human  heart,  which,  though  different  in  other  refpecls  agree 
in  requiring  an  invariable  fimpiicity  of  diftion.  •  One  is  when 
a  climax  is  carried  on,  either  in  reafoning  or  in  defcription, 
from  lefler  to  more  imiyortaiit  objeds,  until  the  whole  becomes, 
2  highl^y 
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highly  and  univerfally  interefting  : — the  other  arifeth  from 
fome  judicious  and  happy  imitation  of  nature  in  a  panicular 
occurrence,  when  her  language  is  To  fignificantly  adopted  as 
to  make  a  powerful,  as  immediate  imprefiion  upon  the  heart.' 
He  illurtrates  the  force  of  a  patlietic  ftory  related  in  a  few  un- 
adorned expreflions,  by  Livy's  affefling  account  of  Lucreti«> 
on  which  he  makes  fome  pertinent  remarks. 

Our  author  next  enquires  into  what  conftirutes  fimplicity  in 
the  ornamental  beauties  of  difcoiirfe  ;  and  this  he  reprefents 
as  confifting  in  a  juft  proportion  of  appofite  images,  fuch  as 
illuftrate  the  fubjedt,  without  producing  fatiety,  or  favouring 
of  impertinent  ollentation. 

*  That  an  obie<5t  may  be  dI(Hn£lIy  placed  before  the  mind,  faya 
lie,  it  is  requifite  that  the  metaphor  which  conveys  it  (hould  be 
followed  out  juft  as  far  as  illullration  requires,  and  no  fartliej-. 
Simplicity,  as  we  have  already  evinced,  excludes  everydegree  of 
fuperflulry.  When  images  are  opened,  expanded,  and  traced  ela- 
borately through  a  variety  of  circumftances,  the  mind  lofes  fight 
of  the  original  idea  : — its  proportion  is  no  longer  obferved,  and 
attention  flags  infenfihly  becaiife  it  is  not  kept  awake  by  the  cur- 
rent of  fentiment,  We  may  obferve  likewife,  that  in  philofophi- 
cal,  or  even  fentimental  performances  (as  they  are  called),  this  at- 
tention to  extend  and  expatiate  upon  every  minute  circumftance 
of  an  illuftration,  ufually  indicates  Iterility  both  of  the  reafoning 
and  inventive  faculty.  Of  the  firft,  becaufe  thoughts  in  this  cale 
appear  to  rife  very  fiowly  when  the  mind  is  fo  intent  upon  draw- 
ing out  each  with  every  poltible  enlageinent : — ofthelaft,  becaufe 
a  vigorous  imagination  is  difplayed  by  the  variety,  not  the  laboured 
decoration  of  its  images  ;  and  by  rendering  each  fignificant,  but 
neither  tedious  nor  overwrought. 

•  While  we  avoid  in  this  manner  the  error  of  purfning  images 
too  clofely,  we  miift  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme of  fnixuig  tbefe  improperly.  This  fault  is  occafioned  by  our 
taking  only  a  partial  view  of  an  illullration  by  which  its  difpro- 
portion  to  the  original  in  fbnie  particular  circimiftance  efcapes 
obfervation.  In  order  to  make  the  whole  complete,  the  mind 
adopts  infenfibly  fome  fimilar  metaphor,  and  thus  jumbles  fepa- 
rate  images  together  in  the  lame  defcription,"  A  great  genius  is 
often  led  into  this  fault,  by  giving  a  loofe  to  the  exuberance  of 
imagination.  When  Demofthenes,  fpeaking  of  j^ilchines  fays, 
that  after  lying  in  wait  to  deltjoy  an  honelt  or  upright  member 
of  the  comnionweahli,  as  foou  as  lie  has  found  an  opportunity  to 
accomplifli  his  pnrpofe,  "  he  burlts  like  a  tempeft  from  his  place 
of  retreat ;"  the  image  here  employed  is  no  doubt  incomparably 
exprellive  and  fignificant.— But  when  immediately  after  he  is  de« 
fcribed  with  the  orator's  other  enemies,  "  like  a  wild  beaft  furi- 
oully  alfaulting  him  5'  and  in  order  to  preferve  the  force  of 
both  illuftrations  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  fuch  affaults  had 
failed  of  "  rendering  him  cold  in  the  caufe  of  iiis  country,"  we  are 
fenfible  of  an  improper  mixture  of  images.  An  adverfaiy  fallying, 
out  like  a   wbilwind,   and   carrying  all  before  him,   may  be  eom- 

Eaifd  with  propriety  to  a  tempeit  freezing  and  delblating  the  eai'th. 
ut  the  beauty  of  the  firft  epithet  fchiiiinw  or  freezing)  is  loft  when 

ecu- 
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•onfiJered  as  a  confequence  arifing  from  the  afiaiilt  of  a  wild  bead, 
and  the  images  are  theicfore  laid  to  be  blended  improperly,' 

This  fault  of  mixing  iiicongruous  metaphors  has  been  hu- 
mouroufly  expofed  by  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  Speftator,  but  is  a 
blemifh  from  which  feme  of  the  moft  eminent  wTiters  are  not 
exempted. 

True  fimplicity  owr  author  obferves,  is  Hkewifc  incompaN 
ible  with  all  afFefled  brillianre  and  prettincfs  of  expreJIion  ; 
and  in  fnpport  of  this  re;nark,  which  is  univerfally  admitted 
to  be  juft,  he  produces  two  indances  from  Ovid,  who  abounds 
in  falfe  ornaments  of  this  nature, 

'  Ovid,  among  all  the  ancients,  appears  to  have  fallen  moft  fre- 
quently into  this  fault.  The  moft  dignified  perConaees  in  his  fable, 
are  tainted  w'.th  this  bias  of  the  poet.  Thus  Phcrbus  in  his  addreff 
to  Phaeton,  though  interclled  as  a  father  to  dilTuade  Iiim  from  a 
ruinous  attempt,  and  fpeaking  with  fervent  affcflion,  yet  ufes  this 
low  kind  of  wit  (as  Addifon  juftly  calls  it)  by  which,  fuppofing 
the  ftory  to  be  true,  he  muft  have  greatly  funk  in  the  reader's  efti- 
ination : 

Si  mntabilc  peflus 
Sit  tibi,  coHciliu,  non  curribus  utere  noftris.        Met.  lib.  ii. 

In  the  ftory  of  Narciffus,  the  fame  affedlation  charafterifeth  his 
defcription.  When  the  youth,  heated  in  the  chafe,  retires  to 
quench  bis  thiift  at  the  cooling  fountain,  and  fiift  beholds  with 
admiration  and  love  his  own  beautiful  face,  the  poet  defcribes  hie 
firft  emotions  by  faying, 

Dum  fitim  fcdare  cupit ;  fitis  altera  crevit } 

««  while  he  ftrived  to  quench  one  ihirft  he  raifed  another,"  i.  e.  the 
thirft  of  gaziiig  with  confuming  defire  on  his  own  beauty.  Th^fe 
cbildifli  quibbles  which  the  author  defigned  for  ornaments  to  thi« 
(otherwi(e)  noble  poem,  are  incompatible  with  that  fimplicitjT 
which  is  conftitatcd  by  a  natural  though  happy  difpofition  of  the 
fittelt  words,  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind  with  tale  and  per- 
fpicuity.* 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  facred  writings  con- 
tain the  mort  genuine  ftrokes  of  fimplicity  that  are  any  where 
to  be  found.  Of  thefe,  the  author,  for  the  illuHration  of  his 
fubjed\,  has  feledcd  the  beautiful  defcription  of  the  fcene  pre- 
fcnted  to  the  fpedlatcrs  who  went  on  the  third  day  to  vifit  the 
fcpulchre  of  our  Saviour.  As  another  inftance  of  unaffedled 
fimplicity  he  cites  a  paflage  in  the  conclufion  of  the  Iliad, 
when  the  gods  being  engaged  in  combat  with  each  other, 
Apollo  addreifes  Neptane  in  the  following  fcntiment  and 
admired  funile. 

C/t«^t>a<,  It  ht  0-si  y%,  0t*rotr  tvtK't  vo\tfxt*m 
^eiXmv,  si  (^uXXois-tv  f mkotc;,  sXX9T( /uiir  t{ 
Z::!f'\iy-t;  TtXtiove-i*  a^iv^r.f  xajwor  iJwti;, 

—To 
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' —To  combat  for  mankind 

111  fuits  the  wiiUom  of  celeftial  mind. 

For  what  is  man  ?— Calamitous  by  birth. 

They  owe  their  life  and  nourilhment  to  earth  ; 

Like  yearly  leaves  that  now  with  beauty  crown'd 

Smile  on  the  lun,  now  wither  on  the  ground.  Pope.* 

After  difplaying  the  nature  and  beauty  of  fimpHcity,  our 
author  examines  by  what  means  this  excellence  may  be  ac- 
quired ;  and  the  pcrufal  of  the  moft  approved  writers,  with- 
out imitating  any  particular  ftandard  of  compufition,  is  the 
method  he  recommends  for  the  purpofe. 

In  treating  of  perfpicuity  in  Compofition,  he  iiluftrates  this 
indifpenfible  quality  as  relating  to  philofophy,  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  eloquence  ;  pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  the 
rules  whereby  it  may  be  attained,  and  the  caules  from  which 
the  defed  of  it  proceeds. 

Elegant  Compofuion  is  the  fpecies  which  the  author  next 
examines,  and  this  he  ccnftders  under  two  heads,  as  diftin- 
guiflied  by  graces  either  in  fentiment  or  expreflion.  He  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  examples  to  illuflrate  the  fubjeCt,  and 
points  out  th«  means  of  difcovering  this  attraflive  quality  in 
each  of  thofe  provinces.  RefpeGing  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
elegance,  the  author  delivers  his  opinion  in  the  following  paflage. 

•  In  the  fphere  of  compofition,  as  no  excellence  whatever  is 
moreuniverfally  envied  and  admired  than  that  of  elegance,  fo  there 
it  none  in  every  fenfe  more  difficult  to  be  acquired.  This  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  many  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  imitate  writings  diftinguiflied  by  this  character.  Among 
the  imitators  of  the  manner  of  Anacreon,  few  have  ever  been  able 
to  catch  the  fpirit,  and  transfule  the  graces  of  this  original.  Plato 
in  the  fame  manner  ftands  unrivalled  among  Greek  pliilo(bphers, 
and  Horace  and  Petronius  among  the  Romans.  A  man  muft  have 
received  from  nature  a  power  of  perceiving  certain  exquifite  con- 
nexions, in  order  to  be  denominated  elegant  in  the  fenfe  adigned 
Jiere  to  that  epithet,  and  a  facility  of  lelefting  and  of  applying 
thofe  graces  to  defcription  or  fentiment,  that  are  juft  the  molfc 
fuitable  and  becoming.  We  muft  make  a  diltin6lion  however  be- 
twixt thefe  powers,  the  one  of  which  regards  perception,  and  the 
Other  execution.  Though  neither  are  conferred  univerfally,  yet 
many  perfons  are  enabled  by  the  former  to  obferve  and  to  feel 
the  efFeft  arifing  from  an  afi'emblage  of  objefts  elegantly  decorated, 
who  yet  would  fail  in  an  attempt  to  form  fo  beautiful  a  combi- 
nation j  bccaufe  with  fenfibility  to  relifh  thefe  beauties  when  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  its  powers  may  be  inadequate  to  the  tafk  of 
creating  them.  That  energy  of  thought  by  which  the  moft  ap- 
propriated colouring  is  immediately  applied  to  ideas,  and  the  moft 
fuitable  expreflion  is  feleded  with  ea(e  to  render  thefe  univcrfiilly 
agreeable,  is  wholly  diftinft  from  the  power  by  which  we  judge  of 
a  jult  or  inadequate  combination  ;  the  laft  of  which  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  to  enable  the  perfon  poflefled  of  it  to  avoid  grofs  defers 
in  compofition,  and  to  be  eharadleriled  upon  the  whole  by  nega- 
tive defcription.* 

The 
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The  fuccediag  fe^Hion  of  the  work  is  employed  on  fublime 
Compofition,  a  fpecies  which  has  been  treated  by  one  of  the 
moft  emineot  criries  of  ancient  times.  The  author,  however, 
that  he  may  avoid  repeating  the  fcnttments  of  Longinus,  en- 
deavours to  confider  the  fubjcd  In  a  new  point  of  view.  For 
this  purpofe  he  examines  the  criteria  which  conflitute  fubllo 
luity  in  the  feveral  provirjces  of  compofition  ;  fhewiiig  how 
the  true  may  be  didinguiOied  from  the  falfe  fublime,  and  by 
what  method  to  improve  a  natural  difpofiiion  to  this  great  and 
admired  quality.  In  coiifidering  fublimity  as  pioduced  by  an 
abrupt  interrogation,  we  meet  with  the  following  pertinent 
remark  on  a  paflage  in  Quintilian. 

i!4  This  method  of  becoming  fublime,  acquires  its  excellence 
principally  from  excitinj;  furprize,  which  an  interrogation,  or  a 
feries  of  thefe,  may  awaken,  lb  as  to  make  a  very  powerful  im- 
prefTion.  Here  we  muft  take  care,  however,  not  to  include,  under 
the  dtnomination  of  fublimity,  fuch  ttrokes  of  eloquence  as  may 
have  (Irength  and  pathos,  though  without  that  charader  of  juft 
elevation  which  conftitutes  this  excellence.  Without  keeping  this 
diliindlion  in  our  eye,  we  (hail  be  apt  to  confound  with  eich  other 
charaflers  of  Compofition  perte£tly  diftind  ;  and  what  we  do  not 
thoroughly  comprehend,  we  cannot  hope  fuccefsfully  to  imitate. 
Quintilian,  dittinguifbed  as  he  ufually  is,  by  exquifite  tade  as  well 
as  accurate  difcernmcnt,  feems  fomcwhat  inadvertently  to  have  '^allen 
into  this  miftake,  by  an  example  he  prodnceth  of  fublimity  froni 
an  oration  of  Cicero.  Havm<;  made  much  the  fame  di(lin£tion  be> 
twixt  a  comparifon  and  trantlaiioii,  as  figures  of  rhetoric,  which 
we  have  found  Ariilotle  making  bawixt  an  image  and  a  metaphor, 
b.  I.  fe6t.  vi.  p.  ii».  he  procetdk  to  obferve,  that  a  wonderftil  de- 
gree of  fublimity  is  often  obtained  by  the  tranOatrou  as  it  is  called, 
1.  e.  the  giving  life  and  a<5lion  to  an  object  wholly  inaniiri.ite.  The 
following  bold  interrogations,  addrefl'ed  to  Tubero,  he  produceth 
as  an  ex'.mple. — "Quid  enim  tuus  ille  Tubeio  dcllridlus  in  acie 
Pharfatica  gladius  agebat  ?  Cuius  latus  ille  mucro  peteSar  ?  Qui 
fenfuserat  armorura  tuorum  ?"  Cicer.  pro  Ligar.  Qyintil.  lib.  »iu. 
cap.  6.  The  perfonification  in  this  p:tir.>ge  is  undua')ted]y  (Irong 
and  raafterly  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  is  it  not  sm  inftance  rather 
of  the  bold  that  animates,  and  of  the  netu  that  furprifeth,  than  of 
the  grand  that  fwells  and  elevates  th.-  imaginatian  ?  Thefe  are 
fpheres  that  ought  always  to  be  confidered  as  different ;  a  point  that 
can  only  be  obtained  by  bringing  to  the  ftandard  of  certam  efta« 
blifhed  rules,  evety  example  that  falls  under  our  cogniTance,  as  we 
(ball  thus  be  able  to  refer  every  effcft  to  its  proper  principle,  and 
will  be  unembarralTed  in  our  deciAons.* 

The  ingenious  author  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  Nervous 
Compofition,  where  he  confiders  it  as  produced  by  fentiment, 
dIAion,  illuftraiions,  and  images.  He  afterwards  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  cafual  inequality,  with  refpeft  to  ftrength 
of  compofition,  frequently  obfervable  in  the  writings  of  the 
^me  author;  concluding  wiih  general  remarks  on  the  caufes 
which  diminifh  the  energy  of  language  in   particular  cafes, 
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and  on  the  moft  proper  method  for  avoiding  or  correfling  tbis'- 

efFea.     The  feventh  and  laft  fedlion  is  allotted  to  Correft- 

Compofition, 

The  work  which  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  here  prefented  to  the  pub-f- 
lic, delineates,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  theory  and  pradice  of 
Compofition;  comprehending  notonly  a  developement  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  this  fubjedl  by  the  difiTsrent  faculties  of' 
the  mind,  but  likewife  fuch  general  rules  and  obfervations  as 
are  adapted  for  carrying  the  art  to  perfeftion.  Even  thofe  rea- 
ders who  are  moil  converfant  witlt  critical  writings  will  ac- 
l^nowledge,  from  the  author's  remarks,  and  the  new  iiluftra- 
lions  he  produces,  that  he  has  freely  cxercifed  his  own  judg- 
ment without  prepoflefllon  or  prejudice.  Tafte,  difcernment; 
and  learning,  equally  diftinguilh  his  obfervations,  which  are  in 
general  not  lefs  juft  and  folid  than  remote  from  petulance- 
and  malignity.  After  this  charafter  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
add,  that  the  work  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  lovers 
of  criticifm  and  polite  literature. 

V.  State-Papers  and  Letters,  ad^reffed  to  William  Carftare>,  ««- 
fidentlal  Secretary  to  K.  William  Var/w^  the  'whole  of  hit  Reign  j 
aftervjards  Principal  of  the  Univerfty  of  Edinburgh.  Relate 
ing  to  public  JJfairs  in  Great  Britain,  but  more  particularly  iti 
tjcotland,  during  the  Reign  of  K.  William  and  ^.  Anne.  Ta 
ivhicb  ii  prefixed  the  Life  of  Mr.  Carftares,  PubUfhed from  the 
Originals,  ^;' Jofeph  M'Cormick,  D.D,  Minifiir  atVrt^tdn^ 
Pans     4M.   j/.  1/.     boards.     Cadell.     [Concluded.l 

IN  our  laft  Review  we  mentioned  a  few  particulars  relative 
to  the  life  of  Mr.  Carftares,  to  whom  the  letters  in  this- 
volume  are  addrefTed  ;  but  as  many  readers  may  be  defirous 
of  further  information,  we  ftiall  trace  his  fortune  after  the  de- 
mife  of  his  illuftrious  patron  king  William,  wheiv  leaving  the 
court  and  the  buftle  of  public  cares,  he  retired  to  the  fhade.of , 
the  academy,  an  eminent  example  of  moderation  and  difia- 
tereftednefs. 

«  To  thofe  who  read  the  following  letters,  fays  the  biographer 
and  editor  of  the  work,  it  will  appear  almoil  incredible,  that  one 
who  was  in  fuch  favour  v\ith  the  king,  who  had  fuch  eafy  acccfs  to 
him  upon  all  occalions,  who  had  devoted  his  life  entirely  to  his 
fervice;  one,  in  fliort,  who  was  daily  foliating  for  others  favours 
to  which  he  was  much  better  entitled  hinifelf,  paid  fo  little  at-- 
tention  to  his  own  private  fortune,  as  not  to  provide  againft  an 
event,  which  he  could  not  but  forefee  a  conlideiable  time  before  it 
happened,  and  which,  he  knew,  was  to  deprive  him  of  all  that  he- 
poflelTed,  The  truth  is,  he  had  not  only  a  fpirit  above  all  merce- 
nary views,  but  an  excefs  of  modelty,  which  led  him  to  fliun  what-v 
ever  might  give  his  enemies  any  pretence  for  the  imputation  of 

them. 
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thfTtt.  Hence,  with  all  the  opporttmities  that  ever  any  roan  pof- 
ieflcd  of  bettering  his  fortune,  he  was  left,  upon  his  matter's  death* 
as  poor  as  when  he  firlt  entered  into  bis  fcrvicej  a  circumftance 
which  never  gave  him  one  nioment's  uneafvnefs. ,  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  happy  equanimity  of  temper,  accuftomed  to  various 
vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  he  could,  with  equal  eafe,  adapt  himfclfto 
the  manners  of  a  court,  or  to  the  life  of  a  private  man  ;  and  tiie 
only  circumftance  he  ever  regretted  in  the  change  of  his  fortune 
was  the  event  which  produced  it. 

'  It  was  generally  thought  by  his  contemporaries,  that,  upon  his 
coming  over  with  king  William,  he  had  the  offer  of  the  firlt  va- 
cant bifliopric  in  England,  and  that  he  abfolutely  declined  it. 
This  ftory  was  probably  founded  upon  his  known  interell  with  the 
king;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  without  foundatiooi  In  truth, 
Mr.  Carftares  was  of  much  more  importance,  and  had  it  more  ia 
his  power  to  ferve  his  king  and  his  country  in  the  fpbere  in  which 
he  afted,  than  if  he  had  been  promoted  to  any  biihopric  in  Eng-. 
land.  As  the  king  was  abundantly  fcnfible  of  this,  as  he  knew 
hit  talents  for  hufiners,  and  had  occafion  for  them,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  never  thought  of  making  fuch  an  oScr  to  him. 
At  the  fame  time,  fuch  were  Mi\  Carftares's  fentiments  of  pro- 
priety and  confidcncy  of  character,  that,  it  is  next  to  certain,  if 
the  offer  of  it  had  been  made,  he  would  have  reje^ed  it. 

*  As  hi.*  connexion  with  public  bufinefs  was  entirely  founded 
upon  perfonal  favour  with  the  late  kin^,  it  cealed  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  upon  his  demil'e.  However,  he  had  too  many  friends  at  court, 
and  was  of  too  great  conlequence  to  government,  to  be  entirely  for- 
gotten or  neglected  in  the  fuccccding  reign  ;  ami  queen  Anne,  al- 
though not  much  inclined  to  countenance  king  William's  particular 
favourites;  yet,  without  any  folicitatton,  nominateti  him  her  chap-* 
Iain  for  Scotland,  with  the  fame  appoiutments  which  had  been  an- 
nexed to  that  oftice  by  king  William. 

'  Some  time  before  this,  the  ofJice  of  principal  in  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  had  become  vacant,  by  the  deaih  of  Dr.  Kule ;  a  ftation 
far  from  being  lucrative,  but,  on  fevcral  accounts,  very  refpecl- 
able  ;  efpecialTy  when  filled  by  one  whole  learning,  talents,  and 
circumftances  in  life,  are  fuited  to  the  office.  In  all  thole  rcf^ifj 
Mr  Carllares  was  abundantly  well  qualified  for  thnt  chair.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  it  was  underllood  that  he  was  to  retire  from  courts 
an  invitation  was  given  to  him  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  accept 
of  that  charge  ;  but  it  was  with  confidcrable  difficulty  be  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  comply.  On  the  one  hand,  the  emoluments  of 
that  office  were  no  temptation  to  him  ;  the  life  he  had  led  for  many 
years  was  the  reverfe  of  academical ;  and  he  was  unwilling,  at  his 
years,  to  enter  upon  a  new  Icene  of  affion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  an  honourable  retreat  from  that  hnrry  and  bufHe  in  which 
he  had  been  involved;  it  afibrded  liim  an  opportunity  of  being 
further  ferviceable  to  his  country,  by  exerting  that  influence  he 
had  acquired,  in  promoting  the  interefl  of  literature  in  the  uni- 
verflty,  and  of  moderation  in  the  church.  But  what  chiefly  deter- 
mined him  was,  the  united  folicitations  of  all  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land. To  their  importunity  he  at  length  yielded,  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  Principal  of  the  college,  and  firft  profeiTor  of  divinity  in 
the  univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  17O4. 

*  In  this  public  charadler,  hefoon  gave  amjile  proof  to  the  world, 

Xhat  his  employment  as  a  llatefman  had  not  interrupted  his  literary 

purfuks,.  In  bis  tirll  oration,  which  lie  pronc>unced  in  thte  eom- 

'  O  a  mon» 
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inon-hall  of  the  univerfity,  before  a  very  numerous  and  refpe6t- 
able  audience,  be  difplayed  luch  a  fund  of  erudition,  fuch  a  tho- 
rougb  acquaintance  with  clafllcal  learning,  fuch  a  maflerly  talent 
in  compofition,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  fuch  eafe  and  fluency  of 
expredlon  in  the  purelt  Latin,  as  delighted  all  his  auditors.  Even 
his  enemies  were  obliged  to  confefs,  that  in  him  were  united  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  with  the  fcience  of  a  fcholar.  The  fa- 
mous Dr.  Pitcairn,  who  was  always  one  of  his  hearers  upon  thefe 
cccafions,  ufed  to  obferve,  that  when  Mr  Carftares  begau  to  ad- 
drefs  his  audience,  he  could  not  help  fancying  himfelf  tranfported 
to  the  Forum  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.' 

Mr.  Carftares  was  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  minifterr 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  capacity  he  alfo  acquitted  himfelf 
with  great  applaufe.  His  manner  of  preaching,  we  are  told, 
was  warm  and  animated,  and  his  ftyle  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
reft. 

It  appears  from  feveral  letters  that  he  was  confulted  on 
every  thing  refpeiRing  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and 
for  his  influence  in  preventing  any  oppofition  to  that  tranf- 
afllon  from  the  preibyterian  clergy,  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving thanks  from  the  queen,  upon  his  going  to  court  tlie  _ 
year  after.  In  fo  great  efteem  was  Mr.  Carftares  held  at 
court,  that  we  find  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1713,  by  the  ' 
earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord  high  treafurer,  defiring  he  would 
name  the  commifiioner  to  the  general  aflembly,  and  fend  up 
a  copy  of  fuch  inftrudions  as  he  judged  expedient  at  that 
junfture. 

Mr.  Carftares  died  upon  the  28th  of  December  1715,  and. 
is  thus  charaAerifed  by  Dr.  M'  Cormick. 

«  His  religion  was  neither  tindured  with  the  extravagancies 
of  enthufial'm,  nor  the  rigour?  of  fuperllitjon.  At  the  fame  time, 
amidft  the  greateft  hurry  of  fecular  affairs  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, he  was  always  ready  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  paftoral 
ofiice.  As  his  piety  was  unftigned,  lb  his  charity  was  unbounded, 
more  fo  indeed  than  his  circumftances  could  well  afford  ;  for, 
whilft  he  had  one  farthing  remaining  in  his  pocket,  he  could  not 
turn  afide  from  any  neceffitous  objeil:  that  claimed  his  afTdtance. 
This  was  fo  wtll  known  to  the  poor,  that,  whenever  he  went 
abroad,  he  was  perpetually  harrafied  by  them,  and  was  at  lalt 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  regulation,  propoled  to  hiiu  by  one  of  his 
friends  who  knew  his  foible;  which  was,  to  put  only  fo  much 
money  in  his  pocket  as  he  could  conveniently  fpaie  for  the  purpoliss 
of  ordinary  charity. 

*  Amidit  that  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  perpe- 
tually engaged,  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  found  abundance  of  lei- 
fure  for  the  duties  of  hofpitality.  His  houfe  was  a  place  of  refort 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  belt  families  and  the  moft  promifmg  hopes, 
who  were  generally  recommended  to  his  attention  during  their 
courfe  at  the  univerfity  ;  and  he  failed  not  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  hisftation  aftbrded  him,  of  inftiliing  into  their  minds, 
alons:  with  an  ardour  for  ftudy,  the  beft  regulations  for  their  future 
coadudt.    Many  of  them,  who  have  fmce  afted  their  part  in  the 
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niofi:  confpicuous  ftations,  have  not  fcmplcd  to  own  that  it  was  ta 
him  they  were  indebted  for  the  bcft  maxims  both  in  public  an  J 
private  life.  Archibald  dnke  of  Argyle,  in  particular,  was  earljr 
recommended  to  him  by  his  father,  and  continued  to  adtife  with 
him  in  every  matter  of  importance  in  which  he  was  concerned,  from 
the  time  he  entered  upon  public  life,  until  Mr  Cat Itarts's  death. 
See  Letters  from  Lord  Hay. 

*  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  were  welcome  to  his  family ; 
particularly  lucb  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  as  were  deprived  of  their 
livings  at  the  revolution.  He  always  trer'ted  them  with  peculiar 
tendernefs  and  humanity.  He  often  relieved  their  families  when 
in  dillrefs,  and  took  care  to  difpenfe  his  charities  in  lucb  a  man. 
ner  as  be  knew  would  be  leaft  buithenlome  to  them.  Some  of 
them,  who  were  his  yearly  pcnfioners,  never  knew  from  what  chan- 
nel their  relief  flowed,  till  they  found  by  his  death  that  the  fource 
of  it  was  dried  up. 

*  He  was  fometimes  ingenious  in  devifing  methods  of  impofing 
upon  the  modefty  and  pride  of  fucb  as  would  have  rejected  his  good 
oMces  with  dildain,  if  he  had  not  difguifed  his  intentions.  We 
fliall  give  one  inftance  out  of  many  that  are  tuld  of  him. 

«  One  Caddel,  an  ejetted  epifcopal  clergyman,  fometimes  waited 
upon  him  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  One  day,  when  Caddel 
came  to  call  upon  him,  he  oblcrved  that  his  cloths  were  thread- 
bare j  and,  eying  him  nai  rowly  as  he  went  away,  he  defircd  him  to 
callagiin  two  days  after,  pietending  he  had  fume  commilFi.  n  to 
give  him  btfure  he  went  to  the  coimtry.  He  was  no  fooner  gone, 
than  Mr  Carltarcs  fent  for  his  lay'or,  and  defired  him  to  make  a 
fuit  of  cloaths  that  would  anfwcr  hiivifclt  as  to  length,  but  not  fo 
wide  by  two  or  three  inches,  and  to  have  them  fent  home  about 
the  hour  at  which  Carldel  had  engaged  to  call  upon  him.  Caddel 
kept  his  appointment  I  but,  upon  entering  the  room,  found  Mr 
Cardares  in  a  violent  fit  of  paflion  at  hit  taylor  for  miibking  his 
lueafure,  lo  that  neither  coat,  wmftcoat,  nor  breeches  would  At 
vpon  him.  At  laft,  turning  to  Caddel,  who  agreed  with  him  thac 
it  was  impoffiDle  he  cuuld  ever  wear  them  ;  then,  f.jys  he,  they  are 
loft  if  they  don't  fit  fome  of  my  friends ;  and,  by  the  bye,  adds  he, 
I  am  not  i'ure  but  they  may  anlwer  you  :  be  fo  good  as  to  try,  for 
it  is  a  pity  they  (hould  be  thrown  away.  Caddel  complied,  after 
foroe  importunity  J  and,  to  his  furprire,  found  they  anfwered  at 
if  they  had  been  made  for  him ;  upon  which  Mr  Carltares  ordered 
the  cloaths  to  be  packed  up.  and  lent  to  his  lodgings  Next  dny, 
upon  putting  them  on,  he  found  a  ten  (<ound  note  in  one  of  the 
pockets,  which  he  naturally  im.-tgincd  Mr  Cartiarcs  had  forgot  to 
take  out  when  he  thtew  off  the  cloaths.  Returning  diredtly  to  the 
college,  he  told  Mr  Carllaies,  he  had  come  to  reftore  him  a  note, 
which  he  had  neglefltd  to  take  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  fuit  of 
cloaths  he  had  fent  him.  By  no  means,  fays  he,  Caddel,  it  cannot 
■belong  to  me  j  fur  when  you  got  the  coat  you  acquired  a  right  to 
every  thing  in  it. 

•  The  clfeif  which  his  generofity  to  that  body  of  men  had,  in 
overcoming  their  prejudices  againft  him,  and  conciliating  their  af- 
fe6lions,  appeared  fiiong  at  his  funeral.  When  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  dult,  two  men  were  obferved  to  turn  afide  from  the  relt  of 
the  company,  and,  burlHng  into  tears,  bewail  their  mutual  lofs. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  they  were  two  non-jurant  clergymen, 
whofe  families,  for  »  confiderable  time,  bad  been  fupporled  by  his 
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Previous  to  the  letters  in  this  col!e£lion  we  are  prefented 
with  an  abflraft  of  the  hiftory  of  the  perfons,  by  whom  they 
were  written  ;  copied  from  a  manufcript  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  earl  of  Hyndford,  which  is  (iiid  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  private  ufe  of  piincefs  Sophia,  and  the  eleftor  of  Hanover. 
The  correfpondents  are,  fecretary  Johnfon,  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  earl  of  SeafielJ,  earl  of  Cromarty,  earl  of  Melvile,  lord 
advocate  fir  James  Stewart,  duke  of  Qoeenfberry,  duke  of 
Athol,  marquis  of  Annanale,  Mr.  Carftares,  earl  of  Stairs, 
Cockburn  of^  Ormifton,  Murray  of  Philliphaugh,  earl  of 
Marchmont,  fir  Hugh  Dalrymple  prefident  of  the  court  of 
feflion,  and  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton.  As  a  fpecimen  of 
this  hiftorical  r.bfiradt,  we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers  the  cha-p 
rafter  of  the  gentleman  laft  mentioned,  being  one  of  the 
rnofl:  ftrjking. 

/  •  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  good  eftate  in  Scotland,  with  the  im-r 
provement  of  a  good  education.  He  was  knight  of  the  fhire  of- 
JLothian  to  that  parliament  to  which  the  duke  of  York  was  com- 
aniflioner,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  H.  and  openly  oppofed  the 
arbiU'ary  defigns  of  that  prince,  and  the  fatal  bill  ot  fuccefiion  j 
•which  obliged  him  wifely  to  retire,  firft  to  England,  then  to  Hol- 
land, becauie  the  duke  of  Yprk  would  not  forgive  his  behaviour  in 
that  parliament. 

<  They  fummoned  him  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  ;  which  he  not 
daring  lo  do,  was  declared  traitor,  and  his  eftate  confifcated.  He 
retired  to  Hungary,  and  ferved  feveral  campaigns  under  the  duke 
pf  Lorrain  ;  returned  to  Holland  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  II- 
and  came  over  to  England  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  had  the 
rnisfortune  to  (hoot  the  mayor  of  Line  after  his  landing,  and  upon 
that  returned  to  Holland  again  ;  from  whence  he  came  over  with 
tlie  prince  of  Orange  at  the  revolution. 

'  He  is  a  zealous  aflerter  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  fo 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  ot  all  princes,  in  whom  he  thinks 
ambition  to  be  natural,  that  he  is  not  for  entrufting  the  bell  of 
them  with  a  power  which  they  can  make  ufe  of  againlt  the  people. 
.As  he  believes  ail  princes  made  by,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
\iQ  is  for  giving  them  no  power  but  that  of  doing  good. 

*  This  made  him  oppoi'e  king  Charles,  invade  king  James,  and 
exclaim  agaiiid  giving  too  much  power  to  king  William,  whom  he 
never  would  lerve ;  nor  does  he  come  into  the  adminiftration  cf 
fjueen  Anne,  but  ftands  up  as  a  pillar  of  the  conftitution  in  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland.  ^ 

'  He  is  a  gentleman,  ileady  in  his  principles,  of  nice  honour, 
with  abundance  of  learning,  brave  as  the  fword  he  wears,  a  fure 
friend,  and  an  irrtconcileable  enemy,  would  lofe  his  life  chearfully 
to  fprve  his  country,  but  would  not  do  a  bafe  thing  to  fave  it.  His 
thougiits  are  large  as  to  religious  fubjedts,  and  could  never  bo 
brought  within  the  bounds  ot  any  particular  feft,  nor  will  he  be 
Vnder  the  diftinciion  of  a  Whig  or  Tory  ;  fays  thele  names  are  but 
fioaks  tor  the  knaves  of  both  iides. 

♦  His  notions  of  government,  however,  are  too  fine  fpun,  and 
fan  hardly  be  lived  up  to  by  men  fubjeit  to  the  common  frailties 
pf^uman  nature.    Neither  yyill  he  give  allowance  for  extraordir 
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«iarv  emergencies  J  witnefs  the  duke  of  Shrewfberry,  with  whom 
•he  bad  always  been  intimate  ;  yet,  the  duke  coming  to  be  fecretary 
^  fecond  time,  with  a  view  to  lave  his  country,  this  gentleman 
would  never  be  in  common  charity  with  him  afterwards.  And  my 
■lord  Spencer,  now  lord  Sunderland,  for  voting  for  the  army,  was 
«fed  by  him  aiter  the  fame  manner. 

•  He  hath  written  feveral  good  things,  but  not  pabliJhed  in  his 
own  nanie;  and  hath  a  very  fine  genius,  full  of  fire}  of  low  fta- 
ture,  with  a  ftern,  four  look.* 

In  the  front  of  the  papers,  ftand  feme  of  Argyle's  letters 
in  cypher,  which  are  famous  for  their  intricacy.  Cyphers  are 
likewife  fometimes  ufed  in  a  few  other  letters.  We  have 
fearched  for  information  refpefting  the  maflacre  of  Glenco, 
but  can  find  nothing  further  than  that  bis  majefty's  fervants 
in  Scotland  were  defirous  of  preventing  any  enquiry  into  the 
affair ;  an  almoft  unqoeftionable  prefumption  that  they  ft- 
cretly  conlidered  the  tranfadlion  as  not  wholly  void  of  the 
royal  authority. 

Ji  appears  from  many  of  thefe  letters,  that  ihe  Scotch  ad- 
minillration  tbund  not  a  little  difficulty  in  appeafing  the  dif- 
content  excited  by"  the  king's  conduft  refpedling  the  affair  of 
Darien.  The  fubfequent  cxtrad  will  (hew  in  what  manner 
they  tampered  with  the  members  of  the  oppodtion  at  this 
time. 

*  Earl  of  Arg>'le  to  Mr  Carftares. 
*  A  pleafant  Dcfcription  of  the  Methods  ufed  to  carry  their  Point 

in  Parliament  by  both   fides.— —CommKfioner  Elphinfton  the 

fittcft  Mart  for  a  Lord  of  ScHion. 

'SIR, 

*  I  had  yoiir's  with  an  account  of  your  iMCCth  in  that  affair  re- 
commended fo  earneftly  to  you.  I  am  now  mader  of  the  paper  ; 
it  comprehends  all  it  Hiould  do,  and  no  more.  If  it  were  pollibic 
to  tie  me  more  than  I  was  already,  this  one  aft  of  his  majelly's 
would.  Thefe  ten  days  pa(t,  thofc  that  are  forward,  of  which  but 
few  have  been  very  bufy,  every  one  of  us  hat  taken  our  talks.  V. 
Seafield  is  gone  north,  I  go  to  iporrow  well,  and  the  commi/Tioner 
Hays  in  town  ;  and  we  have  fent  feveral  emilTaries  among  the  bur- 
rows in  Fife  arid  Angus,  and  thereabouts.  Few  of  the  barons  can 
be  brought  to  realbn,  thoiiglvl  mujt  fay,  the  method  now  taken 
has  fo  good  an  afpcdt,  that  I'm  in  good  hopes.  None  is  more  fore- 
ward  than  lord  Arbrucehi!!  ;  nay,  he  is  brifk  and  ftout  beyond  his 
natural  temper.  Lord  Kuthveh  begins  to  have  his  eyes  opened, 
and  fome  otiiers  j  hut  I  will  not  give  you  too  good  hopes,  till  I  fee 
a  little  farther.  Some  has  miniHers  fet  upon  them,  fome  their 
wives  t  fome  fliall  have  drawing  plaifters  that  are  fick  at  heart :  fo 
that  I  am  hopeful  the  fever  will  over  one  way  or  another.  Yoa 
cannot  imagine  how  foulidiiy  they  manage  their  new  addrefs  \ 
fcarce  any  but  a  Jacohite  has  the  handing  tiieni  about  ;  they  caufe 
all  fort  of  fluff  and  rabble  fign,  or  fome  body  fign  for  them  ;  and 
all  get  titles,  if  it  were  a  tayl'or,  a  cottar,  nay,  the  meanelt  crea- 
tue,  fchool-boys,  whatnot.  I  gave  the  conimifnoner  a  particular 
account  of  fundrics  of  this  fort  in  writt,  which    I  pre^rae  he'll 
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tranfmlt  to  you.  We  are  all  now  pofitive  that  the  king's  prefence 
would  blow  all  doiuls  a«*ay.  You  know  there  is  a  vacancy  now 
in  the  kfliun  ;  I  (ball  not  (ay  its  proper  to  fill  it  now  j  but  com- 
miflary  Elpbinlton  is  the  fittert  man  that  we  can  be  ■fore  of.  I  know 
others  are  recommended  by  ibme,  who  I  can  demonftrate  their 
carriage  at  this  time  proves  they  are  betraying  the  king.  Time 
will  convince  it  more  to  every  body's  convjitiort  j  and  I  hope  to 
fee  the  time  whe«  his  majeity  may  treat  them  as  they  deferve, 
which  is,  as  the  worft  fort  of  enemies.  When  any  thing  oc- 
curs worth  the  acquainting  you,  I  ihall  write.  I  am  yourV* 
Adieu. 

'  Duke  of  Queenlberry  to  Mr  Carftares. 

«  Earl  Marfhal's  Penfion. — Lord  Balcarras. — Nevil  Payne.— Money. 
necf  fiaiy  for  fecret  Services  j  how  he  will  dilpofe  of  it. — His  own 
Opinion  of  the  Meafures  neceifary  for  managing  the  next  Seflioti 
of  Parliament  to  the  King's  mind. — Balcarras  muft  undertake 
for  Lord  Keli^. — The  Money  Judged  in  the  Bank  to  be  difpofed 
of  b>  hiin(eU  ; — he  has  not  communicated  any  thing  concerning 
it,  even  to  feeaheld  —Has  referred  the  King  to  Mr  Carftares  for 
pariiculars. 

»  SIR, 

<  1  received  your  letter  of  the  2ad  of  laft  month,  with  E.  Mar- 
(hall^  penfion,  and  a  warrant  for  two  hundred  pounds.     My  lord, 
Mariiikll   keeps  ftill  upon  fair  generals,  and  feems  to  flick  upon 
the  head  of  Caledonia  ;  which  has  made  mc  keep  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  him   than  I  intended    to  have  done.     He  is  now  going 
into  the  country,  where  i'amt  of  his  friends  intend  to  ply  him ; 
for  It  is  needlcfs   to  attempt  it  here,  where  he  is  conltantly  kept 
warm  by   fuch   perfons  as  are  parted  about  him  by  lord  H,  and 
others  of  that  party.     However,  if  he  aniwer  not  expectation,  what 
is  intended  f^ir  hmi   (hall  not  be  given  him.     By  my  laft  letter  to 
you,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  I   could   fee   no  danger  to   the 
king'*  aftairs,  by  his  majefty's  allowing  my  lord  Balcarras  to  come 
home  5  for  he  can  never  be  fo  ill  a  man.  as  to  make  ufe  of  fuoh  a 
favour  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majefty's  affairs,  when  he  has  al- 
ready paid  fo  dearly  for  his  tampering,  and  is  now  laid  under  fuch 
an  obligation.     There  is,  befides  his  cafe,  which  is  a  meer  aft  of 
his  majefty's  goodnefs,  another,  wherein  we  are  likely  to  be  puzzled 
in  parliament ;  I  mran  that  of  Nevil  Payne  :  he  has  been  tortured, 
and  very  long  imj^rifoned  ;  and  he  inclined  to  apply  to  the  privy- 
council  for  his  liberation,  which  I  have  keptoff^,  till  1  ftiould  know 
his  majefty's  plealure  about   him.     He  had  a  recommendation  of 
parliament  formerly  to  the  king,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  keep  him  legally.     He  will  certainly  apply  to  the 
next  feffion  of  parliament,  and   will  undoubtedly  be  fet  at  liberty 
then  ;  and,  probably,  with  feme  refleilion  upon  bis  long  impri- 
fonn.cnt.     I  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that  it  is  his  majefty's  in- 
tereft,  either  to  fend   me  a  warrant  for  difcharging  him  out  of 
prifon,  or,  that  he  fhould  refer    that  matter  to  his  privy  council, 
who  will  be  fure  to  let  him  out :  fo  that  the  frankeft  way  would 
be,  for  the  king  to  do  it  hioifelf;  for  it  will  be  impoflible  to  keep 
him  in  till  the  parliament  be  over.    I  know  him  to  be  an  empty, 
vain,  talking,  lyeing  fellow  ;  and  is  not  much  worth  the  while  of 
any  government's  concern.     The  vacancy  in  the  feftion,  of  which 
I  wrote  to  you  formerly,  muft  by  no  means  be  filled  up  till  after 
the  parliament.    There  are  a  great  many  prctendeis,  and  whoever 
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gets  It  not  vvill  be  difobliged  ;  and  we  muft  have  time  to  fee  who 
deferves  it  beft.  and  are  fitted  for  it.  As  to  the  money  which  feems 
ncceflary  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  the  country's  fervice,  after 
refleilion,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  none  ought  to  be  remitted  hercj 
but  that  a  thoufand  pound  (hould  be  lodged,  as  foun  as  can  be, 
in  the  bank  of  England,  and  their  notes  taken  for  it.  There  is  no 
ufe  for  anyknown  name  in  them,  for  they  are  payable  to  the  bearer: 
fo  that,  a  fidtitious,  or  any  fervant's  name,  is  fuffiLient  Let  thefe 
notes  be  (ent  to  me  hither.  I  have  already  laid  out  L.  500 ;  and, 
I  believe,  in  a  (hort  time,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  difpofe  of  the 
reft.  I  do  hope,  that  his  raajefty's  bufinefs  may  be  done  wirhout 
putting  him  to  any  confiderable  expence;  yet  more  money  than 
what  I  now  propofe  maypoifibly  be  neceflary  ;  but  I  fliail  be  an- 
fwerable  that  it  fhall  not  be  fquandercd  j  and  I  (hall  be  well  af- 
furcd  of  fatisfadtory  retirns,  and  doing  things  etFcftualiy  before  I 
part  with  any  greater  fum  of  his  majelty's  cafti,  I  would  fend  you 
a  particular  account  cf  the  difpofal  of  tliisj  but  I  do  not  think  it 
fit,  that  the  matter  of  fecret  fervice  be  the  fubjed  of  a  letter  that 
may  fall  into  wrong  hands ;  wherefore,  I  forbear  to  do  it  till  we 
meet,  either  here  or  at  London.' 

The  following  leltcr  to  Mr.  Carftares  from  Mr.  Harley,  af" 
terwards  earl  of  Oxford,  dated  Sept.  iz,  1709,  exhibits  an 
apprehenfion  of  fuch  a  defign  againft  the  protcftant  religion 
at  that  period,  as  we  fcarccly  can  imagine  to  be  well  founded. 
It  is  more  than  p  obable  that  the  fulpirion  there  intimated 
owed  its  origin  to  the  jealoufy  of  party.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  letter  is  certainly  written  in  a  very  puritanical 
ilrain. 

«  Rev.  S I R, 

•  I  mult  leave  it  to  your  candour  to  excufe  my  not  anfwering  your 
laft  raolt  obliging  Utter  j  and  I  r«jfer  it  to  your  wifdom  and  pene- 
tration to  think  of  the  true  reaton,  which  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
exprefs  in  a  letter. 

•  I  do  moft  humbly  and  thankfully  own  the  mercy  of  Gi^,  whole 
Unmerited  goodnefs  refcued  me  from  the  fnarei  which  were  prepared 
for  me. 

•  My  foul  has  been  among  lyons,  even  thd  fons  of  men,  whole 
teeth  are  tpears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongues  (harp  fwords  ;  but 
I  learn  how  good  it  is  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  pofTefs  one's  foul 
with  patience.  And  1  thank  God,  I  do  not  only  heartily  forgive 
them,  but  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  their  actings,  but  fay,  they  are 
thy  hand  ;  and,  though  I  have  never  offended  them,  yet  I  know  I 
daily  offend  my  great  Sovereign,  and  can  fay,  he  affiidls  me  lefs  than 
I  deferve. 

•  I  beg,  fir,  you  will  excufe  me  thus  far  opening  my  foul  to  Co 
good,  fo  prudent  a  friend.  I  caimot  forbear  now  to  mention  a  fub- 
je6t,  though  it  be  a  very  melancholy  one,  of  which  1  have  as  often 
fpoken  to  you  as  I  have  been  happy  in  your  converfation  ;  that  is, 
the  imminent  danger  to  this  nation  from  that  diffolution  of  man- 
ners, and  abandoning  of  all  principles,  fo  that  people  unite  them- 
felves  now  by  fetting  up  againft  what  1  take  to  be  the  only  bond  of 
friendfhip.  and  fecurityof  any  government,  I  mean  religion  :  but, 
now,  what  ufed  to  fkulk  in  corners,  and  dielter  itfelf  under  the 
names  of  latitude  znd  freetAinkiflg,  they  publicly  own  ;  and  deifm  is 
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*he  bond  of  their  fociety,  and  fufficient  to  recommend  the  profeC 
^ors  of  it  to  preferment,  without  any  other  qualification.  From 
lience  it  flows,  that  all  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  con- 
founded; and  the  praftice  is  accordingly.  Public  injuries  and 
breach  of  faith  are  joined  to  private  violations  of  right;  fo  that 
Foreigners  fay  publicly,  I  mean  our  own  allies,  that  we  arc  a  per- 
fidious nation;  and,  fince  we  have  violated  our  treaty  with  Scot- 
land, and  laugh  at  the  notion  of  fundamental  and  inviolable  ar- 
ticles, there  is  no  great  wonder  if  we  treat  other  nations  as  we  do. 
■  *  It  is  but  a  few  days  fince  it  was  openly  urged,  that  the  deiftj, 
or,  to  ufe  their  own  word?,  'we  deifls,  (naming  fome  great  men), 
are  the  only  fupport  of  government.  We  keep  the  epifcopal  and 
prefbyterian  parties  in  awe,  who  would  elfe  devour  and  diflurb 
all  others.  I  mult  frankly  own  to  you,  that  I  cannot  Tee  to  what 
end  all  thefc  endeavours  sre,  and  the  great  charge  fome  people  are 
at  to  propagate  irreligion,  if  popery  be  not  at  the  bottom,  de- 
figned  by  ff.me  cunning  head.  And  it  is  plain,  that  the  book  caljed 
1'he  Rig/Us  of  tke  Church  points  at  an  infallible  judge  upon  earth; 
and  I  could  give  you  more,  even  amazing,  proofs  of  fuch  a  de- 
fign,  both  againll  the  proteftant  religion  in  general,  and  the 
fnccefiion,  as  eftablifhed,  if  it  were  proper  for  a  letter ;  but  I 
leave  that  till  it  pleafe  God  I  fee  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  next 
winter. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  it  will  be  necefTary 
i'or  yoMr  countrymen  to  think  better  of  their  conduft,  if  they  mean 
cither  to  render  themlelvee  confiderable,  or  to  preferve  themfelves 
and  their  country  from  unrealbnable  and  mifchievous  attempts. 
You  are  my  witnefs,  that  I  have  always  had  a  very  tender  regard 
for  that  country  ;  and  now  I  have  a  fort  of  intereft  in  its  peace 
and  welfare,  having  difpofed  a  child  there;  fo  that  you  will  excufe 
my  zeal,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  very  great  fincerity  and  regard, 
reverend  fu-,  your^s,  &c.' 

The  letters  in  this  colle6lion  contain  authentic  documents  of 
the  hiltory  of  adminiftration,  during  an  intriguing  period  in 
Scotland  ;  but  in  point  of  compofition,  they  are  diflinguifhed 
by  no  degree  of  elegance,  and  afford  many  inftances  of  fuch 
vulgar  phrafeology  as  men  of  rank  and  education  ought  to 
avoid,  even  in  the  moft  familiar  epiftolary  correfpondence. 


VI.  Political  Arithmetic,  Containing  Oijervations  on  the  pre/ent 
Stale  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Principles  of  her  Policy  in  the 
Encouragement  of  Agriculture.  Addrtffed  to  the  Oeconomical  So- 
cieties efiablifhed  in  Europe.  7*0  nKhich  is  added,  a  Memoir  on 
the  Corn  Trade  :  Dranun  up  and  laid  before  the  CommiJ/ioners  of 
the  Treafury,  by  Governor  Pownall.  By  Arthur  Young,  Efq, 
S'vo,     5;.    ^d.  Boards.      Nicoll. 

'TpHE  fubjefts  of  this  work  are  extremely  various  and  im- 

"*•     portant,  comprehending  no  lefs  than   every  circumftance 

in  national  condufl  that  tends  either  to  the  advancement  or 

fibftruflion  of  agriculture.     In  the  firfl:  part  the  author  exa- 
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mines  thofe  points  which  have  proved  an  encouragement  t»' 
the  art  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  fecond,  he  enquires  into  the 
means  of  removing  obftacles ;  and  in  the  third,  he  reviews 
federal  falfe  propofitions  advanced  by  other  writers.  By  this' 
arrangement  the  variety  of  his  matter  is  kept  from  confufion/ 
and  a  due  connexion  preferved  through  the  whole  oif  thefe' 
parts,  .     >      .  .  ^ 

The  great  defign  of  the  work  is  to  (hew  that  the  agricul- 
ture, woalth,  population,  and  happinefs  of  the  lower  clafles 
are  in  this  kingdom  in  a  very  high  degree  of  perfedlion  ;  in  a 
much  higher  than  is  admitted  by  feveral  very  refpeflable 
writers  :  in  proving  this  we  find  the  fubjeds  of  the  corn  trade, 
taxation  in  England,  indofurcs,  lu;cury,  fizc  of  farms,  prices 
of  provifions,  and  ftatc  of  population,  treated  in  a  mora 
complete  manner  than  in  any  other  work  we  have  fecn  ;  in- 
deed, we  conceive  this  part  of  Mr.  Young's  enquiry  to  be 
handled  with  greater  ability  than  he  has  fliewn  on  any  former 
occaHon  ;  having  replied  to  the  falfe  ideas  of  many  writers  on 
thofe  fubjetHs  in  a  very  fenfible  manner ;  of  which  we  fhalt 
produce  fpccimens  fufficient  to  juflify  us  in  this  afferlion. 

Under  the  article  luxury,  the  author  has  ftaricd  a  new  ar- 
gument to  fiiew  that  luxury,  inftead  of  raifing,  /inkt  the  price 
of  meat ;  which  he  does  in  the  following  words.  *  A  late 
writer  feems  to  condemn  what  is  called  luxury,  for  the  wafte 
it  creates,  for  the  number  of  domcftic  fervants,  for  horfes, 
and  for  the  flaughter  of  calves  and  lambs,  which  he  thinks 
makes  mutton  and  beef  dearer.  I  am  forry  I  cannot  fully 
agree  with  liim  ;  we  both  fpeak  of  thefe  matters,  not  with  a 
view  to  vifionary  ufclefs  ideas  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
but  relative  only  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  in- 
creafe  of  plenty  :  in  this  light  what  difference  is  there  betweert 
fwfifte  and  rtgular  confumption  ?  Between  bread  eat  at  my  lord's 
table,  and  barley  confumed  by  his  hounds,  or  oats  by  his 
horfes  ?  All  thefe  methods  of  confumption  are  nothing  to  the 
farmer  ;  the  mere  purchafe  of  the  commodities  is  what  en- 
courages him,  in  confequence  of  which  he  fets  heartily  about 
a  farther  prodiitSlion  of  them.  And  how  ii  the  confumption 
of  calves  and  lambs  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton? 
The  farmer  brings  thefe  things  to  market  becaufe  they  are  de- 
manded :  if  inftcad  of  demanding  ten  pounds  worth  of  lamb, 
you  go  to  market  for  fen  i)Ounds  worth  of  beef,  he  will  bring 
the  beef  for  you.  Here  is  a  given  demand  for  beef;  it  is 
fiipplied  :  luxury  adds  another  for  veal,  it  is  fupplied,  certainly 
without  taking  from  the  beef  j  and  if  luxury  doubles  the  de- 
mand, the  farmers  will  anfwer  it,  and  fupply  the  old  one  of 
l)ecf  befides.     But  it  is  faid,  there  is  a  given  number  of  calves 
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every  year ;  if  the  confumption  of  veal  was  flopped,  (o  many 
more  would  of  courfe  come  to  market  as  beef,  and  this  addi- 
tional number  would  furely  make  beef  more  plentiful,  and 
confequently  cheaper.  Granted.'  And  fo  you  would  encour- 
age the  farmer  to  continue  this  plenty  of  beef  by  lowering 
the  price  of  it  1  this  is  that  univerfal  combination  which  runs 
through  the  fupply  of  all  forts  of  markets.  The  cafe  of  corn 
has  been  pretty  well  underRood,  but  ftill  the  remnants  of 
thefe  prejudices  hang  about  us  in  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  and  fo 
forth.  On  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  adl  upon  the  reverfe  of 
thefe  principles.  Your  giren  fa£t  is  the  dearnefs  of  beef,  and 
you  want  permanently  to  make  it  cheaper.  Your  only  method 
is  to  laife  the  price.  Encourage  the  flaiighter  of  calves, 
which  is  fuch  an  encouragement  to  the  breeder  and  grazier, 
as  the  export  of  wheat  is  to  tlie  corn  grower ;  hh  prices  rife, 
he  becomes  more  fpirited  in  his  bufinefs,  he  brings  more  to 
market  ;  confider  this  train  from  the  beginning  ;  is  it  poffible 
it  flionld  have  any  other  confcquence  i  A  century  ago  thefe 
things, were  fo  ill  underftood,  that  our  ancefiors  gave  a  bounty 
on  the  export  of  corn,  in  order  to  make  it  dear  :  they  never 
dreamed  that  they  were  taking  the  moli  eft'eftual  means  to 
make  it  cheap  ;  and  yet  it  would  doubtlefs  have  been  thought 
9  glaring  paradox  to  aflbrt,  that  taking  great  quantities  of  cor« 
from  our  niaikets  was  not  a  way  to  raife  the  price;  and  for 
what  I  know,  the  idea  1  have  ju'l:  dropped,  that  in  order  tQ 
make  beef  cheaper,  you  muft  make  it  dearer,  will  even  in 
this  age  be  thought  another  paradox'  This  reafoning  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  condufive,  and  to  contain  in  a  few  words; 
more  good  feiife  than  has  on  thefe  fubjeds  filled  many  volumes; 
the  following  paflagc  is,  if  any  thing,  yet  more  flriking  and 
original. 

♦  I  have  confidered  an  increafed  demand,  which  raifes  the 
value  of  a  commodity  to  be  the  means  of  increafing  the  quan- 
tity of  that  coinmodity  by  encouraging  the  production  of  it, 
and  I  have  applied  it  to  beef,  to  mutton,  to  wheat,  and  to 
labour.  I  remarked  that  leflening  the  quantity  in  the  market 
while  the  demand  continued,  the  fame  operated  as  an  encour- 
agement ;  and  piefently  fupplied  more  than  the  ufual  quan- 
tum :  it  is  the  fame  with  population.  You  fight  off  your 
men  by  wars,  you  deftroy  them  by  great  cities,  you  leflen 
them  by  emigrations ;  moft  infallible  methods  of  increafing 
their  number,  provided  the  demand  does  not  decline.  Thi« 
is  exadliy  the  fame  thing  as  rendering  beef  fcarcer  by  the 
(laughter  of  calves,  and  wheat  by  exportation.  Take  a  quan- 
tity from  the  iparket  certainly  you  add  to  the  value  of  what 
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remains,  and  how  can  you  encourage  the  re  produ^Slion  of  it 
more  powerfully  than  by  adding  to  its  value  ?' 

*  Dr.  Price  fays  that  for  the  laft  eighty  years  there  has  not 
been  one  great  caufe  of  depopulation  which  has  nor  operated 
among  us.     What  is  the  great  encouragement  of  population  ? 
Eaje  of  aff Hiring  incemt :  it  is  of  no  confequcnce  whether  that 
income  arifes  from  land,  manufafture,  or  commerce  ;  it  is  as 
powerful   in   the   pay  of  a  manufadurer,  as  in   the  wilds   of 
America :  what  is  the  great  obftacle  to  population  ?  Difficulty 
of  acquiring  income.     Here  then  we  have  a   criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  population  or  depopulation  of  any  period.     If 
you  view  the  country  and  fee  agriculture  under  fuch  circum- 
ftanccs  that  the  farmers  produdls  will   not  pay  his  ufual  im- 
provements, and  confequently  difmifling  the  hands  he  formerly 
kept ;   if  the  manufadures  of  the  kingdom  want   a  market, 
and  the  active  induftry  exerted  in  them   becomes  languid  and 
decays;  if  commerce  no  longer  fupports  the  feamen  fhe  was 
was  wont  to  do  ;  if  private  and   public  works,  inftead  of  en- 
tering into  competition  for  hands  with   the  manufaflurer  and 
the  farmer,  ftand  ftill  amidit  numbers  who  cry  in   vain  for 
work  :   if  thefe  cffeds  are  feen,  a  want  of  employment  will 
ftare  you  in  the  face,  and  that  want  is  the  only  caufe  of  de- 
population that  can  exilK     Have  thefe  fpedlacles  been  com- 
mon in  the  eyes  of  our  people  fince  the  Revolution  ?  Are  they 
common  at  prefent  ?  Does  not  the  great  adive  caufe  Employ- 
ment operate   more  powerfully   than  ever  ?  Away  then  with 
thefe  vifionary  idtas  the  difgraoe  of  our  enlightened  age,  the 
reproach  of  this  great  and  Hourifhing  nation.* 

Many  ftriking  obfervations  are  made  on  the  principles  of 
population,  in  which  the  author  explains  its  dependance  on 
the  encreafe  of  employment ;  and  (hews  that  no  former  period 
could  in  this  country  be  more  populous  than  the  prcfer)t,  be- 
caufe  there  was  not  an  equal  demand  in  manufadures,  arts, 
and  commerce  for  the  furplus  of  the  country  population  j  a 
new  idea  which  he  fupports  with  judicious  arguments. 

At  p.  91,  he  explains  the  fiijns  of  depopulation  in  the  fol- 
lowing wurds.  *  As  ideas  of  depopulation  have  in  all  ages 
been  fo  common,  and  complaints  of  miichiefs  in  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  ftatc  ever  annexed  to  them,  and  grnerally 
without  any  reafon  ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  beftow  a  few  re- 
fledions,  on  thofe  figns  of  depopulation,  which,  wlienever 
they  appear,  may  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  truth.  I  have  faid, 
that  pnpuloufnefs  in  England  depends  on  employment  which 
here  operates  on  the  fame  principles  as  plenty  of  land  in  Ame- 
rica ;  this  offers  a  very  funple  idea  of  depopulation,  employ- 
ment  leflening.     Not  leflening  in  the  parifh  A,  while  increaf- 
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ing  in  the  town  B  ;  or  leffening  in  B  while  infcreafing  in  A# 
but  a  general  vifible  decl£;nfion,  fuch  as  would  take  place  if 
the  national  wealth  was  to  decline,  which  generally  being  the 
cfFeft  of  employment  mufi:  mark  the  ftate  of  its  caufe.  If 
the  feamen  leflen,  and  your  fliipping  falls  away,  it  is  a  circUm- 
ftance,  which  to  this  nation  would  be  of  the  hightft  confe- 
quence,  and  mark  a  variety  of  declenfion,  if  at  the  fame  time 
the  great  manufadlures  of  the  kingdom  could  no  longer  find  a 
vent,  and  confequently  their  people  without  employment,  -it 
would  be  a  mark  not  Icfs  equivocal,  if  the  cultivated  foil  lef- 
iens,  if  trads  once  valuable  become  wafte,  and  rents  fall,  it  is 
an  unerring  fign  of  decay  ;  if  the  prices  of  labour  and  com- 
modities in  general  fink,  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  depended  on. 
Thefe  figns  of  national  decay  need  not  be  multiplied  when- 
ever they  are  feen,  they  muft  mark  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
tent the  declenfion  of  our  profperity. 

*  Decreafe  of  fliipping,  decline  of  manufadlures,  decline  of 
agriculture,  a  general  fall  of  prices.  « 

*  It  appears  to  me,  that  thefe  are  circumftances  which  in- 
volve every  other  courfe  of  national  declenfion  ;  they  mark  a 
lofs  of  wealth,  a  decreafe  of  employment,  which  mull:  univer- 
lally  bring  down  population  with  it. 

*  Whenever,  therefore,  we  hear  of  other  caufes  of  depopula- 
tion, fuch  as  engroffing  farms,  inclofures,  laying  arable  to 
grafs,  high  prices  of  provifions,  great  cities,  luxury,. celibacy, 
debauchery,  wars,  emigrations,  &c.  we  may  very  iz'ti'j  re- 
folve  them  into  a  ftring  of  vulgar  errors,  and  reft  aflured,  that 
they  can  have  no  ill  effe61;  while  the  five  great  caufes  mention- 
ed above  do  not  fubfift.' 

Thefe  are  very  bold  ideas,  and  yet  they  feem  as  well  found- 
ed in  argument,  and  confirmed  by  inftances,  as  any  matter 
of  this  fort  can  be.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  national  con- 
fequence  than  thefe  fubjefls  nor  any  which  better  deferve  gene- 
ral attention.  Mr.  Young  has  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  in- 
veftigating  them  thoroughly  and  accurately,  than  any  other 
writer,  and  this  he  has  done  without  betraying  the  fmalleft 
tindure  of  the  common  and  almoft  univerfal  prejudices  enter- 
tained. 

Having  taken  feveral  different  views  of  this  fubjefl,  he 
quotes  a  dialogue  written  by  Shakefpeare  upon  the  price  of 
provifions,  which  ftiews,  that  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provifioiis 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  abundance  of  money  ;  after  which 
he  goes  on.  '  It  appears  from  the  dialogue  quoted  above, 
that  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  preceding  1581,  prices  had 
rifen  50  per  cent.  It  is  plain,  that  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  wheat,  which  continued   at  a  tolerably  fteady  price  till 
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'573>  ^^  then  arofe  for  many  years  more  than  50  per  cent* 
The  author  of  the  dialogue  writes  in  I581,  and  in  it  indo- 
fiires  are  arraigned  for  converting  arable  into  grafs  for 
fheep  ;  but  mark,  that  this  complaint  followed  thirty  one  years 
the  average  price  of  which  was  8s.  3d.  |,  and  we  are  told, 
that  the  labouring  poor  could  not  live  whofe  wt^iges  were  eight 
pence  a  day  !  Such  are  the  prepofterous  and  abfurd  complaints^ 
which,  like  thofe  of  depopulation  are,  as  Mr.  Hume  mofl 
juftly  remarks,  '  A  vulgar  complaint  in  all  places  and  all  ages/ 
We  have  Sir  W,  Petty's  pofitive  authority,  that  day  labour  was 
eight  pence  a  day  a  century  after  this  period  ;  and  at  prefenk 
it  is  fixtcen  pence  on  an  average,  Fut  how  could  inclofures  a£li 
againft  the  plenty  of  corn,  while  wheat  for  31  years  ftood  at 
8s.  3d.  f  prefent  money?  Docs  not  this  palpable  contradlioa 
fhew  the  folly  of  fuch  an  idea  :  does  it  not  Hiew  what  we 
have  fo  often  remarked  that  any  operation  which  has  a  ten-r 
dency  (like  throwing  arable  to  grafs)  to  raife  the  price  of  any' 
particular  produft,  has  in  its  very  nature  a  tendency  to  tho 
direfl  contrary  efFedt  ?  Throw  fo  much  arable  to  grafs  as  to 
raife  the  price  of  corn,  and  you  encourage  the  corn  farmers 
fo  much,  that  an  increafe  of  culture  immediately  follows;. 
Every  very  high  period  in  the  preceding  table  is  furely  folIo\Ve<t^ 
by  a  low  one,  until  wheat  came  to  3I.  6s.  ^d,  the  highclV 
price  of  all :  what  followed?  Why  6s.  5d.  a  quarter  the  very" 
next  year ;  fuch  an  encouragement  to  the  farmer  was  the  for- 
mer high  price,  that  it  at  once  produced  the  latter.  The  fame 
remark  is  juft  in  every  table  of  prices  that  has  been  publifhecf 
throughout  Europe ;  and  the  low  price  being  an  equal  dif- 
couragement,  it  muft  at  once  produce  an  high  one.         , 

*  Is  it  not  evident  therefore  that  the  knight  in  the  dialogue 
has  reafon  to  fay  that  it  could  not  be  owing  to  inclofures  that 
corn  was  dear ;  nor  could  they  make  cattle  dear,  for  inclb- 
iUres  caufe  plenty  of  cattle.  This  is  the  very  mirror  of  the 
prcfent  ftatc  of  England  :  inclofures  are  condemned  for  raifing 
prices :  how  do  they  raife  prices  ?  Why  they  raife  wheat  to 
2I.  3s.  6d.  a  quarter  for  7  years,  and  they  make  beef  and 
mutton  dear  by  infinitely  increafnig  the  number  of  fat  Iheep 
and  oxen  !  When  fhall  we  fee  an  end  to  thefe  abfuttiities. 
The  author  of  the  dialogue  tells  us  that  in  the  20  or  30  years 
preceding  1 581,  commodities  in  general  had  rifen  50  per  cent, 
and  fome  more  :  and  the  ftiort-fightcd  good  people  of  thofe 
days  attributed  this  evil  to  iheep,  inclofures,  grafs,  and  great 
farms ;  they  would  not  look  at  the  right  caufe  with  Shake- 
fpeare,  the  increafe  of  money  :  it  is  the  nature  of  the  vulgar;' 
great  and  fmall  in  all  ages,  to  attribute  evils  to  fuch  a  caufe 
as  may  be  changed ;  becaufe  the  malignity  of  man  loves  an 

op. 
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opportunity  to  quarrel  with  government.  If  flieep  are  the 
caufe,  prohibit,  fay  they,  great  flocks ;  if  horfes,  tax  them ; 
if  great  farms,  divide  them  :  fuch  caufes  admit  of  remedies 
which,  if  not  applied,  give  an  opportunity  of  clamour :  but 
attribute  them  to  an  increafe  pnd  confequent  cheapnefs  of 
money,  to  public  wealth,  to  national  profperity,  the  profpeft 
is  too  brilliant  for  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  can  look  with  pleafure 
only  on  ideal  evil  and  chimerical  declenfion.* 

Mr.  Young  next  enquires  into  the  proportions  between  the 
former  and  prefent  prices  of  meat  and  wheat,  and  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  meat  is  not  at  prefent  out  of  proportion  fo 
the  price  of  bread.  This  is  a  very  curious  part  of  his  work, 
but  admits  not  of  extrads.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  inclofures, 
we  meet  with  the  following  confpicuous  paflage. 

*  Dr.  Price  and  the  others  who  aflure  us  we  fhould  throw 
down  our  hedges,  and  wafte  one  third  of  our  farms  in  a  bar- 
ren fallow,  by  way  of  making  beef  and  mutton  cheap,  will 
conBne  themfelvcs  to  the  inclofures  which  have  converted  ara- 
ble to  grafs.  What  fay  they  to  thofe  which  have  changed 
grafs  to  arable  ?  they  chufe  to  be  filent.  I  do  not  compre- 
hend the  amufement  that  is  conftantly  found  in  looking  at 
thofe  objefts  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  gloomy,  and  in  regu- 
larly lamenting  the  evils  that  furround  us,  though  they  flow 
from  caufes  which  fhowcr  down  much  fuperior  :  when  I  look 
around  me  in  this  country,  I  think  I  every  where  /ee  fo  great 
and  animating  a  profpedl,  that  the  fmall  fpecks  which  may 
be  difcerned  in  the  hemifphere,  are  loft  in  the  brilliancy  that 
furround  them.  I  cannot  fpread  a  curtain  over  the  illumined 
icene,  and  leave  nothing  to  view  but  the  meer  fliades  of  io 
fplendid  a  piece.  What  will  thefe  gentlemen  fay  to  the  en- 
clofures  of  Norfolk,  SuflTolk,  Nottinghamlhire,  Derbylhire, 
Lincolnfliire,  Yorkfliire,  and  all  the  Northern  counties  ?  What 
fay  they  to  the  fands  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Nottingham* 
Ihire,  which  yield  corn,  and  mutton,  and  beef,  from  the  force 
of  inclofure  alone  ?  What  fay  they  to  the  wolds  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  which  from  barren  heaths,  at  is.  per  acre,  are,  by 
inclofure  alone,  rendered  profitable  farms  ?  Afk  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  if  without  inclofure,  he  could  advance  his  heaths  by 
fainfoine  from  is.  to  20s.  an  acre.  What  fay  they  to  the 
vaft  trafls  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  which  by  inclofures  alone 
are  changed  from  black  regions  of  ling  to  fertile  fields  co- 
vered with  cattle  ?  What  fay  they  to  the  improvements  of 
moors  in  the  northern  counties,  where  inclofures  alone  have 
made  thofe  counties  fmile  with  culture  which  before  were  dreary 
as  night.  What  have  thefe  gentlemen  to  fay  to  thefe  inftances  ? 
Cannot  they  manage  to  aflure  us  the  profpe<a  is  delufitive. 

They 
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They  can.  Hear  how  they  are  charaflerized.  *  Incldfures  of 
waftc  lands  and  commons  would  be  u/eful  if  divided  intofmall 
allotments,  and  given  up  to  be  occupied  at  moderate  rents  by 
the  poor.  ^.But  it  befides  leflening  the  produce  of  fine  Wool, 
they  bear  hard  on  the  poor,  by  depriving  them  of  a  part  of 
their  fubfiftence,  and  only  go  towards  increafing  farms  al- 
ready too  large,  the  advantages  attending  them  may  not  much 
exceed  the  difadvantages  *.*  Hence,  ^thertfore,  we  find,  all 
thefe  improvements  very  equivocal.  Before  it  is  allowed  that 
converting  ling  to  corn  is  beneficial,  it  muft  previoufly  be 
alked  if  the  improvement  is  wrought  by  that  ghoftjy  objeft  of 
^read  and  terror,  a  great  farmer :  before  it  is  acknoiyledged 
right  to  make  that  fand  which  would  not  feed  rabbits,  produce 
beef  and  mutton,  we  muft  know  whether  the  poor  were  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  their  fubfiftence :  before  you  vvill  fubmit 
to  change  the  heaths  of  Lincoln  to  fertile  fields  of  fanfoine, 
you  muft  demand,  ]Vtrt  the  alloimtnts  Jmall?  I  muft  own  it 
is  with  aftonifliment  that  I  thus  fee  fuperior  minds  ftoaping  to 
prejudices  fb  unworthy  of  their  abilities.  How,  in  the  name 
of  common  fenfe,  were  fuch  improvements  to  be  wrought  by 
little,  or  even  moderate ,  farmers !  Can  fuch  inclolb  waftes, 
at  a  vaft  expence,  cover  them  with  an  hundred  lo^ds  or  more 
pf  marie,  or  6  or  800  buflicls  of  lime,  keep  fufficient  flocks 
of  Ihcep  for  folding,  and  coiidud  thofe  (for  the  lower  clafles) 
mighty  operations  eflcntial  to  new  improvements  ?  No,  It  is 
to  great  farmers  you  owe  thefe  ;  without  great  farms  you  ne- 
ver would  have  feen  thefe  improvements,  much  I  fuppofe  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  thofe  who  declare  thenafelves  fo  indifcrimin- 
ately  their  enemies.' 

The  next  feftion  entitled,  Confumption  of  Meat,  is  entirely 
hew  :  it  is  defigned  to  point  out  the  importance  of  cattle  ia 
hufbandry,  arid  draws  a  comparison  in  this  refpedl  between 
France  and  England  ;  (hewing  that  this  circumftance  being  fo 
much  fuperior  in  the  latter,  muft  not  only  give  us  a  better 
agriculture,  but  render  us  proportionably  more  populous.  In 
the  following  fedlion,  the  writer  makes  fome  judicious  obfcrv- 
ations  on  the  conduft  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  concludes 
with  an  anecdote  of  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
in  relation  to  agriculture. 

[   To  bt  contluded  in  our  next.   ] 

•  Obferv.  on  Rev.  Payments,  p.  390. 
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VII.  A  Treaiife  on  Education.     By  Davkl  Williams.    Sto.    3/. 
Jewed.     Payne. 

'T'HE  proper  education  of  youth  is  of  the  utmoft  importance 
-"-  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  and  the  happinefs  of  every  in- 
dividual. It  is  the  mcft  efhcacious  means  of  preventing  im- 
morality and  impiety,  and  of  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  po- 
litenefs  and  learning,  liberty  and  religion,  among  mankind. 
The  fubjed  has  therefore  been  difcufled  by  innumerable  wri- 
ters. Several  brilliant  declamations,  and  fome  mafterly  dif- 
quifitions  of  a  philofophical  kind,  have  been  lately  offered  to 
the  pi'^ic.     But  there  is  room  for  farther  improvement. 

The  author  cf  this  eflay,  in  one  of  his  introdudlory  chap- 
ters, makes  fome  general  remarks  on  the  mode  of  education, 
purfoed  in  moft  of  our  colleges  and  public  fchools. 

With  refpe£t  to  thcfe  inftitutions  he  fays,  *  When  they  were 

eftabliflied,  the  principal  paflion  of  the  people  was  fuperftition. 

'.  .  .  .  The  great  objeft  of  education   was   to  make  a  man  fu- 

perftitious.     All  the  provifions  of  our  colleges  were  eftablifh- 

ed  with  that  view.' 

The  truth  of  this  refledion,  in  fome  refpefls,  may  be  ad- 
mitted. There  was  originally  a  mixture  of  fuperftition  in  our 
ancient  feminaries  of  education;  becaufe  they  were  founded 
in  times  of  ignorance,  when  popery  and  fchool-divinity  was 
the  eitablilhed  religion,  and  the  prevailing  tafte.  But  when 
the  Reformation  took  plac*e,  fome  of  the  leading  principles  of 
fuperftition  were  exploded,  and  more  manly  and  liberal  fen- 
timents  inculcated.  The  minds  of  men  have  been  gradually 
opened  and  enlarged  by  learning  and  philofophy.  As  the  arts 
and  fciences  have  advanced,  fuperftition  has  retired.  Yet, 
what  may  feem  unaccountable,  there  are  fome  traces  of  it  ftill 
remaining  in  our  univerfities.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that 
the  fellow  of  a  college  refembles  a  monk  in  indolence  or  in- 
utility. But,  if  we  rightly  recollefl,  there  are  certain  cuftoms 
retained  in  fome  of  our  academical  focieties,  which  refemble 
the  ceremonies  of  a  monafterial  inftitution.  The  round  cap 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  is  a 
badge  of  fervility  unbecoming  a  gentleman  in  a  place  of  libe- 
ral education.  In  fome  colleges  the  homage,  which  the  under- 
graduates are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  feniors  of  the  fociety,  is 
too  far  extended.  In  the  chapel,  the  foiwal  bow,  which  is 
generally  made  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  communion  'table,  has  the  air  of  a  popifti  rite. 
The  attention,  which  is  given  to  trifling  fyftems  of  logic  and 
fyllogiftical  difputations ;  and,  above  all,  th^  feneration, v^\\\ch  is 
paid  to  Ariftotle,  are  proofs,  that  the  cobwebs  of  the  fchools 
are  not  entirely  fwept  away  from  the  walls  of  our  colleges. 
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From  general  remarks,  our  author  proceeds  to  confider  the 

fchemes  of  education  propofed  by  Milton,  Locke,  Roufleau, 

and  Helvetius. 

In  examining  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Locke,  he  advances 

the  following  finguiar  notion,  in  oppcfition  to  the  fentiments 

of  that  celebrated  philofopher. 

*  Mr.  Locke  miftakes  in  placing  piety  to  God  among  the  firft 
virtues  to  be  taught.  I  do  not  fay  this  bccaufe  I  do  not  think 
piety  the  moft  ufeful  and  moft  fubhme  of  all  the  moral  difpofitions  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  be  taught  a  child.  I  have  attended 
with  care  to  attempts  of  this  kind  by  perfons  of  great  capacity 
and  (kill  in  education,  and  they  have  always  been  unluccefsful  and 
injurious. 

«  Child.     Who  is  Cod,  mama  ? 

*  Mother.  It  is  God,  my  dear,  who  made  you  and  me  ajnd^ill 
the  world, 

*  Child.    And  where  is  he,  mama  ? 

*  Mother.    He  is  in  heaven,  my  dear. 

*  Child.     And  where  is  heaven,  mama  ? 

*  Mother,     I  don*t  know,  my  dear. 

*  Child,    Where  have  you  feen  him  ? 

*  Mother,  I  have  never  feen  him,  but  he  is  every  where,  and 
gives  us  every  thing  we  enjoy. 

'  Child.    He  is  very  good,  but  I  wonder  we  cannot  fee  him. 

*  The  mollier  thus  filences  the  child  by  raifing  its  tender  affec- 
tions. The  heart  fometimes  miftakes  the  pleafure  of  goodnefs  for 
the  fatisfaition  of  knowledge.  This  is  not  always  the  confequence 
of  the  dialogue.  For  thofe  pirents  who  have  acquired  a  turn  for 
Ipeculation  and  religious  difpute,  overwhelm  their  children  with 
hard  and  unintelligible  terms  of  God's  being  a  fpirit,  fpirit  being 
immaterial,  and  that  all  things  immaterial  are  invinble.  The  be- 
ing and  perfeftions  of  God  conllitute  the  higheft  and  laft  fubjeft 
of  human  knowledge.  Young  people  fliould  be  led  to  the  Deity 
by  his  works,  and  not  learn  to  chatter  fome  unintelligible  and 
ufelefs  jargon  about  him.  It  is,  of  all  iuhjefts  in  the  world,  the 
iHoll  difficult  to  obtain  clear  ideas  upon.  If  the  greateft  and  bed 
men  who  have  dignified  our  nature,  have  not  been  able  to  obtaia 
for  ihemfclves,  or  to  exprcfs  to  others  any  tolerable  notion  of— a 
caufe  exiftin^  frotn  eternity  without  cft"e6t — or  an  effect  without  a 
caufe — or  of  a  caufe  and  effed  co-exifting  :  if  when  they  have  been 
fatisfied  of  the  being  of  a  CJod,  their  abilities  have  been  put  to 
the  utmoft  ftretch  to  reconcile  that  piety  which  fuppofes  him  to 
ad  at  pleafure,  and  the  opinion  that  he  ai>s  by  regular  and  necef- 
iary  laws;  that  every  effedl  hath  a  caufe,  and  that  all  the  good  and 
evil  in  the  world  is  by  his  appointment : — if  this  be  true,  as  every 
man  of  knowledge  muft  have  feen  it  n — what  confufion  and  per- 
plexity muft  arifc  on  this  tubjeft  in  the  dialogues  of  a  nurlc  or  a 
pedagogue  with  the  children  under  their  caic  1  the  inftruflor  not 
underftanding  the  fubjeft,  and  the  fcholar  not  having  even  a  ca- 
pacity for  it.  Great  is  the  wifdom,  however,  which  is  affeited  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  the  child  is  highly  commended  who  repeats 
from  memory  the  fpecches  he  has  heard  ;  who  betrays  an  ill- 
grounded  apprehenfion  of  Ibmething  more  terrible  than  his  mafterj 
or  pretends  to  love  fomething  which  he  fays,  and  in  fome  cafe* 

P  z  may 
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may  bcTicv*,  to  be  greater  and  better  than  his  father  and  mo- 
ther.' 

We  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  fupreme  Bting.  But  are  we  thcrtfore  to  infer, 
that  it  is  ufelefs  and  abfurd  to  attempt  to  infpire  the  intrant 
mind  with  a  general  notion  of  his  cxiftence,  his  providence, 
and  his  moral  perfeflions  ?  The  fooner  we  apprehend,  thefe 
principles  are  inculcated  the  better.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  as 
eafy  to  give  children  a  competent  idea  of  thefe  things,  as  it  is 
to  give  them  a  proper  notion  of  good  and  evil,  juftice  and  in- 
juflice,  or  indeed  of  any  moral  or  fecial  virtue. 

Our  author  having  confidered  fome  of  the  moft  important 
plans  of  education,  which  have  been  propoled  by  others,  and 
offered  his  cbjeflions  to  each  of  them,  points  out  fuch  im- 
provements in  our  prefent  methods,  as  he  thinks  are  pradli- 
cable,  and  yet  important  enough  to  require  the  public  at- 
tention. 

The  two  common  principles,  which  now  operate  in  educa- 
tion, are  fear  and  emulation.  The  author  difapproves  of  the 
former,  and  thinks  it  only  a  wretched  expedient  in  fofne  ex- 
traordinary cafes.  The  latter,  he  fays,  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jedlions,  producing  envy,  and  other  ungenerous  paflions.  He 
is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  tutor  fhould  treat  his  pupils 
as  his  children,  and  endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  a  filial 
love,  or  as  he  calls  it,  an  afFediionate  duty  towards  himfelfj 
and  whilft  he  encourages  them  to  exert  their  talents  by  hopes 
of  praife,  he  fliould  teach  them  to  excel  one  another  in  adts  of 
generofity,  compaffion,  and  friendfiiip. 

The  knowledge  of  languages  is  ufually  the  firfl:  objcds  of 
education  ;  and  the  common!  way  of  teaching  them  is  to  have 
recourfe  to  grammars.  But  our  author  objeds  to  this  method, 
and  recommends  the  following  fcheme. 

*  If,  fays  he,  I  bad  never  feen  a  grammar,  a  di£lionary,  or  re- 
ceived any  inftrudtions  in  education,  and  had  a  child  to  be  taught 
a  language,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  my  method  would  have  been  to 
make  words  tli»  names  of  things,  and  not  the  names  of  ideas : 
that  is,  inltcad  of  telling  him  a  ftone,  a  bull,  or  an  eagle,  was 
the  name  of  a  thing  with  fuch  properties  and  qualities,  I  would 
have  fliewn  him  the  thing  itfelf,  and  then  told  him  its  name.  It 
would  not  have  fignified  to  the  child,  whether  I  told  it  him  in 
Greek,  in  Latin,  or  in  Englifli;  his  memory  would  retain  the 
word,  and  his  mind  would  have  a  precife  and  accurate  idea.' 

Here  the  reader  will  undoubtedly  alk  :  How  will  you  execute 
your  plan  ?  You  muft  be  continually  wandering  over  the  world 
with  your  pupils.  Wiien  you  have  a  Greek  word  for  a  cow, 
or  for  an  elephant,  you  muft  go  many  miles,  perhaps,  and 
fp«id  much  time  to  fhew  him  thofe  two  different  objefls.   And 
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yoo  muft  be  Hkewife  very  exa£l  in  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  the  cow  and  the  bull.  Or  if  you  have  occafion  to 
mention  a  ghofl  or  a  devil,  you  would  find  it  impoflible  to 
give  your  pupils  an  ocular  demonftration. 

Our  author  is  av  are  of  thefe  objeflions,  which  ignorant 
people  may  raife  at  his  expence,  and  therefore  he  replies : 

*  It  would  be  proper  to  (hew  in  nature  2S  many  of  the  objsila 
we  name,  as  we  can  conveniently  come  at.  The  others  may  be 
very  toletably  fubftituted  by  fculpture$,  drawings,  can)€o*s,  in- 
taglio's, and  ail  the  various  affiftances  of  the  arts.  The  contours 
and  colours  of  the  (hells,  &c.  publiflied  by  Knorr,  have  perhaps 
not  all  the  prccilion  and  delicacy  of  the  beautiful  lubjcdts  he  has 
rcprefentcd.  The  works  of  Caylus,  Winckelmann,  and  Stuart; 
and  the  bas  reliefs  and  intaglio's,  by  Wedgwood  and  Bcntley,  do 
not  render  travelling  and  coUeftions  unneceJTary  to  thofe  who  can 
a{Ford  the  time  and  expence  ;  but  they  convey  much  truer  ideas 
than  any  verbal  dcfcriptions ;  and  may  do  very  well  as  fubftitutes 
for  thole  originals,  in  nature  and  art,  from  which  thry  are  fo  ele- 
gantly and  faithfully  copied.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
thing  that  is  the  objeft  of  knowledge,  and  furniflies  a  term  of  im- 
portance in  any  language,  which  cannot  be  (hewn  in  London,  either 
asitexills  in  nature,  or  as  it  is  drawn  and  reprcfentcd  by  fome 
mafterly  artift.' 

To  render  this  method  of  education  amnfing  and  agreeable, 
the  pupil,  (  ur  author  thinks,  fliould  be  taught  to  draw,  at  the 
f<Wne  time  he  Is  taught  to  write  ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  bufi- 
nefs  fliould >e  to  copy  ihofc  objeAs,  the  names  and  properties 
of  which  he  is  learning. 

Here,  however,  it  (hould  be  re  nembered,  that  this  inge- 
nious plan  will  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a  grammar:  for  the 
fight  of  all  the  objeils  in  nature  will  not  teach  a  young  ftudent 
the  ftruflure  of  a  fcatei.ce. 

Having  confidercd  the  beft  method  of  learning  languages, 
cur  author  proceeds  to  enquire  what  languages  arc  the  proper 
objefls  of  attention.  We  have  no  fort  of  bufinefs,  he,  fays, 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  bi:t  barely  to  know  what  has  been 
written  in  them  ;  and  to  taflc  at  their  (burces  thofe  Iprings  of 
knowledge,  which  have  been  fo  beneficial  to  the  world.  Upon 
this  account,  however,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  arc  very 
proper  accomplilhments  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 

'  But,  he  adds,  we  ihoiikl  take  up  our  bufineCs  at  its  right  end, 
and  begin  with  Itaruing  Greek.  The  propriety  of  this  method  is 
obvious  on  (everal  accounts.  There  is  an  averfion  in  the  mind  to 
everything  i-etrogiade.  It  diflikes  moving  backward  from  iniprove- 
inentsto  rude  (kf^tches,  when  the  cnntrarv  procefs  would  have  de- 
lighted it.  It  is  not  lo  pleated  with  the  (inclt  originals,  after  hiv- 
ing-contemplated  copies.  And  there  is  Ibmeching  in  the  mind, 
aukv^.Trdly  cxprelTed  in  Englifli  by  the  love  oj  order,  which  is 
pleal'ed  with  havi.ng  everything  before  it  in  the  manner  it  has  taken 
place  in  nature.  Greek  was  the  learned  language  of  the  world 
>.  •  I*  3  bciore 
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before  Latin  ;  and  the  firft  elements  of  all  the  arts  and  of  all  phi-* 
lolophy  are  to  be  found  in  the  pleafing  compofitions  of  that  ele- 
gant language.  Moftof  the  terms  of  art  in  allprofeffions  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  ;  and  from  the  Romans  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Why  (hould  we  not  therefore  begin 
witli  the  origin  of  our  prefent  knowIeUge ;  and  proceed,  as  it  has 
proceeded  to  this  day  ?  Our  employment  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  than  the  prtfent  method  of  walking;  backwards,  and 
Healing  only  fliort  glances  at  that  point  from  which  we  ought  to 
have  ftarted,* 

Some  writers  have  carried  this  point  /b  far,  as  to  tell  us, 
that  we  ought  to  begin  with  Hebrew,  as  it  was  the  fource  of 
the  European  languages.  But  if  it  be  allowed,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly muft,  that  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  Lettres  and  the  fci- 
ences,  we  meet  v^ith  ten  times  more  writers,  efpecially  among 
the  moderns,  and  a  hundred  times  more  quotdtions,  in  Latin 
than  in  Greek,  the  former  of  courfe  becomes  a  language  of 
more  eflential  importance  than  the  latter  in  a  polite  education. 

When  the  young  fcholar  has  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  author  direds  him  to  leari\ 
French,  and.  afterwards  to  make  the  Englifh  language,  read- 
ing, fpeaking,  eloquence,  natural,  civil,  and  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  logic,  ethics,  mathematics,  &c.  the  objeds  of  his  at- 
tention. 

Under  the  article  of  exercifes  he  recommends  the  following 
method  of  uniting  inftru^lion  and  amufement, 

*  If  a  young  ftudent  is  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  or  rather  his 
friend,  his  exercifes  and  diverfions  will  be  very  different  from 
tiiofe,  which  generally  employ  our  boys  at  fchool.  A  v-alk  in  the 
fields,  after  reading  a  litt!e  in  natural  hiftory,  may  furnifli  op- 
portunities of  important  inltruftion.  The  garden  is  one  of  the 
beft  Ichools  of  botany,  and  affords  the  moft  wholefome  and  agree- 
able exercife.  The  hills,  the  dales,  the  rocks  and  quarries  afford 
matter  of  fpeculation  on  their  formation,  ufe,  and  beauty.  Many 
of  the  m^ithematical,  altronomical,  and  particularly  the  mecha- 
jiical  problems,  may  be  exammed,  in  confequence  of  a  ride  or  a 
walk.  This  will  not  only  be  prefent  inftruftion,  but  get  the  pupil 
into  a  habit  of  having  an  objeft  and  a  view  in  every  thing  he 
does.  He  will  then  never  experience  the  common  unhappinefs  of 
not  knowMig  what  to  do  with  himfclf ;  o^"  when  he  has  refolved  on 
a-  ride  or  a  walk,  be  miferable  for  want  of  being  able  to  deier- 
jiiine  where  to  go,  or  on  what  objeft  to  engage  his  tiioughts.' 

This,  no  doubt,  would  be  an  eligil;le  method  of  conveying 
inftructic  n  ;  yet  while  boys  are  bo)s,  it  cannot  be  fubftitutect 
in  the  room  of  play.  It  may  be  amufement  to  the  tutor,, 
but  it  will  be  reUf^int  and  fatigue  to  his  pupils,  and  can  only 
be  confidered  as  an  agreeable  employment. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  author  endeavours  to  anfwer 
the  objecuonsj  which  are  moft  likely  to  be  raifed  againft  his 
plan  of  education. 

To 
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To  this  trcatife  he  has  fubjoined  the  hlHory  of  Philo  and 
Amelia.  This  piece  is  defigned  to  illuftrate  and  exemplify 
the  foregoing  fcheme.  For  the  children  of  this  fenfibk  and 
happy  couple  are  educated  in  exaA  conformity  to  the  author's 
plan.     , 

The  great  point  which  he  every  where  inculcates,  is  to  fol- 
low the  diredlions  of  nature  ;  and  this  mode  of  proceeding  jj 
now  generally  thought  the  mofl  judicious. 

There  is  a  fmall  inaccuracy  of  expreflion,  which  fomerimcs 
occurs  in  this  treatife,  particularly  in  the  following  feniences. 

*  If  the  fubjeftof  education  tya/ thorous^hly  underftooc?— If  t'ne 
fame  method  au/7/ purfued. — It  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  our  education 
ivas  dire6tly  applied  to  our  happincfs,  ajid  that  it  ivcu  rendered 
in  faft,  what  it  was  deCgncj  to  be  by  Providence— If  every 
mother  ivas  to  tske  the  whole  care  of  her  cluld^  flic  would  re- 
quire no  other  cxercifc.' 

In  thefe  paflages  the  author  fhould  have  faid  nvere  under- 
flood,  ivtre  purfucd,  &c.  The  pall  time  iu  the  indicative 
mode  is  improperly  ufed  inftcad  of  the  piefent  in  the  fub- 
jundive.  We  take  the  liberty  to  mention  this  miftaJce,  as 
we  frequently  meet  with  it  in  fome  of  our  mod  refpeQable 
authors. 

VIII.  Pitt  mi.     By  tht  Author  ef  the  Stntimtntal  Sailor,  ^to.   3;.  6  J, 
boards.     Dilly. 

THE  fiift  of  thefe  Poems  derives  its  name  from  Arthur's 
Seat,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of^Edinburgh,  whiclv 
the  author  attempts  to  celebrate.  With  how  much  zeal  he 
enters  upon  his  fubjeft,  will  appear  from  the  followij«g  lincst 

*  Majcftic  hill !  whofc  fummit  high 
Proclaims  afar  to  Granger's  eye, 
Where  on  her  rock  Edina  lies, 
And  fees  a  thoufand  villas  rife  ; 
And  fmiling  rears,  with  confcious  pride. 
Her  beauteous  daughter  at  her  tide  : 
Majeftic  hill!  thy  varied  view 
If  I  could  trace  with  pencil  true ; 
Nor,  tow'ring  o'er  the  Latian  land, 
Wuh  proud  Soiafta  wouldft  thou  ftand  } 
Nor,  rifing  'mid  the  Alpine  throng, 
Swell  Helvetian  Ualler's  fong  ; 
Nor  wifti  the  fertile  fite  to  fUl, 
Tho'  Denham's  theme,  of  Cooper's  hill.' 

The  fubfequent  quotation  is  liable  to  feveral  objeftions. 

'  Scoopt  in  hollow  guffs  below, 
How  the  deep-funk  vallies  bow  1 
While,  on  joyous  frolic  bent. 
Sliding  down  the  long  defcent, 
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Schoolboy  glad,  with  cheerful  cries. 
Swift,  with  arms  extended,  flies.'  . 

The  word  how,  in  its  ufual  acceptation,  exprefles  an  a^  of 
courtefy,  and  is  not  fynonymous  with  bend,  which  is  the  idea 
here  meant.  The  expreflion  is  probably  a  Scotticifm.  There 
is  too  great  a  redundancy  of  fimilar  epithets,  accompanied 
with  a  poverty  of  invention,  in  crouding  joyous,  glad,  and 
fAfflr/«/ fo  clofe  together  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  the 
fchoolboy,  were  he  ever  fo  well  taught,  could  Hide  and  fy  at 
the  fame  time. 

The  thought  in  the  third  linie  of  the  fucceeding  pafiage  is 
too  abruptly  introduced. 

♦  Mid  flielving  banks  and  mazy  bowers 
See  caftled  Roflin's  falling  towers  j 
No  vulgar  ruin-^o'er  the  land 
How  thick  the  crouding  bow-men  ftand  ! 
And  hark  !  the  echping  heights  above  ' 
Kefound  ;  the  Scottish  Itandards  move. 
•*  Shake  the  fword,  and  found  the  ftiield. 
Now  the  proud  opprefTors  yield  ! 
Burft  the  bonds,  and  break  the  yoke"-— 
Thrice  defcends  the  mighty  ftroke  1' 

We  fometimcs  meet  with  an  obfcurity  of  exprefiion,  and 
^ven  grammaiical  impropriety^  occafioned  probably  by  the 
flioitnefs  of  the  ver/e ;  as  inthe  followijig  couplet, 

'  I  fee  where  gather'd  heap  around 
Marks  of  Roman  power  the  bound.' 

The  metaphor  in  the  fubfequent  couplet  is  too  trite  and 
vulgar  to  be  admitted  in  poetry. 

*  How  ruin'd  tower  and  caftle  old. 
Take,  of  nnifing  Fancy,  hold  !' 

After  pointing  out  thefe  exceptionable  paflages,  we  flial' 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following,  where  the  fucceflion  of 
the  Seafons  is  defcribed  with  poetical  imagery. 

*  To  uflier  in  the  fmiling  years. 

Nature's  gentle  bard  appears! 

Defcriptive  Thompfon  !  on  thy  head 

Every  Mufe  fweet  influence  (hed. 
Etheieal  mildnefs  !  while  the  Spring 

Her  chearful  robe  of  green  (liall  bring  ; 

And  foftens  the  relenting  year  j 

And  flowers  with  filken  leaves  appear  ; 

And  purple  heath,  and  bloflfom'd  field. 

Around  their  balmy  fragrance  yield  ; 

And  genial  Nature  fmiles,  and  gay 

Salutes  the  rofy-footed  May  : 

While  lofty  Summer's  fultry  hour 

Calls  for  cool  fequefl^er'd  bow'r  ^ 

And  poet,  negligently  laid, 
,  JJaunts  cryftal  ft:reaiii,  and  fylvan  fhade ; 
■'  ''f  And 
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And  dafhing  cat'rafls,  foaming,  fell; 
And  thunder  rolls  thro'  airy  hall ; 
And  nimble  lightnings  flafti ;  and  round 
Start  the  gloomy  woods  profound  : 
While  Autumn  gilds,  from  regions  brigbti 
The  happy  world  with  golden  light ; 
And  Libra  weighs,  ferene  and  clear. 
In  equal  leaks,  the  falling  year  ; 
'And  woodlands  raife  their  lateft  fong  ; 
And^and'rer  weeps  the  leaves  among. 
When  dying  Naiure  feems  to  call. 
Prepare,  prepare  my  funeral  ! 
While  Winter,  wrapt  in  midnight-gloom», 
tather  of  the  tempttt,  comes  ; 
And  calls  his  ruffian  blafts,  and  reigns, 
Ruthlefs  tyrai-t  !  o'er  the  plains ; 
And  )  oars  the  river  down  the  dale. 
Arretted  oft  by  icy  gale  } 
And  (hakes  the  founding  world  dcfac'd  { 
And  rulhes  wild  the  watry  walte : 
—While  rounding  thus  the  varied  year, 
.The  circling  feafons  ftill  appear ; 
So  long  ftiall  lali  thy  matchlef*  fong, 
Gentleft  of  the  tuneful  throng  !' 

The  fecor.d  poem  is  eutitled  Elyfium,  a  Dream;  where  the 
author  prefcnts  us  with  a  view  of  Tartarus,  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  poets..  We  (ball  make  no  objeflion  to  the  iotro- 
ducing  Chriftian  bards  into  the  heathen  elyfium,  as  the  au- 
thor has  precluded  us  on  this  head  ;  hut  proceed  to  the  ad- 
drefe  to  Pluto,  which  demands  a  (light  remark.  It  begins 
thus : 
)  «*  Gloomy  tyrant  of  the  dead ! 

Unrelenting  Pluto  dread  ! 

By  the  chai  ms  that  dcck'd  thy  queen. 

When  in  fragrant  Enna  feen, 

Firft,  with  youthful  beauty,  ihe, 

Gath'ring  wild  iiow'rs,  fixed  thee. 

»— Stopt  thy  ebon  car — afraid. 

Silent  ilood.th'altoiiilh'd  maid  ; 

^nd  Aidden  feiz'd,  reluftant  lay. 

Struggling  fweet,   the  precious  prey  j 

And  1  uihing  do.wn  the  dire  defcent 

Of  op'ning  earth,  to  centre  rent. 

With  thee  th'  affrighted  virgin  hurPd, 

Trembling  faw  th  infernal  world." 

The  three  lines  defcribing  the  fituation  of  Proferpine  are 
finely  alliterated,  but  we  fubn)it  to  the  author,  whether  there 
is  not  an  impropriety  in  ftiling  this  beautiful  lady  (till  a  virgin^ 
after  we  are  told  that  (he  lay  ftruggling  with  her  ravi(her,  the 
mighty  Pluto,  who  was  not  amenable  for  violation  even  to 
the  tribunal  of  Jupiter.  For  this  indirect  impeachment  of  the 
DQUVpr  and  fuperiority  of  the  God,  which  nsadam  Dacier  her- 
'     -  fclf 
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felf  would  not  have  overlooked,  we  acivife  the  poet  to  beware 
of  ever  vifiting  the  dominions  of  *  unreleming  Pluto  dread.* 

The  laft  piece  m  this  coUeiflion  is  an  t|>iftoIary  Eftay  on 
Poetry,  written  in  heroic  verfe,  which,  though  containing 
bi!!:  little  original  fcntiment,  has  at  leaft  a  claim  to  medio- 
crity. 
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IX.   The   Female   Advccate  ;  a  Poem,     Occafioned  by  reading  Mr. 
Duncomhe' s  Feminead.     By  Mi/i  Scott,  ^(o.    zs.     Johnfon. 

jID  no  other  inftance  exift  of  genius  in  a  lady  than  that 
with  whicii  we  arc  here  prefented,  this  produftion  alone 
would  afford  inconteftible  proof  that  nature  has  not  prohibited 
the  fair  from  arriving  at  excellence  in  poetry.  But  inifs  Scott 
has  aflerted  the  intelledual  endowments  of  the  fex  by  fuch  a 
multitude  of  examples  as  fully  eftablifh  their  title  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  mufes,  and  an  honourable  rank  in  polite  litera- 
ture.   This  elegant  poem  commences  with  the  following  lines, 

«  Now,  big  with  ftorms,  rough  winter  iflues  forth 

From  the  cold  bofoni  of  his  parent  North  ; 

>Iow,  fcarce  a  flow'ret  rears  its  beauteous  head 

Above  the  furface  of  its  native  bed  ;     , 

SrrippM  of  its  foilage,  the  late  verdant  grove, 

No  more  invites  ray  deviouS  feet  to  rove : 

How  (ball  I  foothe  the  anguiOi  of  a  heart. 

Yet  bleeding  from  affliction's  poignant  dart  ? 

A  heart  that  long,  alas,  hath  ceas"d  to  glow, 

Dead  to  each  hope  of  happinefs  below  ! 

Pi-opitious  come,  ye  fair  Aonian  maids. 

And  guide  a  wanderer  to  your  hillow'd  Ihades  j 

O,  wrap  ine  in  your  folitary  ceils 

Where  Silence  reigns,  and  Infplration  dwells  ! 

For  once  this  taftelelis  apathy  controul, 

And  wake  each  fprightly  palFion  of  my  foul, 

*  But  fay  what  theme  ihall  fportive  Fancy  chufe. 

Since  Nature's  charms  no  more  delight  ihe  mufe  ? 

What  theme  !  and  can  it  then  a  doubt  remain 

What  theme  demands  the  tributary  Itrain, 

Whilft  lordly  man  afferts  his  right  divine. 

Alone  to  bow  at  Wifdora's  facred  flirine } 

With  tyrant  fway  would  keep  the  fcmjle  mind 

In  error's  cheerlefs  dark  abyfs  confin'd  ? 

Tell  what  bright  daughters  i3ritain  once  could  boaft  ? 

What  daughters  now  adorn  her  happy  coait.' 
Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  receive  pleafure  from   the 
fubfequent  quotation,  which  is  extrafted  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
tair  authof's  panegyrical  talenis. 

'To  Oxford  next  the  mufe  tranfported  turns, 

Where  Jones  with  all  a  poet's  ardour  burns  j 

Jones,  in  whofe  ftrains  another  Pope  we  view,  , 

Her  wit  fo  keen,  her  fentiments  fo  true. 
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Like  him  the  charming  maid,  with  (kill  refin'd. 
Hath  pierc'd  the  deep  recefles  of  the  mind ; 
The  latent  principles  of  aftion  trac'd. 
And  truth  with  art's  enchanting  beauties  grac'd* 

*  Ingenious  Mafters,  well  thy  tuneful  lays 
May  claim  the  tribute  of  the  mufe's  praife ; 

Whofe  foaring  mini  a  parent's  frown  deprefs'd,  .  ' 

A  mind  with  virtue,  and  with  genius  blefs'd  1 

And  yet,  how  fweetly-foothing  in  thy  ftraint. 

The  royal  bard  of  Paiasdine  complains '. 

Well  too  thou  paint'ft  thofe  Envious  critics  pride 

Who,  fond  to  cavil,  merit's  charms  would  hide^ 

Superior  to  the  laboured  fongs  of  art 

The  verfe  that  flows fpontancous  from  the  heart! 

But  yet  more  fweet,  more  finifli'd  far  the  line. 

Where  art,  and  nature,  in  fair  union  thine. 

«  Thou  who  did'ft  pierce  the  (hades  of  Gothic  night, 
And  bring  the  hrft  faint  dawn  of  wit  toJight; 
WhO'did'ft  the  rude  e(rays  of  genius  fave. 
From  dark  oblivion's  all-devouring  grave; 
To  thee,  fair  patron  of  the  Mufes  (ongs, 
To  thee  each  grateful  poet's  praife  belongs  t 
Praife,  the  foie  boon  a  poet  can  bellow, 
And  the  fole  meed  his  arduous  labours  knovr. 
Precarious  meed  !  for  oft  alas,  the  bard 
Finds  envy  rob  him  of  that  fweet  reward: 
Her  banetul  touch  his  laurels  foon  deltroys. 
And  blarts  the  barvcft  of  his  promis'd  joys. 

*  O,  then,  ye  favor'd  few  I  whom  wit  infplres. 
Whom  talle  refines,  or  thirft  of  glory  fires. 

To  nobler  objefts  turn  the  dazzled  eye. 
Than  honour,  fame,  or  fortune  can  fupply: 
For  fure  aloue  in  virtue  can  ye  find. 
Enjoyments  fuited  to  th*  immortal  mind. 
With  ardour  then  her  facred  paths  purfue  ; 
There  (till  new  pleafures  Itrike  the  raptur'd  view  j 
Give  to  ambition  there  its  utmoft  fcopet 
Thus  (hall  your  biifs  furpafs  yoiu-  brighteft  hope. 

*  'Twas  Fielding's  talent,  with  ingenuous  Art, 
To  trace  the  fecret  mazes  of  the  heart. 

In  language  tun'd  to  pleafe  its  infant  thought. 
The  tender  breaft  with  prudent  care  (he  taught. 
Natnre  to  her,  her  boldelt  pencil  lent. 
And  bled  her  with  a  mind  of  vaft  extent ; 
-  A  mind,  that  nobly  fcorn'd  each  low  de(ire. 
And  glow'd  with  pure  religion's  warmeft  fire. 

*  High  in  the  records  of  immortal  fame 
Stands,  charming  Toilet!  thy  illuftrious  name  ; 
Thee  fcience  led  to  her  fcquefter'd  bow'rs. 

And  deck'd  thy  mind  with  all  her  faireft  flow'rs : 
The  charms  of  verfe,  of  rapt'rous  founds,  are  thine. 
The  pencil's  magic,  and  the  lore  divine. 
O  Lenox,  thou  "  in  various  nature  wife  !" 
Proceed  to  paint  our  follies  as  they  rife  ; 
Bid  the  coquette  in  blu(hes  hide  her  face. 
Which  affeilation  robs  of  every  grace  i 
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Bid  virtue,  W»  her  generous  piirpofe  true, 
Prefs  on,  and  keep  perfection  lUll  in  view. 
Thus  may  fuccefs  thy  great  defigns  attend, 
And  fame,  and  fortune}  finile  on  virtue's  friend  !' 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  as  a  circumftance  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  Mifs  Scott,  that  ihe  celebrates  the  praifes  of  the 
mofl  eminent  even  of  her  cotemporary  female  writers  with  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  generofity  that  is  feldom  difcovered 
among  rival  candidates  for  fame.  We  may  add,  that,  though 
her  panegyric  includes  fo  many  refpeflable  names,  Ihe  never 
offends  us  with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  compliment,  but  her 
addrefs  is  equally  various,  elegant,  and  poetical. 

X.  ^n  H'tjiory  of  the  Earthy  and  animated  Nature.  By  Oliver 
Goldfmith.  In  Eight  Vols)  %'vo,  2/.  8/.  boards.  Nourfe. 
[Continued.^ 

A  FTER  delivering  an  account  of  the  internal  ftruflure  of 
^^  the  earth,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  caves  gnd  fubter- 
raneous  paflagcs.  Many  of  thefe,  he  obferves,  arc  not  the 
production  of  nature,  but  of  human  induftry;  fuch  as  the 
famous  labyrinth  of  Candia,  and  the  itone-quarry  of  Maef- 
tricht;  the  latter  of  which  is  ^o  large  that  forty  thoufand 
people  may  be  contained  in  it.  Among  the  artificial  cavei-ns, 
are  likewife  to  be  ranked  the  catacotnbs  in  Egypt  and  Italy. 
Few  countries,  if  any,  are  defiitute  of  natural  caverns.  In 
England  thofe  of  Oakey-hole,  the  Devil's  hole,  and  Penpark- 
hole,  are  the  mofl  confpicuous ;  but  the  grotto  of  Antiparos, 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  is  admitted  to  be  the  nioft 
extraordinary  produftion  yet  difcovered  of  tliis  kind,  both  for 
beauty  and  extent.  Dr.  Goldfmith  has  tranflated  the  account 
delivered  of  it  by  Magni,  an  Italian  traveller,  about  an  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Kircher,  which  we  extradl  for 
the  amufenient  of  our  readers. 

*<  Having  been  informed,  fays  he,  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that 
in  the  little  ifland  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about  two  miles  from 
the  former,  of  a  gigantic  ftatue  that  was  to  be  feen  at  the  mouth 
of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  refolved  that  we  (the  French 
conful  and  himfelf)  ftiould  pay  it  a  vifit.  In  puriuance  of  this  re- 
Iblution,  after  we  had  landed  on  the  ifland,  and  walked  about 
four  miles  through  the  midfl:  of  beautitul  plains,  and  floping 
woodlands,  we  at  length  came  to  a  little  hiil,  on  the  fide  of  whicb 
yawned  a  moft  horrid  caverw,  that  with  its  gloom  at  firft  llruck  us 
with  terror,  and  almofl:  repreil  curiofity.  Recovering  ihe  firft  fui- 
prize,  however,  we  entered  boldly;  and  had  not  proceeded  above 
twenty  paces,  when  the  fuppofed  Itatue  of  the  giant  preiented  it- 
ielf  to  our  view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that  what  the  ignorant 
natives  had  been  terrified  at  as  a  giant,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
fparry  concretion,  fornied  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of 
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the  cave,  and  by  degrees  hardening  into  a  figure  that  their  fears 
Jiad  formed  into  a  monfter.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, we  were  induced  to  proceed  ftill  farther,  in  queft  of 
jiew  adventures  in  this  ("ubterranean  abode.  As  we  proceeded, 
new  wonders  offered  themfelves;  the  fpar»,  formed  into  trees  and 
ihrubs,  prefented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove ;  fome  white.  Come 
green  ;  and  all  receding  in  due  perfpeflivc.  They  flruck  us  with 
the  more  amazement,  as  we  knew  them  to  be  mere  produftions  of 
Nature,  who,  hitherto  in  folitude,  had,  in  her  playful  moments, 
drefled  the  fcene,  as  if  for  her  own  atnufement, 

"  But  we  had  as  yet  feen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  of  the  place  j 
and  we  were  introduced  as  yet  only  into  the  portico  of  this  amazing 
temple.  In  one  corner  of  this  half  illuminated  recefs,  there  ap«- 
pcared  an  opening  of  about  three  feet  wide,  which  fceraed  to  le.-ul 
to  a  place  totally  dark,  and  that  one  of  the  natives  afTured  uscon- 
tained  nothing  more  than  a  rcfervoir  of  water.  Upon  this  we 
tried,  by  throwing  down  fome  flones,  which  rumbling  alon*  the 
fidei  of  the  decent  for  fome  time,  the  found  Teemed  at  iail  quaihed 
in  a  bed  of  water.  In  order,  however,  to  be  more  certam,-  we 
fent  in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who,  by  the  promife  of  a  good  re- 
ward, with  a  flambeaux  in  his  hand,  ventured  into  this  narrow 
aperture.  After  continuing  within  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  returned,  carrying  fome  beautiful  pieces  of  white  fpar 
in  his  hand,  which  art  could  neither  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon 
being  informed  by  him  that  the  place  was  full  of  tl)efc  beautiful 
incruilations,  I  ventured  in  once  more  with  hira,  for  about  fifty 
paces,  anxioufly  and  cautioudy  defcending  by  a  fteep  and  danger- 
ous way.  Finding,  however,  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which 
led  into  a  fpacious  amphitheatre,  if  I  may  fu  call  it,  ftill  deeper 
than  any  other  part,  we  returned,  and  being  provided  with  a  lad> 
(kr,  flambeaux,  and  other  things  to  expedite  our  defcent,  our 
whole  company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the  fame  opening, 
and  defcending  one  after  another,  we  at  laft  faw  ourlelves  all  to- 
gether in  the  molt  magnificent  part  of  the  cavern. 

"  Our  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  the  whole  place 
completely  illuminated,  never  could  the  eye  be  prelientcd  with  a 
more  glittering,  or  a  more  magnificent  fcene-  The  roof  all  hung 
with  folid  ificles,  tranfparent  as  glafs,  yet  fblid  as  marble.  The 
eye  could  fcaice  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  cieling;  the  fides  were 
regularly  formed  with  fpars  ;  and  the  whole  prefented  the  idea  of 
a  magnificent  theatre,  illuminated  with  an  immenfe  profufion  of 
lights^  The  floor  confilVed  of  folid  marble  ;  and  in  feveral  places, 
magnificent  columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  other  ohjed>s  appeared, 
as  if  nature  had  defigned  to  mock  the  curiofitics  of  art.  Our 
voices,  upon  f'peaking  or  fmging,  were  redoubled  to  an  aftoni(h> 
ing  loudnefs  j  and  upon  the  tiring  of  a  gun,  the  noile  and  rever- 
berations were  almolt  deafening.  In  the  midft  of  this  grand  am- 
phitheatre rofe  a  concretion  of  about  fifteen  feet  high,  tiiat,  in 
Ibme  mealiire,  refemblcd  an  altar;  from  which,  taking  the  hint, 
we  caufcd  mafs  to  be  celebrated  there.  The  beautiful  columns 
that  fhut  up  round  the  altar,  appeared  like  candleflicksj  and  many 
other  natural  objei6ts  repref(ent£d  the  cuftomary  ornaments  of  this 
lacrameiit. 

'*  Below  even  this  fpacious  grotto,  there  feemed  Another  cavern  ; 
down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former  mariner,  and  defcendcd 
about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a  ro^^e.  I  at  laft  arrived  at  a  fmall 
ipot  of  lev-el  ground,  where  the  bottom  appeared  different  from 
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that  of  the  amphitheatre,  being  compofed  of  foft  clay,  yielding 
to  the  preflure,  and  in  which  I  thruit  a  ftick  to  about  fix  feet  deep. 
In  this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the  moft  beautiful  chryf- 
tals  were  formed ;  one  of  which,  particularly,  refembled  a  table. 
Upon  our  egrefs  from  this  amazing  cavern,  we  perceived  a  Greek 
infcription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth,  but  fo  obliterated  by  time, 
that  we  could  not  read  it.  It  feemed  to  import  that  one  Antipa- 
ter,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come  thither  ;  but  whether  he 
penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to 
inform  us." 

By  what  means  thofe  immenfe  caverns  have  been  formed, 
is  a  fubje(El  of  difquifition  to  the  writer  of  natural  hiilory. 
The  author,  therefore,  adopts  the  opinion  that  this  effefl  has 
been  produced  by  waters,  which  finding  fubterraneous  paflages, 
and  gradually  hollowing  the  beds  in  which  they  flowed,  the 
ground  immediately  above  them  has  funk  down  cloler  to  their 
furface,  leaving  the  upper  ftrata  ftill  fufpended.  ' 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  mines,  damps,  and  mineral  va- 
pours. Here  the  author  pbferves,  that  uj)on  our  defcent  into 
mines  of  confiderable  depth,  the  cold  fecms  to  increafe  for 
fome  time ;  till  having  defcended  further,  the  air  becomes 
gradually  warmer,  fo  that  at  laft  the  labourers  can  fcarce  bear 
any  covering  while  they  work.  This  phenomenon,  the  hifto- 
rian  obferves,  was  fuppofed  by  Boyle  to  proceed  from  maga- 
zines of  fire  lying  nearer  the  centre  of  the  eaVth,  and  diffuf- 
•ing  their  heat  around  them. 

Our  author  afterwards  delivers  a  diftinft  acrount  of  the  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  vapours  that  are  found  in  mines ;  to  tlie  qua- 
lities of  which  he  imputes  in  a  great  meafure  the  fjlubrity  or 
unwholfomenefs  of  different  climates  and  foils.  As  an  infiance 
of  noxious  exhalations  being  confined  to  a  fpot,  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  an  account  of  the  famous  grotto  del  Cane,  near 
Naples,  the  effeds  of  which  are  thus  related. 

*  This  grotto,  which  has  fo  much  employed  the  attention  of 
travellers,  lies  within  four  miles  of  Naples,  and  is  fituated  near  a 
large  lake  of  clear  and  wholefome  water.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  landfcape  which  this  lake  affords  j  beina  fur- 
rounded  with  hills  covered  with  forefts  of  the  moft  beautiful 
verdure,  and  the  whole  bearing  a  kind  of  amphitheatrical  appear- 
ance. However,  this  region,  beautiful  as  it  appears,  is  almolt  en- 
tirely uninhabited  ;  the  few  peafants  that  neceffity  compels  to  re- 
iide  there,  looking  quite  confumplive  and  ghattly,  from  the  poi- 
fonous  exhalations  that  rife  from  the  earth  The  famous  grotto 
lies  on  the  fide  of  an  hill,  near  which  place  a  peafant  refides,  who 
keeps  a  number  of  dogs  for  the  purpofe  of  ihewing  the  experiment 
to  the  curious.  Thefe  poor  animals  always  feem  perfectly  fenfible 
of  the  approach  of  a  Itranger,  and  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  However, 'their  attempts  being  perceived,  they  are  taken 
and  brought  to  the  grotto  j  the  noxious  effedts  of  which  they  have 
fo  frequently  experienced.  Upon  entering  this  place,  which  is  a 
little  cave,  or  hole  rather,  dug  into  the  hill,  about  eight  feet  high 
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tind  twelve  feet  long,  tl>e  obferver  can  fee  no  vifible  marks  of  its 
pedi'er.tiat  vapoor ;  only  to  about  g  foot  from  the  bottom,  the 
wa'!  icem?  to  be  tinj:eJ  with  \  colour  rcfembling  that  which  ^s 
^ivcn  by  ftagnani  warei-«.  When  the  dog,  this  poor  philoibphical 
martyr,  a^  fome  have  called  hini,  is  held  above  this  mark,  hedoe* 
not  item  to  feel  the  fmalleft  inconvenience;  but  when  his  head 
is  thruft  down  lower,  he  ftruggles  to  g<:t  free  for  a  lutle  ;  but  in 
the  fpace  of  four  or  five  minutes  he  feems  to  k)fe  «lt  fenfittioii, 
and  is  taken  out  feemingly  uithout  liie.  Being  plunged  in  the 
neigh'jouring  lake,  he  quickly  recovers,  and  is  pemittrd  to  run 
home  without  the  fmalleft  injury. 

'  This  vapour,  which  thus  for  a  tiroe  fuffbcatet,  it  of  the  hnrotd 
kiad,  as  it  extinguishes  a  torch,  and  lullies  a  looking  gla(s ;  but 
there  areotiier  vapours  perfectly  inflammable,  and  that  only  require 
the  apprc^ach  of  a  candle  to  fet  them  blaring.  Of  this  kind  was 
the  burning  well  at  Brofelv,  which  it  now  (topped  up;  tlie  va- 
pour of  which,  when  a  candle  was  brought  within  about  a  foot 
of  tlie  furface  of  the  water,  caught  flame  like  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
continued  blazing  for  feveral  hours  after.  Of  this  kind,  alfo,  are 
the  perpetual  fires  in  the  kingdom  of  Perfia.  In  that  province, 
where  the  worfliippert  of  fire  bold  their  chief  myfteries,  the  whole 
furface  of  the  earth,  for  fome  extent,  lirems  impregnated  witb-in- 
flammable  vapours.  A  reed  ftuck  into  the  ground  continues  to 
burn  like  a  flambeaux;  an  hole  made  beneath  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  inftantly  becomts  a  furnace  an Iwering  all  the  purpofet  of  a 
culinary  fire.  There  they  make  lime  by  merely  burying  the  (tones 
in  the  earth,  and  watch  with  veneration  the  appearances  of  a  flame 
that  has  not  been  extinguilhed  for  times  immemorial.  How  dif- 
ferent are  men  in  various  climates !  This  deluded  people  worfhip 
tbefe  vapours  as  a  deity,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  arecoa-^ 
fidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  evils.* 

The  ninth  chapter  comprifcs  the  fubjcft  of  volcanoc?, 
or  burning  mountains.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the  world 
where  fome  of  thefe  perpetual  conflagrations  are  not  to  be 
found.  In  Europe,  iEtna,  Vefuvius,  and  Hecia,  are  utiiver- 
fdUy  well  known.  In  Afia,  particularly  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  volcanoes  are  more  numerous.  The  moft  fa» 
mous  on  the  continent  is  that  of  Albouras,  near  mount  Tau- 
rus.  In  the  illand  of  Ternato,  there  is  a  volcano,  which  is 
faid  to  burn  mod  furioufly  at  the  equinoxes,  on  account  of  the 
winds  which  then  agitate  the  flames.  In  Africa,  there  is  a 
burning  cavern  near  Fez,  with  the  volcanoes  of  the  ifland 
del  Fuogo,  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  In  America,  how- 
ever, thefe  tre;iiendous  fcenes  are  moft  frequent  and  remark- 
able. Vefuvius  and  ^Etna  itfelf,  we  are  told,  are  but  mere 
fire- works,  when  compared  to  the  burning  mountains  of  the 
Andes.  Arcquipa,  Carafia,  and  Malahallo  are  each  of  great 
confideration  ;  but  that  of  Cotopaxi,  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
is  defcribed  as  fuperlatively  wonderful.  This  mountain  is  faid 
to  be  more  than  three  miles  of  perpendicular  height  from  the 
fea,  and  became  a  volcano  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
firft  arrived  in  that  countrv. 
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The  author  of  this  work  diflents,  with  gooil  reafon,  froni 
the  opinion  of  M.  Buffon,  who  imagines  that  a:  volcano  Ex- 
tends only  a  very  little  way  below  the  bafe  of  the  mountain. 

*  We  can  never  fuppofe,  fays  the  great  naturaiift  laft  mentioned, 
that  thefe  fubrtances  are  ejedted  from  any  great  diftance  below,  if 
we  only  confider  the  great  force  already  required  to  fling  them  up 
to  fuch  vaft  heights  above  the  mouth  of  the  mountain  j  if  we  con- 
fider the  fubftances  thrown  up,  which  we  (hall  find  upon  infpedtioh 
to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  mountain  below  j  if  we  take 
into  our  confideration,  that  air  is  always  necefTary  to  keep  up  the 
flame ;  but,  moft  of  all,  if  we  attend  to  one  circumftance,  which 
is,  that  if  thefe  fubftances  were  exploded  from  a  vaft  depth  below, 
the  fame  force  required  to  flioot  them  up  fo  high,  would  aft  againlt 
the  fides  of  the  volcano,  and  tear  the  whole  mountain  in  pieces. 
To  all  this  fpecious  reafoning,  particular  anfwers  might  eafily  be 
given  ;  as  that  the  length  of  the  funnel  encreafes  the  force  of  the 
explofion  J  that  the  fides  of  the  funnel  are  aftually  often  burft  with 
the  great  violence  of  the  flame  ;  that  air  may  be  fuppofed  at  depths 
at  leaft  as  far  as  the  perpendicular  fifl"ures  defcend.  But  the  beft 
anfvver  is  a  well-known  faft  ;  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
difcharged  from  ^tna  alone,  is  fuppofed,  upon  a  moderate  com- 
putation, to  exceed  twenty  times  the  original  bulk  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  greateft  part  of  Sicily  feems  covered  with  its  eruptions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Catanea  have  found,  at  the  diftance  of  feveral 
miles,  ftreets  and  houfes,  fixty  feet  deep,  overwhelmed  by  the  lava 
or  matter  it  has  difcharged.  But  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable, 
the  walls  of  thefe  very  houfes  have  been  built  of  materials  evi- 
dently thrown  up  by  the  mountain.  The  inference  from  all  this 
is  very  obvious ;  that  the  matter  thus  exploded  cannot  belong  to 
the  mountain  itfelf  j  otbcrwife,  it  would  have  been  quickly  con- 
fumed  ;  it  cannot  be  derived  from  moderate  depths,  fiiice  its  amaz- 
ing quantity  evinces,  that  all  the  places  near  the  bottom  niuft  have 
long  fince  been  exhaufted  ;  nor  can  it  have  an  extenfive,  and,  if  ^- 
may  fO  call  it,  a  fuperficial  fpread,  for  then  the  country  round 
would  be  quickly  undermined ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be  fuppiied 
from  the  deeper  regions  of  the  earth;  thofe  undifcovered  trafts 
where  the  Deity  performs  his  wonders  in  folitude,  fatisfied  with 
felf-approbation  !' 

From  treating  of  volcanoes,  the  author  proceeds,  by  a  na- 
tural tranfitioij,  to  confider  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes, 
which  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former,  that 
they  both  feem  to  originate  from  one  common  caufe ;  there 
being  no  other  perceptible  difference  between  them  but  that 
the  rage  of  the  volcano  is  fpent  in  the  eruption^  while  that 
of  the  earthquake, '  by  being  confined,  produces  more  vio- 
lent convulfions.  He  juftly  rejefts  the  diftindions  which 
philofophers  have  made  ©f  earthquakes  into  the  tremul- 
ous, the  pulfative,  the  perpendicular,  and  the  inclined 
kind  ;  obfcrvlng,  that  thefe  are  mere  accidental  differences 
arifing  either  from  the  fituation  of  the  country  that  is  agitated, 
or  the  caul'e  of  the  concufTioi).  He  no  lefs  philofbphically  dif- 
approves  of  the  diftinflion  introduced  byM.  Buffon,  who  fup- 
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pofcs  one  fpecies  of  earthquake  to  be  occafioned  by  fire,  ana 
another  by  the  expanfion  of  confined  air. 

*  For  how,  fays  our  author,  do  thefe  two  caufcs  differ  ?  Fire  i* 
an  agent  of  no  power  whatfoevcr  without  r.ir.  It  is  the  air,  which 
being  at  firft  compreft,  and  tiicn  dilated  in  a  cannon,  that  drives 
the  ball  with  fuch  force.  It  is  the  air  ftuggling  for  vent  in  a  vol- 
cano, that  throws  up  its  contents  to  fuch  vaft  heights.  In  (hort, 
it  is  the  air  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  nnd  acquiring  cla- 
fticity  by  heat,  that  produces  all  thole  appearances  which  are  ge- 
nerally afcribed  to  the  operaiioii  of,  fire.  When,  riierefore,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  two  cauies  of  earthquakes,  we  only  learn,  that 
a  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  heat  produces  ihofc  tcrible  effects  j 
for  air  is  the  only  ailive  operator  In  cither.' 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  our  attention  is  fixed  on  the  appear- 
ance of  new  jflaads,  and  trails  of  latid,  and  the  cjjfapp'eaflng 
of  others.  Thefe  extraordinary  phenoaiCHa  are  the  co^nfe- 
quence  of  the  great  operations  of  nature  which  have  afforde^l 
fubjed  for  the  two  preceding  divifion,s  of  the  work.  Nev 
iflands,  our  author  obferves,  are  formed  in  two  ways  ;  eithef 
fuddenly  by  the  adVion  of  fubterraneous  fires,  or  uiore  flowly, 
by  the  depofition  of  mud,  carried  down  by  rivers,  and  flopped 
by  fome  accident ;  of  both  wh'ch  kind^.  as  alfo  of  the  disap- 
pearing of  land,  he  produces  feveral  iiiftances. 

In  the  fubfequcnt  chapter,  the  aiithor  proceeds  to  take  a 
view  of  the  mountains,  thofe  immcnfe  piles  of  nature's  ereft- 
ing,  as  he  ftyles  them,  tliat  fecm  to  mock  the  nainutenefs  of 
human  inagnificence.  He  obferves,  that  in  flat  countries,  the 
fmalleft  elevation  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  eminence  ;  ai\d 
that  in  Holland,  they  flic-v  a  little  ridge  of  hills,  near  the 
fea  fide,  which  Boerhaavc  was  ufed  to  point  out  to  his  pupils 
as  being  mountains  of  no  fmall  confideration.  Though  fuch 
an  anecdote  may  fetm  very  extraordinary  to  an  Englifli  reader,, 
the  hiftoriaa  remarks,  that  even  in  this  country  we  have  i^ 
adequate  ideas  of  a  mountain- profpeft ;  our  hills  being  gene- 
rally of  eafy  afcent,  and  covered  to  the  top  with  verdure. 

Various  are  the  conje«Slures  which  have  been  formed  by 
philofophers,  refpeiling  the  origin  and  ufe  of  mountains.  Some 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  deluge; 
others  imagine,  that  they  exifted  from  thecieation;  while  a 
different  claTs  of  enquirers  maintain  they  were  produced  bjy 
earthquakes ;  and  a  fourth  afcribes  them  entirely  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  deep,  with  which  they  fuppofe  in  the  beginning 
the  whole  globe  was  furrounded.  Our  author  confclTcs  bis  fur- 
prize  to  find  the  queftion  agitated  among  plulofophers,  who 
might  with  equal  reafon  have  enquired  concerning  the  final 
caufe  of  plains. 
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*  The  rhoft  rational  anfwer,  therefore,  fays 'he,  why  either 
mountains  or  plains  were  fornud,  leei*ns  to  be,  thnt  they  were  thus 
faftiioncd  by  the  hand  of  VVildom,  in  order  that  pain  and  pleafnre 
ftiould  be  fo  contiguous  as  that  morality  might  be  exercifed  either 
in  bearing  the  one,  or  communicating  the  other*' 

The  hiftorian  obferves  that,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe, 
the  greateft  and  higheft  mountains  are  found  under  the  equa- 
tor ;  whereas  towards  the  poles,  though  the  earth  be  craggy 
and  uneven,  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  very  inconfider- 
able.  Among  the  moft  remarkable  mountains  mentioned  by 
the'  author,  a  particular  defcription  of  the  Andes,  which  he 
has  tranflated  from  Ulloa,  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  thofe  won- 
derful objefls  of  nature  ;  but  which  our  limits  will  not  afford 
room  forinferting. 

The  fucceediiig  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  element 
of  Water;  where  we  are  prefented  with  the  various  obferva- 
tions  and  opinions  of  philofophers  rcfpcfling  this  fluid.  Wa- 
ter, the  author  remarks,  is  proved  by  many  experirhents  to  be 
the  moft  penetrating  body,  next  to  fire,  and  the  moft  difficult 
to  be  confined.  It  enters  into  the  compofition  of  all  bodies, 
"vegetable,  animal,  and  follil  ;  and  was  imagined  by  Thales, 
and  other  ancient  philofophers,  to  be  the  fubftance  of  which 
*the  univerfe  is  made.  Il  Would  fvvell  this  article  to  too  great 
a  length  were  we  to  give  a  particular  account  of  tlie  curious 
experin-ents  that  have  been  made  for  elucidating- the  nature  of 
this  fluid  •  for  which  reafon  we  fl^all  refer  our  readers  to  the 
•work  itfclf,  where  the  author  has  bmitted  no  fafi  that  is  ip- 
terefting  to  an  inquifitive  iriind,  and'  has  beefn  afcertained  by 
thofe  who  have  moft  attentively  enquired  into  the  properties 
of  this  part  of  nature. 

The  fubjeft  next  treated  is,  Of  the  Origin  of  Rivers,  a 
point  which  has  been  varioufly  agitated  ^in  the  philofophical 
world.  Our  author  clafles  the  feveral  champions  in  this  con- 
troverfy  under  two  leaders  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  Dr.  HaHey  ; 
the  former  of  whorn  contends  that  rivers  miift  be  fupplied 
from  the  fea,  atid  the  latter  fronh  the  clouds  alone.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  obftrve'  of  this  difpute,  that  the  arguments  advanced, 
and  the  mathematical  demonftrations  produced,  in  "fupport  of 
"cither  hypothefis  leave  the  fubjedt  ftill  undetermitled.  In  this 
departmerit,  the  author  gives  a  defcription  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  their  rife  and  courfe  ;  after  which  he  mentions 
the  feveral  remarkable  catarafts  which  are  found  in"  thofe  ri. 
vers.  His  defcription  of  that  of  Niagara,  in  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  in  Canada,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  moft  afto- 
nifhing  and  inagnificent  of  any  thing,  of  the    kind  that  is 
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known  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  we  (hall  infert  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers. 

*  This  amazing  fall  of  water  is  made  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
in  its  paflage  from  the'lake  Erie  into  the  like  Ontaiio.  VVe-Iiava 
already  laid  that  St.  Lawrer.ce  was  one  of  the  hrgeft  rivers  in  the 
world}  and  yet  the  whole  of  its  waters  are  here  poured  down,  by 
a  fall  of  an  hundred  and  ti:iy  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  not  eaTy  to 
bring  the  imagin:iti.in  to  corrcfpond  with  the  greitnefs  of  the 
fcene;  a  river,  extren\ely  deep  and  rapid,  and  that  ferves  to  drain 
the  wafers  of  ahnolt  all  Nort  America  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is 
here  poured  precipitattly  down  a  ledge  of  rocks,  that  rife,  like  k 
wall,  acrofs  the  whole  bed  of  its  ftreani.  The  width  of  the  river, 
a  little  above,  is  near  three  quarteis  of  a  mile  broad  j  and  the 
rocks,  where  it  grows  nariowcr,  are  four  hundred  yards  over. 
Their  dire(5Vion  is  not  ftreight  ac-ofs,  but  hollowing  inwards  likd 
an  horCe-fhoe  ;  fo  that  the  tatar.Kt,  wiiieh  bends  to  the  fliape  of 
the  obltacle,  roundiog  inwards,  prefenti  a  kind  of  theati  e  the  mod: 
tremendous  in  nature.  Juft  in  the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of 
waters,  a  little  ilLuid,  that  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  current,  pre- 
fents  one  of  its  points*  and  divides  the  ftream  at  top  into  two  | 
hut  it  ui  ites  again  long  before  it  his  got  to  the  bottom.  The 
noife  of  the  fall  is  iieard  at  feveral  leagues  dilfancft  ;  and  the  fury 
of  the  waters  at  the  bottom  of  their  tall,  is  inconteivaMe.  The 
dafhing  produces  amift  tli.it  rifts  to  the  very  cloud-;  j  a:»'  that  pro- 
duces a  moft  beautiful  rainbow,  when  the  fun  fhine.^.  It  may  tafily 
be  conceived,  that  fuch  a  catarafl  quite  dcliroys  the  naviga'ion  of* 
the  Itreani  ;  and  yet  fome  Indian  canoes,  as  it  is  (aid,  have  beeil 
knoMH  to  venture  down  it  with  fafety.' 

The  hiftoiian  afterwards  treats  at  large  of  the  ocean  .in  ge- 
neral, and  of  its  (altneh ;  of  i!>e  tides,  motion,  and  currents 
of  the  fea,  with  their  efFefts  ;  and  of  the  changes  produced 
by  the  fea  upon  the  earth  0^  thefe  feveral  fubjefls  he  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  opinions  of  the  moft  approved  philofopbers, 
to  which  he  adds  many  judicious  obfervations.  He  proceeds 
]n  the  fame  manner  thri'Ugh  the  remaining  part  of  the  firft 
Volume,  which  contains,  A  fumm.iry  account  of  the  mecha- 
nical properties  of  air ;  an  ingenious  tflay  towards  a  natural 
hiftory  of  the  air  ;  the  theory  of  winds,  irregular  and  re- 
gular ;  with  that  of  meteors,  and  fuch  appearances  as  re- 
fult  from  a  combiiiatiin  of  the  elements.  To  the  whole 
is  fubjoined  a  pertinent,  beautiful,  and  fenthnental  ConctU- 
fion. 

So  far  as  we  have  already  advanced  in  the  examination  of 
this  work,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  it  to  be  the  molt  copious 
and  entertaining  lyllcm  of  natucal  hiitory,  that  has  hitherto 
been  publi(hed  in  the  Englidi  languagt:. 

[   To  hi  continutd,  ] 
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XT,  Lettre  de  M  de  la  Condamine /«r  le  fort  des  AJironomes  qui  enf 
eu  part  aux  dernieres  Mefures  de  la  Terre,  depiiis  177  s-  A'vec  une 
Lettre  de  M.  Godin  des  Odoiiais,  fur  I'A'vaHture  tragique  de  Mad. 
Godin,  dans  fen  Voyage  de  la  Province  de  Quito,  a  Cayenne,  far 
It  Fleu-ve  da  Amazones.    8'co.    Paris. 
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rHEN  this  interefting  account  wa«  written,  there  were  of  all 
the  alhonoraers  ana  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  employed 
|n  the  menluration  of  the  earth,  no  more  than  three  fiirviving, 
ivir.  de  la  Condamine  himfelf,  Mr.  Verguin,  in  France,  and  don 
Antonio  Uiloa  in  Spain  ;:  all  the  others  having  peiifhed  by  difeafes, 
accidents,  or  difafters. 

Yet  of  them  all,  there  was  none  who  underwent  fuch  a  variety 
of  dreadful  cUftrefles  as  the  lady,  whofe  tragical  adventures  are 
mentioned  in  the  title  page  of  this  performance.  Mr.  Godin  des 
Odonaiji,  her  hofb.ind,  had  accompanied  Mr  de  la  Condamine, 
and  is  after  thirty-eight  years  abfence  lately  returned  to  France. 
Madam  Godin  left  Peru  on  the  ift  of  Oftober,  1769,  and  in  order 
to  embark  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  proceeded  to  a  village 
called  Canelos,  (Ituated  oA  the  fmall  river  of  Bobonaqa,  that  falls 
into  the  river  Pafta9a,  which  runs  into  that  of  the  Amazons.  The 
village  of  Canelos  had  lately  been  depopidated  by  the  fmall-pox, 
and  had  but  two  Indians  left,  who  had  no  canoe.  They  agreed 
to  make  one  for  Mad.  Godin  and  her  company,  and  to  carry  them 
down  to  the  miffion  of  Andoas,  dvftant  about  twelve  days  journey 
from  Canelos.  The  Indians  were  paid  beforehand ;  they  built 
the  canoe,  navigated  it  for  two  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  difappeared.  However,  the  unfortunate  troop  reimbarked, 
and,  though  deferted  by  their  guides  and  rowers,  proceeded  the 
firlt  day  without  any  accident.  The  next  day  at  noon  they  met 
with  a  fmall  canoe,  and  an  Indian  recovering  from  a  ficknefs,  who 
agreed  to  aft  as  tlieir  helmfman  ;  but  on  the  third  day,  a  hat  of  one 
of  the  company  happening  to  fall  overboard,  the  poor  Indian,  at- 
tempting  to  recover  it,  was  drowned. 

Thus  deftitute  of  both  a  helm  and  a  helmfman,  and  worked  by 
unfkilled  people,  the  canoe  foon  filled  with  water.  The  company 
were  obliged  to  land  and  ereit  a  wigwam,  about  6ve  or  fix  days 
journey  from  Andoas ;  whither  one  Mr.  la  Roche  proceeded  witk 
two  of  the  company,  after  having  promifcd  them  to  fend,  withiiv 
fifteen  days,  a  canoe  with  Indians  to  their  aflTiftance. 

After  having  waited  twemy-five  days,  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  promife,  the  remaining  company  conftrufted  a 
raft,  on  which  they  embarked,  with  part  of  their  goods,  and 
fouK;  provifions.  This  raft,  encountering  forae  (tump  or  t+ec, 
which  lay  under  water,  was  overlet  with  tlie  company,  all  the  goods 
were  loft,  and  Mad.  Godin  after  having  funk  twice,  was  faved  by 
her  brothers,  favoured  by  the  narrowneis  of  the  ftream.  They  nov» 
determined  upon  coatting  the  banks  of  the  Hobona9a,  though  the 
woods  on  its  banks  are  rendered  alnioft  impafl'able  by  brambles, 
Ihrubs,  and  underwood,  through  which  they  could  not  force  their 
way  but  with  jntolerabJe  fatigue  and  great  lolsof  time  j  accordingly 
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they  returned  to  their  wigwam,  took  what  provifioas  they  had  left 
behind,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

In  coalting  the  banks  of  the  river  they  found  therr  joarnejr 
lengthened  by  its  windings,  and  therefore  entered  the  woods, 
where,  in  a  few  days,  they  loll  their  way.  Fatigued  at  length  with 
wandering,  wounded  ana  almoft  difabled  by  thorns  and  briars,  def- 
tjtuteoffood,  parched  with  thirft,  ti:iding  no  other  luppoit  than 
a  few  vegetables  and  wild  fruits ;  exhaufted  by  futterings,  an- 
xieties, and  laflltudes  5  their  fpirits  link  ;  their  ftrcngth  fiiils  tliem  ; 
they  lie  down  to  rife  no  more,  and  within  thrte  or  fo*ir  days  they 
all  fucceflTively  expire,  except  Mad.  Godin,  who  having  Kiin  for 
two  days  among  the  dead  bodies  of  her  brothers  and  the  reft  of 
the  company,  lightheaded,  and  tornnented  by  a  burning  thirrt, 
■at  length  recovers  fome  fenfes  and  fpirits;  and  being  de/titute 
of  fhoes  and  ftockings,  and  almoft  naked,  cuts  her  brother's 
Aoes,  ties  their  foles  to  her  feet,  and  then  drag?  along  in  (earcli 
•of  water.  Thus  from  the  a.5th  to  the  joth  of  December  1769, 
out  of  a  moft  unfortunate  troop  of  eight  perfons.  fcven  pcriflicd  in 
the  woods  of  Canelos.  The  fole  furviving  vi<S^ira  appears,  frbni 
her  own  account,  to  hrve  alone  fupport<rd  life  for  not  lefs  than  ten 
<iays;  viz.  two  days  by  the  fides  of  her  dead  brothers,  in  hourly 
cxpe^ation  of  her  own  fate,  and  eight  days  ftr.iying,  bewildered, 
and  ft:irving  alone  in  the  woods,  before  Ihe  reached  the  banks  o( 
the  river.  From  the  glootn  of  A>  many  nights,  and  the  horrors  of 
utter  folitude  in  fuch  a  delart ;  from  the  pror}>e(SV  of  death  incef- 
fantly  before  her  eyes,  and  which  every  inttairt  and  objeit  redoubled 
in  her  mind,  her  hair  turned  white.— On  the  frcond  day  ftie  found 
water,  and  on  the  next  fome  wild  fruits,  and  green  «ggs  of  a  kind 
of  p.irt ridges,  which,  from  having  for  fo  long  a  time  been  deftitute 
-of  food,  (he  was  fcaice  able  to  fw.dlow  ;  this  ftanty  fupply,  how- 
ever, picived  lufficient  to  fupport  her  alive. 

On  the  eighth  or  ninth  d.ty  af^cr  her  departure  from  the  fcene 
of  death,  fuc  found  herielf  once  more  on  the  b.nnks  of  the  river. 
At  day  break  ihe  heard  a  ruliling  noife  proceeding  from  a  d'lf- 
tante  of  about  two  hundred  paces.  Fear  at  firit  made  her  ftart 
back  into  the  woods,  but  (oon  ihe  reflected  that  nothing  worfe  than 
her  adhial  Itate  could  polTibly  befajl  her,  and  that  (lie  bad  nothing 
left  to  fear.  She  therefore  regains  tiie  bitnks,  and  beholds  two 
Indians  launching  a  canoe.  Thefe  Indians  h.nd  a  long  tine  fincc 
retired  with  their  families  from  Canclos,  in  order  to  e(c^pe  the 
contagion  of  the  fmali-pux,  and  were  then  def'cending  to  Aodoas. 
They  alfo  perceived  Mad.  Godin  at  the  laoie  tipie,  and  went  to 
her.  She  befeeched  them  to  tranfport  her  to  that  place  :  nature 
and  humanity  pleaded  in  her  behalf;  the  Indians  received  her  with 
ikindnefs  and  comprtliion,  and  earned  her  to  Andoas,  where  ftie 
found  at  length  the  relief  and  afhilance  neceiLry  to  her  recov'ery 
from  a  horrid  fituation,  that  cannot  but  have  influenced  her  health 
and  temper  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  is  now  faJely  re- 
iuined  to  her  own  family,  and  liy^s  at  St.  A:nand»  ia  the  province 
4>f  £e»ry  in  France. 
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FOREIGN    LITERARY    IN  TELL  tGENC  E. 

1^.  pialogues  Moraux  d'un  Petit-Ma'itre  Pliilofophe  &  d'une  Femme  rai-: 
j'oniiabU.    1 2.rno.   Paris. 

rpHREE  dialogues  between  a  petit-maure  and  efprit  fort  and  ^ 
-*•  lady  of  /enlt-j  deii^ned  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  coin- 
jnon  f(.nfe,   agaijitt  the  attacks  of  Jitfidel?.  , 

J  3.  Bibliotlisque  Grammaticdc  Abrcgee,  ctf  nqwpeafix  Mitno'ires  fur  la 

^  Parole  &  fur  I'Ecriture,  contcnant,^  i'.  U/;e  Theorie  des  Grammaircs 

fart'icidiercs  £f  de  la  Gra7nmaire  Generale,  d'apris  un  ful  prtncipe ; 

■J,.  Lt'^ pre^niers  ilamns  ^e  la  Phihlogie,  deduiis  de  la  Grammaire  : 

3.  Des  Obfeyvatioiis  fur  la  l.angue  Philofoph'tque  ct  differentes  -vuei 

pour  y  ■pariimir  i  4.  V Art  d(  fi-ppUcr  a  la  l.angue  Philofoph'que^ 

'aijec  quclqucs  Siratagemes  par  le  mcjen  defqueis  on  peiit  j'e  fer-vlr  de 

ioutes  les  Langues  Etrangeres,  Aidenms  ei  MoJerius,  fans  fe  donr.er 

la  peine  de  Ics  apprer.dre  ;  5.  unc  Methode pour  apprendre  a-vec  Facilite 

fef  Machiialmeiit  toutes  Sortesde  Lan\^v  s  :  6.  Uti  precis  de  Philofophie 

Crcmmaticale  :    7.  Un  Ejj'ai  fur  Ja  Logomancie  ou  PArt  de  CcnncUre 

les  Hc77:7nes  par  hurj  Dtfccurs,    &  les  Nfitions  par  leurs  Idiomts  : 

8.  Des  C&nJeJlures  fur  la  Pr^fodie.    Par  M.  Chsngtux.,  ivo.     Paris. 

Tlie  tills    of  this  work  convey?  a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  it« 

poi;ttnfs,     its     merits,     and    tiie  charailer    of    its    author;    who 

JTeems  to  be  a  fpcculative,  fertile,  and  very  fanguine  projeftor.    But 

though  njolt  of  his   Ichemes  appear  impraiticable  or  ufelefs,  and 

rather  calculated  for  amuiement  than   inftrudtion,  there  are  fonie 

views  interfperfeti  tt>at  might  ppflibly  be  iipproyed,  and  ii^ake  tlijs 

yolume  worth  4  perufal. 

j^.  Mi'.eralogie,  ounowvclle  Expcjit ion duRegne Mineral;  Owvragedans 
lequelon  a  idche  dif  angtr  dui.s  fOrdre  le  plus  riaturel  lesSulfanccs  de  cc 
regno,  (s  ou  I'on  expfe  lews  Proprtetes  &  Ufages  Me'caniques,  &c. 
d'Z'er  lui  Lexicon  oil  Vocabulaire,  des  Tables  Synoptiques,  &  un  Dic- 
iionnaire  Minerclozico-Ge^grajhique.  Par  M.  Valniont  de  Bomare, 
Dc'mcnjtrateur  d'H'foire  Naiunlle  a'voue  du  Gowvcrnement,  Sec. 
id.  edit.    2  'vols.   %vo.     Pans. 

Mr.  Bomare  has  enriched  this  new  edition  of  his  valuable  work 
yrith  manyimproveinei)ts. 
"15.  Les  Sages  du  Steele,  ou  la  Rafon  en  delire.    ^  vols.    \zmo.     Paris* 

A  moral  narrative,  containing  little  novelty. 

j6.  Cours  de  Pkihfophie.  Elemens  de  Metaphyfique,  ou  Prefervatif 
centre  le  Materialifme,  VAtheifme,  &  le  Define.  Outrage  dans  li- 
quet on  a  tdche  de  prefenter  de  la  Maniere  la  plus  claire  tout  ce  qu'en 
f^ait  tuuchant  la  Spiriluahte,  I'lKniorialile,  la  Liberie  de  P  Ame,  Pln- 
Jluence  de  I' Ame  fur  le  Corps,  £f  du  Corps  fur  I' Ame,  &c.  On  y  de- 
niontre,  I'Exfunce  de  la  Loi  Naturelle,  &  la  Di'vinite  de  la  Religion 
Lhreticnne,  &  I' any  repcnd  de  la  Maniere  la  plus  folide  aux  Objections 
des  plus  fameux  Deifies.  Par  M.  P Abbe  Sauri,  Ancien  Profejjeur 
de  Philofophie  en  IVni'verfite  de  Montpellier.  2  ijols.  i^mo. 
Paris. 

Tills  courfe  of  le6f  I'.res  on  philofdphy  is  chiefly  intended  againft 
iklaterialift.-,  Atheiits,  and  Deilfs.  It  comprifes  the  moft  folid  ar- 
guments thj^t  have  betn  huherto  ufed  againft  them  5  with  many 
priginal  obfervations,  arid  ftrong  realbnings, 

17.  W- 
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17.  Hijloriettes,  ou  Ncwvelles  en  Vers.     Par  M.  Irabert.  a</.  edii. 
A  variety  of  fhort  and  amnfing  tales  j  their  fubjefts  aretri^e,  but 
the  verfification  fmooth  an<1  eafy. 

18.  Banife  ff  Balacin,  ou  la  Canfiance  recompenfee,  Hljloire  InHienne 

en  quatre  Parties.   ^  vols,    jtmo,     Paris. 
Tranflated  from  a  German  original,  that  has  been  neglefted  or 
defpifed  for  thefe  forty  years  in  its  native  country. 

19.  H^roides,  ou  Lettres  en  i-ers.     Par  M.  Blin  de  Sainmore.     S^ua- 

trieme  Edition,  re<vue,  ccrrigee,  &  augmei:tee.    ivo.     Paris. 
Of  the  merit*  of  this  elegant  colleftion   we  have   already  taken 
notice.     This  fourth  edition  has  been  very  confiderably  improved^ 

ao.  Hijfoire  General:-  t/'Italie,  depuis  la  Decadence  de  i Empire  Romain 
jufqu'au  terns  prifent ;  dediee  a  monfgr.  le  Comte  d'Ariois.  Par  M. 
Targe,    *  *vols.    ximo.     Paris. 

Mr.  Targe's  work  is  intended  for  a  continuation  of  Mr.  le  Beau's 
"  Hiftoire  da^Bas  Empire,"  and  written  in  the  fame  tafte.'  Thefe 
twofirft  volumes  comprife  the  firft  eight  book?,  from +76,  to  551.  The 
introduflion  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume,  difphys  t^e  author's 
motives  and  defigns;  with  a  flcetch  of  the  feventecn  province* 
into  which  Italy  was  divided  at  the  time  where  he  takes  up  its 
hiftory. 

XI.  i^Prcncli  Biography.  Pulflijbed'by  John  George^ Meufel,  Prof, 
of  HiJIory  at  Erfmt.  'voi^.  %%:o  Halle.  (German.) 
Moft  of  the  French  perlonages  exhibited  in  this  volume,  defervo 
the  notice  of  other  nations.  Tbcacroiint  of  their  lives,  has  been 
collided  from  Mr.  d'Aubigny's  "  Vies  des  Hcmmes  Illuftres  de  la 
France,'  and  frcnn  the  "  HiftoLre  de  TAcademie  des  Infcriptions  6c 
des  Belles  Lett'TCS." 

at.  Pharmaccpeeia   Helvetica,  ■€ff.    Scitu  Gf    Confcnfu  Collei^.  Med. 
Bafdeenfis  digejla,  Prefatus  eft   Alb.  de  Haller.     Foiio.     Bafdea?. 
A  difpenfatory  extentlfd  to  an  immoderate  length  :  for  which, 
however,    baron  Haller's  preface    in   three  flieets  has  made  fome 
atonement.  .  , 

13.  Gc.  Frid.  Mulleri  'oarii  Generis  Carmina  Latiira.    Demuexcufa 
cum  additameitlis,     ivo.     Aiuiabergx. 
Confiding  of  fome  pretty  poftical  defcriptions,  but  chiefly  of  a 
▼ariety  of  occafional  lyric  poems,    where  the  poet  on  his  mettle-, 
fome  and  unruly  ftecd  fonietimes  flies  away  from  every  notion  of 
propriety  and  comnion  fen(is:  for  inftance, 
'  Non  cruentatas  ftim'ilapte  Marte 
Dicimus  tvirmas ;  valeant  tumultus 
Martis'audaces,  aliique  vates 

Pr.Tlia  dicant. 
*  Hauriat  noftras  proculufque  Thule, 
Hauriat  cantus,  Dolopiimque  t^mtes 
Audiant,  ct  qui  prope  frtbulolum- 
Potat  Araxen. 
Moft  certainly,  this  is  an  "  Os  magna  fonaturum."    Yet  fliould 
any  reader  beyoa^^  the  Ganges  or  the  river  of  Canton  defire  to 
know  •*  Quern  virun»  aut  heroa,"  our   poet   is  celebrating  in  that 
pompous  ftrain  J  it   is  a  reverend  Dr.  Genlel,  reflor  of  a  ceitain 
fmall  diocefe  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony,   vhofe  preferment  has  re- 
called the  golden  age  ;  fmce 

Q^+  «  Quo 
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*  Q.UO  die  primum  Tibi  contigerunt 

Frasna  Sud^"um  mcderanda  Cleri, 

Et  Tibi  oofter  famulatur  ordo, 

OptinVe  Prjeful  ; 

Jam  Salus  et  Pajf,   et  euntis  aevi 

Fauftitas  Jasto  volat  alma  curru,  et 

Montium  traftus  fegetemque  plenis 
Dital  arillis.' 
34  PROGRAMMA  of  the  Low  Dutch  Literary  Society  at  Leyden. 
The  Society  of  Low-Dutch  Literature,  at  Leyden,  having  fixed 
a  5'early  reward,  confifting  of  a  Gold  Medal  of  an  hiindred  and 
filty  gtlders  value,  to  the  author  of  the  belt  DifTertation  on  any 
fohjeft  ihe.y  think  proper  to  propofc,  have  in  their  )  early  meeting, 
held  on  the  nth  of  July,  1774,  reiblved  to  put  the  following  queftioa 
as  the  fubjeft  for  the  year  1775.     • 

"  In  how  far  can  be  fliewn,  from  the  remains  of  the  Maefo- 
Gothicand  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  to  clear  up  the  antiquity  of 
the  Low-Dutch,  that  the  fou.idation  of  our  language  is  to  be  found 
in  thofe  above-mentioned  ?" 

As  the  Society  have  in  their  lately  publifhed  fecond  volume  in- 
serted the  rules  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  afpire  10  the  Medal, 
(to  the  particular  articles  of  which  they  refer)  they  think  it  only 
necefTary  now  to  mention  that  the  diflettations  on  this  fubjeft  muft 
be  fairly  written  in  Low- Dutch  or  Latin,  and  figned  with  a  motto, 
and,  when  inclofcd,  direfted  to  the  prefent  fecretary  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  Adrianus  van  AfTendelftj  or  to  the  keeper  of  the  correfpondence, 
Pieter  Vreede,  junior,  before  the  iftof  November  1775,  with  an 
additional  fealcd  up  paper,  in  which  the  name,  title,  and  place  of 
abode  of  the  author  is  mentioned,  fuperfciibed  with  the  fam^ 
motto  with  which  the  diflcr'tation  is  (igned,  as  is  cuftoniary  with 
other  focieties. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

POLITICAL. 

25.  An  Addrejs  to  Protejiant  Dijf'nters  of  all  Dencminationst  oft 
the  approAching  EleSian  of  Mimbers  of  Parliament,  nuith  Ref- 
peSi  to  the  State  of  Public  Liberty  in  General,  and  of  American 
Aff'airs  in  particular.     S-fo.     2d,     Johnfon. 

THIS  addrefs  isdivii^cd  into  two  parts,  in  the  firft  of  which 
the  Diilenters  ^re  warmly  urged  to  choofe  for  their  repre- 
fentatives,  at  theenfuinge'edionj  fuch  men  as  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  country.  For  thispur- 
pofe  they  are  reminded  of  the  ftienuous  oppofidon  made  by 
their  anceftors  to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  ;  they 
are  taught  to  ccnfider  thofe  men  as  determined  enemies  to  the 
religion  of  DilTenters,  who  obftruded  the  fuccefs  of  the  late  ap- 
plication to  parliament  from  that  body  ;  and  they  dre  earnellly 
exhorted  to  the  moft  powerful  exertion  of  their  influence  at  this 
crifis,  if  they  would  preferve  ihemfelves  from  foon  |}ecoming 
vidlims  on  the  altar  of  civil  tyranny. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  argaments  in  the  firft  part  of  this  addrefs.  In 
the  fecond,  the  author  endeavours  to  eftablifti  the  incompetencjr 
of  the  Britifh  parliament  for  taxing  America  ;  and  admoniihet 
the  Di (Tenters  to  chocfe  fuch  perfons  to  reprclent  them  as  will 
alfo  zfkn  the  independency  of  our  colonies  in  that  important 
article  of  government. 

The  whole  of  the  Addrefs  is  animated,  and  breathes  a  ge- 
perous  fpiric  of  public  liberty ;  but,  that  it  may  operate  more! 
flrongly  on  the  minds  of  thofe  for  whom  it  is  written,  the  au- 
thor is  at  pains  to  excite  fuch  ominous  apprchenHons  refpeflinv 
our  civil  and  religious  privileges,  as  we  hope  the  genius  or 
Britain  will  long  prevent  from  being  verified.  The  neceflitiet 
of  the  times,  in  our  opinion,  call  not  for  the  particular  inter-- 
pofition  either  of  the  non-conformifts  or  prelatic  part  of  the 
Aation.  The  choice  of  proper  men  for  reprefentatives  is  thd 
common  canfe  of  all;  and  while  we  maintain  unanimity  in  the 
prefervation  of  our  civil  rights,  we  have  nothing  now  to  dread 
from  the  intolerant  views  of  religious  prejudices/ 

26.  J  Letter  to  Sir  William  Meredith,  Bart,  in  AifiKcr  to  bit 
latt  Litter  to  tbi  Earl  of  Chatham.  %iio.  it.  td.     Kearfly. 

Political  fubjefts  of  importance  admit  of  fo  much  contro- 
verfy,  and  are  generally  Co  warmly  treated  with  verbal,  as  well 
as  argumentative  oppOfition,  that  they  ought  to  be  invefligated 
with  the  greateft  cnolnefs  and  impartiality.  Were  the  affairs  of 
Canada  difcuHed  purely  on  thefe  principles,  it  is  probable  that 
the  confideration  of  the  fubjcfl  would  have  terminated  before 
(his  time. 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

^7.  A  Vindication  of  the  DoHrine  and  Liturgy  of  the  Cburth  of 
England.  Oaajioned  hj  the  Apology  of  Thcophilus  Lindfcy, 
M,  A.  on  kifigmng  the  Vicaragt  of  Cattericic,  Yorkfhirc.  By 
George  Bingham,  B.D.     Zvo.    \s.  6</.   Rivington^ 

Mr.  Bingham  produces  feveral  paflages  of  Scripture  in 
fopport  of  Chrill's  divinity,  and  of  that  worfhip,  which  it 
paid  to  him  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
anfwers  this  aiTertion  in  Mr.  Liodfey's  Apology.  *•  that  the  fa- 
thers of  the  firll  three  centuries,  and  confequently  all  Chriftiaa 
people,  were  what  we  now  call  Arians  or  SociniAs."  He  then 
endeavours  to  prove  the  peripnality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  ;  and  alleges  feveral  texts  of  fcriprure,  in  which  he 
thinks  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  and  fully  re- 
vealed. 

Mr.  Bingham  is  3  learned  and  refpedlable  author  ;  and  feems 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  early  writers  of  the  Chriftian 
church. 

28.  A* 
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id.  An  Apptal  to  Reafon  :  or  Thoughts  en  Religion.  Whereitt,  the 
Interference  of  the  Citil  J'o-Met^  and  the  Matter  of  SubfcriptioKt 
are  candidly'^corjidered,     Svo.  3/.  6d.  fetved,     Rivington. 

This  trail  contains  a  feries  of  refledions  on  the  exigence 
of  God,  the  natuie  of  man,  the  Jevvifh  difpenfation,  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  Meffiah,  the  moil  material  cir- 
cumftances,  correfponding  with  thofe  prophecies,  in  the  life 
of  Chrift,  the  credibility  and  excellence  of  Chriftianity, 
the  expediency  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  articles  and  fub- 
fcriptions  in  the  Chrillian  church,-  &c. 

The  author  fpeaks  of  his  performance  with  unqueftionable 
propriety,  when  he  tells  us,  that  it  contains  '  the  honeft  fenti- 
ments  of  a  plain  difintereflcd  layman,  without  the  embellifh- 
ments  cf  learning.*  The  obfervations  and  arguments  are  trite, 
but  not  injudicious :  the  llyle  in  which  they  are  conveyed  is  in 
general  unexceptionable. 

29.  Rel'oious  Litoltrance  no  Pari  of  the  Gimral  Plan  either  of  the 
MofaiCy  or  Chrijlian  Dfpen/aticn,  proved  by  Scriptural  Inferences 
and  DeduBionSj  after  a  Meth'jd  entirety  new.  By  Joilah  Tucker, 
D.D.  Dean  cf  G\oce^er.     Svo.  u.     Rivington. 

Tn  this  traft  the  learned  author  endeavours  to  ihew,  that  no 
▼iolence  or  compulfion  of  any  kind  it  prefcribed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  proper  method  to  be  ufed  by  the  worlhipers  of  the  true 
God,  either  for  the  original  propagation,  or  for  the  fubfequent 
defence  and  prefervation  of  true  religion.  He  particularly  con- 
fiders  the  cnndudl  of  Elijah,  who  commanded  fire  to  come  down 
from  Heaven  to  confume  the  worfliipers  of  Baal,  2  Kings,  i.  ic. 
He  obferves,  that  iWre  was  fomeihing  Angular  in  the  fituation 
and  circumftances  of  the  prophet;  that  the  Ifraelites  were  com- 
raiffioned  by  divine  authority  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites,  on 
account  of  their  idob.try  and  other  enormities  ;  that  this  how- 
ever was  only  a  local  injundlion,  and  never  intended  to  be  a 
general  rule  ;  that,  with  refped  to  the  Ifraelites  themfelves,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  their  conftitutiun,  idolatry  was  treafon 
againft  the  ftate,  an  aft  of  rebellion  againft  their  king  Jehovah, 
and  a  capital  crime,  fee  Deut.  xiii ;  that  the  idol  was  Baal, 
the  fuppoled  god  of  the  fun,  or  of  fire;  and  that  the  prophet, 
in  order  to  confute  their  idolatry  in  a  more  exemplary  manner, 
made  the  very  clement  of  fire  the  inilrument  of  their  punifh- 
Hient. 

By  thefe  and  other  confiderations  be  fhews,  that  the  condudl 
of  Elijah  can  in  no  refpedl  countenance  the  doclrine  of  perfe- 
cution  in  the  Chriftian  church. 

Jn  the  latter  part  of  this  tradl  he  obferves,  that  neither  our 
Lord  nor  his  apofilcs  have  given  any  direftions,  or  left  any  com- 
mands behind  them  concerning  the  ufe  of  penalties  on  the  fcore 
of  religion.  He  goes  farther,  and  infills,  that,  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  aud  the  tares.  Mat.  xiii.  our  Saviour  has  exprefsly 

in- 
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injoined  us  to  abftain  from   perfecuting  meafures,  under  any  re- 
ligious pretence  whatever. 

This  diffcrtacion  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  comprehenfive  work 
for  elucidating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  author,  we  are 
informed,  is  preparing  for  publication,  with  as  much  difpaich 
as  is  confiftent  with  his  other  engagements. 

DIVINITY. 

30.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Gtmral  Epijlle  ef  St.  James.     By  Cor- 
nelius Murdin.     S  CO.   It.     Lewis. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofcd,  that  the  EpiJlle  of  St.  James 
contains  many  paflages,  utterly  inconfiflent  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Metbodllh.  Among  other  fexts  the  following  one  has  been 
urged  againft  their  dottrinc  concerning  the  infignilicance  of 
woiks:  *  You  fee  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  juftified,  and 
not  by  faith  only.' 

In  ccmmenting  on  thefc  words  Mr.  Murdin  fays  j  «  We  are 
juftified,  or  made  like  God,  by  the  pure  all-fufficient  works  of 
the  great  Jehovah,  being  at-xajs  rurs,  through  our  conneflioti 
with  a  Redeemer,  and  not  by  any  impcrfcrt  ad  of  our  own 
mirids,  in  believing  or  trulling  to  any  thing  within  us.* 

Here,  and  in  other  fimilar  places,  this  i/r^/'«/cjvj  methodift  has 
been  very  happy  in  tx}la:ning,  or  as  moll  people  may  think,  f  (revert- 
ing the  meaning  of  St.  James.  But  when  he  writes  again,  let 
Jiim  try  his  abilities  in  a  comment  on  this  unfavourable  fentence  : 
»  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.'  Matt. 
>ix.  7. 

3 1 .  Ft  VI  Ltttirt  to  thtm  that  fttk  Ptaci  nvith  God,     By  Thomas 

Bentley,  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.     81/0.   \t.     LetvLs. 

A  crude,  jmmethodical  compilation  of  texts  of  Scripture, 
accompanied  with  a  praftical  comment;  in  which  we  find 
the  undoubted  figns  of  piety,  but  no  traces  of  learning  or 
ingenuity. 

32.  Gfnuint  Patrioti/m  :  A  Brrtnon  prtachtd  hefort  the  Gentlemtn 
'whoJ:ipport  the  Lrcft  Da.  M-jrning  I.tiiurt,  at  LtttU  St.  He- 
lens, Bilhopfgate-llreet,  Aug.  12,  1774.  i?>  George  Stephen, 
M-  A.    %vo.    6d.     Buckland. 

This  writer  takes  his  text  from  Ezra  ix.  13,  14.  And  aftir  all 
that  it  come  upon  ui  for  our  evl  a'eea'i,  SiC.  In  difcourfing  upon 
tbefe  words  he  porfucs  the  following  method  ;  i.  He  enumerates 
fome  of  the  more  fignal  exprcffions  of  God's  goodnefs  to  Great 
Britain.  ;;.  He  mentions  ibme  inilances,  in  which  the  people 
of  this  land  ftem   to  have   negleded  or  abufed    that   goodnefs. 

3.  He  confiders    what  reafon    there   is  to   fear,  that   God   will 
punifh  our  folly  and  ingratitude   with  fevere  judgements.     And 

4.  he  enquires  what  courfe  we  fiiould   take,   in   order  to  have 
fhefe  judgements  averted,  and  our  mercies  continued. 

§  A  pious, 
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A  pious,  well-intended  difcourfe,  calculated  for  a  plebeiat 
audience. 

POETRY. 

33.  Lttfus  Poetiei.  i^to.  Is,  6 J,  T.  Lewis. 
This  publication  contains  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville's  Prayer  for  Indifference  to  Oberon  the  Fairy  ;  a  tranflation 
of  the  celebrated  fong,  •  When  Orpheus  went  down  to  the  Re- 
gions below  ;'  a  Tranflation  of  Dr.  Warton's  Ode  to  Solitude, 
publilhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Pearch's  CoUedlion  of  Poems ; 
and  nine  other  fmall  pieces.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  and  elegant  Latinity ;  except  feme  few  inaccura- 
cies like  the  following. 

*  Rivus  ibi  ■— 

Hinc  pronis  pendens  foliis  ad  littoris  oram 
Canel'cit  glauca  plurima  frondeyii/<?Ar.* 

SaUx  is  a  miftake  for  falix  ;  and  littoris  oram  can  with  no  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  banks  of  k  rivulet:  at  leaft,  we  do  not 
recolleft  arv  inftance  of  fuch  an  application,  in  any  of  the  more 
elegant  claflics. 

The  puni(hment  of  Sifyphus  in  Tartarus  is  beautifully  defcribed 
in  the  following  verfes : 

« Saxi  Syfiphus  [Sifyphus] 

Molimine  acgro  grande  protudtns  onus 
Laborat,  ai  duo  quod  ubi  viftorjugo 
Vix  jam  reponit,  protinus  relabitur, 
Pronoque  raptim  devolutum  pondere 
Ufque  ufque  campi  plana  repetit  aequora.' 

In  feveral  of  thefe  lines,  that  is,  in  the  fecond,  fifth,  and 
fixth,  the  words  are,  in  fome  degree,  an  echo  to  the  fenfe.  U/que, 
u/qufy  reprefent  the  rebounding  of  the  ftone,  when  it  thunders 
down  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  fubfequent  lines  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  tranflation  of  the 
Odyffey,  will  give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  that  beautiful  ima- 
gery, which  the  author  of  the  Lufus  Poetiei  has  attempted  to 
copy  in  the  foregoing  verfes. 

«  I  turn'd  my  eye,  and  as  I  turn'd  furvey'd 
A  mournful  vifion  !  the  Sifyphian  (hade. 
With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 
The  huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmokes  along  the  ground.* 

Odyf.  xi.  773, 

The  beauty  of  thefe  lines  is  obvious  ;  and,  we  are  perfuaded, 
will  never  be  equalled  in  any  language. 
34..    J  Scourge  for  Fal/e   Patriots  ;  or  Mother  Hubberd'j  Tale  0/ 

the  Ape  and  the  Fox.     Part  II.     Dedicated  nuitkut  PermiJJioH 

to  John  Wilkes,  E/q.     4/0.    \s.  bd.  ^  Snagg. 

No  narrative,  cenforious  old  woman  in  a  chimney  corner,  ever 
indulged  her  fpleen  more  copioufly  than  mother  Hubberd,  in 

her 
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her  Tale  of  the  Ape  and  Fox.  Never  did  grimalkin  experience 
the  weight  of  her  diftaff,  impelled  with  greater  fury  than  fhe 
here  difcovers  againft  the  poor  patriots,  whom  (he  belabours  is 
a  mod  unmerciful  manner. 

35.   TbtOptimift't  or  Satire  in  gtid  Humour,     4/*.    i/.    AlzDOO. 

This  poem  treats  of  the  falhionable  vices  of  the  times, 
which  the  author  recommends  ironically,  with  fome  degree  of 
humour. 

36.  The  Stage  of  Ariftophanes.     4/^.     is.     Setchell. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  poem  is  the  performers  at  Mr.  Footers 
theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  whom  the  author  endeavours  tocha- 
radlcrife.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fuch  acquaintance  with  the 
feveral  perfons  as  to  determine  pofitively  concerning  the  juft- 
nefs  either  of  the  panegyric  or  fatire  which  is  here  bellowed 
upon  them  ;  but  if^  the  author's  dii'cernment  and  impartiality 
be  not  greater  than  the  poetical  merit  of  his  produrtion,  the 
parties  have  no  reafon  to  be  mu«h  affcAed  by  his  dccifions. 

DRAMATIC. 

37.  Cemediet  of  Flatus,  tranjlated  into  familiar  Blank  Firfe,  iy 
the  GtHtleman  nv/fo  tranJUteJ  the  Capiivn,  Vol,  F,  and  lafi, 
%vo.   tit.     Beckec. 

Two  volumes,  containing  feven  comedies,  were  publiflied  by 
the  late  Bonnel  Thornton,  efq.  in  the  year  1767  ;  five  trdnd^ited 
byhimfelf;  one,  the  Merchant,  by  George  Colmao,  efq.  and 
one,  the  Captives,  by  Richard  Warner,- efq.  of  Woodford- 
Row,  ElTex,  who  has  continued  and  completed  the  work. 

The  fifth  and  laft  volume  contains,  Bacchides,  or  the  Cour- 
tezans; Perfa,  the  Perfian  ;  Aftnaria,  the  Afs-dealer;  Cafina, 
the  Lots ;  and  fome  Fragments,  which  have  been  preferved  by 
grammarians.  . 

The  tranflator  has  executed  this  performance  with  a  laudabU 
fidelity  •. 

38.  Tbe  South  Briton  :  a    Comedy  of  Fi^e  AQs -.  As  it  is  per- 
formed at   the   Tbtatre  in  Smock-AIIey,  luitb  great  Jpflauft% 

%vo»     is.  bd,     Williams. 

Mowbray,  a  young  gentleman  jull  returned  from  the  grand 
tour,  with  a  train  of  foreign  fervants,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  is  the  South  Briton  from  whom  tbe 
performance  before  us  is  denominated.  To  tfkd  his  con- 
verfion  to  a  lefs  extravagant  mode  of  thinking,  is  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  the  piece;  and  although  the  means  employed  for 
this    purpofc    ate    far  from  being    the   moft   proper,    yet   as 

•  See  a  copious  account  of  Plautug  in  our  Review  for  Fc' 
bruary,   i773«  ' 

I  !»• 
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he  is  endued  with  much  good  fenfe,  which  is  borne  doWtf 
chiefly  by  the  tide  of  paffion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  flight 
circumftances  might  awaken  refledlion,  and  teach  him  to  delpife 
the  fafliionable  ton  into  which  he  had  given. 

Ridicule,  as  Ariftotle  teaches  us,  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of 
comedy,  and  we  cannot  avoid  looking  on  the  uery  fentimental 
parts  of  many  of  our  modern  comedies  as  heterogeneous.  The 
South  Briton  is  not  blameable  in  this  refpedl,  and  if  interjum 
*voctm  tollit  (to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  Horace)  it  is  never  to  ex- 
cefs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  chara£lers,  they  are  very  well  marked  ; 
but  we  wifh  that  Mifs  Audley  (a  young  lady  of  good  fenfe  and 
education,  poffeffed.  of  a  thorough  contempt  for  fafhionable 
foibles,  and  who  bears  a  confiderable  part  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  drama)  had  been  contrailed  with  fome  modifli  female  cha- 
xafter,  which  would  have  fliown  her  to  more  advantage,  and 
have  coincided  perfedly  with  the  author's  plan  of  ridiculing 
modern  extravagancies. 

In  fir  Terence  O'Shaughnefy,  and  Donald  Macpherfon,  the 
national  peculiarities  of  charadler  are  very  well  hit  off. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  happy  catallrophe,  Egerton,  who 
poflefles  an  eftate  which  in  julHce  belonged  to  his  nephew, 
and  who,  knowing  both  him  and  his  filler  to  be  in  diftrefs, 
neglefts  aflifting  them,  on  a  fudden  becomes  generous  enough 
to  refign  almolt  all  his  fortune  into  their  hands,  and  that  at 
the  moment  they  were  not  in  need  of  it.  This  tranfition 
from  avarice  to  generofity  is  too  fudden  ;  but  poets  are  fome- 
times  allowed  t)i^j  privilege  of  fubftituting  poflibility  for  pro- 
bability. We  rAcAtlon  this  circumftance  with  no  intention  of 
reflefling  on  the  piece,  which  is  far  from  being  deftitute  of 
merit. 

MEDICAL. 

39.  An  Account  of  the  TeflicUiy  tke'tr  common  Coverings  and  Coats  % 
and  the  Difeafe^  to  njohich  they  are  liable,  JVith  the  Method  0/ 
treating  them.   By  Jofeph  Warner,  F.  R,  S.  Zvo*  2s.  L.  Davis, 

After  delivering  a  diftinft  and  concife  account  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts,  and  dcfcribing  the  feveral  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  liable,  Mr,  Warner  enters  upon  the  method  of  cure. 
This  he  illullrates  with  fome  cafes,  and  difcovers,  through  the 
whole,  much  chirurgical  knowledge  and  experience. 

40.  An  Abridgment  of  Baron  Van  SweitenV  Commentaries  upon 
the  Aphnrifms  of  the  celebra'fd  Dr.  Herman  Boeihaave,  Fcl. 
J.  and  II.     S'vo.  los,  6d.    Horsfield. 

In  this  work  Dr.  HofTack  judicioufly  abridges  his  copious 
author.  He  has  brought  it  down  to  the  conclulion  of  the 
peripneumonia  notha,  and  intends  to  comprife  the  whole  in  five 
volumes, 

14.  JU 
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41.  jSII  the  Prf/cript tent  contained  in   the  Ni^  PraSiice  0/  Pbyjie 
.  ef  Thomas  Marryat,   M.  D.     Tranjlattd  into  Englifh.     By  J, 

S.  D6dd.    12OT0.   zs.bd.     Kearfly.  ' 

•  If  we  take  the  author's  word  for  it,  this  is  '  the  beft  family 
phyfician  and  furgeon,  yet  extant,  in  any  language  !*  We  wifX 
that  fo  modeft  a  charader  were  not  extremely  inapplicable. 
The  benevoleace  which  Mr.  Dodd  profefles  may,  be  his  motive 
to  this  publication,  but  it  ^aeAc/ be  produdive  of  any  good  effect* 

42.  A  Di/cription  of  the  Four  Situation!  of  a  Gouty  Prrfon\  tvinC' 
ing  the  Danger  of  trujfifig  the  Gouty  Matttr  to  the  Catt  of  JNa,- 
turt.    By  P.  dc  Vivignis,  M.  D,     ^0.   \s.     Wilkie. 

In  this  pamphlet,  we  meet  with  no  other  information  than 
that  the  gout  ought  to  be  managed  by  a  phyfician.  As  the 
author  mentions  no  directions  relative  to  its  treatment,  we 
may  prefume  that  he  thinks  every  phyfician  ec^ually  qualified  foi 
the  tafk. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

43.  ^hi  Ambulator  ;  or  the  Stranger* s  Companim  in  a  Tour  round 
London  'ytoivbicb  it  pnftxidt  a  ConcifeDtfcriptionofhondLon., 
Southwark,  aW  Weflminder.     xzmo.    2t.  6d.  ioards.     fiew. 

"Whoever  is  defirous  of  being  furniflied  with  an  account  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  mod  remarkable  places  within  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty- five  miles  round  it,  may  meet  with  an  ufefi^l 
and  entertaining  companion  in  this  Ambulator.  Beildes  the 
defcriptions  being  clear  and  copious,  a  ftjort  hiftorical  account 
of  the  places  is  frequently  added. 

44.  The  Southampton  Guitlt\  cr^  an  Account  tf  /be  Antient  and 
tref.nt  Stale  cf  that  ToTX'n  ;  itj  FortifcationSt  Charitable  Foui- 
dations.  Churches ,  and  Schools,  Trade ^  Government,  Fairs, 
Marietj,  Pti^yhou/e,  Afftmhly-rconti,  GentUmcns  Seats  m  its  En- 
tuirons.  Remarkable  PiofpeQ<,  pleojant  RiJei't  Batlu,  See.  7o- 
gethtr  ivith  the  Times  cf  going  out  and  coming  in  of  Stage- 
Coaches,  Machines,  Cirriers,  Pvfis,  Sec.  To  luhicb  is  added, 
A  Dffcriptlon  cf  the  moft  remarkable  Remains  of  Antiquity  to  bt 
met  txiitb  in  this  Neighbcurhofd ;  alfo,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  Ly- 
mington,  Lyndhurft,  Romfey,  Redbridge,  Millbrook,  Ticb- 
field,  tSc.  IVttb  many  otbir  curious  and  ufeful  Articles,  izmo, 
IS.     Beecroft.  »'^>; 

The  contents  of  this  Direflory  are  fo  fully  expreJTed  in  the 
title-page,  we  need  only  obferve  that  it  may  prove  acceptable 
to  thofc  who  vifii  this  place  of  polite  refort. 


45.  Rults 
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45.  Rules/or  the  French  Genders.     By  Nicholas  Salomon.     Z<vo, 

6^.  Riley. 
A  method  of  facilitating  the  acqivifition  of  this  neceffary 
part  of  grammar,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  ufeful  to  all  who 
learn  the  French  language.  Great  obfervacion  and  induflry 
have  been  requifue  to  invent  the  Rules  here  laid  down,  and  we 
therefore  hope  that  Mr.  Salomon  will  reap  from  the  public  fa- 
vour, the  fruit  which  his  labour  defervcs. 

46.  /i»  Account  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  prtfmt  State  cf  the  Se- 
tiety  for  the  Df charge  and  R.lief  of  Ferfons  imprifoned  for  Small 
Debti.    izmo.    2!.  6d.     Leacroft. 

This  laudable  inflitution  merits  the  encouragement  of  the 
humane  and  affluent.  It  appears  from  this  account  that  many 
poor  families  have  already  experienced  its  beneficent  effefls. 

47.  The  Fugiti've  Mifcellany.  Being  a  Coll:3ion  of  fuch  Fugiti'vi 
Pieces  in  Profe  and  Verfe  as  are  not  in  any  other  Colle3ion<  With 
many  Pieces  never  before publifked.     %vo.    jj.      Almon. 

This  produflion  we  are  informed  is  intended  as  a  continua- 
tion of  a  '  New  Foundling  Hofpital  for  Wit,'  and  to  be  pub- 
liftied  annually  ;  but  before  a  year  expires  the  author  will  pro- 
bably find  it  prudent  to  continue  his  mifcellany  no  further.  If 
a  confufed  jumble  of  incoherent  rhapfodies  in  verfe  and  profe, 
can  have  any  claim  to  attention,  this  truly  Fugiti've  Medlty 
greatly  deferves  the  public  favour. 

48.  Letters  on  Ufury  and  Inter  eft  ;  Jhe-voing  the  Advantage  of  Loans 
for  the  Support  of  Trade  and  Commerce,     izmo.    is.    Snagg, 

Thefe  Letters  have  been  formerly  publilhed  in  an  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Magazine,  in  which  the  fubjedl  was  argued  on  both 
fides.  The  circumftance  moft  obfervable  in  the  controverfy  is, 
that  the  difputants  refer  the  decifion  refpedling  modern  prac- 
tices to  the  ufages  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

49.  The  Cat  tie- Keeper's  Afjtjiant,  or  Genuine  DireSiions  for  Cousi' 
try  Gentlemen,  Sportfmen,  Farmers,  Graziers,  Farriers,  &c. 
Being  a  ColleSion  of  Obfrvaiions  and  Receipts  for  the  Cure  of 
the  mofl  common  Dijiempers  incident  to  Horfer,  Oxen,  CoivSt 
Calves,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Hags,  and  Dogs.  By  Jofiah  Ringlled, 
Efq.  Zvo.      IS.  td.     Dixwell. 

The  value  of  thefe  receipts  muft  be  determined  by  thofe  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  diftempers  of  animals.  That  the 
prefcriptions  are  popular,  we  believe  ;  but  whether  they  be  effi- 
cacious, we  are  uncertain. 

50.  Arcandim's  Ajiroloty,   or  Book  of  Diflny.     Tranflated  from 

/(6^  French  (f  J.  Fr.  Neveau.    \zmo.    \s.     Bew. 
An  attempt  to  revive  a  fcience,  which  has  long  fince  been 
jallly  exploded. 
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AdTICLt   I. 

jSn  EJJay  on  Genias.    Bj  Alexander  Gerard,  D.D.  Prc/ejir  ef  Di^ 
«y/n//y /n  AT/Bjg'j  C«//f^f,  Aberdeen,   tvo,  ^t./e-Mt^/.  Cadell. 

THE  rubje£ls  rooft  difficult  of  inveftigation  are  undoubt- 
edly the  phenomeha  of  the  human  mind  ;  thofe  intrit 
cate  evolutions  of  thought  that  are  performed  beyond  fhc  li- 
mits of  corporeal  perception,  and  which  the  underftanding 
can  contemplate  only  in  tranfient  and  interrupted  opportuni- 
ties. Speculations  of  this  kind  mu(\  be  in  their  nature  pecu- 
liarly abllrufe ;  as  in  condudling  them,  either  the  foul  is  at 
the  fame  time  the  objeft  and  author  of  its  own  enquiries,  or 
purfues  them  by  obfcrvations  made  with  the  minuteft  anen- 
lion  on  the  internal  emotions  of  others.  On  thefe  account* 
the  fubjeft  of  the  prelent  effay  has  hitherto  been  but  Hightly 
and  cafually  mentioned  by  fuch  writers  as  ha»e  treated  of  the 
fciencc  of  human  nature,  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  ingenious 
author  of  a  former  produflioii  •  ro  trace  this  infpiring  princi- 
ple of  the  foul  through  its  moft  fecret  nrozes,  by  the  force  of  » 
dlfcernment  and  reflexion.  Dr.  Gerard  has  reduced  the  vari- 
ous and  eccentric  operations  of  genius  to  a  regular  fyftena, 
and  invefligated  the  ceconomy  of  the  natale  temls  with  a  degree 
of  precifion  almoft  equal  to  what  can  be  difplayed  in  fubjefla 
the  moft  obvious  to  enquiry. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  \h  the  firft  of  which 
the  author  treats  of  the  nature  ^genius,  founding  his  earlieft 
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refearches  in  afcertaining  its  province  and  criterion.  The  ex- 
ertions of  genius,  he  obferves,  can  never  be  complete  or  re- 
gular, when  any  of  the  iiitelleftual  powers  is  remarkably  ds-' 
feftive.  It  is  influenced  by  them  all ;  but  conftitutes,  never- 
thelefs,  cnt  of  the  intelle<aual  powers,  and  is  diftinguifliable 
from  the  reft.  He  remarks,  that  this  talent  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  mere  capacity,  from  which,  however,  it  is  totally 
different. 

*  Genius,  fays  be,  is  properly  the  faculty  of  fKi;^«//o«}  by  means 
of  which  a  man  is  qualified  for  making  new  difcoveries  in  fcience, 
or  for  producing  original  works  of  art.  We  may  afcribe  tafte, 
judgment,  or  knowledge,  to  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  invention  j 
but  we  cannot  reckon  him  a  man  of  genius.  In  order  to  determine, 
how  far  he  merits  this  charadter,  we  muftjcnquire,  whether  he  has 
difcovered  any  new  principle  in  fcience,  or  invented  any  new  art, 
or  carried  thofe  arts  which  are  already  pradtifed,  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfedtion,  than  former  mafters  ?  Or,  whether,  at  leaft, 
he  has,  in  matters  of  fcience,  improved  on  the  difcoveries  of  his 
predeceflbrS;  and  reduced  principles  formerly  known,  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fimplicity  and  confidence,  or  traced  them  through  a  train 
of  confequences  hitherto  unknown  ?  Or,  in  the  arts,  defigned  fomc 
new  worlc,  different  from  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  though  not 
perhaps  excelling  them  ?  Whatever  falls  (hort  of  this,  is  fervile 
iniita'.ion,  or  a  dull  effort  of  plodding  induftry,  which,  as  not  im- 
plying invention,  can  be  deemed  no  proof  of  genius,  whatever  ca- 
pacity, (kill,  or  diligence  it  may  evidence.  But  if  a  man  fliows  in- 
vention, no  intellt<^ual  defedts  which  his  performance  may  betray, 
can  forfeit  his  claim  to  genius.  His  invention  may  be  irregular^ 
wild,  undifciplined  5  but  ftill  it  is  regarded  as  an  infallible  mark  of 
real  natural  genius  :  and  the  (degree  of  this  faculty,  that  we  afcribe 
to  him,  is  always  in  proportion  to  our  eflimate  of  the  novelty,  the 
difficulty,  or  the  dignity  of  his  inventions.' 

To  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  the  idea  affixed  to  genius  in  this 
paflage,  Dr.  Gerard  mentions  the  examples  of  feveral  of  the 
ancient  poets,  who  ate  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  poC- 
felFed  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree,  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  invention.  In  all  the  arts  and  fciences  likewife, 
he  further  obferves,  invention  is  the  peculiar  province  of  ge- 
nius, and  the  only  certain  teft  of  its  cxiftence :  in  fupport  of 
which  remark,  he  alfo  produces  the  names  of  celebrated 
perfons. 

Our  author  next  enquires  what  faculty  of  the  mind  it  is, 
that  qualifies  a  man  for  invention,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
the  criterion  of  genius  ;  and  this  he  juftly  determines  to  be 
the  imagination,  from  a  review  of  Its  province,  and  thofe  of 
the  otiier  mental  powers.  Mere  imagination,  however,  he 
obferves,  cannot  conftitute  genius,  fince  without  the  affiftance 
of  any  other  faculty,  it  would  run  into  extravagancies  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  invention. 
*  '  *  A  man. 
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*  A  man,  proceeds  he,  who  throws  out  imUgefted  notions,  con- 
tradiflory  pofitions,  trite  and  vulgar  fentimtn-.s,  orfoolifli  whirulks, 
IS  not  fnid  to  have  invented  them,  but  is  rather  blamed  for  not 
having  avoided  them.  As  fancy  has  an  indireft  dependence  both 
on  fenfe  and  memi..iy,  from  which  it  receives  *he  firft  elements  of 
all  its  conceptions  fo  when  it  exerts  itleif  in  the  wjy  of  genius, 
it  has  an  immediate  connexion  v\ith  judgment,  which  muft  con- 
ftantly  attend  it,  and  concft  and  regul.ue  its  fug'gcftions.  This 
connexion  is  To  intimate,  that  a  man  can  fcarcc  be  faid  to  have 
invented  till  he  has  exerciltd  his  judgment.  But  Itill  it  is  true  that 
imagination  invents,  and  judgment  only  fcrutinizes  and  deter- 
mines concerning  what  it  his  invented.  It  is  imagin-ition  that  pro- 
duces genins;  th-:  other  inteliedual  faculties  lend  their  afliftance  to 
rear  the  offspring  of  imagmation  to  maturity.  It  is  alfo  true,  tliat 
in  matters  of  foetulatiou,  imagination  refigns  its  difcoveries  into 
the  hands  of  reafon,  fooncr  than  in  the  arts,  and  leaves  it  more  to 
finilh.  Yet  it  always  fupplies  the  fubjeft  on  which  reafon  is  to 
work.  Without  judgment,  imagination  would  be  extravagant; 
but  witiiout  imagination,  judgment  could  do  notiiing.  A  bright 
and  vigorous  imagination  joined  with  a  very  moderate  jucigment, 
will  produce  genius,  incorrcft,  it  may  be,  but  fertile  and  exten- 
iivei  but  the  niceil  judgment  unattended  with  a  good  imagination, 
cannot  bellow  a  finglc  fpark  of  genius.  It  will  form  good  fenfe,  it 
will  enahle  a  man  to  perceive  every  defeft  and  error  in  the  difco- 
veries of  others  ;  but  it  cannot  qualify  him  for  fupplying  thefe  de- 
feats, or  for  being  himfelf  the  author  of  any  new  invention.  A 
man  of  mere  judgment,  is  effentially  different  from  a  man  of  genius. 
The  former  can  employ  hi?  reafon  only  on  fubjecls  that  are  pro- 
vided by  others;  but  the  latter  can  provide  fubjefls  for  himfelf. 
This  ability  is  owing  folely  to  his  pofleinng  %  compiehendve  ima- 
gination, which  the  former  wants.' 

The  learned  author  afterwards  elucidates  in  what  manner 
genius  arifcs  from  the  imagination.  The  latter  faculty,  he 
oblerves,  can  conned  ideas  by  relations  which  did  not  accom- 
pany their  original  perception  in  the  mind,  and  often  unites 
ideas  whofe  archetypes  weret  otally  remote  from  each  other.  He 
remarks,  that  in  this  operation,  however,  the  fancy  is  not  ca- 
pricious or  irregular,  but  for  the  moft  part  afls  in  cCnformiry 
to  general  and  eftablifhed  laws.  That  there  arc  certain  qua- 
lities by  which  ideas  originally  unconneded  introduce  each 
other  to  the  mind  ;  and  from  this  affociating  power  of  the 
imagination  it  will  be  found,  that  genius  entirely  derives  its 
origin.  Affociation,  he  remarks,  being  a  v/ork  of  the  fancy, 
common  to  all  men,  it  difplays  itfelf  in  every  individual  in 
many  inftances.  But  thefe  tranfient  flafhes  of  imagination 
imply  not  real  genius,  which,  as  he  obferves,  is  fomerhing 
more  permanent  and  uniform,  and  requires  an  uncommon  vi- 
gour of  the  aflbciating  power.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  imagination  neceflary  for  producing  genius,  muft  be 
comprehenlive,  regular,  and  adlive,  and  this  pofition  he  il- 
luflrates  by  a  variety  of  juft  oblervations  on  each  of  thofe 
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qualTfifS.  We  doubt  not  thai  our  readers  will  be  gratifierf  by 
prefenting  them  with  part  of  what  the  author  advances  on 
this  curious  fubjefl. 

'  There  is  vn  the  humart  mind  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  ma-ke  ex- 
ctnfionsj  which  may  naturally  be  expefted  to  exert  itfelf  moft  m 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  quicknefs  and  compafs  of  in>agination. 
If  it  be  indulged  without  relerve,  it  will  pioditce  incoherervt  med- 
leys, fantaltical  rhaplbdie.^,  or  unn^eaning  reveries.  Often,  ho*«- 
ever,  the  bye  roads  of  affociation,  as  we  may  term  them,  lead  to 
rich  and  uncxpeiSled  regions,  give  occafwn  to  noble  fallies  of  ima- 
gination, and  proclaim  an  uncommon  torce  of  genius  able  to  pe- 
netrate through  unfrequented  ways  to  lofty  or  beautifol  concep- 
tions. Tliis  is  the  character  of  Pifndar'^s  genius,  the  lx)Idi>efs  of 
which  more  than  compenJatei  for  its  irregularity.  The  trucft  ge- 
iiius  is  in  h.izard  of  fon^ecimes  runntng  into  fuperftuities,  and  will 
ifind  occalion  to  prune  the  luxuriance,  and  rectify  the  diforder  of 
its  firrt  conception?.  But  thi's  faculty  can  never  he  reckoned  per- 
i'cct,  till  xZ  has  acquired  a  cipacity  of  avoidinc:  them  iiv  moft  cafes. 
It  mutt  iupply  a  large  Itock,  and  at  the  fame  time  manage  it  witiv 
economy.  While  it  produces  all-  that  is  neceffaiyy  k  miHt  evitc  all 
that  is  fiiperflnous. 

*  Thus  to  render  genius  Gomphste,  fertility  and  regolarity  of  ima- 
gination mult  b«  united.  Their  union  foriiis  that  boundlefs  pene- 
tration which  charafteriies  tru«  geimis.  By  their  union  they  will 
be  both  improved:  the  one  will  give  uis  an  ample  choice  ^  the  other 
will  prevent  our  choice  from  being  perplexed  with  needlefi  multi- 
plicity. An  extenfive  imas^ination,  imprcHied  with  a  ftrong  aflb-- 
ciation  of  the  dciign,  and  regulated  by  it,  will  draw  out  from  the 
whole  compafs  of  nature,  the  fuitahle  ideas,  without  attending  to 
any  other.  In  iludying  the  works  of  a  great  genius,  v/e  can  (carce 
avoid  Uippoling,  that  all  pofiible  conceptions  havii  been  explicitly 
expofed  lohis  view,  and  fubjgttcd  to  hi>  choice.  The  appofue  ma- 
terials are  collefted  in  as  great  almndance,  and  prefented  with  as 
great  propriety,  as  if  this  had  been  the  c.ife:  and  yet,  perhaps,  no 
other  ideas  hnve  occuried  to  him,  but  thofe  whixh  he  has  ufcd. 
They,  and  tbry  alunc,  i;r.ve  been  prtf'ented  with  entire  p.'^opriety, 
liy  th"  regularity  of  a  comp:'ehenfive  •magination  retaining  fight  o^ 
the  defign  through  all  the  fteps  ot   \.^  progr.Cs.' 

— *  Whenever  a  fine  ,  inagirKitioii  pollslics  healthful  vigour,  it 
will  becantinujliy  Itarting  hints,  and  pou.-=ing.in  conceptions  uporv 
the  mind.  As  ioon  as  any  of  them  apjMrars,  rancy,  with  tl^e  ut- 
inoft  alertnefs,  places  them  in  every  light,  aid  i.i>ables  us- to  purfuc 
them  thrnut;h  all  their  conleq-uences,  ihat  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
termine, whetlie?  they  will  pruraote  t!,e  defigM  which  we  have  irt> 
eye.  This  activity  of  imagination,  by  vvhich  vt  darts  with  the 
quickne'  of  Jij^htning,  through  all  poliible  vit  ws  of  the  ideas  v^hiclv 
are  prekiitcid,  ariles  from  tli€  lamc  perte'ition  of  the  aflbciating 
principles,  wliich  produces  il>e  otlitr  qualities  of  genius.  Thels- 
principles  are  lO- vigorous,  that  they  will  not  allow  the  mind  to  be 
unemployed  toi  a  laoraent,  ano  at  the  lame  time  conlfnaily  lugcreP; 
the  defjgn  of  the  woik,  a.s  the  point  to  winch  a. I  this  «iinil'iyment 
fendr..  ■  A'falfe  :".giiity  of  imagination  produces  niere  ufel'^fs  muling, 
or  endlel's  rcverici.,-and  hurries  a  man  o*er  large  fields,  wiihouc 
any  fettled  aim  :  but  true  ge»nis  pinfsies  a  hxt  direction,  and  em- 
.ploys  its  aCtivityin  continually  ftarting  fuch  <on6ep{ion6  as-  not 
Oiiiy  arile  from  the  prefent  idea»  but  alio  termiaate  in  the  general 
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^tbjeft :  and  though  a  thoufand  ai  langements  of  the  conceptioes 
which  it  (farts,  fhould  fail  of  anlwermg  the  intention,  it  is  inde- 
fatigable in  trying  new  airnngements,  tiH  it  can  'jaopily  accomplilk 
one  that  anlwers  it.  Wlienever  an  imaj^e  or  a  fentimcnt  occurs  to 
the  poet  or  the  oratoi-,  im.igination  lets  i;  in  every  pofiible  light, 
enables  hixn  to  conceive  its  genuine  elftfl,  and  tryjs  puts  it  in  his 
power  to  judge,  whct-licr  it  ought  to  be  rejev^ted  or  retained.  A' 
philofopher  no  fooncr  think«  of  an  experiment  o;  ub  art^mnent, 
than  imaginavion,  by  reprtlenting  it  in  every  attitude,  enn'->le«  him 
to  determine,  what  will  be  its  force,  and  wliethu"  t  will  be  to  his 
purpofc  In  this  luanner  the  reftlefs  aSivJtj'of  imagination  quickly 
coi.lti  ;^f  a  loit  ot  model  by  whidi  we  may  form  Tome  idea  of  tht 
»vork,  before  we  proceed  to  execute  it. 

*  'I  his  adtivily  of  iaaagination  is  of  great  importance  to  genius^ 
Geniiif  may  indeed,  in  lome  degree,  exilt  without  it ;  imaginatioa 
may  be  conipj:ehenllve  wheti  it  is  exerted,  and  correA,  and  yet  not 
arrive.  But  *vitiiout  activity,  genius  will  never  exert  iticif,  except 
wlien  excited  and  puftjed  forward  by  (bnie  external  caufe  ;  activity 
of  fancy  is  like  aa  internal  tiimulus,  which  witj  not  allow  geniiic 
to  lie  idle  or  dormant,  biit  nukes  it  operate  'pontaneoufiy  and 
with  conRancy.  Without  it,  invention  w(.;ild  ar  belt  be  very  flow. 
Even  after  materials  wcic  fuggelted,  their  ptopncty  could  not  be 
judged  of,  till  actual  trial  were  made  ottl'.eir  pofitions  and  cfTefts, 
at  a  great  expence  of  tiii>e  and  labour:  and  as  fuch  trial  would  b6 
fixtremely  tedious  and  ditficult,  we  would  either  take  up  with  the 
fiill  view  or  pofition  that  occurred^  or  relinquifli  all  attetupts,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  prolpeft  of  that  fatigue  which  mult  attend  the  im*- 

grovement  of  our  plan.  But  when  fancy  is  txpcJitious  in  exhi- 
iting  every  p- ^fibie  arrangement  of  our  conceptions  it  qui.'kly 
puts  It  in  oiu- power  to  perceive  all  their  confei^uences  and  relations 
to  our  fubjf<^«  and  enables  us  eaijly  to  make  a  choice,  and  fooa  to 
£niili  our  inveiitiou.^ 

Havin^4  Aewn  how  the  itnag'.Qatlon  produces  geinus,  lb  far 
as  regards  ihe  colledion,  and  even  the  choice  of  fit  materials 
for  any  propofed  difcovery,  the  author  proceeds  to  eviacc  that 
the  difpofitioii  of  materials  is  nect^Jarily  implied  in  the  idea  of 
invention.  Without  this  point  being  eftaWilhcd,  the  power 
x>f  the  imagination  in  producing  gcuius,  would  be  greatly  de- 
fedive,  and  the  intcrpontioft  of  fome  other  faculty  of  the 
i«ind  become  tequifitc  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  the  doftor  main- 
tains, by  the  ckareft  reafoning  on  the  mental  oeconomy,  that 
the  imagination  contributes  very  much  to  thedilpofuion  of  every 
worJc  of  genius. 

The  fubfequent  fedlon  treats  of  tlw  influence  of  jiidgajetit: 
upon  genius. 

*  Though  genius,  fays  he,  be  properly  a  compreheafive,  regular, 
smA  adive  imagination,  yet  it  can  never  attain  perfei2ion,  or  exert 
itfelf  ruccefsfuily  on  any  fubji-a,  except  it  be  united  with  a  found 
and  piercing  judgmein.  Tiie  vigour  of  imagination  carries  it  tor- 
ward  to  invention  ;  but  underllanding  mult  always  conduit  it  and 
seg+ilate its  motions.  A  horfc  of  high  mettle  ranging  at  liberty, 
will  run  with  great  fwiftnefs  aiid  fpirit,  but  in  an  irregular  track. 
aod  without  ajoyfixt  direftion^   a  fkilful  rider  nrakes  him  move 
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ftraight  in  the  road,  with  equal  fpirit  and  fwiftnefs.    In  like  man 
ner,  a  fine  imagination  left  to  itiislf,  will  break  out  into  bold  fa 
lies  and   wild  extravagance,  and  overleap  the  bounds  of  truth   o 
probability  :  but  when  it  is  put  under  the  management  of  found 
judgmerit,  it  leads  to  folid  and  ufeful  invention,  without  having  its 
natural  iprightlinefs  in  the  lealt  impaired. 

♦  It  is  the  union  of  an  extenfive  imagination  with  an  accurate 
judgment,  that  has  accomplilhed  the  great  geniufes  of  all  ages.  In 
snatters  of  fcience,  the  necefiity  of  judgment  is  obvious  :  all  the 
colledions  and  arrangements  of  ideas  which  imagination  makes, 
are  immediately  fubjedfed  to  reafon,  that  it  may  infer  truth.  If 
we  be  not  careful  to  dillinguith  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  which 
are  performed  in  conjundion,  we  fliall  be  apt  to  refer  philofophi- 
cal  genius  wholly  to  reafon,  overlooking  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation. The  afliltance  of  reafon  is  as  truly  neceflary  in  the  fine 
arts  as  in  Icicnce,  though  in  thefe  it  has  not  the  appearance  of 
being  fo  conftantly  applied.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  all  the  fine 
arts  have  been  cultivated,  and  even  brought  to  perfeftion,  before 
the  rules  of  art  were  invelligated  or  formed  into  a  fyftem  :  there 
is  not  a  fingle  inltance  of  any  art  that  has  begun  to  be  pratlifed  in 
confequence  of  rules  being  prefcribed  for  it.' 

Many  jurt  obfcrvations  are  produced  to  prove,  that  in  the 
exertion  of  genius  the  imagination  is  not  only  greatly  influ- 
enced  by  the  judgment,  but  is  alfo  fupplied  with  new  mate- 
rials by  this  faculty.  The  realiry  of  the  principle  here  ad- 
vanced is  fo  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  remarks  in  the  following 
paflage,  as  to  be  placed  bc7ond  the  poUibility  of  doubt. 

'  Judgment  cannot  by  its  own  power  fuggeft  a  train  of  idea?, 
but  its  determinations  often  put  fancy  into  a  new  track,  and  en- 
able it  to  extend  its  views.     Imagination  can  introduce  ideas  on!y 
by  means  of  their  connexion  with  fome  prefent  perception  from 
wldch  it  fcts  out  in  fearch  of  them  :  and  thii  perception  is  in  many 
cafes  no  other  than  a  detifion  of  iud|ment.     Every  review  that 
judgment  takes  of  the  produflions  of  genius,  difco^ers  fome  re- 
lation of  the  parts.     This  relation  is  a  new  perception  which  may 
tranfport  fancy  tq  others  that  are  connefted  with  it,  and  thus  con- 
duit it  into  regions  which  it  did  not  formerly  think  of  exploring, 
and  from  which  it  may  bring  home  many  conceptions  fit  for  per- 
ffcfting  its  work.     A  few  experiments  will  enable  a  pliilofcipher  to 
exercife  his  judgment    fo  far   as    to  guefs  at   the  conclufions  to 
which  they  lead,  or  to  determine  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
phenomena  that  they  exhibit,  may  be  accounted  for.     And  this 
exertion  of  reafon  will  lead  him    to  imagine  the  farther  experi- 
ments that  are  ncceflary  for  bringing  the  queftion  to  a  decifion, 
CJtperiments  of  which  he  never  would  have  thought  if  this  judg- 
ment had  not  intervened.     It  is  only  a  judgment  that  can  be  the 
occafion  of  fuggcfting  what  is  called  an  experinutitum  iriicis,    in 
philofophical  enquiries.     Had  not  judgment  been  properly  exer- 
cifed,    M.  Azout  could  never  have    contrived    an  experiment  of 
th.is  kind,  for  determining  the  caufe  of  the  afcent  of  fluids  in  ex- 
h.Tufted  tube*,  nor  fir  Ifaac  Newton  for  evincing  indifputably  that 
the  inequality  of  refraction  in  the  prifmatic  image,  arifcs  from  an 
original  difference  in  the  rays  of  which  the  light  of  the  fun   is 
compof'-d.     When  a  poet  has,  by  the  cxercife  of  judgment,  de- 
termined 
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fermined  the  general  nature  and  qualities  of  the  incidents  which 
wWI  be  proper  for  promoting  the  end  of  his  poem,  this  determi- 
nation will  affift  him  in  finding  out  fuch  incidents.  Homer  having 
difcov<red  by  judgment,  that  the  delign  of  an  epic  poem  would  be 
bt(t  accompliftied  by  a  feries  of  incidents  rifing  naturally  from  one 
another,  and  by  means  of  their  mutual  dependence  conftituting 
one  action,  doubtlefs  found  many  incidents  fuggefted  to  liim  by 
this  view  of  the  economy  of  the  whole,  which  might  have  other- 
wife  efcaped  his  notice.  Spencer  having  neglefted  to  form  fuch  a 
previous  judgment  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  needed  all  the  force 
of  his  amazing  fancy,  along  with  ti.e  numerous  fiftions  of  ro- 
mance, to  furniftj  him  with  luch  a  variety  of  unconnected  adven- 
tures as  might  continually  engage  the  (oul  and  fill  it  with  furprize 
by  their  extravagance  and  boldncfs.  All  the  afliftances  in  invention, 
which  orators  have  contrived,  by  means  of  topics  and  common 
places,  are  founded  on  this  principle;  That  judgment,  by  furvcy- 
ing  the  work,  direfts  imagination  to  many  quaiters  where  it  may 
find  conceptions  adapted  to  its  purpofe  :  and  Quintilian  jurtly  ob- 
lisrves,  that  thcfe  artificial  helps  are  no  farther  ufeful  than  as  tbcy 
enable  imagination  to  take  the  hint  from  the  decifion  of  judgment, 
and  by  its  own  force  run  direftly  forward  to  tholi;  topics  which 
fuit  the  prefent  cafe.  Judgment  will  likewife  give  a  new  impulle 
to  fancy,  and  prompt  us  in  invention,  by  perceiving  an  error,  ei- 
ther in  the  matter  or  in  the  difpofition.  The  very  fame  view  of 
thefe  which  fcrves  to  deteft  the  fault,  will  often  fuggeft  the  means 
by  which,  not  only  it  may  be  reftified,  but  jiew  truth  or  beauty 
aJfo  may  be  produced.  It  is  in  this  way  that  an  examination  of 
the  imperfeft  or  faulty  produftions  of  others,  often  enables  a  man 
of  genius  to  make  advances  in  art  or  fcience,  and  leads  him  on  to 
new  difcoveries.     In  fuch  ways  as  thefe,  judgn^ent  alFifts  the  ima- 

fination,  by  putting  it  to  the  track  of  invcntioi),  as  well  as  by 
ontroling  and  regulating  its  operations.* 

After  afcertaining  that  genius  is  ihe  immediate  offspring  of 
the  imagination,  and  (hewing  that  it  is  accompanied  by  judg- 
ment in  ail  its  exertions,  the  author  confiders  its  dependence 
on  the  other  inlclleflual  powers,  namely,  thofe  of  fenfc  and 
memory.  That  its  relation  to  thefe  is  more  diftant,  and  i(S 
dependence  on  them  more  indireft,  he  evinces  by  a  variety  of 
obfervations,  drawn  from  attentive  refleflion  and  enquiry. 

*  The  brighteft  imagination^  he  admits,  can  fuggeil  no  idea 
which  is  not  originally  derived  from  (enfe  and  memory.  In  many 
cafes,  even  in  fuch  as  very  much  dilplay  its  powert  it  does  no 
more  but  call  in  feafonably  the  very  conceptions  which  (cn(t  hat 
conveyed,  and  which  memory  retains.  A  philofopher  is  often  led 
to  an  important  conclufion,  by  recollecting  in  its  proper  place  a 
phenomon  which  he  remembers  to  have  very  commonly  obferved. 
A  great  part  of  poetry  confifts  in  delcriptions  properly  introduced, 
of  thofe  external  objeclfi  which  the  poet  has  actually  obferved,  or 
in  the  exprellion  on  luitable  occafions,  of  the  fentiments  and  paf- 
iions  which  he  has  himfclf  been  confcious  of,  or  which  he  has  dif- 
covered  in  other  men  on  fimilar  occafions.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
genius  to  receive  its  materials  thus  wholly  prepared,  from  fenfe 
aad  memory.  Its  force  appears  fufficiently  in  its  laying  hold  on 
them  at  the  proper  time,  and  arranging  them  in  regular  order. 
Homer's  comparifons  have  ever  been  and  will  always  be  admired 
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as  inilication*  of  furpnfing  genius :  tiie  immen(e  variety  of  them, 
the  facility  with  which  th?y  appear  to  occur,  the  perfeft  correrpon- 
dence  of  the  images  with  the  fubjeft   for  the  liluilfation  of  which 
they  are  produced,  and  the  majeftic  fimp.iciiy  with  which  they  are 
exprcifed,  leave  do  room  to  doubt  of  the  poet's  genius.     But  the 
images  thcinfelves  are  generally  drawn   from    fuch   ob'ie^s  as   he 
well  remembered  to  have   it&n.     The  fragments  of  true  h.llory 
•which   the  .fame  poet  has  rf  latcd,    are  to  be  referred   wholly   to 
mSmory  j  imagination  was  employed  only  in  the  intioduftion  and 
application  of  them.     In   this  manner,  as  a  mafter-builder  has  his 
materials  prepared  by  inferior  workmen,  or  as  a  hiftory  painter  is 
provided  vvitU  his  colours  by  the  labour  of  others,  fo  the  faculty  of 
invention  often  receives  the  entire  ideas  w  hich  it  exhibits,  from  the 
iiiferior  faculties,  and  employs  itfelf  only  in  applying  and  arraiige- 
ihg  them      Hence  it  proceeds  that  poets  of  original  genius  always 
expreis  the  manners  of  their  own  age,  and  the  natural  appearances 
which  hive  occurred  to. themftlves.     u  was  Homer's  extenfive  ob-. 
fervation  of  men  and  things  that  Aipplied  him  with  fo  imm^nle  a 
field   of  thought.      The  cultoms   of  the  age  directed   Spenfer,    at 
leaft  in  part,  to  form  his  phin  on  allegorical  adventures  of  chivalry, 
and  induced  TalTu  to  founvi  his  poem  on  a  holy  war.     Ofllan's  ima-- 
ger>  is  to  dift'erent  fiom   what  would  be  Ajggefted  by  the  prefcnt 
itate  ot   things,  that  a  modern  writer  could  icarce  bring  himfelf  to 
run  into  it,  much  lefs  to  prelervc  it  uniformty,  by  the  utmoit  ef- 
forts of  Itudy,  or   even  by  deligned   imitation  ;  but   it  is  perfc6Hy 
agreeable  to  all  that  we  can  conceive  of  the  face  of  nature  and  the 
ftate  of  focitfty  in  the  limes  when  ijiat  author  is  lappoled  to  have 
lived.' 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  work,  the  learned  profeflbr  invef- 
tigates  the  general  fources  of  the  varieties  of  genius,  begin- 
ning with  fuch  as  immediately  proceed  froni  the  imagination» 
and  iieatirg  particularly  of  the  qualities  of  ideas  which  j)ro- 
ducc  aflbciation.  While  in  examining  thcfe  fubjeds  he  has 
admitted  the  general  principles  of  fotne  preceding  enquirers  .nto 
human  nature,  he  has  alfo  with  an  addrefs  ex}>reflive  of  the 
clofcft  attention,  rendered  them  explanatory  of  the  theory 
xinder  his  confidexation.  To  afcertain  the  laws  9^  aflbciation, 
which  govern  the  exertion  of  genius,  be  enquires,  firft,  wha^ 
are  the  qualities  or  relations  of  ideas  themfeives,  which  fit 
thern  for  being  aflbciatcd  ;  and  afterwards,  whether  there  be 
^ny  principles  in  the  human  ronftitution,  that  affeft  the  aifo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  (o  as  to  make  feme  unite  more  readily  than 
others  which  yet  are  equally  pcllcflld  of  the  aflbciating  qua- 
Uties  or"reIations. 

Among  the  qualities  or  relations  of  ideas,  which  fit  them 
for  being  aflbciated,  he  obferves  that  there  is  nn  obvious  dif- 
tinflion,  divii'ble  into  fimple  and  compounded  ;  and  he  re- 
(iuces  the  former  ci  thefe  principles  to  three  Kindt,  vi?.  re- 
femblance,  contrariety,  and  vicinity,  /^fser  illuRrating  ihefo 
feveral  principles  by  examples,  chiefly  from  Shakefpeare,  he 
proceeds  to  mention  the  ^u^litics  or  relations  of  a  corrpound 
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nature,  which  affeft  aflbclati"n  ;  obferving,  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  nr  the  fimple  relations  among  them- 
felves.  or  with  other  circuuiftancf  s  ;  fi;ch  as  co  exiftence,  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effci^,  and  order.  We  fliall  prefeut  our 
reader*;  with  the  author's  reafoning  on  this  fubject. 

«  When  qiiantle$  are  co-exiftent  in  any  objeft,  they  are  con- 
ceived by  tl  r  mind  as  conncdled  both  in  time  and  in  place,  and 
this  connexion  is  1  egarded  as  conftant  and  peiuianent.  Thefe  re- 
lations of  rhe  partrs  have  lo  j^icat  i^ifluerceou  the  niiad,  and  con- 
nect the  i.leas  of  the  parts  'o  lliongly  ui  the' imagination,  that  we 
conceive  theni  all  with  alinoU  as  great  facility  as  we  could  conceive 
any  one  of  ihem.  On  this  account  we  beftow  unity  on  the  whole 
collection,  an  J  coiifulci  then  all  as  making  but  one  perception. 
We  have  fo  Itrong  a  piopenfity  to  this,  that  it  colls  us  fome  tioublc 
to  anaiyfe  a  cotuplex  perception  into  its  parts  j  and  indeed  this  is 
feidom  attempted  by  thi-  generality  of  mankind.  A  number  of 
diltindl  percciitions  being  thus  united,  by  co-e  <iitence,  in  the  ima- 
gination, any  one  ot  them  occurring  to  the  mind,  fuggells  tii-  reft. 
It  we  Imell  any  fruit  at  a  dillance,  we  immediately  conceive  its 
colour,  (hnpe,  and  tafte.  If  we  (hould  find  one  wheel  of  a  watch, 
or  one  part  of  a  machine  in  a  defcrt,  it  would  call  up  the  idea  of 
the  machine  to  which  it  belongs, 

I  Tlie  relation  of  caufe  and  effect,  which  likewife  fit»  ideas  for 
being  allbciated,  is  a  comp^iund  relation  :  it  includes  conjundlioa 
in  phce,  for  the  caufe  is  always  conceived  as  contiguous  to  its  cf- 
teif  ;  it  includes  conjui.d>ion  in  time,  for  the  caufe  is  alwsys  priur 
to  the  elfciSt  j  and  the  caufe  is  always  fuppoled  to  exert  power  or 
energy  in  producing  the  cfFsi^,  or  at  Icalt  to  have  fomehow  a  (5t- 
nels  to  produce  it,  fo  that  the  etfcdt  has  a  dependence  upon  that 
caule.  The  conception  of  a  caule  naturally  leads  us  to  think  of  the 
efitdV;  and  the  conception  of  an  cffeft  as  nafii  ally  conveys  our 
thought  to  the  idea  of  the  caule.  The  fight  of  a  wound  leads  us 
immediately  to  conceive  both  the  pain  which  it  occafions,  and  the 
weapon  by  which  it  was  produced.  Thinking  of  any  perfbn,  we 
naturally  rccolleft  fome  aiiion  of  which  he  w;»s  the  author.  Think- 
ing  of  any  trautadion,  we  naturally  recoiieft  the  perfons  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  and  even  rtflec^t  on  other  parts  of  their  behaviour. 
T  lie  prelcnce  or  the  mention  of  the  fon  of  a  friend,  iiaturally  intro- 
duces the  idfa  of  the  father. 

'  it  was  rcniarked  formerly  that  in  every  work  of  genius,  all 
the  parts  are  connected  with  the  defign,  and  that  the  flrength 
0f  that  affociatinn  principle  by  which  they  are  connected  v/ith 
it,  produces  regularity  of  imagination.  We  may  now  obfcrve  that 
this  connexion  whicn  fubfills  between  the  parts  and  the  defi"n, 
and  in  general  the  connexion  betwef.n  all  means  and  their  cnd,- 
j$  a  fpeciM  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efiecf.  Every  part  of  a  re- 
gul.ir  work,  both  in  Icience  and  in  the  arts,  either  immediately 
|»roniotes  the  defign,  or  is  fublervient  to  lome  other  part  which 
promotes  it.  When  a  perfon  has  a  diftinft  view,  aad  a  Itrong 
and  (teddy  perception  of  the  defign,  it  wdl  lead  him  to  conceive 
all  the  fubordinate  ends  which  ninft  be  attained  in  order  to  ac- 
^orapiifh  the  main  defign,  and  which,  in  reipeil  of  it,  are  means 
oj  immediate  caufes.  Each  of  thele  fubordinate  ends  will  fuggefl 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected,  keeping  the  ultimate  de- 
ijjgn  at  the  fame  time  conltantly  in  view.     Thus,  by  the  affociating 
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ferceof  catife  and  effe£>,  the  whole  out-lines  of  the  work  will  be  , 
at  once  presented  to  the  mind  ;  and  partly  by  means  of  this  re~ 
iation,  and  partly  by  means  of  other  relationf,  they  will  introduce 
ail  the^  conceptions  which  are  requifite  for  tiniftiing  it.  Whatever 
ccnxception  is  introduced,  firft  the  fubordinate  ends,  and  next,  by 
their  influence,  the  ultimate  end  will  recur  to  the  thought,  and 
drfpofe  useithjer  to  adopt  the  conception  as  fuitable,  or  to  rejeft  it 
as  ucferviceable.  When  a  perfon  has  a  lively  and  conltant  view 
of  the  end  of  a  work,  it  will  produce  an  habitual  ftnfe  that  he  is 
m  fearch  of  means  fit  to  piomote  that  end,  though  perhaps  he 
<foes  not  often  exp'icitly  refle<5t  upon  it.  The  fcnfe  of  this  will  keep 
Ills  imagination  in  a  pieparatian  and  difpofition  for  being  pecu. 
fi'arly  nifefted  with  the  relation  between  the  means  and  the  end. 
Tit  confequencc  of  this,  not  only  does  the  end  fuggcft  the  natural 
means  of  promoting  it,  but  moreover  whatever  idea  almoft  occurs 
So  the  mind,  the  perfon  has  a  tendency  to  view  it  on  all  fides,  on 
purpofe  to  fee  whether  it  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  that  end,  the 
percitption  of  whii;h  dwells  continually  on  his  imagination.  The 
effefts  of  a  ftrong  aflbciation  of  the  defiyn,  were  formerly  pointed 
cut;  the  obfervations  now  made,  explain  what  this  afibciation  of 
the  defign  is,  and  how  it  is  fitted  for  producing  thefe  effefts. 

•  Order  evidently  produces  a  ftrong  connexion  between  ideas, 
arrd  gives  one  great  power  ro  introduce  others.  It  is  a  compounded 
relation  which  may  take  place  either  between  the  parts  of  the  fame 
thing  or  between  different  things.  Order  arifes  from  things  being 
united  or  placed  together,  according  as  they  are  more  clofely  re- 
lated. When  the  parts  of  a  machine  are  properly  combined,  they 
fiave  order  j  if  they  be  cither  laid  in  a  heap,  or  any  of  them  mif- 
pbced,  the  order  is  d-ftroytd.  In  a  regular  treatife  on  any  /ub- 
10(5^,  order  is  preferred  through  the  whole;  in  a  fet  of  aphorifms 
there  is  no  order.  In  the  former  cafe,  one  part  very  readily  fug- 
gerts  the  reft}  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  fo.  It  is  this  principle  of 
erder  that  gives  the  parts  of  any  regular  fyltem  a  peculiar  power 
ro  fuggeft  ideas  both  of  the  other  parts  and  of  the  whole.  By 
nreans'^of  it,  t'.ie  parts  of  an  edifice  have  a  ftrifter  union  in  the 
imagination,  than  the  parts  of  a  heap  of  ffoncs  \  the  parts  of  a 
pLint  or  o^x  an  animal  body  in  thetr  united  (late,  are  more  clolely 
aiTcrciated  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  difunited  and  yet 
buddlcd  into  a  narnmer  compafs.  By  means  of  the  fame  principle, 
an  event  will  fuggcft  anotlier  on  which  it  had  an  influence,  much 
more  eafily  than  one  with  vvhich  it  had  no  connexion,  though  con- 
temporary or  immediately  fucceffive.  We  run  with  great  facility 
over  a  train  of  perceptions  in  order;  but  if  we  neglect  their  or- 
der, ^hemiiid  finds  great  difficulty  in  pafilng  from  one  of  tbtm  td 
the  other.' 

Dr.  Gerard  next  confiders  what  other  principles  >n  the 
huKian  conl^ituiion  influence  the  afTociation  of  ideas  ; 
and  of  thofe  he  mentioiis  two  ihat  are  perceptible,  vjx. 
habit,  and  the  paffioiis.  Wi:h  refped  to  habit  he  obfcrves, 
that  an  idea  whicii  cuftom  has  rendered  familiar  to  us,  will  be 
more  eafily  introduced  by  any  prefent  perception,  than  another 
iiiea  which  is  equally  related  to  that  pcrreption,  but  which  we 
are  little  accuftomed  to  think  upon.  That  cuftom  renders  us 
iViOre  apt  to  be  affeiled   with  one  of  the  aflbciating  qualities 
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than  with  others  ;  and  likewife  renders  the  fame  quality  more 
ready  to  operate  on  the  imagination  after  one  particular  man- 
ner. Thefe  feveral  propofitions  are  illuftrated  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  juft  remarks,  which  it  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  men- 
tion. 

We  (hall  referve  the  continuation  of  this  article  till  our  next 
Review,  obferving  only  at  prefent,  that  Dr.  Gerard  has  pro- 
fecuted  his  curious  enquiry  with  fo  much  precifion,  and  com- 
pafs  of  thought,  fuch  clear  realoning,  and  fuch  apt  illuftra- 
tion,  as  miglit  fully  evince  his  own  title  to  the  quality  of  which 
he  treats,  had  not  his  right  been  already  acknowledged  by  the 
literary  world. 


1 1.  Moral  Difttur/is  on  PreviJenet  and  other  important  SuhjeSs.     By 
Thomas  Hunter,  M.  A.     8w.   12/.     Cadcll. 

'T^llESE  Difcourfes  are  fupcrior  fo  the  ordinary  clafs  of  kt' 
■*■  mons.  They  are  imt  merely  compofitions  of  a  pious 
tendency,  defigned  for  common  nfe,  but  arc  fraught  with  ar- 
guments and  reflexions,  which  will  afford  :<mu(cmcnt  and  in- 
(Irudion  to  the  mod  intelligent  reader.  The  author  has  con- 
fjdcrcd  the  fubjcdls  he  treats  of  with  j^rcat  attention,  and 
has  generally  exprefled  himfelf  in  clear  and  nervous  language. 
In  the  firft  volume  he  has  explained  and  eftablifhcd  the  doc- 
trine of  a  fuperiiitending  Providence,  and  anfwered  the  moft 
material  objeOions,  which  have  been  urged  againft  it,  with 
great  acutenefs  and  ftrength  of  rcaroning. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  fermons  he  gives  us  a  view  of  fome 
of  the  principal  revolutions,  which  are  mentioned  in  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory  ;  and  endeavours  to  iliew,  that  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity  have  been  eminently  difplayed  in  the 
fate  and  fortune  of  nations  ;  that  the  rife  and  progrefs,  the 
decline  and  fall  of  empires  in  general,  have  been  owing  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  influence  of  moral  and  religious  principles 
uj.on  their  condudt,  in  the  different  periods  of  their  exiftence. 

The  natural  bleflings  of  the  earth,  as  hejuftly  obferves,  are 
not  more  regularly  produced  by  a  proper  cultivation,  than  the 
civil  advantages  of  life  by  our  moral  application  and  improve- 
ment. If -you  here  fee  an  edifice  falling  into  ruins,  and  there 
a  field  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  briars  and  thorns, 
through  the  floth  or  careltfsnefs  ef  the  owner  or  occupant; 
in  the  fame  manner,  you  obferve  here  a  city  in  ruins,  king- 
doms diflblved,  and  empires  depopulated,  by  the  vices  and 
wickednefs  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  world  a 
landing  and  fuccelf»ve  comment  on  the  jr.oral  attributes  of 
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Go(k  'Let  depopulated  ftates,  fays  this  writer,  and  tfefa- 
latcd  empires  pafs  in  review  before  you  ;  exaioine  their  nionu- 
me«ts,  cofit<;mj)lare  their  vuiiis,  and  read  their  broken  in- 
fcriptions ;  ev^ery  trace  and  fraginent  will  preferit  you  witli 
this  awful  raforniation,  *  this  hath  God  done'  It  was  he 
who  humbkd  the  proud,  who  diirulved  the  luxurious,  who 
reftrained  the  ambitious,  who  confouaded  the  flagitious,  and 
cbeckt-d  the  pref«mj)tuoiis,  who  brought  to  nought  the  lords 
and  tyrants  of  the  earih.' 

The  notioH,  which  fuj^v^fes  the  agency  of  the  fupreme 
Being  to  be  in  any  refpedls  con  traded,  is,  as  this  writer  pro- 
perly reprefents  it,  a  vwlgar  error,  dcbafing  that  very  philo- 
Ibphy,  wliich  has  difcovered  new  fyftems  of  worlds,  extending 
for  and  wide  in  the  boundlefs  regions  of  the  univcrfe. 

*  A  univerfe  f)eopled  with  worlds  above  worlds,  fcattered 
from  the  Creator's  hand,  gives  new  glory  to  his  at:ributes, 
wings  onr  piety  to  bolder  flights,  opens  new  fields  to  our  hopes, 
and  affords  firmer  looting  to  our  faith.  A  folitary  globe,  in- 
habited oniy  by  one  order  of  nationals,  might  feem  to  proceed 
from  envy  or  impotence  in  the  firft  former :  but  a  power  or 
profufion  of  eflVnce,  beyond  human  comprehenfion  and  know- 
ledge, fills  us  with  wo-5Kler,  with  joy  and  confidence,  that  we 

are  the  workmanlhip  of  facli   an   Almighty  agent It  i« 

only  by  fuppofnig  that  lie  gives  life  and  motion,  and  order  to 
iach  an  ample  fcene,  that  you  can  do  honour  to  the  Deity.' 

In  accounting  foi'  the  calamities  of  human  life,  he  rightly 
©bferves,  that  many  of  them  are  neceflary  to  man,  as  a  morai 
agent  in  a  ftatc  of  triai ;  and  that  virtue  owes  to  ihcm  its  ex- 
^rctfc,  and  even  its  exillence. 

*  For,  fays  he,  how  couki  the  h.oncrt  patriot  and  philofb. 
phcr  have  exerted  theii'  7eai  foe  truth  and  public  liberty  under 
IK)  falthood  to  be  oppoicd,  and  no  tyranny  to  be  refifled  ? 
The  molt  fliining  virtues  of  private  lile  muU  be  ob/curcd  and 
buried,  without  proper  occa(ioos  to  caJl  them  forth,  and  give 
them  their  difplay  a«d  full  ki^be :  what  room  for  patience, 
nvas  you  fubjeft  to  no  pain  ?  or,  lor  alacrity  and  courage,  un- 
der no  labours  to  Ik*  endured,  ami  no  dangers  to  be  under- 
gone ?  Could  forgivenefs  be  a  virtue,  had  yon  no  enemies  to 
jorgive  ?  Or  how  would  your  meeknefs  appear,  had  you  no 
provocations  to  anger  ?  Had  the  world  no  wants  or  woes  what 
call  would  there  l  e  upon  your  charity  and  benevolence  ?  I  muft 
add,  that  without  diflirulties  and  diftrefles,  a  gre»t  part  of 
your  duty  to  God  ivould  be  entirely  caijcelled  and  abolifhed  ; 
tnat  you  under  no  i'cnfe  of  want,  or  fear  of  danger,  for  what 
could  you  fend  up  your  prayers  to  heaven  ?  Free  from  all  per- 
plexity, H«d  every  difmal  appearance  in  nattire,  with  what 
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propriety  could  you  be  faid  to  put  your  truft  in  God  ?  Was  re- 
ligion clear  of  all  difficulty  and  doubt,  certain  and  evident  to 
a  deoionftration,  palpable  as  tlte  objeAs  of  fenfe,  and  plain 
as  the  eafieft  ded«dio»i  of  reafon,  faith  would  have  no  be- 
ing ;  Snd  hope  itfelf  muft  be  fwallowed  up  aird  loft  in  the 
blifsful  vifion  of  God,  and  of  his  future  kingdom  laid  open» 
and  present  to  your  eye. 

•  You  fee  then  that  to  remove  your  compUrnt  of  fuffering 
piety  and  virtue,  you  mull  remove  all  piety  and  virtue  out  ot" 
the  world.  It  is  to  the  rempeft,  the  phtiofopher  tells  us,  that 
the  pilot  owes  the  applaule  of  his  art;  and  f  will  add,  that 
without  tempefts  in  the  moral  world,  life  would  be  a  deatl 
and  infipid  calm,  tinder  whicl*  we  Ihoold  languifh  rather  thaa 
live,  like  animals  or  plants,  and  not  like  rcafonable  beings, 
who  had  virtue  for  their  guide,  and  glory  for  th?ir  end  *.* 

This  argument  is  farther  extended  in  another  difcourfe. 

•  In  the  moral  or  civil  world,  you  obfervc  convulfions  of 
ftatc  and  revolutions  of  empire  :  but  without  ihefe  perhaps 
the  world  would  be  a  firangcr  to  the  order,  peace  and  policy 
of  a  well  regulated  fociety,  and  of  the  virtues  neccflary  to 
fupport  them.  In  the  religious  world,  fuperftition  a«d  ido- 
latry, wanton  and  cruel  rites,  nbfurd  and  unmeaning  ceremo- 
nies have  prevailed  ;  this  ferves  only  to  illuftrate  the  fimpli- 
city  and  purity  of  God's  truth,  and  the  benevolent  temper  and 
I'piritual  tendency  of  his  own  dilj>er»fafions.  If  ignorance  for 
^  time  covered  the  nations  of  rite  earth,  we  may  confider  that 
without  this  preceding  darknefs,  we  had  not  been  fcnfibleof, 
or  fiigiciently  attentive  to  the  bencftt  and  luftre  of  the  light 
nnd  glory  ot  the  gori>el  of  Jcfns  Chrif}.  Had  not  the  juve- 
nile, and,  as  I  may  fay,  the  infant  elements  of  the  law  gone 
before,  we  had  not  acknowledged  the  dignity,  the  importance 
and  happincTs  of  the  perted  man  in  Chrift  jefus:  as  wirhotu 
the  antecedent  and  preparatory  afliiiance  of  grace  we  hadsne- 
»er  been  meet  pai takers  with  the  faiiits  in  light.  Without 
the  experience  ot  the  mifery  of  the  jM-efcnt  jife,  we  Oiould 
have  Ids  relifh  of  the  blelfings  of  ihe.fiuure.  For  fuppofe  us 
completely  haj.py  in  our  abode  upon  earth,  what  addition  of 

•happinefs  could  we  be  lenffWe  of  in  our  tranilation  to  hea- 
ven ?  Nay  the  very  trifles,  the  follies  and  vices,  which  have 
place  in  the  hunud  drajwi,  are  not  without  thek*  ufe  ;  as.tliejc 
give  us  to  know  and  talie  the  importance,  the  weigiit  and 
conlijquence  of  finccTe  virtue,  divine  wirdi>m  and  ioimortal 
truth.     The  feeming  dctjrmity  and  diflbaance  of  life  form  the 

•"■ ; : •    -  "'       "  1  ■     r' 

•  The  critical, reader  will  obferve  a  fmall  iiuccuracy  in  this  ex- 
■frafl^,  viz.  ixias,  two  or  three*firtcs,':ni!e'a'd  of  luere,  the  paft  tim« 
inditacive,  inltcad  of  the  prtfciit  fubjundive. 
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harmony  and  beauty  of  life :  and  evil,  or  what  is  called  (ncht 
is  frequently  the  foundation  and  immediate  caufe  in  nature  of 
our  greateft  good  ;  and  what  we  call  a  blot  grows  a  beauty  io 
the  procefs  and  fcheme  of  the  Divine  Government.' 

This  is  certainly  the  proper  light,  in  which  we  fhould  view 
the  various  evils  and  affli£lions  of  human  life.  And  thefc 
confiderations  account  at  once  for  fome  of  the  moft  unfavour- 
able appearances  in  the  prelcnt  ftate. 

The  fubjcifts,  which  the  author  treats  of  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume, are  thefe  :  The  Wifdom  and  Piety  of  the  Shunamite 
(2  Kings  iv.  13.)  or  the  Happinefs  of  private  Life;  the  fane- 
tifying  Nature  of  Divine  Truth ;  the  one  Thing  needful  ; 
Love  an  eflential  Attribute  of  God ;  the  different  Judgement 
of  God  and  Man  ;  Moral  Reflexions  on  the  Hiftory  of  Jo- 
feph  ;  a  Vindication  of  the  Miniftry  of  Jofeph  ;  Serioufnefs  a 
Moral  and  Chriftian  Duty ;  Refledions  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus ;  the  Wifdom  of  being  Religious ;  and 
the  Charafter  of  a  Good  Man. 

On  all  thefe  topics  the  author  has  difplayed  a  warm  and 
vigorous  imagination,  properly  reftrained  by  a  rational  fenfe 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

We  bear  teftimony  to  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  this 
writer  with  particular  pleafure,  as  we  are  informed,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  refpedable  character ;  that  he  has  been 
afflicted  many  years  with  blindne/s ;  that  under  this  afflidion 
he  has  employed  himfelf  in  educating  pupils ;  and  that  this 
publication  is  intended  to  aflift  him  in  the  firft  and  moft  in- 
difpenfible  office  of  charity  and  benevolence,  the  fupport  of 
his  family. 

A  criiical  reader  may  probably  obferve,  in  fome  parts  of 
thefe  volumes,  a  want  of  method,  connexion,  and  proportion, 
and  fome  few  repetitions  ;  but  a  candid  one  will  afcribe  thefe 
imperfedions  to  the  author's  inability  to  review  his  pieces,  and 
will  be  more  ready  to  admire  his  excellencies,  than  cenfure  his 
defeds. 


III.  A  Father's  Legacy  to  hit  Daughters.  By  the  late  Dr.  Gregory* 
0/  Edinburgh,     ^vo.   zs.  Jewed,     Cadell, 

'TpHIS  treatife  was  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  when  he  was  in 
-*-  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  and  death  had  deprived  his 
daughters  of  their  mother.  On  this  occafion,  he  was  infpired 
with  the  moft  tender  folicitude  for  their  future  welfare.  Pa- 
ternal love,  paternal  care,  fpoke  their  genuine  fentiments  with- 
out difguife  or  reftraint.     A  father's  zeal  for  the  improvement 
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of  his  (Jaughtcjb  in  whatever  might  make  them  amiable,  with 
a  fatUe.'".  quick  apprehenllon  of  the  dangers,  which  too 
often  arife  even  from  the  attainment  of  that  very  point, 
•larmed  every  faculty,  and  rendered  hi:n  attentive  to  a  rhou- 
fand  httle  graces  and  decorums,  which  would  have  efoaped 
the  niceft  n.oralift,  who  had  undertaken  tlic  fubjed  on  unin- 
terefted  fpeculatioa. 

The  fubjetts,  on  which  he  has  delivered  his  fentlments,  are 
religion,  conduft  and  behaviour,  amurements,  friendflup, 
k)vc,  and  marriage. 

The  fubftance  of  his  advice  on  religion  may  be  cooiprifed 
in  thefe  (hort  maxiiits  : 

*  Religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  fentiment  than  rcafonin^. 
The  important  and  interefting  articles  of  faith  aic  fufficiently 
plain.  ¥ix  your  attention  on  thefe,  and  do  not  medoie  with 
controvcrfy. 

'  Avoid  all  books,  and  all  converfation,  wUicli  have  a  ten- 
dency to  (hake  your  faith. 

«  Never  indulge  yourfelves  in  ridicule  on  religious  fubjcfts. 
'  Go  no  farther  than  the  Icriptures  f(  r  your  religious  opinion*. 

*  Be  pundual  in  the  ftated  performance  of  your  privare  de- 
votions, morning  and  evening. 

'  Be  regular  in  your  atteiidatice  on  public  worfhip,  ai>d  in 
receiving  the  communion.  In  your  behaviour  at  church  ob- 
fervc  an  exemplary  attention  and  gravity. 

*  Avoid  ail  grimace  and  oilentation  in  your  religious  duties. 

*  Do  not  make  religion  a  fubjedof  common  converfation  in 
mixed  companies. 

*  Cultivate  an  inlarged  charity  for  all  mankind,  however 
they  may  differ  from  you  in  their  religious  opinions. 

*  Shew  your  regard  to  religion  by  a  diftinguilhing  refpedi  to 
all  its  miniAers. 

'  The  beft  effe£l  of  your  religion  will  be  a  dilFufive  huma- 
nity to  all  in  diftrefs.  Do  not  confine  your  cliarity  to  giv- 
ing money.  You  may  have  many  opportunities  of  ihewing  a 
tender  and  companionate  fpirit,  where  your  money  is  not 
wanted. 

*  Women  are  generally  deceived,  when  they  think  they  re- 
commend thcmfelvcs  to  our  fcx  by  their  indifference  about 
religion. — If  a  gentleman  pretends  an  attachment  to  any  of 
you,  and  endeavours  to  (hake  your  religious  principles,  be  af- 
fured,  he  is  either  a  fool,  or  has  deiigns  on  you,  which  he  dares 
not  openly  avow.' — 

Thefe  are  only  the  heads  of  our  author's  obCervations  on 
religion  ;  but  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  ihofe 
particular  points,  on  which  he  expatiates. 

On 
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On  the  fubjeft  of  conduiS  and  behaviour,  he  recommends 
en  ingenuous  modefty,  an  eafy  dignity  of  demeanour,  a  cau«» 
tioiifiiels  in  dii'playing  either  wit,  humour,  or  fuperior  know- 
ledge, a  delicacy  in  converfatiort,  a  facred  regard  to  truth,  9 
gentlenefs  of  manners,  an  averfion  to  flander,  and  a  fympa- 
thetic  tendernefs  towards  the  unfortunate. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  of  the  human  fpecies  mora 
intitled  to  compalfion,  than  a  young  woman,  who  has  been 
treachcroufly  fcduced  and  betrayed.  Born,  wc  will  foppofe, 
with  a  tendernefs  of  difpofition  and  a  fenfibility  of  heart,  left 
in  critical  circumllances  \>y  her  paretus,  unacquainieJ  with 
the  world,  open,  generous,  and  unfufpeding,  attacked  in 
an  unguarded  moment  by  the  afliduities,  the  adulation, 
the  promifes  of  a  man  ihe  loves,  fhe  forfeits  her  innocence,  is 
deferted,  and  dcfpifed.  We  are  indeed  perfuaded,  that  many 
unhappy  women  would  never  have  fallen,  if  they  had  not 
pofleflf.d  the  moft  endearing  qualities ;  and  that  many  of  thofe, 
who  value  themfclves  upon  their  virtue,  hare  owed  their  pre* 
fervation  to  want  of  folicitation,  to  frigidity  of  conllitution, 
or  to  the  felfilhiiefs  of  their  hearts:  we  are  therefore  glad  to 
find  this  excellent  writer  giving  his  daughters  a  caution  agahiHr 
that  feverity,  with  which  one  part  of  the  fair  fex  generally 
treat  the  other. 

*  Shew,  fays  he,  a  compafllonate  fympathy  to  unfortunate 
women,  efpecially  to  thole  who  are  rendered  fo  by  the  'viUainj 
of  men.  Indulge  a  ftcret  pleafure,  I  may  fay  pride,  in  being 
the  friends  and  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  but  without  the  va- 
nity  of  (hewing  it.' 

Under  the  article  of  amufements,  the  author  recommendi 
walking,  riding  on  horfehack,  needlework,  dancing,  drawing, 
mufic,  theatrical  entertainments,  reading,  and  the  like. 

In  treating  of  friendlliip,  love,  and  marriage,  he  has  fug- 
gefted  many  ufeful,  though  probably  they  may  be  thought  ob- 
vious admonitions. 

His  advice,  with  refpefl  to  a  communication  of  fccrets  and 
the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  true 
generofity.  *  If,  fays  he,  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
•with  any,  who  deferve  tlie  name  of  friends,  unbofom  your- 
felf  to  tliem  with  the  moft  unfufpiclous  confidence.  It  ij 
one  of  the  world's  maxims,  never  td  truft  any  perfon  with  a 
fecret,  the  dilcovery  of  which  could  give  you  any  pain  ;  but 
it  is  the  maxim  of  a  little  mind  and  a  cold  heart,  uniefs  where 
it  is  the  etfeft  of  frequent  difappoir.tments  and  bad  ufagc.  Art 
•pen  temper,  if  reltrained  but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will 
make  you,  on  the  whole,  much  happier  than  a  referved  fuf- 
picious  one,  although  you  may  fpmetimes  fufter  by  it.    Cold- 
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nefs  and  diftruft  are  but  too  certain  conTequences  of  age  and 
exptfience  ;  but  they  are  unpleafani  feelings,  and  need  not  be 
antkipated  before  their  time.' 

To  this  advice  he  fiibjoins  the  following  cautions :  not  to 
difclofe  the  fccrets  of  one  friend  to  another  ;  not  to  difcover  too 
freely  the  inclinations  of  the  heart ;  not  to  communicate  a 
fecret  of  importance  to  a  married  woman  ;  above  all,  not  to 
make  confidants  of  fcrvants.  '  If,  he  fays,  fifters  or  brothers 
have  hearts  fufceptible  of  friendfhip,  honour,  and  delicacy, 
tbey  are  the  fittelt  and  moft  unexceptionable  confidants.* 

He  infifts  particularly  on  the  fubjeft  of  Courtfhip,  as  it  is  a 
clrcumftance  of  great  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  a  young 
woman.  At  this  crifis  he  wifhes  his  daughters  to  poflefs  fucli 
high  principles  of  honour  and  generofity,  as  may  render  them 
incapable  of  deceiving  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  poHefs  that 
acute  difcernmcnti  which  may  fecure  them  againft  being  de- 
ceived. 

To  the  following  advice  he  requires  their  particular  atten- 
tion. 

*  Before  your  affedlions  come  to  be  in  the  leaft  engaged  to 
any  man,  examine  your  tempers,  your  taftes,  and  your  hearts, 
very  feverely,  and  fettle  in  your  own  minds,  what  are  the  re- 
quifites  to  your  happinefs  in  a  married  liate  ;  and  as  it  is  al- 
moft  impofljble  that  you  fhould  get  every  thing  you  with, 
come  to  a  fleady  determination,  what  you  are  to  confider  as 
eflential,  and  what  may  be  facrificed.* 

Dr.  Gregory  does  not  pretend  to  direfl  his  daughters  whom 
they  (hould  marry  ;  but  he  earneftly  advjfes  them  to  avoid  a 
connexion  with  fools  and  rakes,  with  thofe,  who  may  entail 
any  hereditary  difeafe  on  their  pofterity,  and  with  men  who 
have  no  religion. 

*  If  (fays  he)  you  have  a  fenfe  of  religion  yourfelvcs,  do  not  think 
of  hulbands  who  have  none.  If  they  have  tolerable  underftand> 
ings,  they  will  be  glad  that  you  have  religion,  for  their  owa 
fakes,  and  for  the  fake  of  their  families  j  but  it  will  rtnk  you 
in  their  efteem.  If  they  are  weak  men,  they  will  be  continu- 
ally teazing  and  ftiocking  you  about  your  principles.— If  you 
have  children,  you  will  fuffer  the  moll  bitter  diftrefs,  in  feeing 
all  your  endeavours  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue  and  piety, 
all  your  endeavours  to  fecure  their  prcfent  and  eternal  happi- 
nefs fruftrated,  and  turned  into  ridicule.' 

The  public  is  indebted  to  this  writer  for  an  ingenious  traft, 
intitled,  A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  of  Man  and  other  . 
Animals;  An  Effay  on  the   Office  and  Duties  of  a  Phyfician, 
&c.  which  have  met  with  general  approbation, 
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IV.  An  Hijiory  ef  the  Earth,  and  animated  Nature.  By  Oliver 
Goldfmifh.  In  Eight  Vch.  Sijo.  zl.  Zs.  boards.  Nourfc. 
[Continued from  p.  227.] 

T  T  AVIN'G  delivered  a  diflinfh  and  entertaining  accoui>t  of 
"^  the  earth  in  general,  the  author  has  proceeded,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of.  the  work,  to  the  confideration  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  be^^inning  by  a  comparifon  of  animals  with  the  in- 
ferior ra  nit  3  of  creation.  The  precife  boundaries  of  animal 
and  vegetable  iife  have  hitherto  not  been  afcertained  by  the 
moft  infelligeut  naturalids.  For  whether  the  figns  of  fenfi- 
bility,  or  the  power  of  motion  be  confidered  as  the  difcrimin- 
atino  crite^rion,  the  terraqueous  globe  affords  fome  produc- 
tions, the  peculiarity  of  which  invalidates  every  eftabliHied 
rule  of  determination. 

*  The  I'enfitivc  plant,  fays  our  author,  that  moves  at  the  touciv 
feems  to  have  as  much  perception  as  the  frefh  water  polypus,  that 
38  pofTefled  of  a  ftill  flower  (liare  of  motion.  Befides,  the  feiifitive 
plant  will  not  re-produce  upon  cutting  in  pieces,  which  the  polypus 
is  known  to  do  ;  fo  that  the  vegetable  production  feems  to  have  the 
fuperiority.  But,  notwithftanuing  this,  the  polypus  hunts  for  its 
food,  as  mort  other  animals  do.  It  changes  its  fituation  ;  and 
therefore  ponefTes  a  power  of  chufmg  its  food,  or  retreating  front 
danger.  Still,  therefore,  the  animal  kingdom  is  far  removed  above 
the  vegetable ;  and  its  loweft  denizen  is  pofTefled  of  very  great 
fjrivileges,  when  compared  with  the  plants  with  which  it  is  often 
furrounded.' 

The  hiftortan  remarks,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  fimilitude  be- 
tween vegetables  and  animals,  with  refpedt  to  the  places  where, 
they  are  found ;  thofe  of  each  tribe,  which  grow  in  a  dry 
and  funny  foil,  being  vigorous,  though  not  luxuriant ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  fiich  as  are  produced  conjundly  by  heat  and 
rnoiflure,  are  luxuriant  and  tender.  7^o  confirm  this  ob- 
fervation,  he  inflances  the  interior  parts  of  South-Ame- 
rica, and  Africa,  where  the  higher  grounds  are  ufaally 
fcorched,  while  the  lower  are  covered  with  inundations. 
There,  the  infefls,  reptiles,  and  other  animals,  are  faid  to 
grow  to  a  prodigious  fize.  *  The  earth- worni  of  America, 
ftys  the  naturalilf,  is  often  a  yard  in  length,  and  as  thick  as 
a  walking  cane  ;  the  boiguacu,  which  is  the  laruefl  of  the 
ferpent  kind,  is  fometimcs  forty  feet  in  length;  the  bats,  in 
thofe  countries,  are  as  big  as  a  rabbit ;  the  toads  are  bigger 
than  a  duck,  and  their  fpiders  are  as  large  as  a  fparrow.* 
While  fuch  is  the  law  of  animal  growth  in  the  torrid  and  hu- 
mid regions,  where  nature  is  luxuriant  in  all  her  produflions, 
it  is  obferved,  that  in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  both  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  are  proporiioned  to  the  ungenial  flate  of 
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the  climate.  All  the  wild  animals,  the  bear  excepted,  are 
much  fmaller  than  in  milder  countries ;  and  fuch  of  the  do- 
meftic  kinds  as  are  carried  thither  quickly  degenerate,  and 
grow  lefs.  But  the  fimilitude  between  animals  and  vegetables, 
is  no  where  obferved  to  be  more  obvious  than  in  thofe  that 
belong  to  the  ocean,  where  the  nature  of  the  one  is  likewife 
admirably  adapted  to  the  neceflities  cf  the  other. 

Of  all  the  races  of  animated  nature,  the  hiftorian  proceeds 
to  obferve,  man  is  the  leaft  afFefted  by  the  foil  where  he  re- 
fides,  or  influenced  by  the  variations  of  vegetable  food.  He 
can  exift  in  climates  cf  the  moii  oppofite  temperature,  and 
fufliers  but  very  gradual  alterations  f/om  the  nature  of  any  fitua- 
tion.  That  we  may  not  prevent,  by  a  detail  of  the  fubjefts, 
the  fatisfaftion  which  may  be  reaped  froip  perufing  this  part 
cf  the  work,  wc  ihall  lay  before  our  reader*  the  following 
paflage. 

•  To  diminiOi  the  number  of  animals,  and  cncreafe  that  of  ve- 
getables, has  been  the  general  fcope  of  Niman  induftry  ;  and,  if  v*e 
compare  the  utility  of  tlie  kinds,  with  rerpecJt  to  man,  we  fli.^ll  find, 
that  of  the  valt  variety  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  very  few  ar« 
lerviceable  to  him  ;  and  in  tlic  vegetable,  but  very  few  are  en- 
tirely noxious.  How  Jinall  a  part  of  the  infeiSt  tribes,  for  in- 
Itance,  are  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  what  nuhibers  aie  injurious! 
Jn  lome  countries  they  almoll  darken  the  air:  a  candle  cannot  be 
lighted  without  their  inllantly  flying  upon  it,  and  putting  out  the 
ilame.  The  clofelt  recelfcsare  no  fafeguard  from  their  annoyance; 
and  the  molt  beautiful  landlcapes  of  natuie  only  ferve  to  invite 
their  rapacity.  As  thefe  are  injurious,  from  their  multitudes  |  i'o 
moft  of  the  larger  kinds  are  equally  dreadful  to  him,  fiom  their 
courage  and  ferocity.  In  the  moft  uncultivated  parts  of  the  forelt 
thefe  maintain  an  undifputed  empire;  and  man  invades  their  re- 
treats wiih  terror.  Thefe  are  terrible;  and  there  are  ftill  more 
that  are  utterly  ufelcfs  to  him,  that  fcrvc  to  take  up  that  room 
which  more  beneficial  creatures  might  pofFefsj  and  incommode 
him,  rather  with  their  numbers  than  their  enmities.  Thus,  in  % 
catalogue  of  land  animals,  that  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, we  can  ((;arcely  reckon  up  an  hundred  that  are  any  wayufe- 
ful  to  him  ;  the  rert,  being  either  all  his  open,  or  his  fecret  ene- 
mies, immediately  attacking  him  in  perlbn,  or  intruding  upon  that 
food  he  has  appropriated  to  himfelf.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary, 
though  exilting  in  greater  variety,  are  but  few  of  thcni  noxious. 
The  moft  deadly  pojfons  are  often  of  great  ufe  in  medicine;  and 
even  thofe  plants  that  only  feem  to  cumber  the  ground,  ferve  for 
food  to  that  race  of  animals  which  he  has  taken  into  friendthip,  or 
protection.  The  fmaller  tribes  of  vegetables,  in  particular,  are 
cultivated,  as  contributing  either  to  his  neceflities,  or  amufement  j 
fo  that  vegetable  life  is  as  much  promoted,  by  human  indultry,  at 
animal  life  is  controlled  and  diminiHied.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
generation  of  animals,  we  meet  with  a  few  philofophical  rc- 
tiedtions  on  human  fragility,  of  Co  flriking  a  nature,  that  wo 
cannot  with-hold  from  citing  them. 
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'*  Before  we  furvey  animals  in  their  ftate  of  maturity,  and  per- 
forming the  furi6tions  adapted  to  their  refpeitive  natures,  methoct 
requires  that  we  Jhould  confider  them  in  the  more  early  periods  of 
their  exiftence.  There  was  a.  time  when  the  proudeft  and  the 
noble  ft  animal  was  a  pai  taker  of  the  fame  imbecility  with  the 
nieanelt  reptile  5  and,  while  yet  a  candidate  for  exiftence,  was 
equally  helplefs  and  contemptible.  In  their  incipient  ftate  all  are 
upon  a  footing ;  the  in  left  and  the  philofopher  being  equally  in- 
fenfible,  clogged  with  matter,  and  unconlcious  of  exiftence.  Where 
then  are  we  to  begin  with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  beings,  that  make 
fuch  a  dillinguilhsd  figure  in  the  creation  ?  Or,  where  lie  thofe  pe- 
culiar characters  in  the  pr.rts  that  go  to  make  up  animated  nature, 
that  mark  one  animal  as  deftined  to  creep  in  the  dult,  and  another 
to  glitter  on  the  throne  ?' 

After  relating  the  feveral  opinions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained with  refpedt  to  the  fiiare  contributed  by  the  fexes  to- 
wards generation,  the  author  traces  the  progrefs  of  animal 
nature  from  its  earliefl:  rudiments.  But  firlt  he  remarks, 
that  the  general  dillindlion  of  animals  into  viviparous  and 
oviparous  has  been  queftioned  by  fome  naturalifts,  vsfho  have 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  certain  animals  are  produced 
merely  from  putrefadion.  In  our  opinion,  however,  this  h)'- 
pothefis  is  not  fufficiently  fupported  :  for  it  cannot  be  af« 
firmed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  animals  fup- 
pofed  to  be  thus  produced,  had  not  really  been  contained  ia 
ova  depofited  in  the  putrefying  matter  ;  and  it  feems  more 
reafonable  to  admit  this  Conjedure,  than  acquiefce  in  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a  law  of  nature  fo  direflly  repugnant  to  her  gene- 
lal  analogy.  But  whatever  may  be  determined  on  this  fubjecl,. 
it  is  certain  that  there  obtains  in  the  animal  world  a  mode  of 
generation  yet  more  inconteftable  aqd  extraordinary,  which  is 
merely  by  cuttings.  We  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  what 
is  advanced  relative  to  this  invedigation. 

*  The  earthworm,  the  millipedes,  the  fea-worm,  and  many  ma- 
rine infefts,  may  be  multiplied  by  being  cut  in  pieces ;  but  the  po- 
lypus is  noted  for  its  amazing  fertility;  and  from  hence  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  the  defcription.  The  ftrufture  of  the  polypus  may 
be  compared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  open  at  one  end,  and  doled 
at  the  other.  The  doled  end  reprefents  the  tail  of  the  polypus, 
with  which  it  ferves  to  fix  itfelf  to  any  fubftance  it  happens  to  be- 
upon;  the  open  end  may  be  compared  to  the  mouth;  and,  if  we 
conceive  fix  or  eight  fmall  ftrings  ifiuiug  fiom  this  end,  we  fhall 
have  a  proper  idea  of  its  arms,  which  it  can  ereti,  lengthen,  and 
contraft,  at  plcafure,  like  the  horns  of  a  fnail.  This  creature  i* 
very  voracious,  and  makes  ufe  of  its  arms  as  a  fiflierman  does  of 
his  net,  to  eatch,  and  entangle  fuch  little  animals  as  happen  to 
come  within  its  reach.  It  lengthens  thefe  arms  feveral  inches,  keep» 
tliem  (eparated  from  each  other,  and  thus  occupies  a  large  fpace  in 
the  water,  in  which  it  refides.  Thefe  arms,  when  extended,  are 
as  fine  as  threads  of  filk,  and  have  a  moft  exquifite  degree  of  feel- 
iiig.    If  a  fmall  worm  happens  to  get  within  the  fphere  of  their 
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Rftivity,  it  is  quickly  entangled  by  one  of  thefe  arms,  and,  foon  af- 
ter, the  other  arms  come  to  its  aid :  thefe  altogether  fhortening* 
the  worm  is  drawn  into  theanimaKs  mouth,  and  quickly  devoured* 
colouring  the  body  as  it  is  fwallowed.  Thus  much  is  neceflary  to 
be  obl'erved  of  this  animal's  method  of  living,  to  fhew  that  it  is 
not  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  but  a  real  animal,  performing  the  func- 
tions which  other  animals  are  found  to  perform,  and  endued  with 
powers  that  many  of  them  are  deftitute  of.  But  what  is  mot  ex- 
traordinary remains  yet  to  be  told  ;  for,  if  examined  with  a  micro- 
fcope,  there  are  feen  fevenil  little  (pecks,  like  bud^,  that  fcem  to 
pullulate  from  different  parts  of  its  body ;  and  thefe,  foon  after' 
appear  to  be  young  polypi  thcmfelve»,  and,  like  the  large  polypus, 
begin  to  caft  their  little  arms  about  for  prey,  in  tlic  fame  manner. 
Whatever  they  happen  to  enljaare  is  t>;voured,  and  gives  a  colour 
not  only  to  their  own  bodies,  but  to  that  of  tl^  parent  \  fo  that 
the  fame  food  is  digefted,  and  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  of  both. 
The  food  of  the  little  one  paifes.  into  the  large  polypus,  and  co- 
lours its  body  ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  digeils,  and  fwallows  its  food 
to  pafs  into  theirs.  In  this  manner  every  polypus  has  a  new  colony 
fprouting  from  its  body  ;  and  thefe  new  ones,  even  whUe  attached 
to  the  parent  animal,  become  parents  themfelves,  having  a  fraaller 
colony  alio  budding  ffom  them.  All,  at  the  fame  time,  bufily 
employed  in  fceking  for  their  prey,  and  the  food  of  any  one  of 
them  felling  for  the  nourifhment,  and  circulating  through  the 
bodies  of  all  the  reft.  This  fociety,  however,  is  every  hour  dif- 
folving  J  thofe  newly  produced  are  feen  at  intervals  to  leave  the 
body  of  the  large  polypus,  and  become,  (hortly  after,  the  head  of 
a  beginning  colony  thcm/clves. 

*  In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies  naturally)  but,  one  may 
take  a  much  readier  and  ihorter  way  to  encreaii^  them,  and  this 
only  by  cutting  them  in  pieces.  Though  cut  into  thoufands  of 
parts,  each  part  ftill  retains  its  vivacious  qudity,  each  flioitly  be- 
comes a  diftin£t  and  a  complete  polypus;  whether  cut  lengthways, 
or  crofsways,  it  is  all  the  lame  j  this  extraordinary  creature  feems 
a  gainer  by  our  endeavours,  and  multiplies  by  apparent  deftrufiion. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried,  times  without  number,  and  ftill 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Here,  therefore,  naturalifts,  who 
have  been  blamed  for  the  cruelty  of  their  experiments  upon  living 
animals,  may  now  boaft  of  their  encreafing  animal  life,  inftead  of 
deftroying  it.  The  produdlion  of  the  polypus  is  a  kind  of  philo- 
fophical  generation.  The  famous  Sir  Thomas  Brown  hoped  one 
<lay  to  be  able  to  produce  children  by  the  fame  method  as  trees  are 
produced;  the  polypus  is  multiplied  in  this  manner;  and  every 
philoJopher  may  thus,  if  he  pleafes,  boaft  of  a  very  uumf  rout, 
though,  1  ftiould  fuppofe,  a  very  ufclefs  progeny. 

*  This  method  of  generation,  from  cuttings,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  moft  fimple  kind,  and  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  little  pains 
nature  takes  in  the  formation  of  her  lower,  and  humbler  pro- 
du£lions.  As  the  removal  of  thefe  fi  om  inanimate  into  animal  ex- 
iftence  is  but  fniall,  there  are  but  few  preparations  made  for  their 
journey.  No  organs  of  generation  I'eem  provided,  no  womb  to  re- 
ceive, no  ftiell  to  protedt  them  in  their  Ibte  of  tranfuion.  The 
little  reptile  is  quickly  fitted  for  all  the  offices  of  its  huipble  fpherc, 
and,  in  a  very  ftiort  time,  arrives  at  the  height  of  its  contemptible 
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The  author  afterwards  recUes  diftinfily  the  theory  and  pro-^^ 
grefs  of  oviparous  generation,  and  next  defcrihes  the  gradual 
advancement  of  the  foetus  that  is  generated  in'  the  womb.  At 
the  head  of  the  animals  thus  produced,  Itands  man,  the  lord 
of  the  CFeation,  who  naturally  becomes  the  fii;ft  objed  of  the 
hiflorian's  regard. 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  Account  of  the  Infancy  of 
Man,  which  is  rendered  intciefting  by  a  variety  of  pertinent 
obfervations. 

*  Almofl:  all  animals,  fays  the  author,  have  their  eyes  clofed* 
for  fome  days  after  being  brought  into  the  world.  The  infant 
opens  them  the  inftant  of^ts  birth.  However,  it  feems  tokeep 
them  fixed  and  idle  ;  they  want  that  luflre  wliich  they  acquire  by 
degrees  J  and  if  they  happen  to  move,  it  is  rather  an  accidental 
gaze  than  an  exertion  of  the  aft  of  feeing.  The  light  alone  feems 
to  make  the  greateft  impreflion  upon  them.  The  eyes  of  infants 
are  fometimes  found  turned  to  the  place  where  it  is  Itrongeft  j  and 
the  pupil  is  fecn  to  dilate  and  dimiuifh,  as  in  grown  perlbns,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  it  receives.  But  itill,  the  infant  is 
incapable  of  diftinguifliing  objedts ;  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  like  the 
reft  of  the  fenfe?,  requires  an  habit  before  it  becomes  anyway  fer- 
viceable.  All  the  fenfes  muft  be  compared  with  each  other,  and 
niult  be  made  to  cone6t  the  defeats  yf  one  another,  before  they 
can  give  juft  information.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the 
infant  could  exprefs  its  own  fenfaiions,  it  wouKi  give  a  very  ex- 
traordinary defcription  of  the  illulions  which  it  fiifFers  from  them. 
The  fight  might,  perhaps,  be  rcprefented  at  inverting  objcds,  or 
multiplying  them;  the  hearing,  inftead  of  conveying  one  uniform 
tone,  might  be  faid  to  bring  up  an  interrupted  fuccefllon  of 
roifes}  and  the  touch  apparently  would  divide  one  body  into  as 
many  as  there  are  fingers  that  grafpcd  it.  Kut  all  thefe  errors  are 
loft  in  one  common  confufed  idea  of  exiftence;  and  it  is  happy 
for  the  infant,  that  it  then  can  make  but  very  little  u/e  of  its 
fenfes,  when  they  could  (tT\e  pnly  to  bring  it  falfe  information. 

*  If  there  beany  diftinft  fenfations,  thofe  of  pain  ftem  to  be  much 
more  frequent  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  pleafure.  The  infant's 
cries  are  I'ufiiclent  indications  of  the  uneafinefl'es  it  muft  at  every 
interval  endure;  while,  in  the  beginning,  it  has  got  no  external 
marks  >to  teftify  its  fatisfadtions.  It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  that 
it  is  feen  to  fmile ;  and  not  till  that  time  alfc,  the  tears  begin  to 
appear,  its  former  expreflions  of  uneafinefs  being  always  without 
them.  As  to  any  other  marks  of  the  paftions,  the  infant  being  as 
yet  almoft  without  them,  it  can  exprefs  none  of  them  in  its  vifage  ; 
which,  except  in  the  aft  of  crying  and  laughing,  is  fixed  in  a  fettled 
lerenity.  All  the  other  pans  of  the  body  Jeem  equally  relaxed 
and  feeble :  its  motions  are  uncertain,  and  its  polturcs  without 
choice  ;  it  Is  unable  toftand  upright;  its  hams  are  yet  bent,  from 
the  habit  which  it  received  from  its  pofition  in  the  womb ;  it  has 
not  ftrength  enough  in  its  arms  to  ftretch  them  forward,  much 
lefs  to  grafp  any  thing  with  its  hands ;  it  Yefts  juft  in  the  pofture 
it  is  laid  j  and,  if  abandoned,  muft  ftill  continue  in  the  fame  po- 
sition. 

*  Never- 
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,•  Neverthelefs,  though  this  be  the  defcription  of  infancy  among 
mankind  in  general,  there  aie  countries,  and  races,  among  whom 
infancy  does  not  fecm  marked  with  fuch  utter  imbecility,  but 
where  the  children,  not  long  after  they  are  born,  appear  pofleHed 
of  a  greater  (hare  of  Iclf  fiipport.  The  children  of  Negroes  have 
a  furprizing  degree  of  this  premature  induftry  -.  they  are  able  to 
u-alk  at  two  months ;  or,  at  Isait,  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other :  they  alfo  hang  to  the  mother's  back  without  any  alfiftance, 
and  feize  the  bread  over  her  (houlder,  continuing  in  this  poilure 
till  (he  thinks  proper  to  lay  them  down.  This  i«  very  different  in 
the  children  of  our  countries,  that  ieldom  are  able  to  walk  under  a 
twelvemonth.' 

The  fiibfequent  chaprer  treats  of  Puberty,  a  period  v^hlch 
the  author  obfcrves  is  variable  in  different  countries,  and  al- 
ways more  late  in  the  male  than  the  female  fex.  A  fwelling 
of  the  brealh  in  the  one,  and  a  roughnefs  of  the  voice  in  the 
other,  are  the  ufual  fymptoms  with  which  this  ilage  of  life  is 
accompanied.  The  author  here  enters  into  a  detail  of  the 
caAoms  i^hich  the  pafTion  that  is  excited  in  the  heart  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  has  produced  in  difftrent  countries,  ani- 
madverting particularly  on  thofe  which  have  fubjeftcd  the  wo-, 
men  to  a  life  of  flavery,  fecluded  from  the  free  anjoyment  of 
focial  plcafures.  Out  readers  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee 
the  inflances  that  are  produced  for  confirming  the  various  ideas 
of  perfcnal  beauty,  entertained  by  different  nations. 

*  Female  beauty,  is  always  feen  to  improve  about  the  age 
of  puberty  i  but,  if  we  fliould  attempt  to  drfine  in  what  this 
beauty  coofills  or  what  conllitutes  its  perfection,  welhouldfind 
nothing  more  difficult  to  determine.  Eyery  coui\try  hajs  its  pecu> 
Har  way  of  thinking,  in  this  refpedt ;  and  even  the  fame  country 
thinks  differently,  at  ditferent  times.  The  ancients  had  a  very- 
different  taftc  from  what  prevails  at  prefent.  The  eye-brows  join- 
ing in  the  middle  was  confiJered  as  a  ve^y  peculiar  grace,  by  Ti- 
bullus,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  charms  ut  his  mifircfs.  Narrow 
foreheads  were  approved  of,  and  fcarce  any  of  the  Roman  ladie* 
that  are  celebrated  for  their  other  pcrtcdions,  but  are  aUb  praifed 
for  the  reduefs  of  their  hair.  The  nole  alfo  uf  the  Grecian  Venus, 
was  fuch  as  would  appear  at  prefent  an  aftual  deformity  ;  as  it  fell 
in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  forehead,  without  the  Imallelt  fmking  be- 
tween the  eyes  ;  without  which  we  never  ke  a  face  at  prefent. 

•  Among  the  moderns,  every  country  Iccms  to  have  peculiar 
ideas  of  beauty,  'I  he  Perfians  admire  large  eye-brows,  joining  in 
the  middle  J  the  edges  and  Comers  of  the  eyes  are  tinftured  with 
black,  and  the  fize  of  the  head  is  tncreafed  by  a  great  variety  of 
bandages,  formed  into  a  turban.  In  lome  parts  of  India,  black 
teeth  and  white  hair,  are  deftred  with  ardour;  and  one  of  the 
principal  employments  of  the  women  <  f  Thibet,  is  to  redden  the 
teeth  with  herbs,  and  to  make  their  hair  white  by  a  certain  pre- 
paration. The  paflion  for  coloured  teeth  obtains  alfo  in  China, 
and  Japan  }  where,  to  complete  their  idea  of  beauty,  the  objeft  of 
delire  muft  have  little  eyes,  nearly  clofed,  feet  extremely  fmall,  and 
a  waift  far  from  being  rfiapely.  There  are  fome  nations  of  the  Ame-  - 
rican  Jndjans,  that  tiatten  the  heads  of  their  children,  by  keeping 
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tliem,  while  young,  fqueezed  between  two  boards,  fo  as  to  make 
the  vifage  much  larger  than  it  would  naturally  be.  Others  Aattea 
the  head  at  top  ;  and  others  llill  make  it  as  round  as  they  pofTibly 
can.  The  inhabitants  along  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  have  a 
very  extraordinary  tafte  for  beauty.  A  flat  ncfe,  thick  lips,  and  a 
jet  black  complexion,  are  there  the  molt  indulgent  gifts  of  Nature. 
Such,  indeed,  they  are  all,  in  fome  degree,  found  to  poffefs. 
However,  they  take  care,  by  arc,  to  encreafe  thefe  natural  defor- 
mities, as  they  Ihould  feem  to  us  ;  and  they  have  many  additional 
methods  of  rendering  their  perfons  Itill  more  frightfully  pleafing. 
The  whole  body  and  vifage  is  often  fcarred  with  a  variety  of  mon- 
ftrous  figures;  which  is  not  done  without  great  pain,i  and  repeated 
incifion  ;  and  even  fometimes,  parts  of  the  body  are  cut  away. 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  remark  the  various  arts  which  caprice, 
<ir  cuftom,  has  employed  to  diftort  and  disfigure  the  body,  in  or- 
d<r  to  render  it  more  pleafing:  in  fa6t,  every  nation,  how  barba- 
rous foever,  Ceems  unfatisfied  with  the  human  figure,  as  nature  has 
left  it,  and  has  its  peculiar  arts  of  heightening  beauty.  Painting, 
powdering,  cutting,  boring  the  nofe  and  the  ears,  lengthening 
the  one,  and  deprcffing  the  other,  are  arts  praftifed  in  many  coun- 
tries ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  admired  in  all.  Thefe  arts  might 
have  been  at  firft  introduced  to  hide  epidemic  deformities ;  cuftom, 
by  degrees,  reconciles  them  to  the  view  j  till,  from  looking  upon 
them  with  inditferencc,  the  eye  at  length  begins  to  gaze  with 
pleafure.' 

The  fifth  chapter  is  employed  on  the  Age  of  Manhood,  and 
is  chiefly  a  tranllation  from  M.  BufFon,  who  has  written  on 
the  fubje£l  with  great  abilities.  Wherever  Dr.  Gokifmith  dif- 
fcnted  from  the  opinion  of  his  author,  he  has  informed  his 
leaders  either  in  the  text,  or  by  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  obfervations  contained  in  this  chapter  are  fo  va- 
rious, that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them,  and  we 
muft  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  in  which 
we  may  afiure  them  that  they  will  meet  with  a  multitude  of 
entertaining  difqulfitions. 

The  five  fucceeding  chapters  treat  refpefllvely  of  the  follow- 
jng  fubjeifls,  viz.  Of  Sleep  and  Hunger ;  Of  Seeing ;  Of 
Hearing;  Of  Smelling,  Feeling,  and  Tafting  ;  Of  Old  Age 
and  Peath.  This  part  of  the  work  abounds  not  only  with 
fpcculations  properly  phyflcal,  but  with  many  obfervations  of  a 
political  and  moral  nature,  and  includes  much  entertainment 
on  a  multiplicity  of  curious  fubjeds  in  natural  hiftory. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  the  author  treats  of  the  Varieties 
in  the  Human  Race.  A  diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  tinflure  of  the  fkiu,  is  obfervable  in  the  natives  of 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  proceeding,  it  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  difference  of  climate,  their  food,  and  cuftoms. 
Thefe  varieties  have  been  divided  into  fix  diftin£l  clafles ;  the 
firft  comprehending  the  race  of  men  who  are  found  towards 
the  polar  regions  j  the  fecond,   the  Tartars,    including   the 
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greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  ;  the  third  is  the  fouih- 
crn  Afiatics ;  the  fourth,  the  negroes  of  Africa  ;  the  fifth, 
the  natives  of  America  ;  and  the  fixth  great  variety,  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Thefe  various  fpecies  of  mankind  are  here  accu- 
rately defcribed,  and  their  difference  is  yet  more  fully  deli- 
neated by  plates.  We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  chapter  on  this  fubjeft. 

*  That  wre  have  all  fprung  from  one  common  parent,  we  are 
taught,  both  by  reafon  and  religion,  to  believe  ;  and  we  have  good 
realon  alio  to  think  that  the  Europerins  rerembie  him  more  than 
any  of  the  rell  of  his  children.     However,  it  muft  not  be  concealed 
that  the  olive  coloured  Aliatic,  and  even  the  jet  black  Negroe,  claim 
this  honour  of  hereditary  refcmblance }  and  aflTcrt  that  white  men 
are  mere  deviations  from  original  perfedl ion.     Odd  as  this  opinion 
may  feem,  they  have  got  Lmr.aius,  the  celebrated  nituralilt,  on 
their  fide  }  who  fuppofes  man  a  native  of  the  tropical  climates,  and 
only  a  fojourner  more  to  the  north.     But,  not  to  enter  >nto  a  con- 
troverfy  upon  a  matter  of  a  very  remote  fpeculatiun,   I  think  one 
argument  alone  will  fuflicc  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  (hew  that 
the  white  man  is  the  original  (ource  from  whence  the  other  va- 
rieties have  /prung.     We  liave  frequently  fcen  white  children  pro- 
duced from  black  parents,  but  have  never  feen  a  black  oH'spring 
the  prod u<5tion  of  two  whites.     From  hence  we  may  conclndethat 
nvhitenefs  is  the  colour  to  which  mankind  naturally  tends  ;  for,  a» 
in  the  tulip,  the  parent  (lock  is  known  by  all  the  artificial  varieties 
breaking  into  it  j  fo  in  man,  that  colour  mult  be  original   which 
never  alters,   and  to  which  all  the  relt  are  accidentally  feen  to 
change.     I  have  feen  in  London,  at  dilferent  times,    two  white 
Negroes,  the  iflue  of  black  paren-s,   that  Icrved  to  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of    this  theory.     I  had  before   been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  whitenelsof  the  Megroe  (kin  was  a  dilcafe,  a  kind  of  milky 
whittnefs,  th-t  might  be  called  rather  a  leprous  crutt  than  a  na- 
tural complexion      1    was  taught  to  fnppofe  that  the  numberlels 
white  Negroes,  found  ia  various  parts  of  Africa,  the  white  men 
that  go  by  the  name  of  I.  hacrelas,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  white 
Americans,  near  the  Ilthnius  of  Darien,  in  the  Welt  Indies,  were 
all  as  (o  many  difeafed  perfons,  and  even  more  deformed  than  the 
blackell  of  the  natives.     But,  upon  examining  that  Negroe  which 
■was  laft  (liewn   in  London,  I  found  the  colour  to  be  exaflly  like 
that  of  an  Europeen ;  the  vifage  white  and  ruddy,  and  the  lips  of 
the  proper  rednefs.     However,  there  were  fuflicient  marks  to  con- 
vince me  of  itsdefccnt.     The  hair  was  white  and  woolly,  and  very 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  feen  before.    The  iris  of  the  eye  was  yel- 
low,  inclining  to  red  ;  the  no(e  was  flat,  exadly  refembling  that 
of   a  Negroe ;    and    the  lips  thick,    and  prominent*    No   doubt, 
therefore,    remained  of  the  child's   having  been   born  of  Negroe 
parents ;  and  the  perlbn  who  (hewed  it  had  atteftations  to  convmce 
the  moft  incredulous.     From  this  then  we  fee  that  the  variation* 
of  the  Negroe  colour  is  into  whitenefs,    whereas  the  white   are 
never  found  to  have  a  race  of  Negroe  children.    Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  all  thofe  changes  which  the  African,  the  Afiatic,  or  the 
American  undergo,  are  but  accidental  deformities,  which  a  kinder 
climate,  better  nouriflim'ent,  or  more  civilized  manners,  vrould,  in 
a  courfe  of  centuries,  vcrv  proba')ly,  remove.' 
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In  the  fubfequent  divifions  of  the  work,  the  naturalift  pre- 
fents  us  with  an  account  of  monfters,  mummies,  wax-works, 
&c.  His  obfervations,  in  thefe  fevera!  difquifitions,  are 
equally  entertaining  and  inftruftive,  and  he  has  frequently  en- 
livened them  with  hiftorical  anecdotes.  On  the  whole,  we 
raay  jufily  pronounce,  with  refpeft  to  the  part  of  the  work 
which  we  have  at  prefent  furveyed,  the  fame  eulogium  that 
was  beftowed  in  our  former  Review. 

[   To  be  concluded  in  our  next,   ] 

V»  The  Prefent  State  of  the  Britifh  Empire.  Comainifig  a  De- 
Jcription  of  the  Kingdoms,  Principalities^  Iflands^  Colonics^  Con- 
queftSy  and  of  the  Military  and  Commercial  Eftablijhments,  under 
the  Britifli  Crown,  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 
£y  the  late  rev,  John  Entick,  M.  A.  and  other  Gentlemen.  /« 
Four  Vols.  8'yo.  i/.  4;.  Law. 
IF  ever  fignal  induflry  and  labour,  in  the  fervice  of  the  pub- 
*  lie,  merited  approbation,  the  work  now  before  us  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  mod:  favourable  reception.  Such  an  ira- 
menfe  mafs  of  materials  is  collefled  into  thefe  volumes,  that 
the  title-page,  however  explicit,  conveys  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  iruiltiplicity  of  fubjeds  they  contain.  An  account 
of  the  whole  Britifti  conftitution,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  the 
origin  and  various  divifions  of  our  laws,  the  antiquity  and  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  every  tribunal,  from  the  parliament  down  to  the 
moft  inferior  court  in  the  nation,  are  here  fully  exhibited  to  the 
view.  The  various  branches  of  our  manufadures,  commerce, 
and  public  revenue,  are  copioufly  and  perfpicuoufly  developed. 
The  naval  and  military  departments  are  diflin(31y  delineated, 
the  origin  and  privileges  of  the  feveral  honorary  inllitutions 
related,  and  a  defcription  of  the  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  dominions,  live  minutefl:  and  moft  circumltan- 
tial  we  have  ever  feen,  is  here  prefented  to  our  obfervation. 
In  fhort,  feveral  p:ges  would  prove  infufficient  for  giving  a 
full  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  articles  comprehended  in  thefe 
four  volumes. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  not  be  expefted  that  we 
ihould  give  a  particular  derail  of  the  work.  We  Ihall  only 
obferve,  that  the  firft  volume  is  employed  on  the  more  gene- 
ral and  political  part  of  the  fubjcfts  abovernentioned,  that  the 
fecond  and  third  volumes  contain  an  account  of  all  the  coun- 
ties in  England,  ranged 'alphabetically  ;  and  that  the  fourth 
volume  prefents  us  with  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
colonies. 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  an  extraft 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume,  which  we  feleft  for 
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po  other  reafon  but  on  account  ot  its  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  largeft  part  of  the  work. 

•  The  Prefent  State  of  the  County  of  Bedford,  called  Bed- 
fordlhire. 

*  The  county  of  Bedford  t^kes  Its  name  from  the  town  of 
Bedford,  as  many  other  counties  in  this  kingdom  do  from 
their  chief  town.  And  it  is  otherwife  called  Bedfordlhire, 
i.  e.  the  divifion  or  diftridl  belonging  to  the  town  of  Bedford ; 
for,  whatever  conjeftures  have  been  formed  about  the  termi- 
nation (hire,  it  is  very  natural  to  clofe  with  that,  which  makes 
it  Cgnify  a  (hare,  part,  divifion,  or  diftrift. 

*  1  his  is  one  of  the  inland  counties,  and  one  of  the  leaft, 
containing  no  more  than  260,000  fquare  acres  of  land  ;  or 
about  fcventy-thrce  miles  in  circumference,  fituate  with  North- 
amptorlhire  and  Huntingdonfliireon  the  north  ;  Buckingham- 
fliire  en  the  weft ;  Herttordflure  on  the  South  Eaft,  and  Cam- 
bridgelhire  on  the  Eaft. 

'  Ihe  hundreds^  into  which  this  county  is  divided,  are 
(1)  Hodden;  (2)  Banford  ;  (n)  Wylly ;  (4)  Wixamtree  ; 
is)  Bigglefwade  j  (6)  Redbornftock  ;  (7)  Flit ;  (8)  Clifton; 
(9)  Manfliead. 

*  The  Oufe  is  the  only  river  that  can  be  properly  faid  to  wa- 
ter this  country  ;  which  entering  in  on  the  welt  fide  between 
Brayficld  and  Turvey,  takes  its  courfe  in  as  many  windings, 
as  meafure  ninety  miles  to  Great  Banford,  on  the  eaft  fide  ; 
and  then  runs  dire<niy  north,  till  it  leaves  BedfordOure,  and 
pafles  into  the  fenny  part  of  Huntingdonfliire,  at  St.  Neots. 
This  river,  in  its  courfe,  vififs  feveral  market  towns,  and  tuns 
through  the  midft  of  Bedt"f>rd  ;  which  is,  by  its  navigation,  of 
great  advantage  for  all  forts  of  carriage,  not  only  to  the  adja- 
cent parts,  but  to  the  Tea  coaft  at  Lynn  Regis.  But  there  arc 
two  more  rivers  that  deferve  our  attention,  viz.  the  Ivel,  which 
is  navigable  from  the  Oufe  to  Bigglefwade,  and  the  Arlefey, 
%vhich  falls  into  the  Ivel  near  Shetford.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  river  Lea,  that  fprings  up  near  Luton,  and  is  navigable 
from  Blackwall  in  Middlefex  as  high  as  Hertford. 

*  The  foil  of  this  country  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile ;  but 
more  remarkably  fo  on  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  which  arc  one 
continued  meadow.  The  other  parts  produce  fome  of  the  beffc 
wheat  and  barley  in  the  nation,  and  in  plenty :  and  the  reft  of 
the  land  is  covered  with  wood  and  fine  paftures.  It  is  alfo  re- 
markable for  feveral  curious  and  fcarce  plants,  amongft  which 
we  reckon  the  woad,  the  herb,  with  which  the  ancient  Britons 
ufed  to  paint  themfelves,  when  they  went  out  to  meet  their 
enemies,  in  order  to  put  on  a  fierce  and  terrible  alpefi ;  but 
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JK)w  more  advantageoufly  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  dying,  andf 
the  irtiprovemtnt  of  our  manufadlures.  A  good  foil  generally 
is  accompanied  with  a  good  air,  and  this  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  air  of  Bediordlhire,  which  is  very  temperate 
and  pleafant,  affording  both  delight  and  health  to  the  in- 
habitants. It  fends  two  knights  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  who  are  chofen  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
county. 

*  The  market  towns  are,  (i)  Ampthill ;  (2)  Bedford; 
(3)  BiggleCwade  ;  (4.)  Dunftable  ;  (5)  Leighton ;  (6)  Luton  ; 
{7)  Pottoni  (8)  Shefford  ;   (9)  Tuddington  ;  (10)  Wobourne, 

*  Ampthill,  anciently  called  Anthill,  is  pleafantly  fituated 
between  two  hills,  forty-three  miles  from  London,  and  enjoys 
a  good  market,  almoft  in  the  very  center  of  the  county.  Its 
agreeable  fituation  may  be  colledled  from  the  ancient  royal  pa- 
lace at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town.  It  was  built  by  Sir  John  Corn- 
V?all,  baron  of  Fanhope,  out  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  in  the 
French  wars,  during  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  forfeited  to 
the  crown  under  king  Edward  IV.  and  was  made  the  honour 
of  Ampthill  by  kirrg  Henry  VIII.  whofe  queen  Catharine,  af- 
ter the  fentence  of  divorce  paffed  upon  her  marriage,  chofc 
this  feat  for  rcfidence  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  King 
Charles  IF.  having  created  Robert,  Lord  Bruce,  Earlof  Aylef- 
bury,  and  viCcouiit  Ampthill,  beitowcd  this  feat  and  eftare  upon 
hini,  and  rrtade  him  hereditary  high  fteward  of  this  honour. 
But  now  it  is  in  poffcflion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  by  a  pur- 
chafe  made  about  twenty  years  ago. 

*  The  market  day  is  kept  on  Thurfdays ;  and  the  fair-days 
are  upon  the  fourth  of  May,  and  the  eleventh  of  December, 
for  cattle.     ■■■'•■■ 

-  *  In  this  iowii  is' a  free  fchool  for  thirteen  children,  and  an 
hofpital  for  ten  poor  men,  founded  by  Mr",  Scone,  principal  of 
New-Inn.        

*  Towards  the  South- caft  ftands  the  feat  of  the  moft  noble 
honfe  of  Grey',  late  duke  of  Kent;  to  the  northward  is  Hony- 
ton  Park,  or  Houghton  Compreft,  fo  called  from  the  ancient 
family  ot  the  Comprefts,  once  the  feat  of  the  countefs  of  Pem- 
broke, then  of  the  carls  of  Aylefbury,  and  purchafcd  by  the 
prefent  duke  of  Bedford,  and  given  by  him  to  his  Lue  fon  the 
marquis  of  Taviftock.  Here  is  a  capital  collcdtion  of  piftures : 
and  a  free-fchooil  of  good  reputation,  in  the  gift  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge :  and  near  to  this  place  are  feveral  large  pits 
of  about  fifteen  feet  diameter. 

*  Bedford,  the  county  town  (fituate  forty  miles  from  Lon- 
don) is  the  place  wliere  the  aflizes  are  kept,  and  is  a  moft 
pleafant  fituation  :  watered  by  theOufe,  which  interfefts  it  in 
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the  middle ;  is  very  populous  ;  well  built ;  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  larger  than  many  of  our  cities.  Here  are  five 
churches,  St.  John's  and  St.  Mary's  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river;  and  St.  Cuthbert*s,  St.  Pettr'^,  and  the  fine  edifice  of 
St.  Paul's  on  the  North.  Here  alfo  are  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-houfe,  a  Methodift  tabernacle,  and  an  elegant  Moraviaa 
chapel,  with  apartments  for  tlieir  brothers  and  fillers.  The 
town  is  united  by  a  handfome  and  ftrong  ftone  biidgc,  adorned 
with  two  gates,  intended  originally  for  defence.  The  river 
has  incroached  fo  much  on  the  land  near  this  bridge,  that  ic 
has  wafhed  away  a  chapel,  in  which  was  interred  the  famuus 
OfFa,   king  of  Mercia. 

'  The  government  of  this  town  is  in  a  mayor  and  twelve 
aldermen,  two  bailiiFs,  a  recorder,  two  chamberlains,  a  town- 
clerk,  and  two  fcrjeants,  who  have  a  very  large  eftate  to  fup- 
port  the  dignity  and  intereil  of  the  corporation,  and  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  maintain  the  charities  left  them  in  trull.  Here 
are  two  hofpitals  for  fick  and  lame  ;  a  free-fchool  founded  by 
Mr.  John  Harper,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth ;  an  hofpital  for  eight  poor  people,  founded 
by  Thomas  Chrifty,  e(q.  and  a  charity-fchool  for  forty  children, 
fupportcd  by  voluntary  fiibfcriptions. 

'  Here  are  kept  two  markets  weekly  ;  one  for  cattle  every 
Tuefday,  and  the  other  for  corn.  Sec.  every  Saturday.  The 
fairs  at  Bedford  are  kept  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  Lent,  on  the 
2  1  April,  5th  July,  21  Auguft,  iithOflobcr,  and  19th  De- 
cember, for  cattle  of  all  forts. 

•   This  is  the  beft  market  in  all   thefe  parts,  -for  all  forts  of 
provifions ;    and  much  frequented  by  higlers,  who  buy  up  here 
great  quantities  of  fowl,  butter,  tec,  for  the  Londpn  markets, 
to  which  they  run  in  a  few  hours.     Here  alfo  is  a  confider- 
ablc  trade  for  corn  to  be  carried   by  the  Oufe  to  Lynn  for 
tranfportation  ;   and  to   Hitchin  and  Hertford  by  land,   there 
being  great  quantities  of  the  befl  wheat  in  England  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood  :   and  for  coals,  which  fcrves  the  coun- 
try for  above  twenty  miles  round,  and  cheaper  than  in  London. 
*   This  town  gives  name  to   the  county ;    though  it  is  not 
agreed  amongft   the    critics   about    its    etymology,    or   from 
whence  we  are  to  takt;  its  own  name:    but  we  fiiall  adopt  that 
which  beft  aufwers  the  ahcient  charader  of  this  town  ;  and  de- 
rive it  from  bedician  forda,  a  Saxon  name,  fignify'iog  a  fortrefs 
upon  a  ford.      And  that  there  was  a  fortrefs  here  in  the  Saxon 
times  no  one  will  doubt,  who  recolleils  that  Cuthwolp   the 
Saxon,  carried  a  decifive  battle  againft  the  Britons  at  this  place,, 
and  that  OfFa  chole  it  for  his  burial  place. — It  gives  title  of 
duke  alfo  to  the  mod  noble  family  of  RufTcl ;  and  has  the  ■ 
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privilege  and  right  to  fend  two  reprefentatives  to  the  Kouf^ 
of  commons,  who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  that 
do  not  receive  alms ;  and  returned  b^  the  mayor  and  the  two 
bailiffs. 

*  The  corporation  has  obtained  an  aft  oiF  parliament  to  ap- 
propriate an  eflate  near  Red- Lion-Square,  Holbourn,  to  the 
portioning  out  maid-ferv'ants,  and  to  bind  out  boys  apprentices, 
and  to  other  charitable  ufes. 

'  At  Clapham,  two  miles  from  Bedford,  is  a  feat  of  the 
right  honourable  the  earl  of  Afhburham  :  and  thence  wellward 
two  miles  is  Oakley,  where  is  a  neat  feat  of  his  grace  tlie 
duke  of  Bedford. 

*  About  four  miles  from  Bedford,  in  the  road  to  Weiling- 
borough,  is  a  ftone  bridge  of  twenty  nine  arches,  called  Staf- 
ford-Bridge.' 

The  firft  volume  of  this  work  in  particular  contains  much 
iifeful  information  ;  and  the  other  three  prefent  us  with  fo  mi- 
nute an  account  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions,  as  can- 
not fail  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  mod  inquifitive  reader 
on  that  fubjefV.  Should  the  profit  arifing  from  this  publica- 
tion bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  pains  and  expence  with 
which  it  muft  have  been  executed,  we  need  not  hefitate  to  af- 
firm, that  it  would  prove  one  of  the  moft  lucrative  produc-. 
tiorts  of  late  years. 

VI.   The   Child  of  Nature  impronjed  hy    Chance.      A  Philofophical 
Novel.  ^  Afr.  Helvetius.  2  Fols.  izmo.  ^s./eived.  Becket. 

TF  it  be  commendable  t6  hold  forth  to  the  fail-  fcx,  as  warn- 
"*■  ings  againft  indifcretioh,  the  errors  of  others,  the  writer  of 
this  work  certainly  merits  praife.  The  knowledge  which  may 
be  acquired  from  a  perufal  of  it  is  fuch,  as  every  young,  at 
leaft  every  handfome  woman.  Ought  to  poffefs,  and  fuch  as 
many  acquire  by  fatal  experience.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  con- 
feffed,  that  the  piftures  are  drawn  with  a  luxurious  fancy,  and 
prudery,  it  is  probable,  will  condemn  them ;  but  they  are  too 
well  intended  to  be  neglefted  on  that  account.  We  fliall 
not  fcruple  to  give  a  fpeclmen  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed,  premifing  only,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  narrator,  Mifs  Ramfay,  deceived  by  the  protefta- 
tions  of  love  made  her  by  Sir  George  Lendall,  who  flopped 
at  an  inn  kept  by  her  mother,  liftens  to  his  promifes  of  mar- 
rying her,  and  expefts  to  be  lady  Lendall  in  a  very  few 
days, 

*  The  warmth  of  Sir  George's  expreflions  of  love,  and 
the  flattering  certainty  of  being  foon  his  wife,  had  fo  con- 
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ftantly  kept  my  fpirits  in  a  delightful  deliriuns,  that  my 
mind  was  under  the  abfolute  fway  of  my  heart,  and  would 
indulge  no  other  thought  than  that  of  my  approaching  happi- 
nefs.  I  was  abforbed  in  the  pleafing  dream,  and  juft  ftepping 
into  my  bed,  when  the  door  was  opened  on  a  fudden.  I 
turned  my  head  and  perceived  Sir  George.  Tiie  furprife  he 
caufed  kept  ire  forcibly  filent,  and  made  me  forget  the  fitua- 
tion  I  was  in.'  '  I  thought  dear  Fanny  you  was  reading,  I 
came  only  for  a  parting  kifs  * 

'  And  before  I  could  make  a  reply  he  was  in  my  arms. 
The  quicknefs  and  impetuofity  of  his  aflion  beggared  me  of  my 
ftrength  and  prefence  of  mind  ;  my  legs  bent,  and  I  tumbled 
down  upon  the  bed.  Sir  George  made  fuch  an  excellent  ufe 
of  my  fenfibility,  and  of  the  advantages  the  loofenefs  of  my 
tlrefs  gave  him,  that  I  foon  loft  the  thought  of  his  wrongs, 
and  of  the  danger  I  incurred  ;  at  laft,  his  extreme  audaciry, 
encouraged  by  icy  feeming  unwillingnefs  to  difpute  him  the 
viflory,  awaked  me  to  thefenfe  of  his  villany  ;  and  I  gathered 
from  it  fuch  powers  of  defence,  that  I  forced  him  to  an  igno- 
minious retreat.' 

•  Your  anger  is  juft,  dear  Fanny,'  faid  he,  falling  on  his 
knee  at  fonie  diftance  from  me,  '  had  I  my  fword  1  would  pu- 
iiifli  myfelf  for  the  odious  attempt  I  have  made  upon  you. 
The  lovely  fight  feduced  my  reafon — robbed  me  of  my  ho- 
nour— I  was  the  flave  of  the  mrft  fierce  paflion  that  ever 
raged  in  the  human  breaft — I  am  but  a  man — I  could  mak« 
no.  refiftance  againft  the  power  of  your  charms — I  am  really' 
innocent,  though  apparently  criminal — when  I  came  in,  my 
intention  was  not  to  offend — I  would  not  even  have  come  had 
I  known  the  fituation  you  were  in, — dear  Fanny,  forgive  a 
man  who  adores  you—  who  refpefls  your  virtue — who  is  in  an 
agony  of  giief  through  fear  of  your  contempt  of  hi;n — fay 
you  forgive — I  will  hot  rife — nor  ceafe  to  folicit  pardon  till  I 
have  obtained  it.'  The  reflections  1  made  at  that  time  will 
probably  difpleafe  the  virtuous  womanj  who,  having,  perhaps, 
no  other  merit  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  her  ac- 
tions, than  the  deformity  of  her  perfon,  atF^-dils  to  triumph 
over  the  feelings  of  nature.  .  My  vanity,  flattered  by  tlic  apo- 
logy of  Sir  George,  folicited  his  pardon,  and  obliged  me  to 
grant  it.     I  had  too  good   an  opinion  of  myfelf  not  to  think 

I  was  a  gainer  by  his  impertinence -not  to  think   it  would 

have  been  impolfible  for  him  to  aft  in  a  more  refj)eclful  n:an- 
ncr.  The  forrow  he  exprcfled  was  too  true  not  to  proceed 
from  his  heart.  Should  1  lofe  a  hufband  of  his  rank  through 
a  feverity,  which,  though  right,  I  might  be  juftified  not  to 
employ,  by  the  fingularity  of  the  circumftance,  and  his  palfion 
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for  me,  I  was  too  vain  and  prudent  to  be  fo  extremely  delicate 
and  fevere. 

*  Leave  the  room  this  moment,  Sir  George,  and  I  will  for- 
give you.* 

*  Charming  words — they  reftore  me  to  life — I  adore  your 
good  nature.  Dear  Fanny,  add  to  your  generofity  the  defire 
that  I  fliould   ftay  a   few  minutes  longer — I  will   flep  to  the 

window go  to  bed — I    give  you  my  word   and  honour  to 

be  as  decent  and   refpedful,  as  I   have  been   bold   and  pre- 
fumlng.' 

*  The  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  looks  he  darted  at  me, 
making  me  diffident  of  his  word,  I  infifted  upon  his  leaving 
me  immediately. 

*'  What,  afraid  ftill !  have  you  no  truft  in  my  honour  I 
Oh,  dear  Fanny,  do  you  already  defpife  me  fo  much?" 

*  And  he  walked  one  ftep  toward  me. 

•*  One  ftep  farther.  Sir  George,  and  I  will  call.*' 

*  His  file  nee  frightened  me. 

**  No  1"  exclaimed  he  on  a  fudden,  "  this  is  too  good,  too 
tempting  an  opportunity.  Fanny,  you  are  my  wife — I  am 
your  hultand — my  hand  will  to  morrow  alone  for  the  offences 
of  this  night." 

*  And  he  attempted  to  clafp  me  in  his  arms — I  fcreamed, 
hf  flopped. 

*•  Your  fear  is  vain  ;  your  mother  cannot  come." 
**  1  am  deceived — he  is  a   villain,"  faid  I  to  myfelf ;  and  I 
affumed  the  behaviour  prudence  pointed  out  diredlly  to  me. 

**  Stop,  Sir  George,  and  liftcn  to  me,  faid  I,  with  a  fenti- 
mcntal  accent,  I  love  you,  and  have  no  doubt  of  your  ho- 
nour. Though  yet  Fanny  Ramfay,  1  would  not  fcruple  to 
make  you  happy,  were  I  as  certain  of  not  being  furpriled  by 
my  mother,  as  1  am  of  your  keeping  your  word  to  me.  I 
cxpeft  her  every  minute  ;  cannot  you  contrive  how  to  prevent 
her  coming  here  to-night ;  tlien,  fccure  in  one  another's  arms, 
you  will  only  find  love  in  your  Fanny." 

*  And  I  gave  him  fuch  a  kifs  as  convinced  him  of  my  fm- 
cerity. 

"  I  have  already,  faid  Sir  George,  grown  indifcreet  by  his 
confidence  in  that  kifs,  bid  my  valet  de  chambre  to  find  pre- 
tences to  keep  her  below." 

♦*  Oh  the  villain,  the  villain  !"  This  I  muttered  within  my- 
felf. 

*'  Give  him  more  pofitive  orders,  dear  Sir  George  ;  I  would 
not  for  my  life  (he  fbould  find  you  here  with  me.  She  is  fond 
of  arrack  punch  \  ftie  will  not  refiit  the  temptation  ;  by  that 

means 
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means  only  we  can  be  free  till  morning.     Go  and  come  back 
immediately." 

•*  One  kifs  before  I  go.'* 

*  He  took  a  dozen. 

"  I  will  admire  every  cliarm.'* 

•  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  refufe. 

*  Sir  George  fo  prefumptuoufly  abufed  the  confent  he  had 
forced  from  me,  that  nature  prevailing  over  honour  and  anger 
in  my  bread,  I  fufFered  his  wanton  play,  and  connived  at  his 
audacious  attempts.  Sir  George  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  ufe  of  his  vidory.  At  the  very  minute  I  lay 
panting  in  his  arms,  favouring  bis  triumph,  rather  than  op- 
pofing  it,  he  difcreetly  declined  the  completing  my  defeat, 
that  he  might,  as  he  faid,  enjoy,  with  an  undiflurbed  delight, 
all  the  advantages  of  it. 

•  The  refpite  he  gave  reftored  me  to  my  reafon,  I  approved 
his  refolutioh,  and  he  went  away. 

•  The  door  was  immediately  locked  and  bolted,  and  I  ftepped 
into  my  bed,  curfing  my  fenfibility,  and  bewailing  the  cruelty 
of  my  fate. 

*  It  was  not  long  before  Sir  George  came  :  his  furprife  was 
as  great  as  the  hope  he  had  fondly  indulged.  He  begged, 
prayed,  intreated.  I  was  inflexible  and  filent.  "  What  a  fool 
have  I  been  ;'*  exclaimed  he  with  an  oath.  And  he  tiptoed  to 
his  room,  damning  me,  himfelf,  the  day  he  had  feen  me,  and 
the  credulity  that  had  deprived  him  of  happinefs.* 

In  the  fecond  volume  we  meet  with  fpecious  arguments  in 
favour  of  incontinence  ;  againd  the  fallacy  of  which  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  warn  our  fair  readers,  looking  upon  ourfelves, 
with  reipe^l  to  them  in  particular,  as  watchmen  engaged  to 
give  notice  of  whatever  is  likely  to  injure  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  their  falling  into  errors 
which  might  deftroy  that  peace  of  mind  which   cannot   eafily 

be  renewed.     Lady  B -'s  arguments   would  not   be  indeed 

erroneous  in  a  ftate  of  nature  \  but,  according  to  the  prefent 
political  fyftem,  and  the  ideas  we  acquire  by  education,  to 
adopt  her  notions  would  be  to  involve  ourfelves  in  a  train  of 
evil  confequences,  which  refledion  will  readily  point  out.  We 
(hall  fay  nothing  of  our  author's  op'nion  refpefting  the  al- 
lowance of  public  diverfions  on  Sundays,  which  one  of  his 
perfonages  reprefents  as  very  politic,  and  the  caufe  which  abroad 
retrains  people  within  the  bounds  of  decorum. 

The  tranllator,   from  an  apprehenfion,  at  hi /ays,  of  offend- 
ing weak  minds,  has  omitted   fuch   thoughts  of  his  author  as 
were   repugnant   to  the  commonly  received  notions   of  reli- 
gion. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  Off,  1774.  T  Though 
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Though  we  will  not  invalidate  this  plea,  we  may  obferve; 
that  had  it  not  been  for  a  difregard  to  a  fimilar  point  of  de- 
licacy, the  reformed  churches  might  have  Itill  been  involved  in 
fuperftition  and  ignorance. 

VII.  Iht  Hiftory  ef  Arfaces,  Prinee  of  BetHs.      Sy  the  Editor  of 
Chryfal.      2  Wj.    izmo,    5/.  ferxed.     Becket. 

"C^IGTA,  voluptatis  caufa,  fint  proxima  veris,  is  the  motta 
^  to  this  work  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  very  applicable,  a» 
feveral  of  the  adventures  related  are  far  from  being  confiftent 
with  probability,  if,  however,  they  be  on  that  account  th« 
Icfs  pleafing,  inftfudtion  (which  is  the  principal  einl  aimed  at) 
may  flill  be  conveyed  by  them. 

As  this  is  a  fenfible  performance,  we  arc  forry  to  fee  the  an- 
ther (probably  from  a  conformity  to  fafliionable  gravity)  fall- 
ing into  fuch  a  contradiflion   as  the  following.     Sclim  is  re- 
prefented  as  eorminctd  oi  having  committed  a  crime  in  quitting 
his  father's  houfe.     He  is  foon  after  made  prifoner  by  a  troop 
of  robbers,  and  on  a   divifion  of  the  cap.ives  made   in   th« 
expedition,    falls   to   the  lot  of  the  leader  of  the  troop,  by 
whom  he  is  appointed  to   the  loweft  offices  in  his  fqualid  re- 
tinue.    *  But  I  repined  not,  fays  he,  1  remembered  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  that  the  days  of  man  are  numbered,  and  the 
events  of  his  life  written   on  the  table,  which  ftandeth  before 
the  throne  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. — I  there- 
fore humbled   my felf  before  Heaven  ;  and  fubmitted  without 
reurmuring  to  its  decrees.'     Now,  if  the  events  of  his  life 
were  written  in  Heaven  before  they  came  to  pafs,  his  quitting 
his  father's  houfe  muft  have  been  predeftined,  and  could  not , 
be  a  crime ;  and  foon  after  we  are  taught  to  remember,  that 
*  though  the  days  of  man  are  numbered,  and  the  hour  of  his 
death  appointed  from  the  beginning,  the  manner  of  that  death 
depends  upon  himielf,  whether  in  infamy  or  glory,'  which,  if 
the  events  of  our  lives  are  written  in  Heaven,  or  predeftined, 
appears  to  iis  to  be  totally  contradidory. 

This  work  confifts  of  leifons  of  morality  taught  by  ex- 
amples. Ouf  author  conduds  his  hero  into  fevcral  parts  of 
the  world,  who  by  that  means  meets  with  inftrudors.  In  the 
Eaft  he  meets  with  a  bramin,  who  fets  the  condud  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  that  part  of  the  world  in  a  moft  unfavourable  light. 
In  fucli  a  light,  however,  as  we  very  much  fear  it  deferves  ; 
the  inftances  of  avarice  and  cruelty  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  authorizing  our  fufpicions.  •  Some  years  flnce,  fays 
the  bramin,  a  company  of  thefe  prowlers,  who  had  wandered 
acrofs  the  great  ocean,  from  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  weft, 
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!ant!ed  upon  our  coaft  in  want  and  wretched nefs  ;  the  hardinefs 
of  fiich  an  undertaking  ftruck  us;  we  received  them  with  hu- 
manity ;  we  relieved  their  neceflitic;,  and  gave  them  the  good 
things  of  our  land,  in  exchange  for  trifles  whofe  only  value 
arofe  from  tlieir  novelty. 

*  Nor  did  we  ftop  there.  Engaged  by  the  artifices,  and  re« 
fpefling  tlie  undaunted  Ipirits,  of  thofe  our  new  acquaintances, 
we  permitted  them  to  creel  habitations  on  our  coafts,  to  which 
they  might  bring  their  merchandizes  in  future  times,  and  from 
this  ill-judged  hofpitality  have  proceeded  all  the  miferies  which 
at  prefent  c-verwhelm  our  country,  and  will  probably  bring  it 
to  utter  ruin  in  the  end. 

*  The  account  which  ihefe  adventurers  gave  of  our  wealth, 
and  eafincfs  to  part  with  it,  at  their  return  home,  encouraged 
others  to  ninke  the  fame  adventure.  They  came  in  fucU 
numbers  as  ftiould  have  alarmed  a  juft  fufpicion  of  their  de- 
Hgn.  They  fortified  their  habitations  under  pretext  of  defence 
againft  injuries  never  intended  them  ;  but  in  reality  to  fecure 
their  depredations,  and  over  awe  our  fovereigns,  whom  they 
forced  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them  on  terms  of  equality. 

*  Since  that  time  their  conduft  hath  been  a  continued  feries 
of  the  moll  atrocious  crimes.  Hardier  in  their  nature,  they 
take  advantage  of  our  pufillanimity  and  weaknefs,  and  un- 
rcftrained  by  ihofe  obligations  which  are  the  fafeguards  of  fo- 
cicty,  the  aflurancc  of  juHice  and  peace,  they  break  througlx 
every  thing  which  would  oppofe  their  will,  and  laugh  at  one 
credulity  for  having  thought  them  capable  of  good  faith. 

*  They  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  The  hufbnndman  dares 
not  to  taftc  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  ;  the  artificer  to  fell 
the  work  of  his  harrd?,  without  their  permiHion ;  a  permifTion 
for  which  they  make  the  wretches  pay  fi  dearly  that  all  in- 
duftry  is  difcouragcd,  ard  the  bleflings  of  nature  turned  into 
the  fevcreft  curfe,  by  being  thus  with  held  from  thera,  though 
within  their  reach. 

*  Nor  are  their  outrages  confined  to  the  poor*;  they  make 
our  princes  pafs  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  lead  our  kings 
into  captivity,  to  extort  their  wealth  from  them.  How  long 
heaven,  in  its  wrath,  will  fuiFer  ihem  to  continue  this  flagi- 
tious courfe,  I  prefume  not  to  divine.* 

The  following  charadler  is  given  by  the  bramin  of  a  great 
man,  to  whom  Selim  was  to  be  introduced. 

*  The  manner  in  which  he  bears  his  prefent  elevation, 
Ihews  that  it  is  not  natural  to  him,  but  you  muft  not  form 
your  judgment  of  him  in  other  reljieils,  from  thence  ;  fev/  men 
exhibiting  a  ftronger  proof  that  fuperior  talents  are  far  from 
being  the  fole  property  ©f  the  fuperior  ranks  of  life. 
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'  Born  in  the  loweft  clafs  of  mankind,  and  bred  to  one  of 
the  meaneft  profeflions,  by  which  induflrious  poverty  ftrives  to 
earn  a  fcanty  fubfiftence,  he  has  raifed  himfelf  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  own  genius,  to  his  prefent  height  of  affluence  and 
power  ;  a  rife,  it  is  true,  to  which  his  principles  have  contri- 
buted little  lefs  than  his  abilities,  as  they  never  reftrained  him 
from  any  thing  by  which  he  could  propofe  advantage.  A  qua- 
lification common  to  almoft  all  the  men  who  have  been  ho- 
noured by  the  world  with  the  name  of  great. 

*  It  is  but  juftice  though  to  acknowledge  that  the  aflions 
by  which  he  has  thus  raifed  himfelf  have,  in  their  firft  effect, 
merited  from  his  fuperiors  (for  even  he,  high  as  he  holds  him- 
felf here,  is  no  more  than  the  fervant  of  fubjeds  in  his  na- 
tive country)  all  the  rewards  which  they  have  beftowed  upon 
him. 

*  But  if  we  ftrip  thofe  anions  of  the  blazonry  of  fuccefs, 
and  meafure  them  by  the  rules  of  public  as  well  as  private 
virtue  ;  we  fhall  find  that  by  blackening  ambition  with  per- 
fidy, corrupting  private  fidelity,  and  ftaining  vidory  with 
murder,  he  has  exceeded,  in  the  moft  nefarious  iniquity,  all 
the  ravagers  of  the  earth  who  have  built  their  greatnefs  upon 
the  miferies  of  mankind  ;  as  the  confequence  will  prove,  that 
inftead  of  giving  fanflion  to  fuch  crimes,  by  loading  him  with 
honours,  his  fuperiors  fliould  have  punifhed  him  with  the  moft 
ignominious  death,  to  have  given  permanency  to  the  very  ad- 
vantages he  has  acquired  for  them,  the  divine  vengeance, 
though  hitherto  fufpendcd,  being  now  ready  to  burft  in  thun- 
der on  their  heads  for  this  injufiice. 

*  His  aflbciates,  continues  he,  emulous  of  his  fuccefs  in 
amafling  wealtli,  but  incapable  of  etfefting  it,  as  he  had,  by 
aflions  at  the  fame  time  ferviceable  to  their  fuperiors,  have 
imitated  him  in  the  moft  flagitious  parts  of  his  condudl,  and 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  advantages,  which  they  drew 
from  this  country,  by  robbing  the  wrptched  natives  of  the 
means  of  fupplying  it ;  for  who  will  work  when  he  knows 
that  the  fruit  of  his  labour  will  be  raviflied  from  him. 

*  Of  this,  indeed,  they  feem  to  be  fenfible  themfelves,  but 
inftead  of  being  moved  by  that  ih\k  to  change  their  mea* 
fures,  they  have  only  changed  the  objed  of  them. 

*  Seeing  that  the  ruined  land  can  no  longer  fupply  mattct 
for  their  rapacity,  they  have  turned  it  againft  ,their  I'uperiors, 
whom  they  have  brought  to  the  verge  of  equal  ruin  by  a  pe- 
culation of  the  wealth  entrufted  to  their  care,  lavifliing  it  in 
creating  fortrefies,  to  guard  againft  impoflible  afiaults,  and 
maintaining  forces  to  fight  againft  enemies  who  do  not  exift, 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  appointing  each  other 
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to  all  the  lucrative  eir.ploymcnts  which  attend  armies,  and 
make  war  at  prefent  little  lefs  ruinous  to  the  viftors  than  to 
the  vanquiflied. 

*  Thus  one  is  to  fupply  materials,  another  to  fuperintend 
the  building,  this  to  provide  food,  that  cloathing  for  the  men, 
and  fo  on,  arms,  ammunition,  every  article  poflible  to  be 
wanted  by  an  army,  for  all  which,  as  they  are  to  pay  them- 
felves,  they  contrafl  in  the  greateft  quantities,  and  at  the 
highel^  rates,  which  mutual  connivance  can  venture  10  impofe 
upon  common  fenfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  jiot  one  of  them 
hath  the  remoteft  intention  of  fulfilling  fucli  contrads,  either 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  tilings  to  be  provided,  but 
fufFer  the  miferable  bands  of  robbers,  which  they  call  armies, 
to  ftruggle  with  all  the  feverities  of  climates  not  natural  to 
them,  and  the  want  of  every  convenience,  and  almoft  necef- 
fary  of  life,  if  they  cannot  plunder  them  from  the  defenccleft, 
and  therefore  more  miferable,  natives ;  iniquities  which,  how- 
ever glaring,  they  pradice  without  fear  of  punifliment,  the 
wealth  they  acquire  by  them,  enabling  them  to  laugh  at  juf- 
tice,  and  hold  the  laws  in  defiance,  in  their  own  country 
whither  they  return  to  enjoy  it,  and  make  room  for  another 
hungry  fct  to  purfue  their  Heps.* 

There  is  great  knowledge  of  mankind  difplaycd  in  this 
work,  which  therefore  does  not  derogate  from  the  reputation 
its  author  acquired  by  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea. 

VIII.  Tbt  Apology  of  Benjamin  Ben  Mordecai  to  bit  Fritndsy  for 
tmbracing  Chnfttanity,  in  ftveral  Lettert  to  Kiiflia  Levi,  Mer~ 
chant  of  Amftcrdam.  Letters  F.  ^1.  and  f-'II.  ^to.  61. 
Wilkie. 

'T*H1S  learned  writer  in  his  Fourth  Letter,  of  which  we  have 
■*•  given  an  account  in  January  laft,  undertook  to  prove, 
that,  according  to  the  Jewifh  prophecies,  the  Mefliah  ought,  to 
have  come  before  the  deftruflion  of  tlie  temple  and  the  city 
of  Jerufalem  ;  and  t!  at  the  prophecies  of  him  have  been  ful- 
filled in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  anfwers  in  every  ref- 
pcifl  the  prophetic  charadler  oF  the  Mefliah,  and  can  be  no 
other,  if  thefe  prophecies  be  true. 

in  the  Fitth  Letter,  finding  it  necefljry  to  lay  dovyn  a  clear 
and  didinfl  notion  of-thi>fe  principles  and  criteria,  by  which 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  to  be  examined,  he  con- 
liders  the  nature  of  man,  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  me- 
thod of  his  moral  government  over  mankind,  as  far  as  the 
prefent  fubjefl  is  concerned  ;  and  endeavours  to  clear  the 
fcripturedodrine  of  the  fall,  and  a  mediatorial  redemption,' 
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from  fome  of  the  falfe  reprefentations  of  its  fi  lends  and   its 
enemies. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fall  his  opinion  is  this :  that  eternal 
life  depended  on  the  behaviour  of  Adam  ;  that  death  Was 
introduced  by  fin  ;  that  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  intima- 
tion of  Adam's  natural  immortality  ;  but  confider  his  ex- 
iftence  as  dependent  on  the  tree  of  life  ;  tliat  the  death 
which  was  threatened  was  not  an  eternal,  but  only  a  tempo- 
ral  death  ;  that  the  human  facuhies  were  not  depraved  by  the 
fall ;  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  fin  did  not  defcend  on  his  pof- 
terity  ;  and  that  death  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  wife  and  mer- 
ciful appointment  uj)on  the  introdu(fticn  of  fm. 

He  proceeds  to  confider  upon  what  principles  the  redemp- 
tion from  death  may  be'founded,  and  refutes  the  opinion  of 
thofe  Chriftian  writers,  who  fuppofc,  that  God  has  not  the 
power  ttt  forgive  fins  freely,  or  without  the  punifhment  of  the 
finner,  or  of  a  mediator  in  his  ftead.  He  then  endeavours  to 
anfwer  this  objeflion  of  the  deifts  that  God  cannot  forgive 
fins  by,  or  for  the  fake,  or  at  the  interceflion  of  a  mediator. 

One  of  his  obfervations  upon  this  head  is  as  follows  :  *  If  • 
God  can  fhew  kindnefs  to  mankind,  independent  of  their  me- 
rit, he  can  certainly  fiicw  the  fame,  or  greater  kindnefs  to 
them,  if  it  fhould  in  any  degree  promote  the  joy  or  honour 
of  his  fon,  whom  he  loves  and  erteem.s  :  and  therefore 
God  may  advance  the  joy  and  honour  of  Chrift,  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  in  any  other,  that  would  be  equally  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  mankind  may  be  blcfrcd  for  thd  fake  of  Chrift,  in- 
dependent of  their  own  merit ;  and,  if  Chrift  fiiould  petition 
Inch  a  blefiing  to  them,  as  a  favour  and  reward  to  himfelf, 
the  grant  might  be  in  anfwer  to  his  petition.' 

In  the  Sixth  Letter,  the  author  undertakes  to  prove,  I. 
That  the  original  defign  of  God  from  the  beginning  was,  to 
bring  all  good  men  to  falvation,  by  his  fon  Jefus  Chrift ;  and 
that  the  firll  caufe  and  mover  in  this  gracious  defign  was  the 
free. grace  and  love  of  God  ;  2.  That  this  falvation  hath  been 
carried  on  through  all  difpenfatioiis  from  the  beginning,  and 
condu6led  by  the  miniftraiion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  under  different 
names  and  charatters,  cither  immediately  in  perfon,  or  by  his 
angel  or  angels ;  and  3.  That  the  efficient  caufe  or  means, 
by  which  the  falvation  of  men  will  be  cotnpleted,  will  be  the 
exercife  of  thofe  godlike  powers,  of  raifing  the  dead,  forgiv- 
ing fin,  and  giving  eternal  life,  which  were  conferred  on  Jefus 
Chrift,  by  the  Father,  in  reward  of  his  humiliation,  fuffer- 
ings,  and  death. 

The  Seventh  Letter  is  an  Appendix,  containing  an  expla- 
nation of  fome  texts  of  Scripture,    which  have  been   mif- 
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tinderftood  ;  and  an  anfwer   to  fome  objeftions,  which  hav.e 
been  urged  againft  the  Chriftian  fcheme. 

The  firft  point  which  the  author  endeavours  to  eftabliih  is 
fhe  difference  between  punilhment  and  fuffering,  and  the  ab- 
ibrdity  of  fuppofing  Chrift  to  have  been  punijhtd  for  the  fins 
©f  man.  The  Scriprure-piirafe  of  imputing  righteoufnefs, 
which  fome  writers  have  fo  grofly  perverted,  means,  he  fays, 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  forgivenefs  of  fins. 

If  it  be  afked,  upon  what  grounds  the  ChriftiaRs  have 
founded  the  ftrange  opinion  of  vicarious  puniihment,  io  dero- 
gatory to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture,  our  author  replies :  they  have  founded  it 
upon  figurative  expreffions  taken  literally.  The  dodrine, 
which  we  fvnd  in  the  gofpels  and  epiftles  is  this  :  that  the 
blood  of  Chrilt  was  flicd/«»r  many  ;  hu  gave  himfelfyir  us;. 
he  was -delivered y<7r  our  o&cBces,  Zt-c.  tkre  the  queftion  isj 
in  what  fenfe  thcfc  things  were  done  y#r  us,  and /'^r  many  ? 
yiTip  r[\i.uvt  -ffSf/  TsAAtuf.  a/[i  ToAAar,  &c.  If  the  true  doc- 
trine be,  that  thefe  tilings  were  done  upon  our  account^  or  for 
our  ad'vantagt,  the  word /or  will  have  the  fame  fenfe  in  all  tl*c 
texts:  but  if  the  doclrine  be,  that  they  wcmc  Aon^  infitaJ  6/^ 
the  fenle  of  the  word  will  not  be  the  fame  in  the  different 
texts  ;  but  muft  be  greatly  varied.  For  Chrift, could  not  be 
delivered  injitad  of  our  offences^  nor  die  injieud  «/^  us :  for  if 
he  did,  we  Ihould  not  die  ourt'elves.  Nor  could  he  be  our  palF- 
over,  facriticcd  for  us,  in  our  /lead:  for  we  were  never  (fiu- 
tenced  to  be  facrificed  ;  and  the  paffover  was  not  a -fin  otfcr-, 
ing  ;  and  therefore  thefe  things  could  not  happen  in  o\xx  fcad^ 
but  only  U|K)n  our  account^  and  for  our  advantage. 

If  any  ftrels  be  laid  upon  the  Greek  prepofitions,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  Chrift  fuffered  •v'tsJ  ;'iw<yv,  Jer  us^  fo  we  alfo  are 
Ctid  to  fuffer  J-rsp  duf]^,  for  him,  i'liil,  i.  29.  not  injtead  of 
him,  but  upon  his  account.  We  alfo  fuffer  S'ia.  S'lKettosvvnVf 
»i0t  inftead  of  righteoufnefs,  but  on  account  of  it,  1  Pet.  iii. 
14.  So  <uipt  is  ufed,  Afls  xxvi.  7.  and  a.v]t.  Mat,  v.  38.  an 
eye  for,  or  on  account  of  an  eye.  Mat.  xvii.  27,  &c. 

If  it  be  ariked,  how  Chrift  was  a  ranfom,  and  a  facrifice, 
our  author  ihews  at  large,  that  he  could  not  be  fo  in  a  literal, 
but  only  in  a  figurative  ienfe. 

The  word  jAstDip/sj',  which  is  falfely  tranflated  prepitiaticH, 
pvOm.  iii.  25.  fignifies  the  mercy- feat,  defcribed  Exod.  xxv, 
17—22.  Chrilt  is  called  the  mercy- feat  from  the  very  nature 
©f  his  office,  which  was  to  declare  the  righteoufnefs  of  God, 
for  the  remiffion  of  fins  paft,  through  his  forbearance. 

*  And  upon  this  account,  bccaufe  we  receive  from  him  re- 
pifllon  of  fins,  wjiich  was  the  effeft  of  the  fin-offerings,  wit.|> 
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tegard  to  legal  uncleannefs,  and  the  purifying  of  the  flefil,  be 
is  called  by  St.  John  'iKiKj-uo^i  which  properly  fignifies  a  fin- 
offering,  and  IS   tranflated   a  propitiation. 

•  By  forgiving  the  fins  of  men,  upon  their  repenting  and 
entering  into  the  church  of  God,  he  is  faid,  iKAffKiff^Ai  rett 
dfji.etp'jisc.f,  to  appeafe  fin,  or  to  take  away  the  Iting  or  poifon- 
Gus  quality,  or  bad  etfefts  of  fins. — Thefe,  and  the  like  ex- 
preflions  are  only  figurative  and  parti<il  reprefenrations  of  that 
great  truth,  thst  Chrift  is  conftituted  the  lalvation  of  God,  to 
give  repentance  and  forgivenefs.  Rom.  iii.  25.  Adls  v.  31. 

*  Chrift,  continues  our  author,  was  not  literally  a  ran/em  ; 
but  he  received  power  to  ran/cf/i,  or  deliver  from  fin  and  death*. 
He  did  not  pay  the  debt,  but  he  received  power  to  forgive  it. 
He  was  not  punifhid^  but  \\c  fufferej,  anJ  thereby  gained  power 
.to  remit  the  punifhment.  His  deatli  was  not  an  atonement, 
in  the  fenfe  of  that,  which  influences  God  to  fave  ;  but  as  the 
means  by  which  God  faves.  And  he  did  not  reconcile  God 
to  the  world,  for  God  was  never  at  enmity  with  it,  for  he 
loved  the  world;  but  he  reconciled  the  world  to  God,  by 
gaining  it  over  to  the  worfhip  of  God,  and  the  pradice  of 
righteoufnefs.  And  in  this  fenfe  all  thefe  figurative  expref- 
fions  are  confiftent ;  and  Chrift  may  be  faid  to  be  a  ranfom, 
and  a  facrifice,  and  an  atonement,  and  yet  our  fins  to  be  for- 
given/r«/y,  without  the  payment  of  any  equivalent,  or  fa- 
tisfadlion  for  it.' 

Among  other  expreflions  in  Scripture,  alluding  to  the  Jewifli 
ceremonies,  and  preflTed  ioto  the  fervice  of  vicarious  punifh- 
ment, is  the  following  :  Ifaiah  fays,  *'  He  hath  ^or;?*  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  fbrrows,''  that  is,  according  to  fome  inter- 
preters, he  was  charged  with  our  fins,  and  punifhed  for  them. 
Bur,  our  author  rightly  obfervesi,  that  St.  Matthew  interprets 
them  of  his  curing  the  fitk  and  weak ;  for  having  faid,  he 
healed  thofe  that  were  fick,  he  adds,  *'  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled, which  was  fpoken  by  Ifaiah  the  prophet,  he  took  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  ficknefies."  Now  if  the  taking  our 
infirmities  and  bearing  our  ficknefies  does  not  mean  the  fuf- 
fering  our  infirmities  and  ficknefies  in  himfelf,  but  only  the 
bearing  them  away  or  removing  them  from  us,  then  the  bear- 
ing our  infirmities  may  alfo  be  underftood  to  fignify  no  more 
than  the  removing  away  from  us  our  fins  and  iniquities  by  for- 
givenefs.    When  it  is   faid,  that  our   fins  were  ♦'  laid  upon 

*  Dr.  Sykes,  with  whom  our  author  generally  coincides  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  phrafes  relative  to  the  redemption,  ob- 
fcrves,  that  there  are  above  fifty  inftances  in  the  Old  Tellament, 
where  the  word  Xutjow,  to  ranfom,  means  barely  to  deliver,  with- 
out any  price  or  ranfom  paid,    Redempt.  p.  261. 

him," 
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him,"  it  muft  be  underftood  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  when  the 
apoftle  direfts  us  to  "  caft  all  our  care  upon  God,"  or  when 
the  pfalmift  fays,  '*  caft  thy  burthen  upon  the  Lord."  Where 
it  does  not  mean,  that  God  ftiall  be  made  anxious  with  our 
carts,  and  feel  the  weight  of  our  burthens,  but  merely  that 
he  fliall  take  them  away  from  us.  And  thus  the  word  is  un- 
derftood in  many  places  of  fcripturc. 

The  benefit  of  Chrift's  death  are  by  feme  thought  to  be  con- 
fined to  Chriftians ;  but  this  writer  proves,  that  Chrift  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men.  See  Tim.  iv.  10.  1  John  ii.  z.  Rom> 
ii.  6,  Sec. 

It  is  objefted,  that  our  faivation  does  not  depend  upon  our 
anions,  but  our  faith  ;  and  the  following  text  is  quoted  :  '*  he 
that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  fliall  be  faved  ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  ftiall  be  damned."  To  ftiew  the  futility  of  this 
objcdlion,  the  author  proves,  from  the  reafon  and  nature  of 
things,  that  virtuous  aftions  are  fuperior  to  faith,  and  that 
the  text  here  cited  does  not  relate  to  a  future  judgment,  but 
to  the  admifllon  of  the  Chriftian  converts  into  the  church  of 
Chrift  on  earth  *. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  letter  is  employed  in  anfwering 
fome  deiOical  objcd\ions,  drawn  from  the  late  and  partial 
communication  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  in  explaining  the 
Scripture  fenfe  of  the  word  myftery  ;  in  evincing  tlie  credi- 
bility of  the  Cliriftian  religion,  &c. 

To  this  letter  is  fubjoined  a  poftfcript,  on  miracles,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Mr.  Hume.  That  writer  having  defined  a  miracle  to 
be,  "  a  tranfgrefiion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  by  a  particular  vo- 
lition of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  intcrpofition  of  fbme  invifible 
agent,"  our  author  obferves,  that  there  is  not  one  miracle 
mentioned  in  the  whole  Scripture,  that  can  be  proved  to 
agree  with  this  definition;  that  the  la'.\s  of  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  laws  o\'  God,  are  never  faid  to  be  tranfgreffed 
by  a  miracle,  in  any  one  of  the  facred  writers,  nor  any  thing 
like  it  once  intimated  ;  but  that  the  diretfl  c.ntrary  api>cars  in 
the  account  of  every  miracle,  which  is  particularly  defcribed, 
the  caufe  being  adequate  to  the  eff'eft,  accordin:;  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  all  of  them,  wherever  either  any  material  inftru- 
ments  are  ufed,  or  the  natural  and  immaterial  powers  of  fpi- 
ritual  beings  exerted. 

The  publication  now  before  us  completes  the  author's  dc-* 
fign  ;  which  was  to  fliew,  that  Chriftianity  is  a  revelation  con- 
fiftent  with  the  Old  Teftament,  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
nature  of  man  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  plain,   regular,  and  con- 

•  See  alfo  Mark  iv.,i».  Matt.  ix.  a.  a».  xvi.  19.  John  ax.  18. 
▼.  94.     XX.  23. 

fiftent 
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frftcnt  plan  of  divine  ceconomy,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  carried  on  by  the  minifiration  of  the  angel 
©f  the  covenant,  who  led  the  Ifraelites  through  the  wildernefs. 
In  tiiis  work  he  has  Ihewn  great  learning,  acutenefs,  and 
judgment.  He  has  accurately  examined  the  various  opinions 
among  Chriftians,  concerning  the  nature  and  perfon  of  Jefus 
Chrift ;  and  very  ably  fopported  an  hypothtfis,  which  feems 
to  be  the  moft  probable  of  any  that  has  been  propofed.  He 
has  given  us  a  rational  idea  of  the  fall,  of  predeftination, 
eledion,  imputed  righteoufnefs,  atonement,  falvation  by  faith, 
and  many  other  points,  on  which  the  generality  of  theological 
writers  have  advanced  fonae  of  the  grofl'eft  abfurdities. 

■  T' 

IX.   A  Nenv   Syjivn    of  Hujbandry.     By  C.  Varlo,   Efq^.     3  W/, 
%njo.     \<;^i.   {Concluded from  Vol.  y>.yiy^V\\.  p.  \lo.\     Bew. 

TN  Chap.  VI,  tl>e  author  treats  of  bogs,  in  which  he  de- 
•*  livers  Ibme  fenfible  obfervations  copied  from  other  writers. 
In  phap.  VII.  he  proceeds,  in  his  unconnedled  manner,  to  the 
management  of  beans ;  in  which,  inftead  of  recoin mending  the 
noble  hufbandry  of  that  pulfe  praftifed  in  Kent,  he  diredls  the 
old  barbarous  fyflem  of  blendings ;  that  is,  peafe  mixed,  and 
which  exclude  the  hand-hoe.  He  fays,  clay  land  is  beft  for 
ibem,  yet  direds,  p.  133,  two  ploughings,  which  op  fuch  ^ 
foil  is  utterly  imprafticable. 

Chap.  XI.  XII.  are  taken  up  with  qua^k  receipts  for  the 
cure  of  all  evils  which  can  befal  a  hoffe,  cow,  or  flieep  ;  we 
call  them  quack  receipts,  becpufe  the  infallibility  afcribed  to 
them  mufl  flagger  the  belief  of  every  reader. 

In  Chap.  XIII.  we  have  as  curious  a  fpecimen  of  our  au- 
thor's abilities  as  in  any  other  part  of  his  work.  It  is  on 
making  hay.  He  recommends  the  practice  diredlly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  neig1^bourhood  of  London  ;  where  hay  is  made 
in  a  perfeflion  to  which  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  ftrang-. 
ers  :  he  direcls  that  it  fiiould  after  cutting  lie  two  days  to  wi- 
ther in  the  fwarth  without  ftirring,  and  if  rain  comes  it  is  to 
be  turned  and  lie  as  long  :  this  is  the  true  Yorkfhire  fyftera  of 
barbarity,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  the  farmers  of  that  country, 
and  which  is  alfo  a  proof  that  they  know  no  diftinflion  be- 
tween clover  from  which  the  leaf  falls  in  ftirring,  and  grafs 
from  which  it  does  not  fall. 

In  Chap.  XIV.  our  author,  in  his  ufual  train  of  connec- 
tion, jumps  from  hay  to  madder  ;  but  this  chapter  is  fo  replete 
with  vulgar  errors,  with  pradlices  long  fince  condemned,  and 
in  which  the  experience  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  greateft  mad- 
der planter  in  the  kingdom,  is  diieflly  contrary  to  him,  that 

we 
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we  dull  beftow  no  more  time  on  this  part  of  his  work.  He 
tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  you  may  draw  as  many 
plants  as  you  pleafe  from  the  crop  without   injury   to  it.     A 

very  pretty  piece   of   intelligence  ! He  likevvife  gives    us 

liis  trials  of  green  madder,  p.  201,  in  juft  fuch  a  ftyle  as  you 
would  expeft  if  no  perfon  had  ever  done  it  before  him.  Let  this 
frivolous  writer  turn  to  M.  d'  Ambourney,  and  there  he  will 
find  experiments  on  madder  ufed  green  ;  and  which  deferve 
at  leaft  as  much  attention  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Varlo. 

In  Chap.  XV.  the  author  turns  politician,  and  recommends 
to  the  Trifh  legiflature  the  turning  ftock  farms  into  arable 
ones ;  and  attributes  all  the  mifery  of  Ireland  to  thefe  farms; 
as  if  the  Irifti  farmers  did  not  better  know  their  intereft  in  a 
country  where  there  is  a  conflant  exportation  of  beef,  than  this 
itinerant  advifer.  And  all  this  is  upon  his  word,  that  every 
acre  will  give  ten  pounds  produce  in  com.  ^Ybat  are  we  ta 
think  of  fuch  accoui^ts  ? 

In  Chap.  XVI.  &c.  we  find  flax  treated  of,  but  nearly  in 
his  ufual  un(atisfa£lory  manner;  thous^h  this  be  a  fubjed 
which  demands  more  than  any  other  we  know,  a  thorough 
attention,  as  there  is  not  a  book  in  our  language  that  fuffi- 
cicntly  illuftrates  it.  Mr.  Young's  works,  which  contain  fb 
much  information  on  other  matters  are  exceedingly  defkient 
in  this.     The  article  htmp  concludes  fbt  volume. 

Vol.  Ill,  is  opened  with  potatoes.  It  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate to  be  obliged  to  condemn  many  things  we  meet  with  itt 
this  work,  but  Mr.  Varlo's  fyftem  of  laying  a  handful  of  dung 
to  every  potatoe  flice,  is,  we  (hall  venture  to  afTert,  a  mofl  rai- 
ferable  fyftem  of  trifling,  which  totally  deflroys  the  id«a  of 
making  the  potafoe  crop  a  rich  dunged  fallow  for  the  follofr-^ 
ing  crops. 

In  Chap.  II.  we  have  a  method  of  planting  with  the  plough  ; 
in  which  dung  is  reckoned  at  12s.  an  acre.  Is  the  author  fe- 
rious  ?  or  are  fuch  accounts  obtruded  upon  the  public  as 
mere  matter  of  fport  and  amufement  I  This  feries  of  trifling 
continues  through  Chap,  III.  IV.  and  V.  In  Chap.  VI.  we 
arc  advifcd  to  plant  wafle  whin  land  with  potatoes.  The 
fcheme  appears  plaufible  ;  but  whether  it  would  fucceed,  we 
cannot  determine  from  his  experience,  for  he  calculates  the 
crop  only  at  an  hundred  bufliels. 

In  Chap.  XV^II.  we  have  vetches  treated  of,  but  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  reft  of  his  direflions.  The  man  who 
could  write  a  chapter  on  winter  vetches,  and  never  once 
mention  the  pradice  of  foiling,  muft  know  little  of  huf- 
bandry. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  VIll.  rX.  X,  XI.  are  on  clover,  upon  which  head 
the  author  writes  in  a  very  fuperficial  manner,  and  takes  no 
proper  care  to  caution  his  readers  againft  fowing  it  with  ie- 
iond  and  third  crops  of  corn. 

In  Chapter  XII.  and  XIII.  our  author  treats  of  lucerne,  but 
lie  does  it  in  a  ftring  of  vulgar  errors,  and  does  not  even  pre- 
tend that  he  has  any  experience  to  be  his  guide.  We  Jhall 
therefore  difmifs  this  chapter  with  the  remark,  that  little  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid  to  what  he  fays  on  this  fubjed. 

Sainfoin  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  XlVth.  In  this  he  fays  ex- 
prefsly  there  is  little  difference  in  the  management  of  this 
graft,  and  lucerne  and  clover ;  than  which  he  can  hardly  af- 
fert  a  greater  error.  Chap.  XV.  he  dedicates  to  rye  grafs, 
telling  us  a  farmer  cannot  fow  a  better  crop,  efpecially  on  wet 
clay  land.  The  contrary  is  certainly  the  fad — a  farmer  can- 
iwt  fow  a  worfe  crop,  efpecially  on  wet  land. 

Pafling  Chap.  XVI.  on  burnet,  which  contains  nothing,  we 
come  to  his  enquiries  into  manures ;  there  he  tells  us,  p.  99, 
that  the  more  fait  a  manure  contains,  the  richer  it  is.  At 
page  104.  he  calls  it  the  mother  of  manure,  which  is  fo  far 
from  being  fad,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  experiments  on  fait 
prove  it  to  be  mifchievous.  Of  marie  he  fays  he  knows  land 
that  has  given  after  that  manure,  fifteen  good  crops  running, 
without  the  leafl  caution  againfl  cropping  land  in  fuch  man- 
ner; he  ought  to  have  added,  that  the  farmer  deferved  great 
reprehenfion  for  taking  tbofe  crops.  He  recommends,  p.  J02, 
harrowing  in  foot  with  corn,  when  fown,  inftead  of  making 
it  a  top  dreffing  for  wheat  in  March  ;  which  is  fuch  a  blunder 
that  a  man  of  experience  could  not  hive  made.  At  p.  107  he 
fays  160  bufliels  of  lime  is  fufficient  for  the  worft  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  if  fo,  why  do  they  lay  on  5  or  600  in  Derbylhire,  of  the 
itrongeft  lime  in  England. 

At  p.  115  he  tells  us  he  is  naturally  of  a  charitable  dif- 
pofition  ;  what  has  this  piece  of  vanity  to  do  with  his  huf- 
bandry  ?  •    , 

in  Chap.  XX.  he  does  not  properly  diftinguifli  foils,  and  he 
gives,  as  others  have  done,  a  preference  to  loamy  clay  above 
loamy  fand,  tho'  the  latter  is  much  the  better  foil.  At  p.  135 
he  tells  us,  that  marie  is  much  negleded  in  Norfolk.  Does 
the  author  know  where  it  is  mere  uled  ?  Surely  he  flept  while 
in  that  county.  His  recommendation  to  marie  or  clay  upon 
the  fed,  rather  than  on  fallow,  is  very  juft. 

In  Chap.  XXIV.  and  XXV.  he  treats  of  peafe  ;  but  offers 
nothing  worthy  of  attention,  and  feems  to  be  very  ignorant  of 
the  late  improvements  in  this  culture.  From  hence  to  the 
fend  of  Chap.  XXXVIII.  he  treats  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 

&c. 
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ire.  and  through  his  direflions  for  their  cultivation  he  fiiews 
no  acquaintance  with  numerous  improvements  which  are  al- 
ready before  the  public.  Next  follows  ftrange,  unconneaed, 
incoherent  chapters,  dialogues,  trench- ploughing,  &c.  and 
after  this  a  chapter  on  thin  fowing,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
recommend  fetting  wheat  grain  by  grain.  Romantic  pro- 
jcds,  and  inconfiftent  with  ceconomical  experience. 

Chapter  XLII.  contaius  a  calendar  for  the  farmers,  whiQJi 
is  ufelefs  as  being  incomplete.  We  come  next  to  an  appen- 
dix on  adding  farm  to  farm,  in  which  he  fays  nothing  in 
a  bad  caiife  that  has  not  been  faid  twenty  times  before ; 
alfo  a  chapter  on  the  dog-a£l ;  others  on  weiglits  and  mea-> 
fures,  &c.  but  none  of  them  deferve  much  attention.  He 
has,  however,  one  obfcrvation  we  (hall  quote.  •  Few  men  have 
travelled  in  England  more  than  [  have  done,  and  I  have  made 
my  remarks  very  minutely  ;  upon  the  looking  over  of  which* 
and  comparing  my  journal  wiih  all  the  obfervations  and  com- 
putations I  can  make,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is 
daily  a  great  increafe  of  people.'  We  are  glad  to  hear  thi$ 
opinion,  and  heartily  wi(h  it  may  be  true. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Varlo  has  travelled  and  made  expe- 
riments to  a  very  poor  purpofe,  for  as  his  experiments  are  by 
no  means  authenticated,  no  conclufions  can  be  drawn  from 
them.  His  travels  are  very  trivially  regiftered  ;  (6  that  al- 
though we  have  no  doubt  but  he  really  did  travel,  yet  the  book 
does  not  give  much  fatisfadion  on  this  point ;  and  has  not 
the  leall  claim  to  the  title  of  a  New  Syflem. 


X.  Th*  Lmdyt  Traveli  into  Spain  ;  tr,  «  Genuint  Rtlatitn  0/  the 
Rtligian,  La'ws,  Ccmmerctt  Cujiomi,  and  Manitert  of  that  Coun- 
try, turitUH  by  the  Countifi  tf  Danois,  tn  a  Series  of  Letters  t» 
a  Friend  ai  Paris.     2  f^els,  i2iaM.   bs.     Davies. 

A  N  Englifli  tranflation  of  thefe  Travels  was  firft  publifhed 
***•  in  this  country  upwards  of  feventy  years  ago,  under  the 
aufpices  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.  The  novelty  and  merit  of  the 
work  required  the  aid  of  no  eminent  name  to  procure  it  a  fa- 
vourable reception :  the  lively  and  entertaining  manner  in 
which  the  letters  were  originally  written,  and  the  faithful  re- 
prefentation  they  contained  of  a  people  the  leaft  known  of 
almoft  any  nation  in  Europe,  were  fufBcient  to  render  the 
Countefs  of  Danois'  produflion  an  objeft  of  general  regard. 
The  alteration  which  Spain  has  fufFered  fince  that  time  in  its 
manners  and  cuftoms,  and  the  advancement  of  our  know- 
ledge concerning  them,  are  Co  incoiifiderable,  that  thefe  let- 
1  ters 
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ters  may  ftill  be  confidered  as  a  jufl  and  ufeful  delineaflon  cf 
the  general  ftate  of  that  kingdom. 

As  a  fpeciraen  of  the  work  we  fliall  feledl  one  Or  two  paf- 
fages  from  the  firft  letter. 

*  At  my  arrival  there,  I  intreated  the  baron  de  Caftlenau, 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  Dax,  to  bring  me  acquainted 
with  fome  women,  with  whom  I  might  fpend  my  time  with 
lefs  impatience,  till  the  litters  came,  which  were  to  be  fent  to 
me  from  St.Sebaftian. 

*  He  readily  complied  with  my  requeft  :  for  being  a  per/brl 
of  quality  and  worth,  he  is  much  efttemed  at  Bayonne.  He 
failed  not  the  next  morning  to  bring  fevcral  ladies  to  vifit  me. 

*  Thefe  women  begin  here  to  feel  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  their  complexion  is  dark,  their  eyes  fparkling  ;  they 
are  charming  enough,  their  wits  are  (harp :  and  I  could  give 
you  a  farther  account  of  their  capacities,  could  I  have  better 
underftood  what  they  faid :  not  but  that  they  could  all  fpeak 
French,  yet  with  fuch  a  different  dialed!,  as  furpaft  my  under- 
ftanding. 

*  Some  who  came  to  fee  me,  brought  little  fucking  pigs  un- 
der their  arms,-  as  we  do  little  dogs :  its  true  they  were  very 
fpruce,  and  feveral  of  them  had  collars  of  ribbons,  of  va- 
rious colours :  howe\'er,  this  cuftom  looks  very  odd,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  feveral  among  themfelves  are  difgufted 
at  it :  when  they  danced,  they  muft  fet  them  down,  and  let 
thefe  grunting  animals  run  about  the  chamber,  where  they 
made  a  very  pleafant  harmony.  Thefe  ladies  danced  at  my 
intreaty,  the  baron  of  Caftlenau  having  fent  for  pipes  and 
tabors. 

*  The  gentlemen  who  attended  the  ladies,  took  each  of 
them  her  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  the  dance  be- 
gan in  a  round,  all  holding  hands :  they  had  afterwards  long 
canes  brought  them,  and  then  each  fpark  taking  hold  of  the 
lady's  handkerchief,  which  feparated  tliem  from  one  another, 
moved  very  gracefully  at  the  found  of  this  martial  fort  of  mufjc, 
which  infpired  them  with  fuch  heat  that  they  feemed  not  to 
be  able  to  moderate  it.  This  feemed  to  me  to  refemble  the 
Pyrric  dance  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients ;  for  thefe 
gentlemen  and  ladies  made  fo  many  turns,  frifks,  and  capers, 
their  canes  being  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  dexteroufly' 
caught  again,  that  ills  impofllble  to  defcribc  their  art  and 
agility  :  and^  I  had  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  feeing  them  ; 
but  I  thought  it  lafted  too  long,  and  I  began  to  grow  weary 
of  this  ill  ordered  ball:  when  the  baron  de  Caftleneau,  who 
perceived  it,  caufed  feveral  baskets  of  dried  fruit  to  be 
brought  in.* 

7  The 
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The  following  -anecdote  prefents  us  with  an  inftance  of  the 
Whimfical  fingularity  of  the  Spanifti  cuftoms. 

*  Determining  to  go  but  to  St;  Sebaftian  the  next  mortiing, 
ivhich  is  but  feven  or  eight  leagues,  I  thought  to  dine  before 
I  fct"  out :  I  was  fitting  at  table,  when  one  of  my  women 
brought  me  my  watch  to  wind  it  up,  as  it  waS  my  cuftom  at 
noon ;  it  was  a  ftriking  watch,  of  Tompion's  make,  and  coft 
me  fifty  louis  dors  :  my  banker,  who  Was  by  me,  Ihewed  fome 
defire  to  fee  it ;  1  gave  it  him,  with  a  cuftomary  civility.  Thli 
was  enough  ;  my  blade  rifes,  makes  me  a  profound  reverence, 
telling  me,  •*  He  did  not  deferve  (b  confiderable  a  prelent, 
but  fuch  a  lady  as  I  could  make  no  other :  that  he  would  en- 
gage his  faith  and  repuntion,  that  he  would  never  part  with 
my  watch  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  that  he  found  himfelf  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  me."  He  killed  it  at  the  end  of  this  plea- 
fant  complement,  and  thrift  it  into  his  |>ocket,  which  was 
deieper  than  a  fack.  You  will  take  me  to  b?  a  very  great  for, 
in  faying  nothing  of  all  this,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  but 
I  contcfs  ingenuoufly,  I  was  Co  furprifed  at  his  proceeding, 
that  the  watch  was  out  of  fight  before  I  could  refolve  on  what 
I  was  to  do.  My  women,  and  the  reft  of  my  fei^vants  whicK 
were  about  me,  ftared  on  me,  and  I  on  them,  blufhing  with 
Ihamc  and  vexation  to  be  thus  caught :  however,  I  recollefted 
myfslf,  and  confidered,  that  this  man  was  to  pay  me  a  good 
round  fum  of  money  for  the  charge  of  my  journey,  and  to  re- 
turn money  to  Bourdeaux,  where  I  had  taken  it  up  ;  that  hav- 
ing bills  of  credit  on  him,  he  might  ufe  feveral  tricks  to  me, 
and  put-offs,  which  might  make  me  fpend  twice  the  value  of 
the  watch  :  in  fine,  1  Kt  him  go  with  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  myfelf  honour  from  a  thing  which  gave  me  great  morti- 
fication. 

'  I  have  learnt,  fince  this  little  adventure,  that  it  is  the 
cuftom  in  Spain,  when  any  thing  is  prcfenred  to  one,  if  he 
likes  it,  and  kilfcs  your  hand,  he  may  take  it  with  him.  This 
is  a  very  pleafant  (afliion,  and  being  fuflkiently  acquaiiueil 
with  it,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  I  am  trapt  again. 

We  fnall  conclude  our  quotation  with  the  account  of  female 
rowers  in  the  fubfequent  j)afl'dge. 

*  I  left  this  inn,  where  they  peeled  me  fufficicntly  ;  for  this 
is  a  grievous  dear  country,  and  every  one  ftrivcs  to  t>e  rich  at 
his  neighbour's  coft.  A  while  after  we  had  left  the  town,  we 
entered  on  the  Pyrcnean  mountains,  which  are  fo  high  and 
ilcep,  that  looking  down  you  fee  not  without  horror,  the  preci- 
pices which  environ  them  :  we  went  thus  as  far  as  Rentery. 
Don  Antonio  (which  was  my  banker's  name)  went  before  me, 
and  for  my  more  commodious  palTage,   he  obliged  me  to  quit 

my 
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my  litter  ;  for  although  we  had  traverft  feveral  mountains,  yet 
there  remained  more  difficult  to  pafs :  he  made  me  to  enter 
into  a  little  boat,  which  he  had  prepared  to  go  down  the  river 
of  Andaye,  till  we  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  fea,  where  we 
faw  the  king  of  Spain's  galleons ;  there  were  three  very  fine 
and  large  ones.  Our  little  boats  were  fet  forth  with  gilt 
flreamers ;  they  were  managed  by  girls,  who  were  very  lufty 
and  handfome  j  there  are  three  in  each,  two  that  row,  and  one 
Who  holds  the  rudder. 

*  Thefe  wenches  are  very  well  (haped,  of  chefnut  com- 
plexion, have  very  good  teeth,  hair  black,  which  they  tie  up 
with  ribbons,  in  knots,  and  fo  let  it  hang  behind  them :  they 
wear  a  kind  of  veil  on  their  heads,  made  of  muflin,  embroi- 
dered with  flowers  of  gold  and  filk,  which  hangs  loofe,  and 
covers  their  breafts :  they  wear  pendants  in  their  ears  of  gold 
and  pearls,  and  bracelets  of  coral ;  they  have  a  kind  of  juiiau 
corps,,  like  our  gypfies,  whofe  fleeves  are  very  ftrait  :  I  can  af- 
fure  yoju  they  charmed  me.  I  was  told,  thefe  wenches  fwim 
like  fiflies,  and  fufFer  neither  women  nor  men  among  them. 
This  is  a  kind  of  a  republic,  to  which  they  repair  from  all 
parts,  and  where  their  parents  fend  them  very  young. 

*  When  they  are  willing  to  marry,  they  go  to  mafs  at  Font- 
arabia,  which  is  the  neareft  town  to  them,  and  there  the 
young  men  come  to  choofe  them  wives  to  their  humour.  He 
that  will  engage  himfelf  in  Hymen's  bonds,  goes  to  his  mif- 
trefs's  parents,  declares  to  them  his  intentions,  regulates  every 
thing  with  them :  and  this  being  done,  notice  of  it  is  given  to 
the  maid :  if  fhe  likes  the  party,  flie  retires  to  their  houfe, 
where  the  nuptials  are  celebrated. 

«  I  never  faw  a  more  gay  air  than  that  on  their  counte- 
nances ;  they  have  little  habitations  along  the  water-fide,  and 
there  are  old  maidens,  to  whom  the  younger  pay  refpeft,  as 
to  their  mothers.  They  related  thefe  particulars  to  us  in  their 
language,  and  we  hearkened  to  them  with  great  delight,  when 
the  devil,  who  never  fleeps,  diflurbed  us  with  a  vexatious  ad- 
venture. 

*  My  cook,  who  is  a  Gafcon,  and  exaftly  of  the  humour 
of  thofe  of  that  country,  was  in  one  of  our  boats  behind  us,  a|: 
fome  diftance,  very  near  a  young  Bifcaneer,  who  appeared  to 
him  very  handfome ;  he  contented  not  himfelf  with  telling 
her  as  much,  but  would  have  rudely  turnec^  up  her  veil.  She 
not  being  ufed  to  this,  fort  of  plain  dealing,  without  any 
words  broke  his  head  with  her  oar  :  having  done  this  exploit, 
fear  feizing  on  her,  Ihe  threw  herfelf  immediately  into  the 
water,  though  the  feafon  was  very  cold,  and  fwam  with  great 

fwift- 
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fsviftnefs ;  but  having  all  her  cloaths  on,  and  k  bekig  far  to 
tne  fliore,  her  ftrcngth  began  to  fail  her.  Several  of  thefe 
Wenches  who  faw  this  at  land,  leapt  immediately  into  their 
boats  to  her  afliltancc,  when  thofe  who  had  remained  in  the 
boar  with  the  cook,  fearing  the  lofs  of  their  companion,  fell 
on  him  like  two  furies,  relolving  by  all  means  to  drown  him, 
and  had  like  two  or  three  times  to  have  overturned  their  little 
veffcl,  whith  we  beholding  from  ours,  had  much  a  do  to  part 
and  appeafe  them. 

*  I  afi'iire  you,  the  foolifli  Gafcon  was  fo  cruelly  handled, 
tliat  he  was  all  ever  blood  ;  and  my  banker  told  me,  that  thefe 
young  Bifcaneers  provoked,  are  worfe  than  lions.  la  fine, 
we  came  to  land,  but  were  fcarcely  on  fhore,  bat  we  faw  this 
wench  which  was  faved  out  of  the  water,  making  up  towards. 
us,  with  near  fifty  others,  each  with  an  oar  on  their  Ihoulder, 
marching  in  battle  any,  with  fife  and  drum  ;  when  (he  who 
was  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  company,  advanced,  and  calling 
me  fevcral  times  Andria,  which  is  to  fay,  Madam,  fo  that'* 
all  I  could  retain  of  her  fpeech)  gave  mr  to  underftand, 
*'  That  they  would  have  my  cook's  fkin,  if  fatisfadion  were 
not  made  proportionably  to  the  dami;^e  done  their  compa- 
nion's cloaths."  At  the  ending  of  which  words,  the  f!ie- 
drummers  fell  loudly  be^^ring  their  drun.s,  and  the  reft  of  their 
Amazons  fet  up  an  lioliowing,  k-aping  and  dancing,  and  fenc- 
ing with  their  oars  in  a  moft  aftoiiifhing  manner. 

*  Don  Antonio,  to  make  me  amends  for  the  prefent  he 
had  wrung  from  me,  (I  cannot  but  otten  mention  it,  lying 
on  ray  heart  as  it  does)  undertook  to  make  pcaro  :  he  found 
that  my  cook,  who  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  beaten,  had 
reafon  to  give  nothing  ;  and  therefore  he  diP.ributed  fome 
pieces  of  money  among  this  marine  troop :  on  receipt  of  which 
they  fet  forth  ioudc:  tiollows  than  before,  and  wiflied  me  a 
good  journey,  and  fpeedy  return,  each  of  them  dancing  and 
finging  at  the  found  of  their  pipes  and  tabors.' 

We  may  obferve  of  the  Countefs  of  Danois'  letters  in  gene- 
ral, that  they  are  written  with  no  lels  candour  and  juftnefi  of 
fentiment,  than  with  fidelity  anfi  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  tlie  Spanitlx  manners  and  cuftoms.  She  improved  to  the 
beft  advantage  the  opportuniiies  fhc  enjoyed  of  gratifying  her 
curiofity,  from  her  rank,  her  connexions,  and  her  refidence 
in  that  country  for  fome  years ;  and  to  the  mo(t  authentic  in- 
formation fhe  has  added  the  cnbellilhment  of  fprightly  and 
agreeable  narrative.  This  edition  of  the  work  is  grea  ly  im- 
proved in  the  language,  as  well  as  by  an  acceflioji  of  frcfh 
materials;  and  as  the  firft  edition  was  dedicated  to  a  perfon 
Vol,  XXXViri.  Oa.  1774.  '        U  etni- 
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eminent  for  wit  and  genius,  the  prefent  h  Introduced  to  the 
world  under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  Foote,  in  a  ftiort,  but  ele- 
gant addrefs. 


XI.  The  White  Bull,  an  Oriental  Hijlery,  from  an  Ancient  Syrian 
Manu/cripl,  communicated  by  Mr.  Voltaire.  Cum  notis  Editorii 
et  Variorum.  'The  ivkok  faithfully  done  />??(»  Englifh.  izmo. 
3i.   fiiutd.      Bew. 

Xn.  Le  Taureau  Blanc,  or  the  White  Bull',  from  the  French. 
Tranflattd from  the  Syriac,  hy  M.  de  Voltaire.  Svo.  is.  dd, 
MuiTay. 

'TpHE  metamorphofis  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  furninied  Vol" 
"*•  taire,  or  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  with  the  bafis  of  the 
prelent  work,  and  with  an  opportunity  of  placing  in  a  ridicu- 
lous .light  f'undry  matters  highly  reverenced  by  many  fober 
Chriftians.  The  firft  of  the  tranflations  before  us  neither 
fprvilely  copies  the  phrafe  of  the  original,  nor,  however  free, 
too  far  deviates  from  the  fenfe  of  it.  The  notes  are  perti- 
nent and  fatirical,  and,  as  well  as  the  preface,  fliow  the  tranf- 
lator  to  be  a  man  after  the  author's  o-tun  heart.  The  Second 
(Lc  Taureau  Blanc)  is  not  of  equal  merit.  That  our  readers 
may  compare  the  ftyles  in  which  they  are  written,  we  fliali 
make  extrads  from  each  of  them, 

7he  White  Bull.  Le  Taureau  Blanc. 

*  You  are  miftaken.   Ma-  *  It   was  not  your    father 

clam,  faid  the  fage  Mambres.  who  played    him    this    cruel 

'Tis  not  your  father  has  play-  trick,  faid  the  wife  Mambres; 

ed  you  this  cruel  trick  :  'tis  a  it  was  a  native  of  Paleftinc, 

Jew  fellow,  an  inveterate  ene-  one   of  our  arrcient  enemies, 

my  of  ours,  a  fellow  that  comes  an  inhabitant  of  a  little  coun- 

out  of  a  little  country  hedged  try    comprehended    in     that 

ih    fomewhere     among     the  crowd  of  kingdoms  which  your 

croud  of  nations,  your  auguft  lover  has  fubdued,  in  order  to 

Jover  had  fubdued  to  civilize  polifli  and  refine  them.     Such' 

them.   As  to  the  matter  of  the  metamorphofcs  muft  not  fur- 

metamorphofe,    there   is   no-  prife  y>'U  ;  you  know  that  for- 

thing  io  wonderful  in  all  that  merly  I  performed   more  ex- 

— I  have  made  cleverer,  ones  traordinary.     Nothiiig  was  at 

formerly,  you  know,  myfelf  *.  that  time  more  common  than 

No-  thofe 

•*  Mambres,  our  author  fays,  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  made 
tbdr  rods  fcrpents,  in  the  conteft  with  Mofes  and  Aarou, 
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fbilVhiteBitU. 
Nbtbing  ;  was  more  ccmffjpn 
dt  one  tkne  of  day,  tliau  ti^fie 
doings,  which  ar«  now  mat-, 
ter  of  fo  mych  ai\onifiiment 
tp  the  r>ges.  Ihe  true  hifto- 
iries  th^t  you  aad  I  have  read 
ipgether  leach  us,  ho*  .Ly- 
caon,  king  of  Arcadir,  ^a$ 
change<|untoawolt  J  tl]p,fair 
<^aUHta«  his  dau^hur,  .u»to  a 
bear;M.Id,  daughter  of  ina* 
cbuf,  our  venerable  iris»  into 
*:ocw  j.Dnphne  into  a  iaurd  j 
Syrihx  imu  a. reed  j- and  the 
vife  of  Lo*»  Uic  bei^,  the 
tendereft  lather  that  ever 
war,  isn't  Hie  to  be  leen  in 
our  neighbourhood  here,  a 
handlbme  ftatue  of  as.^ood 
b\t  Ai  ever  was  tailed ;  that 
has  pre(br«ed  all  the  marks  of 
ber  icx,  and  is  as  regular  every 
month  as  a  lady  would  wiib  to 
be,  as  the  great  men  who  have 
feen  it  ^irh  their  own  eye^are 
ready  to  atteft  *.  1  .oiyfoj/ 
iaw  all  thefe  things  when  1  w^s 
young— 1  have  fcen  feven  po- 
tent cities  in  as  dry  and  parch-* 
fd  a  fpot  as  ever  you  fet  eyes 
on,  transformed  all  at  once 
into  a  fine  lake — -In  my  young 
^lays  ycu  could  not  go  cm  of 
your  door  without  Aumbling 
upon  ■%.  metamorphons.' 

-   .,       ThtWhitt  Bull.  .       ,. 

.*  Tell    me,    wretch,    didft 

cat  venifort  and   turtle  ev^y 

day 


Lt  Teure&»  Blam. 
thofe  changes  w/^icjx  at  pre- 
fent  aftoniih-  philofopbers. 
True  I-Iiftory,  which  we  have 
read  togethei;,. informs  us,  th^l 
Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia  was 
changed  into  a  v/olf;  the 
beautiful  CaliAa,  his  daugh- 
ter, into  a  bear ;  lo,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus,  our  ve- 
nerable Ifis^  into  a  cow;  Daph* 
nis  into  a  laurel ;  Sirinx  into 
a  6me;  the  f;iir  ^diih,  wife 
of  Lot.  the:  beil  and  ntpH 
a0e^ipnate  fnl^er  that  ever 
was  in  the  ;\vorld,  is  (lie  not 
become,,  ia  our  ntighbouf-i 
hood,  a  pillar  of  fait,  very 
(harp  taftcd,  which  has  pre-, 
ferved  all  the  n^arks  of  heif 
fejc  ^nd  periodical  retucns,  as 
the  great  men  atteft  who  have 
ieeait.  I  was  witnefs  to  this 
chmge,  in  my  youth.  I  faw 
feven  potw^rfi^l  cities  in  the 
mofl  di^  rand  parched  fitua- 
tiou  in  the  world,  all  at  once 
transformed  into  a  beautiful 
lake.  \\\  the  early  |)art  of  my 
life,  tli»' whole  world  was  full 
pf  mctaaiorphofes.' 


Le  Taunau  Blant. 
*  Tell  me,  did  you  eat  ribs 
of  bepf  and  puU;rts  every  day 
•  U  «  when 


•  TerTuUian,  in  his  Poem  on  Sodora,  fays  — — 
Dicitur  et,  vivens  alio  fiib  corpore,  fexus 
Munificos  folito  difpungere  fano;dine  menfea. 
St.  Jreneus.  B.  IV.  Per  Nataralia  qu^  fudt' confuctodine  fcertlitt4| 
oftendens.« 
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Tbt  White  Bull. 


7he  White  Bull. 


day  when  thou  waft  fliut  up 
ten  tnonths  together  in  the 
houfe-boat  ?  Why,  fir,  fays 
the  raven,  you  may  fneer,  but 
the^re  were  rare  doings  in  that 

fame  houfe-bo<lt Marry, 

come  up,  ihere  w3s  no  want 
for*  any  thing  there — there 
was  as  good  roaft  and  boiled 
twice  a  day  as  you  would  wi(h 
to  fee,  for  gentlemen  of  my 
clafs,  who  live  upon  butch- 
er's meat ;  for  inftance,  vul- 
tures, kites,  eagles,  buzzards, 
hawks,  horn-owls,  tarfels, 
owls,  falcons,  and  the  reft  of 
us. — There  was  a  ftill  more 
plentiful  table  for  the  lions, 
leopards,  tygers,  panthers, 
hyenas,  wolves,  ounces,  bears, 
foxes,  polecats,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  four  legged  beef-eat- 
ers.— In  this  ark,  as  they 
called  it,  there  were  eight 
two  legged  animals  without 
feathers  likeyourfelf,  the  only 
ones  then  in  the  world;  Noah 
and  his  wife,  a  young  couple, 
the  oldeft  not  above  fix  hun- 
dred, tiieir  three  fbns,  with 
their  wives,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
to  fweep  the  houfe,  cook  our 
vidluals,  and  clean  our  water- 
clofets. — 'Tyvould  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  have  feen 
how  carefully,  cleverly,  and 
tidily,  thefe  eight  fervants  of 
ours  toffed  up  a  dinner  for 
more  than  four  thoufand  in 
company,  all  as  hungry  as 
hunters ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
fatigues  of  running  up  and 
down  after  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
fand ii^ore  who  lived  upon  fal- 
Iad$> 
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when  you  was  ten  whole 
months  in  the  ark  ?  Sir,  faid 
the  raven,  we  had  there  very 
good  cheer  j  they  ferved  up 
roaft  meat  twice  a  day  to  all 
the  fowls  of  my  fpecies,  who 
live  upon  nothing  but  flefh  ; 
fuch  as  the  vultures,  kites, 
eagles,  buzzards,  fparrow- 
hawks,  owls,  tarfels,  falcons, 
great  owls,  and  an  innumer- 
able croud  of  birds  of  prey. 
They  furniflied  with  the  moft 
plentiful  profufion  the  tables 
of  the  lions,  leopards,  tigers, 
panthers,  hyenas,  wolves, 
bears,  foxes,  polecats,  and 
all  forts  of  carnivorous  qua- 
drupeds. There  were  in  the 
ark  eight  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  the  only  ones 
who  were  then  in  the  world, 
continually  employed  in  the 
care  of  our  table  and  our 
wardrobe;  Noah,  and  his  wife, 
who  were  about  fix  hundred 
years  old,  their  three  fons,  and 
their  three  wives.  It  was 
charming  to  fee  with  what 
care,  what  dexterity,  what 
cleanlinefs,  our  eight  domef- 
tics  ferved  four  thoufand  of 
the  moft  ravenous  guefts, 
without  reckoning  the  amaz- 
ing trouble  which  about  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  other  ani- 
mals required,  from  the  ele- 
phant and  the  gyrafFe,  to  the 
filkworm  and  flie.' 
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hkds,  from  the  elephant  and 
the  gyrafFe,  to  the  fly  and 
fjlkwoc^n.' 

In  the  Preface  to  7"^  "Hlite  BuU^  too  much  pains  is  taken 
to  chaftife  the  author  of  a  Magazine  ;  but  it  would  be 
injuftice  not  to  compliment  the  tranflator's  afilftant  anno> 
tators,  viz.  the  penetrating  Pordomyzus  Paracelfus,  on  his 
Ikill  in  natural  philofophy ;  the  exp)erienced  Hyfteroprote- 
rus  Faber,  on  his  knowledge  of  ancient  curtoms ;  the  bon  vi- 
vant  Heliogabalus  Sacer,  .on  his  judgnneot  in  fpir^ual  iood, 
&c.  &c. 

XI! I.  A  DeferiptioH  0/  that  admirablt  StruSurt^  the  Catbtdrtd 
Church  cf  Salilbury.  ff^tth  the  Chapels^  MoMumtati,  Grave- 
Stonejf  and  their  Injcnptitni,  To  v^ieh  is  prtfixid^  am  Attotint 
ef  Old  Sarum.      71.  6d.  Jewtd.     Baldwin; 

'TPHE  Britiih  cathedrals  being  generally  the  moft  anci«nt 
"*■  ftrudliires  in  the  ifland,  an  account  of  them  feldom  fails 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader;  and  though  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  edifices  we  meet  with  few  anecdotes  that  raiife 
in  the  mind  ideas  either  of  remote  domeflic  occurrences,  or 
of  public  tranfadions,  yet  we  itA  ourfelves  imprefled  with  a 
reverential  awe  in  the  contemplation  of  objefts  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  religious  cxercifes  through  a  long  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ages.  As  far  as  local  circumf^ances  can  influence 
the  imagination,  it  mufl  be  peculiarly  affe£led  by  the  de- 
fcription  of  fccnes  where  truths  the  moft  important  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  have  been  delivered,  and  where  con« 
trition  has  awakened  many  generations,  to  the  praftice  of  virtue 
and  piety.  Next  to  the  tombs  of  our  anceftors,  the  profpeft 
of  the  facred  manfions  of  devotion  is  calculated  to  infpire  the 
(bul  with  iroral  reflexions.  It  refbunds,  fo  to  fpeak,  in  our 
ears  the  colleflive  voice  of  departed  millions,  echoing  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity,  and  crying  aloud  to  their  pofterity  to 
forfake  the  paths  of  folly  and  irreligion. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  contains  an  account  of  Old 
Sarum,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  faid  to  have  been  a  fortrefs 
of  the  Britons  before  the  Roman  conqueft,  and  afterwards  a 
Roir.an  ftation.  Here  Kenric,  the  Saxon  frequently  refided  ; 
and  Edgar  aflembled  a  parliament,  or  great  council,  in  the 
year  960,  in  which  feveral  laws  were  enadted.  Here  likewife, 
in  the  year  ic86,  the  principal  landholders  in  England,  fub- 
Diitting  to  the  military  tenure,  became  vaflals  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  did  homage  to  him  in  perfon.  In  fubfequent  pe- 
riods we  find  Old  Sarum  diltinguiftied  fof  being  the  fceiie  of  feveral 
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other  national  aflemblies ;  and  copies  are  produced  of  varIo(i# 
ancient  charters  and  deeds  relating  to  the  city  and  cathedral  of 
Saliibury.  This  cathedral  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by 
bifhop  Ofmuml  in  the  eleventh  cent^iry,  with  the  aflillance  of 
the  bifliops  of  Winchefler  and  Bath  ;  and  here,  we  are  told, 
was  at  firft  the  king's  fiee  chapd,  as  that  at  Windfor  is  at 
preftnt^  In  this  worlc  we  mieet  with  the  following  ftanzas  re- 
latlye  to  bifljop  Poorc,  who  could  not  determine  on  what  fpot 
to  build  his  new  church,  after  he  had  obtaiqed  Ji^ayc  of  the 
pQpq_ and  king, foe  its  removal. 

*  One  time  as  the  prelate  lay  on  his  down  bed, 

,    Recruiting  his  fpirits. with  reft,  ■ -* . 

There  appear'd,  as  'tis  faid,  a  beautiful  maid. 
With  her  own  dear  babe  at  hen  breaft. 

To  him  thus  flie  fpoke,  (the  day  was  fcarce  broke, 

And  his  eyes  yet  to  flumber  did  yield) 
*'  Go,  build  me  a  church  without  aiiy  delay. 

Go,  build  it  lii  Merry- field." 
He  awakes  and  he  rings ;  up  ran  monks  and  friars, 
,    .,^t  the  found  of  his  little  bell; 

I  muft  know,  faid  he,  where  Merry -field  is. 

But  the  Devil  a  bit  cou'd  t\)^ty  tell. 

Full  early  he  rofe  on  a  morning  grey, 

To  meditate  and. to  walk  ; 
And  by  chance  o'crheard  a  fcldier  on  gu:ad, 

As  he  thus  to  his  comrade  did  talk  : 

*'  I  will  lay  on  the  fide  of  my  good  eughen  bow. 

That  I  fhoot  clean  over  the  corn, 
As  far  as  that  cow  in  yon  Merry-field, 

Which  grizes  under  the  thorn. 

Then  the  bifliopcry'd  out,  ••  Where  is  Merry  field?" 

For  his  mind  was  Tiill  on  his  vow  ; 
The  foldier  rcply'd,  "  By  the  river's  fide, 

•'  Where  you  fee  that  brindled  cow." 

Upon  this  he  declar'd  his  pious  intent ; 

And  about  the  indulgencies  ran. 
And  brought  in  the  people  to  build  a  good  fteeple. 

And  thus  the  cathedral  began.' 

Our  author  afterwards  prefents  us  with  the  feveral  accounts 
of  Old  Sarum,  delivered  by  Leland,  Lambarde,  and  Stukeley. 
.The  firft  of  thefc  writers  affirms  that  it  is  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  the  fecond,  that  it  was  a  place  of  not  much  fame  in 
X)Uf  chronicles  before  the  Norman  conqueft ;  but  the  defcription 
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of  ir  by  Dr.  Stukeiey,  in  his  Itinera  Curiofa,  is  fo  explicit,  and 
gives  fo  clear  an  idea  of  the  fingularity  of  its  conftruclion,  that 
we  fliall  lay  it  entire  before  our  renders. 

'  This  city  (S.ubiodunum,  or  Old  Sarum)  is  perfeflly  round 
and  form'd  upon  one  of  the  mod  elegant  defigns  one  can  ima- 
gine, probably  a  fortrefs  of  the  old  Britons ;  the  prafpcft  of 
this  pldce  is  at  prefent  very  auguft,  and  wou'd  have  afforded 
us  a  mofl  noble  Ught,  when  in  perfcdion,  fuch  a  one  will 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  when  we  have  defqribcd  it.  It 
611s  up  the  futntnit  of  an  high  and  fteep  hill,  which  originally 
arofe  equally  on  all  fides  to  an  apex.  The  whole  work  is 
1600  foot  diameter,  included  in  a  ditch  of  prodigious  depth  ; 
*tis  To  contrived  that  in  effecl  it  has  two  ramparts,  the  inner 
and  the  outer,  the  ditch  between.  Upon  the  inner,  which  is 
much  the  higher,  ftood  a  Aroiig  wall  of  iz  foot  thick,  their 
ufual  ilandarJ,  which  afforded  a  parapet  at  the  top,  for  the 
defendants,  with. battlements  quite  round.  Upon  Aill  higher 
groudi,  u  another  deep  jcircu)ar  ditc^  of  500  foot  diameter, 
this  is  the  caAle  or  citidel.  Upon  the  inner  rampire  of  this 
was  lilcewifc  another  wall,  I  fupjwfe  of  like  thicknefe,  fo  that 
between  the  inner  ditch  and  the  outer  wall  all  around,  was  the 
city  ;  this  is  divided  into  equal  parrs  by  a  meridian  line.  Both 
the  banks  are  Aill  left,  one  to  the  fouth  the  other  to  the 
north  ;  and  thefe  had  walls  upon  them  too.  The  traces  of  all 
the  walls  are  Hill  manifefl  and  foinc  parts  of  them  left.  In  th» 
middle  of  each  half  towards  the  ead  and  wed  is  a  gate  with 
each  a  lunct  before  i**,  deeply  ditch'd  and  two  oblique  entrys; 
that  to  the  eaft  is  fquare,  to  the  weft  round.  The  hollow 
where  the  wall  dood  is  vifible  quite  round,  though  the  ma- 
terials are  well  nigh  carried  away  to  New  Sarum.  In  every 
quarter  were  tkvo  towers,  the  foundations  plainly  appearing. 
Then  with  thofe  that  were  upon  the  cardinal  points,  the  gates 
and  the  median  rampart,  as  it  muft  necelVarily  be  underftood, 
there  were  tz  in  the  whole  circumference;  lb  that  fuppofing 
it  about  5000  feet  in  circumference,  there  was  a  tower  at  every 
400.  Hence  we  may  imagine  the  nature  of  the  city  was 
thus;  a  circular  dreet  went  round  in  the  middle  between  the 
inner  and  outer  fortifications  concentric  to  the  whole  work, 
and  that  crofs  ilreets  lil^e  radii  fronted  each  tower  j  then  there 
were  24  idets  of  building,  for  houfcs  temples  or  the  like. 
Now  luch  W.TS  the  dcfign  of  this  place  that  if  one  half  was 
ta^;en  by  an  enemy,  the  other  wou'd  dill  be  defenfible  ;  and  at 
lad  they  might  retire  into  the  cadle.  The  city  is  now  plowed 
over  and  not  one  houfe  left,' 

This  accoimt,  our  author  obferves,  correfponds  /b  cxaflly 
with  Alefia  in  Gapl,  as  defcribed   by  Cscfar,  that  both   thofe 
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places  may  he  confiflered  as  built  upon  the  fame  model :  'aftd 
it  being  generally  admitted  thfit  Alefia  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenician  Hercules,  the  antiquarian  fcruples  not  to  afcribe  the 
fctundatiiinof  Old  Ssrum  likewife  to  that  extraordinary  per- 
fonage ;  a  conjefture  which  he  endeavours  to  Aipport  by  the 
etymology  of  Sorbiouunum,  its  Latin  name. 

After  the  account  of  Old  Sarum  there  follows  a  minute  and 
accurate  defcription  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Salifbury  Cathedral, 
Sec.  iiluftrated  with  excellent  engravings.  The  moft  uninte- 
refting  part  of  the  work,  and  what,  we  think,  the  author 
ought  not  to  liave  included,  is  the  monumental  infcriptions. 
As  epitaphs,  thefe  have  in  general  little  merit,  and  they  are  of 
too  modern  a  date  to  afford  any  pleafure  to  antiquaries.  The 
volume  cyncludes  with  an  account  of  the  bilhops  of  Old  and 
New  Sanim,  and  fbme  additional  remarks.  To  thofe  who  are 
defirous  of  knowing  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  places 
and  edi^ces  heredfcfcribed,  and  to  arrhite£ls  in  particular,  this 
work  will  undoubtedly  prove  acceptable.  It  contains  a  va- 
riety of  materials,  and  the  great  number  of  plates,  with  which 
it  is  embelliflied,  are  well  executed. 


XIV.  The  Pa/riot.     Addrejfed  to  the   Eleaors  of  Great  Britain. 
8'V(7.      dd.     Cadell, 

1 F  the  late  unexpefled  difTolution  of  parliament  has  fruf- 
•*■  trated  iiie  hojits  of  fome  candidates  for  the  fenatorial  dig- 
nity, it  /eems  alfo  to  liave,  in  a  great  meafnre,  precluded  the 
efFeft  ( f  I'urh  addrcifes  to  ihe  public  as  had  been  intended  by 
political  writers,  refpef'.ing  the  general  eltiStion.  Thoie  who 
wifli  every  voter  on  that  occafion  to  be  influenced  by  the  moft 
laudable  and  dinntcrefted  motives,  will  probably  regret  that 
the  fenfible  produflion  now  before  us  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance at  a  more  early  period,  when  it  might  have  been  cir- 
culated over  the  nation,  and  proved  the  means  of  much  pub- 
lic utility.  Late  us  it  is  publilhed,  however,  it  may  yet  be 
pioduOive  of  good  effedls,  by  teaching  how  to  cftimate  the 
merit  of  political  charaflers,  and  diftinguifli  the  figns  of  ge- 
nuine patriotifm  from  that  which  is  fpurious  and  affeded. 

This  judicious  writer  fets  out  with  defciibing  a  real  patriot, 
whom  he  defines  to  be  a  perfon  whofc  public  conduft  is  regtj- 
lated  by  one  fingle  motive,  the  love  of  his  country,  and  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  le giflature,  has  nothing  in  view  but  the 
common  intercft.  He  thus  delineates  the  condud  by  which 
feme  men  afpire  to  this  refpeftable  charafter.  ■''^' 
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*  Some  claim  a  place  in  the  lift  of  patriots  by  an  acrimonious  and 
unremitting  oppoficion  to  the  court. 

*  This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriotifm  is  not  necef- 
farily  included  in  rebellion.  A  man  may  hate  his  king,  yet  not 
love  his  country.  He  that  has  been  refufed  a  reafonable  or  un- 
reasonable requcft,  who  thinks  bis  merit  unrated,  and  fees  his  in- 
fluence declining,  begins  foon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  ab- 
furdity  q{  many  madefcr  one,  the  original  compaft,  the  foundation 
of  authority,  and  the  majefty  of  the  people.  As  his  political  me- 
lancholy increafes,  he  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary  power;  yet  his  defigti 
in  all  his  declamation  is  not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify 
his  malice. 

*  Thefe,  however,  are  the  moft  honeft  of  the  opponents  of  go- 
vernment ;  tlieir  patriotifm  is  a  fpecies  of  difeafe  ;  and  they  feel 
fome  part  of  what  they  exprefs.  But  the  greater,  far  the  greater 
number  of  thofe  who  rave  and  rail,  and  enquire  and  accufe,  neither 
fufpeft,  nor  fear,  nor  care  for  the  public;  but  hope  to  force  their 
way  to  riches  by  virulence  and  inventive,  and  are  vehement  and 
clamorous,  only  that  they  may  be  looner  hired  to  be  lilent. 

*  A  man  fonictimes  Itarts  up  a  patriot,  only  by  dilVeminating 
difcontent  and  propagating  repoits  of  I'ecret  influence,  of  dan- 
gerous counfels,  of  violated  rights  and  encroaching  ufiirpation. 

'  This  practice  is  no  cirtain  note  of  patriotifm.  To  inlfigate 
the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the  provocation,  is  to  fufpend  pub- 
lic happinefs,  not  to  dellroy  it.  He  is  no  lover  of  his  country,  that 
unneceHarily  didurbs  its  peace.  Few  errors,  and  few  faults  of  go- 
vernment can  juftify  an  appeal  to  the  rabble  ;  who  ought  not  to 
judge  of  what  they  cannot  undcrftand,  and  whofc  opinions  are  not 
propagated  by  reafon,  but  caught  by  contagion.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  expofe  the  fallacy  of  affefled  pa- 
triotifm by  a  variety  of  allufioMs.  We  fliall  prefcnt  our  rea- 
ders with  fuch  of  <hcrc  as  refer  to  tranfadlions  the  moft  recent. 

'  A  patriot  is  neceflfarily  and  invariably  a  lover  of  the  people. 
But  even  this  mark  may  fometimes  deceive  us. 

♦  The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  confufcd  mafs  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wKit  and  the  fooli(h,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Before  we  confer  on  a  man,  who  carefles  the  people,  the  title 
of  patriot,  we  mull  examine  to  what  part  of  the  people  he  direfts 
his  notice.  It  is  proverbially  faid,  that  he  who  difl'embles  his  own 
character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his  companions.  If  the  can- 
didate of  patriotifm  endeavours  to  infufe  right  opinions  into  the 
higher  ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the  lower  j  if  he 
conforts  chiefly  with  the  wife,  the  temperate,  the  regular  and  the 
virtuous;  his  love  of  the  people  may  be  urged  in  his  favour.  But 
if  his  tirft  or  principal  application  be  to  the  indigent,  who  are  al- 
ways inflammable  ;  to  the  weak,  who  arc  naturally  fufpicious;  to 
the  ignorant,  who  are  cafily  miflcd  ;  and  to  the  profligate,  who  have 
no  hope,  but  from  milcbief  and   confufion  ;  his  love  of  the  people 

{)rovcs  little  in  his  favour.  No  man  can  reafonably  be  thought  a 
over  of  his  country,  foi'  roafting  an  ox,  or  burning  a  boot,  or  at- 
tending the  meeting  at  Mile- end,  or  regiftcruig  his  name  in  the 
Lumber-troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  vl  hearty  felloiv, 
and  among  iober  handicraftfmen,  :\J'ree  fpcken  gentleman  \  but  he 
muit  have  tome  better  diltin^tton,  before  he  is  a  patriot. 

'  A  pa- 
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*  A  patriot  js  always  ready  to  countenance  tlie  juft  claims,  apj 
animate  the  reafonable  hopes  of  the  people.;  he  reminds  them  fVen 
quently  of  their  rightsj  and   llimujates  them  to  lefent  encroacii 
jnents,  and  to  multiply  fecurities, 

*  But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without  real 
jfm.     He  that  raifes  falfe  hopes  to  ferve  a  prel'ent  pi.rp- 
makes  a  way  for  difappointnient  and  dilcontent.     He  who  j;.-:c.iijiu;i 
to  endeavour,    what  he  knows  his  endeavours   unaule    to  efiedl:, 
means  only  to  delude  his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour 
feftuai  zeal. 

*  A  true  patriot  is  no  lavifh  promifer  :  he  undertakes  i.oi  lo 
lliorten  parliaments,  to  repeal  laws,  or  to  change  the  mode  of  re- 
prefeniation,  tranfmitted  by  ouranceftors  :  he  knows,  that  futurity 
i»  not  in  bis  power,  and  that  all  times  are  uot  alike  favourable  to 
change. 

*  JMnch  lefs  does  he  make  a  vagneand  indefinite  promife  of  obey- 
ing the  mandates  of  his  conrtitnents.  He  knows  the  prejudices  of 
taction,  and  ihe  i'nconitancy  of  the  multitude.  He  would  firlt  en- 
quire, how  the  opinion  of  his  conftituents  (hall  bt  taken.  Popular 
inftru6>ions  are  cominonly  the  work,  not  of  the  wife  and  fteady, 
but  the  violent  and  ra(h ;  and  mcefinrs  held  for  directing  repre- 
Jentatives  are  fsldom  ati'.  luicd,  but  bv  the  idle  and  the  diffolute } 
and  he  is  not  without  fufpicion,,  th:it  of  his  conftituents,  as  of 
other  numbers  of  men,  the  liualler  part  may  often  be  tiie  wii'er. 

'  He  confiders  hinifelf  as  deputed  to  promote  the  public  good, 
ard  to  preferve  his  conftituents,  witU  the  reft  of  his  countrymen, 
jiot  only  from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting  them- 
^Ives.' 

Affcr  delineating  the  common  marks  of  patrlotifin,  and 
evincing  them  to  be  fiich  as  may  freqiienily  impofe  upon  the 
■multitude,  the  author  next  enquires,  '  whether  there  are  not 
fome  ciiaraQeriftical  modes  of  fpeakinp  or  ading,  which  may 
prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  patriot.^  We  fnall  lay  before  our  rea- 
tler?  part  of  the  arguments  on  this  fubjecl. 

*■  As  war  is  one  of  the  heivieft  of  national  evils,  a  calamity,  in 
which  every  Jpecies  of  miiery  is  involved  ;  as  it  fets  the  general 
iafety  to  hazard,  fufpends commerce,  and  dtfolntes  the  country  j  as 
it  e;:pofesgreat  numbers  to  hardlhips,  dangers,  captivity,  and  death  ; 
no  man,  who  defires  the  public  profperity,  will  inflame  national 
reler.tment  by  aggravating  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing  difputable 
lights  of  little  importance. 

*  It  may  therefore  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  thofe  men  are  no 
patriots,  who  when  the  national  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  fight 
of  Europe  and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what  they  called  their' 
own,  had  flirunk  to  a  difavowal  of  their  attempt  and  a  ceflion  oi 
their  claim,  wovild  ftill  have  inftigated  us  lo  a  war  for  a  bleak  and 
barren  fpot  in  the  Macllanic  ocean,  of  whicli  no  ufc  could  be  madf, 
unlefs  it  were  a  place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotifm. 

*  Yet  itt  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  howlintj  violence  of  pa- 
triotic rage,  tl  e  nation  was  for  a  timeexafperated  to  fuch  madnefs, 
that  for  a  barren  rock  under  a  Ilormy  ficy,  we  might  have  now  been 
lighting  and  dying,  hid  not  our  competitors  been  wifer  than  our- 
felves ;  and  thofe  who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  tlie  people  by 
Hoify  profeffions  of  public  fpirit,  would,  while  they  were  counting 
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the  profits  of  their  artifice,  have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleafure  of 
Jitfaring  fomptimes,  that  tboufands  had  been  llaughtered  in  a  battle, 
and  Comer  !'i  s  that  a  navy  had  been  dilj^eopled  by  poilbned  air  and 
corrupt'  *  !.od. 

*  He  rhat  wUhes  to  fee  his  cotintry  robbed  of  its  rights,  cannot 
be  a  patrii't. 

«  That  man  therefore  is  no  patriot,  who  juftifies  the  ridiculoua 
claims  of  American  ufurpation  ;  who  endeavours  to  deprive  the 
nation  of  its  natural  and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  toionies: 
thole  colonies,  which  were  fettled  under  Englifli  protedhon  j  were 
conftituted  by-  an  Engiifti  charter}  and  have  been  defended  by 
Engiifli  arms. 

*  To  fuppofe,  that  by  fending  out  a  colony,  the  nation  eftab- 
li&ed  an  independent  power ;  that  when,  by  indulgence  and  fa- 
vour, emigants  are  become  rich,  they  fhall  not  contribute  to  their 
own  defence,  but  at  their  own  plealure  5  and  that  thev  (hall  not 
be  jncloded,  like  millions  of  their  fellow-fubje^s,  in  the  general 
fyftem  of  reprelcntation  j  involves  fuch  an  accumulation  of  abfur>' 
dity,  as  nothing  but  the  fljcw  of  patriotifra  could  p.illiate. 

*  He  that  accepts  prote61ion,  flipulates  obedience.  Wc  have  al- 
ways protected  the  Araeiicans ;  wc  may  therefore  fubjedt  them  to 
government. 

»  The  tcfs  is  included  in  the  greater.  That  power  which  can 
take  away  life,  may  fcize  upon  pioperty.  The  parliament  mar 
enaft  for  America  a  law  of  capital  punifhntent  j  it  may  therefore 
eltabliQi  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation.* 

The  author  afterwards  examines  the  realbning  of  thofc  who 
infift  on  the  injuftice  of  punidiing  a  whole  province  for  the 
faults  of  individuals ;  an  expedient  which,  though  apparently 
incquirable,  he  fhews  is  founded  upon  jirinciples  of  political 
neceflity.  He  concludes  with  acknowledging  the  great  benefits 
which  cur  conflitulion  derives  from  the  laws  enadled  by  the 
late  parliament,  and  exprefl'es  a  dcfire  that  the  next  houfe  of 
commons  may  adopt  the  fame  principles. 

The  firft  fcntence  in  the  following  quotation  affords  a  rea. 
Ion  for  prefcniing  our  readers  with  this  part  of  the  pamphlet. 

*  That  man  likewife  is  not  a  patriot^  who  denies  his  governors 
their  due  praife,  and  who  conceals  from  the  people  the  benefits 
which  they  receive.  Thofe  tlierefore  can  lay  no  claim  to  this  il- 
Juftrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of  public  fpirit  to  the  late 
parliament ;  an  alTembly  of  men,  whom,  notwithflanding  fome 
fluctuation  of  counfcl,  and  fome  weaknefs  of  agency,  the  nation 
jnuft  always  jemeraber  with  gratitude,  fmce  it  is  indebted  to  them 
for  a  very  ample  conccHion  in  the  refignation  of  protei5lions,  and 
a  wife  and  honeft  attcnjpt  to  improve  the  conllitution,  in  the  new 
judicature  inltituted  for  the  trial  of  eleftions. 

'  The  liijht  of  proteftion,.  which  might  be  necefTary  when  it  was 
firft  claimcid,  and  was  very  confiftent  with  that  liberality  of  im- 
munities in  wliich  the  feudal  conltitution  delighted,  was  by  its  na- 
ture liable  to  abule,  and  had  in  reality  been  lometimes  milapplied, 
to  the  cvafion  of  the  law,  and  the  defeat  of  juftice.  The  evil  was 
perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour  j  nor  is  it  very  certain,  that 
the  poiTible  good  of  this  privilege  was  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
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poflible  evil.  It  is  Iiowever  plain,  that  whather  they  gave  any 
thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they  at  lead  iolt  fomething  from  them- 
felves.  They  diverted  their  dignity  of  a  very  fplendid  dirtinftion, 
and  (hewed  that  they  were  moie  willing  than  their  predeceffors  to 
Aand  on  a  level  with  tiieir  felIow-fubje6ls. 

•  The  new,  mode  of  trying  eleftions,  if  it  be  found  effeclual,  will 
difFiife  its  confequences  further  than  feems  yet  to  be  forefeen.  It 
is,  I  believe,  generally  confidered  as  advantageous  only  to  thofe 
who  claim  feat?  in  parliament  }  but,  if  to  chuie  reprefentatives  be 
one  of  the  ni' 11  valuable  rights. of  Engliflimen,  every  voter  muit 
corfider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  happinefs,  which  makes  his 
iiiffrage  elBcacious ;  fince  it  was  vain  to  chiife,  while  the  ekftioa 
could  be  controled  by  any  other  power. 

'  With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient  rights,  and  what 
audacioufnefs  of  arbitrary  authority,  former  parliaments  have 
judged  the  difputes  about  elections,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  relate. 
The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  of  eledlors  are  laid  fcarcely 
to  have  been,  even  in  appearance,  referred  to  confcience ;  but  to 
have  been  decided  by  party,  by  paflion,  by  prejudice,  or  by  frolic. 
To  have  friends  in  the  borough  was  of  little  ufe  to  him,  who 
■wanted  friends  in  tlis  houfe  ;  a  pretence  was  eafily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  leat  was  at  laft  his,  that  was  cholisn  not  by  his 
cleftors  but  his  judges. 

'  Thus  the  nation  was  infulted  with  a  mock  election,  and  the 
parliament  was  filled  with  fpurious  reprefentatives ;  one  of  the  molt 
important  claims,  that  of  a  right  to  fit  in  the  fupreme  council  of  the 
kingdom,  was  debated  in  jelt,  and  no  man  could  be  confident  of 
luccefs  from  the  jiirtice  of  bis  caufe. 

'  A  difnited  eieftion  is  now  tried  with  the  fame  fcrupuloufnefe 
and  folemnity,  as  any  other  title.  The  candidate,  that  has  de- 
ferred weH  of  his  neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
efteit  of  thiir  approbation  ;  and  the  eledVor,  who  has  voted  ho- 
nest iy  for  known  merit,  may  be  certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in 
vain. 

'  Such  was  the  parliament,  which  fome  of  thofe,  who  are  now 
afpiring  to  fit  in  another,  have  taught  the  rabble  to  confider  as  an 
unlawful  convention  of  nun,  worthlefs,  venal,  and  proftitute, 
flaves  of  the  court,  and  tyrants  of  the  people. 

•  That  the  next  honie  of  commons  may  a61  upon  the  principles 
of  the  laft,  with  more  conftancy  and  higher  fpirit,  muil  be  the 
wifh  of  .-(11,  who  wuli  well  to  the  public;  and  it  is  furely  not  too 
much  to  expeit,  that  the  nation  will  recover  from  its  delufion,  and 
unite  in  a  general  abhorrcice  of  thofe,  who  by  deceiving  the  cre- 
<ju!ous  with  fiditious  miichicfs,  overbearing  the  weak  by  audacity 
of  falfehood,  by  api^ealing  to  the  judgment  of  ignorance,  and  flat- 
tering tile  vanity  of  meannefs,  by  (landei  ing  honeity  and  infulting 
dignity,  !:ave  gathered  round  them  whntever  the  kingdom  can 
Jupply  of  hnft,  artd  grofs,  and  profligate  ;  :  nd  raijed  hy  vuj-it  to  this 
tad  eminence,  arrogate  to  themlelves  the  name  of  patriots.' 

This  little  traft  comprehends,  either  exprefsly  or  in  allii- 
^fion,  a  view  of  the  moll  confpicuous  public  traii.'adtions  of 
this  country  for  fome  years.  Through  the  whole,  the  au- 
thor addrelus  himfeli"  to  the  underllandii.g  of  his  readers. 
The  pidures  which  he  has  drawn  both  ot  real  and  pretended 
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palnotlfm,  are  juft  and  charafteriftic  ;  and  it  would  greatly . 
conduce  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  that  the  features 
were  more  geoerally  known. 


XV.   Sermons   cbirfly  upon   Rtlighus  Hypocrffi^'  hyth  Juthor  of  the 
EJfayt on  Public  IForJhipy  S:c.    2  /V/,   8v?.    ^s.'/ewtd.    Payne. 

Ti^R.  Addifon  fomewh^reJ  obferi-es,  that  .h.ypocrJfy,  at  the 
■^^^  fafhiqnable  end  of  the  town,  is  very  different  from  hy- 
pocrify  in  the  city*.  The  modith  hypocrite  endeavoars  to 
appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is  ;  the  other  kind  of  hy- 
pocrite more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing 
that  has  the  (hew  of  reUjion  in  it,  and  would  be  thought 
engaged  in  any  criminal  gallantries  and  amours,  of  which  he 
is  not  guilty.  The  latter  ali'iimes  a  face  of  fandliry,  and  co- 
vers a  multitude  of  vices  under  a  fceming  religious  deport* 
meint.  There  is  a  third  fort  of  hypocrites,  who  not  only  de- 
ceive the  world,  but  very  often  impofe  on  themfelves,  Thefc 
different  kinds  of  hypocrify  cannot  be  too  much  deteiled. 
Tlie  firrt  is  a  flagrant  depravity  of  mind,  which  induces  a 
man  to  prefer  tl)e  appearance  d:  vice  to  virtue,  a  defpicabte 
to  an  amiable  charafler.  The  fecond  difgraces  and  abufca 
virtue  by  afluming  her  refemblanee.  The  lafl,  though  not 
more  criminal,  is  more  dangerous  than  either  of  the  former, 
as  it  is  accompanied  with  mental  bltndneft    and  felf- deception. 

The  defign  therefoie  of  the  author  in  thefe  difcourfes  is 
laudable.  It  is  to  point  out  the  difference  between  hypocrify 
and  religion,  nnd  to  expofe  the  former,  wherever  it  appears  in 
the  robes  of  piety.  > 

In  the  firft  difcourfe  he  (hews,  that  our  private  opinions  de- 
pend very  much  oh  our  characters,  and  that  every  man's  God 
is  fuch  a  one  as  himfclf. 

*  The  beft  reprefentr\tions,  tl»at  can  be  made  of  the  works  oF 
God  ;  the  molt  exprefs  dcclarationx  of  Scriptui  c,  that  he  is  good 
and  merciful  to  all  his  creatuies,  will  not  Cgnify  to  a  man  of  a  fe- 
rocious and  cruel  difpcHitionj  he  views  every  thing  through  his 
own  palTions  ;  he  turns  the  univerfe  iipfide  down  ;  places  the  devjl 
at  the  iiead  of  it,  and  deals  out  thunder,  wrath,  and  damnation  to 
ail  but  himCelf  and  a  few  favourites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hu- 
mane and  good-natured  entertains  more  liberal  lentiments;  he 
vi(hc8  all  men  happy ;  and  his  God  is  theretore  benevolent  and 
good  ;  he  finds  merciful  ddigns  even  in  evils,  and  bnniflies  punilh- 
ment  and  miCery  out  of  the  univerfe.  Thefe  two  charaftsrs  muft 
be  ever  at  variance  ;  their  views  of  the  works  of  God,  and  the  fer_ 

•  In  the  prefent  age  this  oWl'ervatton  is  not  juft.  The  city  cox- 
comb aife<^ls  the  vices  of  the  man  of  fathion  ;  and  is  proud  of  his 
amorous  connei^tons  in  the  New  buildings^  or  Soho. 
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vice  due  to  him  ;  their  views' of  Chriftiatiity  and  its  obligations  ivi 
totally  different,  from  the  ditference  of  their;  underltandings ;  but 
principally  from  the  difference  of  their  tempers.' 

The  purport  of  the  fecond-difcourfe  is -to  fliew,  that  all. 
mankind  ,  walk  in  a  vain  fliew,  and  are  generally  unhappy 
from  various  kinds  of  miftake  and  impofture  ;  that  young  peo- 
ple form  vifionary  profpefts  of  life  ;  and  that  the  reading  of 
romances  encreafes  the  delufion  j.  tliat  parade  phd  oftenration 
are  the  ends  of  all  our  toil  and  trouble  ;  that  our  pretenfions 
are  quite  oppofite  to  our  real  charadlers ;  that  the.  candour 
and  liberality  of  the  prefent  times  arc  moftly  affeftation  ;  that 
in  the  general  commerce  of  focial  life,  in  friendfliip,  in  love, 
and  ill  the  liibft  important  of  all  focial  connexions,  we  feldom 
Ihew  our  natural  faces ;  that  felfifhnefs  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  generolity,  feverity  of  gentlenefs,  and  cruelty  pf  fentim^nt 
and  fenfibility.    . 

-  The  fubjeft  of  the  third  difcGurfe  is  religious  perfeftion  ; 
the  charafier  of  the  mere  philofopher,  and  the  mere  religiouift 
on  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  real  good  man  on  the  other. 

In  the  fourth  fcrmon,  preached  on  Chriilmas-day,  the  au* 
thor  endeavours  to  prove,  that  merely  giving  and  receiving 
entertainments,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal,  or  oppofite  to 
the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  that  under  the  regulations  of  cbco- 
nomy  and  temperance,  and  with  the  views  df  promoting 
fricndfhip,  good  neighbourhood,  and  general  benevolence, 
few  things  in  outward  manners,  can  be  more  virtuous,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  ;  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  which  was  to  introduce  peace  and  good,  wiil 
among  men. — He  then  proceeds  to  recommend  beneficence  ,IQ 
the  poor.  •      .1,  •   .•    •  • 

The  fifth  difcourfe  is  inteirdod  to  (hew,  that  the  eatcrtain- 
ment  of  a  fancy,  the  gratification  of  a'pafllon,  or  the  love  oi 
pleafure  is  natural  and  lawful  ;  that  they  who  condemn  ail 
paflioBS  and  all  pleafures,  have  ;more  zeal  than  knowledge  ; 
and  where  they  have  any  influence,  muft  in  this  inftance  do 
injury,  rather  than  fervice  to  thd  intereft  of  religion  }  and  that 
we  are  only  leprchenfiblc,  when  in  our  purfuks  of  pleafure 
we  negleil  or  tranfgrefs  any  part  of  our  duty,  or  become  lo- 
vers of  pleafure  more  than  lovers  of  God. 

The  dcfign  of  the  fixth  difcourfe  is  to  evince;' tKat  the  works 
of  the' cfeaticn,  and  efpecially  the  common  and  general  ef- 
feds  of  divine  goodnefs,  fujnjlh  the  belt  proofs  of  a  provi-. 
dence,  and  ought  to  produce  in  us  the  firmell  and  beft  prin- 
ciples of  devotion. 

In  the  feventh  fermon  the  author  explains  the  nature"  and 
defign  of  the  Lord's  Stippef,  and  points  out  fome  of  the  moft 
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temarltable  abufes  and  mifreprefentations  of  it.  And-in,  the 
next  difcourfe  endeavours  ro  remove  all  falfe  apprehenJwis, 
which  fome  people  may  entertain,  when  they  approach  th? 
comraunion-taole.  ,      .  '       .. 

There  are  fome  obfervations  in  the  following  extraflt^ 
■which  place  the  chara£ler  of  our  Saviour  in  a  very  juft  and 
ftriking  light.  ;     : 

*  It  ii  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  a«y  thing  mgf^  concife,  ipbiii, 
and  intelligible  than  the  fcveral  accounts  ot'Oiisiofiitution  givtn  by 
the  evangelifts.  They  (ay,  thst  juft  before  bur  Saviour's  futiciings, 
he  rendered  hislaft  (upper  witl)  his  beloved  difcip^esoneoCthc  molt 
movJugfcciKS  that  can  wfll  be  imagined  BA  had  often  ^iven  tlierH 
hints  by  which  they  might  underftand  that  his  end  wcwW  .hiitA^ 
gical,  afld  would  come  upon  htm  early.  Wc  have  realun  to  thin!:, 
howcvtr,  they  did  not  thoroughly  i...  '.' >  fV-iiul  hi.>  t  .1  ti  .  v— --.. 
night  in   which  hb  was  betrayed.     K 

and  inoVs  affcftirig,  than  hi  J  *»<?«'/«•  t:  ._,  ,  -,  ~t 

his  difciples,  zt\A  £^ent!y  optnir.g  to  them  a  fte-M  «hich,  he  knew^ 
they  had  not  i'oititudc^iffvrrto  coatempiatc  -Tlie  caiiuncfs  wit^i 
wlilcl)  he  broke  the  bread,  and  took  tUe  wioc,  and  th^  . 
wTth  wljich  he  dcfircs  to  btrerttembcreJ by  his  tfi(ciples,  by  1, 
btcftns  oF  the  crueleft  efFefits  of  inhumanity  thit  ever  hem  innoceiics^ 
ai)t}  viituc  ;  the  temper  with  wliieli  he  (peaks  of  a  villain  wKo  w'a« 
before  his  face,  who  Iwd  agreed  to  betray  him  by  the  vileft.drtfi- 
'  mul.ation,  and  in  the  iheandt  manner  :  and  the  candor  with  ultich 
he  hints  to  his  difcipks  the  wcaknefs  they\wou:d  difcover,  wh?!i 
thty  (aw  him  in  diftief* ;  a  weakne.'s  which,  in  fjmihr  cafes,  is  fcl- 
donj  pardoned  by  the  (uifcrer  :  in  fliort,  there  appears  through  tire 
whole  a  (train  of  benevolrnce  and  generofity  .as  well  as  wiRJbni 
•nd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which,  beggars  alidefcriptwn, 
and  fets  our  Saviour's  ch:iradter  and  conduct  in  a  l^lit^whigh  muijc, 
engage  the  eftecm  and"  adiu:ration  of  every  virtuoU2  mind. 

*  I  rn*y  feem  to  have  exceeded  my  dcfign,  and  to  have  btrn'in- 
fenfibly  led  beyond  my  lubjed,  which  \vas  only  to  give  a'diifpl*^ 
idea  of  the  Lord"*  (upper.  Jndeed  that  idqa  h/ulJy  conveyed  ijyiflie 
words  </o  t/iif  ill  rememl'rauct  of  tr.e :  but  it  may  appear,  in  Iouk^ 
parts  of  this  dilcourfej  t^at  the  general  obfcrTations  made  on  pur 
Saviour's  difpo/ilkn  am\  "be/:avicur  on  this  extraordinary  oc^cnfion 
wiU  be  nfefu'l,  in  cleaning  a  plain  fubjeft  gf  xhe  many  abfiu'iaities' 
with  which  it  has  been  oblcured.  '  *    . 

♦  All  that  can  be  truly  faitl  of  the  infiilttikn  of  the  Lord's  fupner, 
is  tbi«i  that  our  Saviour,  at  (upper  with  his  difciple«,  the  mghc 
bif  fore  he  was  betrayed,  took  (bmc  bread  and  br.ike  itj  and  gave 
it  to  his  difciples  as  nn  cmbUnt  of  his  body  which  whs  ("0011  to  be- 
tortured  by  his  encrriies ;  that  he  took  the  cup  in  the  fame  maii- 
jacr,  and  gave  them  (bme  wine  as  emUtttuilical  of  his  blood,- which* 
>va$  foon  to  he  (hed  in  a  violent  and  CriKl  mnnner.  As  he  knew 
thereat  charatlers  of  his  dKciples ;  that  though  they  were  ign<^ 
r^nt,  limplc,  and  not  the  braveft  in  difflcuhics ;  yet  that  their  iti»' 
tfgrityttnd  goodnefs  was  very  confiderable,  and  their  nttacfimetit 
to  bint,,  though  formed  at  fir(t  by  rnterelted  views,  Was  betfoihe- 
a^t  Ult,  that  of  the  moll  genuine  elteem,  giatit\ide  and  admiration  j' 
h»  tija efore,  with  the  mo(t  amiat>le  condefcen(ion,  defirts  th?rt  his" 
di^i{lks  jKunld  recai  to  mind  the  melancholy  cvrcumli^ncesuhe-  was' 
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juft  entering  into,  by  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  together  ill 
the  manner  he  then  diiefted  them.' 

The  fubjedt  of  the  eighth  fermon  is  the  difficuUics  of  felf- 
Inowledge  ;  or  the  unhappy  effefls  which  arife  from  a  raif- 
apprehcnfion  of  our  own  charafters,  habits,  and  difpofitions. 
The  fubftance  of  what  the  author  has  advanced  on  this  head 
may  be  included  in  the  following  propofitions. 

I.  In  the  methods  we  take  to  preferve  the  health  and  vigour 
of  our  bodies,  where  we  are  (incerely  interefted,  and  where 
experience  foon  furnifhcs  us  with  materials  for  refleflion,  we 
generally  a£l  at  random,  and  commit  innumerable  miftakes  ; 
we  ruin  our  conftitutions  and  dcftroy  our  lives,  while  we 
think  we  are  improving  or  prcferving  them. 

II.  As  moral  beings,  in  our  fecial  capacities,  we  are  un- 
happy from  fimilar  caufes  ;  and  fome  of  the  beft  ends  of  pub- 
lic inftitutions  and  private  conueftions  are  defeated  by  our 
fecret  faults. 

III.  In  the  relations  of  private  life,  the  fame  caufes  produce 
the  fame  efFeils.  The  tcnderefl  and  beft  affeflions  of  our 
hearts  are  made  to  give  way  to  thefe  fecret  faults.  We  har- 
bour a  humour,  and  indulge  a  paflion  ;  we  are  vain,  or  negli- 
gent, or  referved,  or  peevifh  ;  we  eftrange  the  hearts  of  our 
beft  friends ;  we  lofe  all  our  valuable  acquaintance,  we  com- 
plain of  what  we  fuffer,  and  do  not  confider  that  our  own 
errors  are  the  caufes  of  our  unhappinefs. 

IV.  Thefe  errors  and  miftakes  concerning  ourfelves  hare 
very  bad  effefls  on  that  part  of  our  religion,  which  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  piety.  They  lead  us  to  form  unjuft  and  ir- 
rational conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  make  us  look 
upon  God,  as  a  being,  in  fome  meafure,  like  ourfelves. 

The  tenth  fermon  is  calculated  to  fhew,  that  *  preaching 
Chrift,'  is  preaching  the  religion  of  Chrift,  or  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  gofpel.  If  it  be  afked,  what  is  then  to  become 
of  the  diftinguilhing  and  peculiar  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  ^ 
our  author  cavalierly  replies, — 

*  I  really  cannot  tell  what  is  to  become  of  them ;  and  it  is  im- 
pofTible  I  Ihould  care,  becaufe  I  know  of  no  fuch  doftrines.  I 
look  upon  Chriltianity  to  be  a  fyltem  of  morality,  agreeing  in 
every  article  with  the  religion  of  nature  ...  I  am  often  at  a  iofs 
to  know,  what  people  mean  by  any  doctrines  of  it  different  from 
thofe  of  morality.  1  (hould  have  been  entirely  ignorant  in  this 
affair,  if  I  had  not  mifpent  fome  part  of  ray  time  (not  a  great  deal 
indeed)  in  enquiring  into  the  diltinguilhing  tenets  of  the  various 
feds  of  Chrillians.  Here  I  found  peculiar  <ioitrines:  Athanafius 
had  one,  Arius  another,  Socinus  anotlier.  Luther  another,  Cal- 
vin another,  Armiii'ius  anoiher :  but  not  one  of  thefe  peculiar 
doflrines  could  I  ever  find  in  Chriftianity  ;  and  it  Teems  to  me, 
they  might  as  well  have  pretended  to  derive  them  from  the  plaio- 
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eft  chapter  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  or  Seneca's  Morals,  as  from  the 
New  Tcftament.' 

Here,  we.  are  pcrfuaded,  our  author  is  joo  perempfory. 
There  are  many  pafCiges  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  muft  in- 
evitably interpret  upon  either  the  principles  of  Athaiiafius  or 
Anus,  Calvin  or  Arminius:  how  therefore  can  he  fairly  af- 
fcrt,  that  he  never  found  any  of  their  peculiar  dodrines  in  the 
New  Tcftament  ? 

The  elevciith  fermon  is  an  elucidation  of  thefe  words  of  So- 
lomon :  «  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning,  than 
to  the  houfe  of  fealiing.'  Eccl.  viii.  2. — •  In  the  one,  fays 
this  writer,  the  ftnics  oiily  are  gratified,  and  the  appetites  in-, 
dulged  ;  in  the  other,  the  heart  is  affctl^^d,  its  affections  are 
railed,  and  its  virtues  txercifcd.  In  tlie  one,  we  are  only  ani- 
mals of  a  higher,  order,  a  finer  tafte,  and  more  various  plea- 
Aires;  in  the  other  we  are  inen,  who  feel  the  powers  of  a  ra- 
tional and  virtuous  mi  d  ;  our  liearis  are  fofjened,  and  formed 
for  the  beft  dutits  of  humanity.' 

The  fiibjecl  of  the  twelfth  Icrmon  is  religious  fuperciliouf- 
nefs. — The  following  trait,  in  tl^e  chara^tr  of  the  rclig^ious 
hypociite,  is  a  good  ftrcke  of  fatire. — '  He  pretends  to  uncom- 
mon piety  ;  and  to  fupport  that  pretence  in  the  cxcrcifes  of 
public  woiHiip,  he  wori;s  up  his  countenance  into  uncomaioii 
uglinefs,  and  groans  in  a  tone  of  uncommon  djironanrc } 
while  in  fecret  atid  in  the  general  condudt  of  his  life,  he  gives 
no  proof,  that  he  even  believes  the  exiftence  of  a  fuprcme  Be- 
ing  and  a  moral  governor/ 

In  the  next  fermon,  whith  treats  of  the  inefHcacy  of  preach- 
ing and  all  our  religious  advant?ges,  the  author  has  ihefe 
jnft  reftedlions.  *  To  worfhip  /Almighty  God  .is  tlie  only  im- 
portant bufuitfs  under  heavtn,  on  which  a  man  will  pn  and 
llcep.  .  .  .  We  need  only  have  rccourXe  to  religious  ci ; 
tions  to  fee  the  mod  perfeil  fccne  of.  hf avinels  and*^i!:-...v..  . 
we  feel  ourfclves  as  the  poet  defcribes  Iris  to  have  been,  in- 
icfled  with  drowfinefs  in  the  cave  <.f  fl:cp,  even  in  the  time 
file  was  dciivcrlfig  a  mcllbge. 

•  Sunday  is  the  day  of  convivial  affignations,  and  almoft  every 
man  is  en<;aged  in  jiib  \>i\\s  <.!  .Icalure.  It  would  be  more  fcveie 
than  religion  requiies,  t  .  linft  thole  lii  lie /ocial  mifyiJtioiis, 

which  the  Itiiureaiid  l  of  the  d:iy  give  rife  to,  clpecially 

anumg  the  lo^er  ranks  ut  people.  They  aie  tonducjve  to  healtbj 
and  they  oblhutt  no  duty  of  icligion.  liut  when  all  liic  bours  of 
that  day  are  diilipatcd  ;  when  it  »s  a  qucition  with  a  mHii  whether 
he  fliallgo  tochurcli,  oryif/  to  his  bottle,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or 
fl^ep.jiji  i^is  chair,  we  are  ajlonifhed  at  his  folly,  as  w;;ll  as  pro- 
voked at  bis  impiety.  Who  is  this  mighty  man,  and  what  are  hia 
pit;  ;"  '  "-  '  'v  the  goodnefsof  that  God,  whom  be  afTeiSb 
to  .  out  nmj  arc  the  eticds  of  his  Ijounty.     The 
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man's  employment  is  tp  colleft  thefe  things  for  his  own  ufe,  or  t0 
fave  the  like  trouble  to  others  whom  he  trains  in  the  art  of  dif» 
perfing  them  j  and  when  he  has  run  his  courfe  of  a  few  years,  he 
returns  to  the  dull  fiom  whence  he  came.  This  may  be  a  very 
important  creature  on  (ome  fpots  of  this  woild  }  but  if  he  looks  up 
to  heaven,  he  fees  his  inlignificance,  and  if  he  has  the  underftand- 
ing  and  feelings  of  a  man,  he  never  thinks  of  God  but  with  re- 
verence, and  every  fervice  that  has  a  relation  to  that  great  Being 
imptiVes  on  him  ftntiments  of  humility.  What  Ihall  we  fay  there- 
fore to  thofe  who  flight  his  worrtiip?  They  muft  either  believe  it 
is  not  the  worfliip  of  God  ;  or  their  ideas  of  him  muft  be  very  un- 
becoming and  unworthy.' 

In  the  fourteenth  fermon,  the  anther  points  out  feme  of  the 
principal  canfes  of  lying,  and  its  mifchievous  confequences. 
In  the  fifteenth,  he  confiders  the  happy  death,  and  the  future 
rewards  of  the  true  Chriflian.  By  way  of  contfaft,  he  gives 
us  a  view  of  the  fituation  of  the  wicked  in  their  laft  moments. 
The  following  charafler  of  the  hypocrite  is  drawn  in  juft  and 
lively  colours. 

*  The  hypocrite,  the  fly  and  fpecious  hypocrite,  is  now  caught. 
If  he  has  faved  his  reputation,  impofed  upon  his  acquaintance,  and 
managed  his  confcience  through  life,  all  is  over  with  him  now. 
His  moll  finilhed  artifices,  in  which  he  found  his  greateft  account, 
are  now  his  greateft  torments:  and  religion  revenges  the  injury  of 
borrowing  her  (acred  name,  and  amiable  appearance,  in  the  only 
man-ner  religion  can  revenge  any  thing,  by  denying  her  confolations, 
and  fliewing  her  wrongs.  The  unhappy  wretch  finds  his  confcience 
let  loofe,  and  like  a  fury  tearing  up  his  heart.  She  incelJantly 
places  before  him  the  numherlels  inilances  of  his  infincerity  and 
falfehOod  ;  flie  leads  him  in  imagination  to  the  houfe  of  God,  and 
a(3s  over  all  his  religious  grimaces;  flie  mimics  his  wretched  and 
fandtified  cant  before  the  world  ;  makes  him  run  over  his  works  of 
darknefs  and  all  his  underhand  and  |ecret  pradlices  :  (he  ttlls  hitn 
of  every  character  he  has  blafted  by  fly  innuendos,  by  back-biting 
and  fcandal  ;  of  every  man  he  has  duped,  cheated,  and  opprefled  • 
of  every  unhappinefs  he  has  occafioned,  ami  every  heart  he  has 
broken:  (he  makes  him  imagine  him/elf  haunted  by  the  gholts  of 
his  injured  acquaintance,  feigns  their  cries  in  his  ears — In  fliort, 
Ihe  makes  him  feel  himfelf  to  be  what  he  really  is,  an  accompliflied 
villain;  impious,  unjuft,  deteftable,  and  lit  for  nothing  but  the 
difcipline  of  the  infernal  fpirits,  who  are  hardly  worfe  than  him- 
«slf.' 

The  laft  fermon  is  an  eftimate  of  human  life,  calculated  to 
{hew,  that  we  ought  to  fuit  all  our  views,  defires,  and  adlions 
to  its  different  periods,  and  its  natural  uncertainty. 

There  is  a  freedom  of  fentiment  in  thcfe  difcourfes,  which, 
the  author  *  informs  us,  has  brought  upon  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  infidelity.  His  accufers,  we  fuppofe,  have  been  men 
of  narrow  minds,  or  ignorant  old  women,  to  whofe  tafte  and 

^   •  Mr.  D.  Williams,  author  of  a  Treatife  on  Education,  mentioned 
in  our  Review  for  September,  p.  aio. 
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apprehcnfions  many  of  his  obfervaticns  are  certainly  not  adapt- 
ed. Perfons  of  fui)eiior  difcernnient  jnay  read  thcfe  two  vo- 
lumes witli  pleafure  and  advantage. 

XVI.  Tht  Hi/lory  ef  the  Town  and  Pert  of  Faverfliam,  in  tit 
Csunty  ef  Kent.  By  Edward  Jacob,  Efq.  F.  S.  J.  llluf- 
trated  nuitb  Copper  Platts.      8i>o.    5/.    boardi.      White. 

'T'HIS  account  of  FaverOiam  appears  to  have  been  under- 
"*•  taken  with  every  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  author, 
which  could  be  rtquifite  to  render  the  execution  of  it  complete. 
With  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  Mr.  Ja- 
cob has  not  only  carefully  coniulteJ  the  works  of  thofc  who 
have  written  on  this  fubjeft  before  him,  but  he  h:^s  likewife 
been  favoured  with  many  communications  fupportcd  by  the 
bcft  authority.  We  may  therefore  conQder  the  fads  he  relates 
as  perfedly  authentic.    - 

It  is  licarce  necelfary  to  inform  the  reader  that  Faverftiam  Is 
a  fea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  fituated  on  a  navigable 
branch  of  the  Swale.  He  thinks  it  highly  probable,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  continent,  that  it  was  a  place  of  foine  import- 
ance before  the  invafion  of  the  Romans.  From  this  sera, 
however,  the  reality  of  its  cxifleiice  is  confirmed  by  collateral 
circumftances.  , 

•  A  Roman  burying  ground,  fays  the  author,  hath  been 
very  lately  found  at  Davington,  adjoining  to  the  high  road, 
and  near  the  norihern  bounds  ot  tlie  liberty  of  the  town, 
which  contained  upwards  of  twenty  urns,  and  fome  other  vef- 
fels  of  vaiious  fizes,  and  coloured  earths.  To  thel'e  may  be 
added,  fcveral  fingle  urns  dug  up  elfewhere  in  its  environs,  as 
well  as  fome  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  reign 
of  Vefpafian  to  that  of  Gratian.  A  further  proof,  is  the 
nigh  fituated  Roman  (perhaps  exploratory)  camp,  on  Jud's- 
hill,  now  t!ie  delightful  feat  of  James  Flint,  efq.  the  deep 
ditch  of  wiiich  forms,  at  this  time,  the  eafiern  fence  of  his 
garden  ;  in  a  late  clearing  whereof  was  found  a  large  brafs 
medal  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  That  this  elevated  fituation, 
commanding  a  profpedl  of  the  fca,  as  well  as  the  land,  to 
Boughton  hill,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  the.  new  road 
cut  through  the  hill,  on  the  north  of  this  houfe,  amply  con- 
firms ;  many  circular  holes  were  found  there,  in  which,  be- 
fides  a  coiifiderablc  quantity  of  fragments  of  earthen  culinary 
veflels,  and  wood  alhes,  a  brafs  medal  of  Vefpafian,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  oyftcr  fhells  (fo  exaflly  like  unto  thofe  re- 
cent ones  in  the  prefent  oylter  grounds,  as  not  to  be  dif^in- 
guilhed   therefrom  by  fkilful  judges)  were  depofited.     Thefe 
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united  difcoveries  tend  alfo  to  prove,  that  an  oyfter  fifhery 
was  then  eftablilhcd  here,  fince  no  place  in  this  neighbourhood 
can  be  found  equally  fo  convenient  for  thofe  employed  in  it  xo 
inhabit,  as  this  town.' 

In  the  year  8 1  r,  under  the  Saxon  government,  we  find 
that  Faverfham  was  called  the  King's  Town  ;  and  the  author 
mentions  a  few  anecdotes  which  afford  countenance  to  the 
opinion  of  its  being  a  place  of  fome  note  about  that  period. 
In  the  year  1147,  king  Stephen  here  founded  an  abbey,  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks,  of  the  order 
of  Cluniacs,  taken  from  the  monaftery  of  Bermondfey^  in 
Southwark.  It  appears  that  the  town  of  Faverfham  has  ob- 
tained from  different  kings,  fince  the  time  of  Henry  III.  no 
lefs  than  fevcnteen  charters,  either  granting  the  inhabitants 
new  privileges,  or  confirming  thofe  they  formerly  enjoyed. 
At  what  precife  period  it  became  a  member  of  the  cinqufe 
ports,  the  author  pretends  not  to  determine  ;  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  muff  have  happened  foon  after  their  eftab- 
lifliment. 

Mr.  Jacob  afterwards  delivers  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  abbey,  the  maifon-dieu,  the  parochial  cliurch,  guild- 
hall, and  a  great  variety  of  articles,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate.  The  mod:  valuable  part  of  this  volume  is 
the  engravings,  which  are  executed  with  great  elegance. 

We  have  obferved  it  to  be  a  general  fault  in  thofe  who 
treat  of  local  fubjefls,  that  they  often  defcend  to  fuch  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  frivolous  circumftances,  as  proves  difgufling  to 
readers  not  equally  interefted  in  the  defcription  :  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Jacob  has  given 
a  great  deal  too  much  fcope  to  this  common  propenfity  of 
antiquarians.  If  governed  with  more  fevere  reftridion,  how- 
ever, his  induflry  might  certainly  afford  entertainment  to  the 
public  ;  and  from  the  confiderabie  expence  of  the  plates  with 
which  this  volume  is  embellifhed,  we  may  conclude  that  his  li- 
berality, in  honour  of  the  town  of  Faverfham,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  zeal  with  which  he  feems  to  have  profecuted  his 
refearches. 

XVir.  A  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canterbury,  <with  many 
Obfervations  not  to  be  found  in  any  Defcrtptions  hithirto  publijhed, 
4y  William  Goftling,  M,  J.    ^vo.    ■^s.  in  boards,     Baldwin, 

'T*HE  remarks  with  which  we  concluded  our  "Review  of  Mr. 

■■■     Jacob's  account  of  Faverfham,    are  not  inapplicable  to 

the  production  now  before  us,  which  contains,  like  the  other, 

fome  fubjefts  of  too  uninterefting  a  nature.  Inftead  of  a  Walk, 

had 
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Gofiling'/  Jfalk  in  ani  abtut  the  City  of  Canterbury.  ?cQ 
had  Mr.  Goftling  favoured  us  with  an  account  of  what  is  wor- 
thy of  obfervation,  within  the  compafs  of  a  moderate  ride 
round  Canterbury,  his  readers  muft  have  received  much  more 
entertainment.  We  are  forry,  however,  to  find  that  his  fitua- 
tion  would  not  admit  of  fo  extenfive  a  furvey :  at  the  fame 
time,  we  congratulate  him  on  being  able  to  apply  to  himfclf 
this  couplet, 

"  My  limbs,  though  they  are  lame,  I  find 
Have  put  no  fetters  on  my  mind." 

Our  agreeable  ambulator  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
(Ituation,  antiquity,  and  names  of  Canterbury. 

*  Canterbury  lies  in  latitude  51  deg.  17  min.  N.  longitude  »  de- 
cree and  15  min.  E.  from  Greenwich  obfervatory, 

*  It  is  feated  in  a  pleaf^nt  valley  about  a  mile  wide,  between  hili»' 
of  moderate  height  and  eafy  afcent,  with  fine  fprings  rifinsj  from 
them  {  btfidcs  which  the  river  Stour  runs  through  it,  whufc  tt reams 
by  often  dividing  and  meeting  again,  water  it  the  more  plentifully, 
and  forming  iflands  of  various  fizes,  in  one  of  which  the  weftern 
part  of  our  city  ftands,  make  the  air  good  and  the  foil  rich.  Such 
s(  fituation  could  hardly  want  inhabitants,  while  thefe  parts  had 
any  inhabitants  at  all ;  nor  was  any  I'pot  more  likely  to  unite  num« 
bers  in  forming  a  neighbourhood,  or  a  city,  than  one  fo  well  pre- 
pared by  nature  for  defence  and  fituation. 

*  This  perhaps  is  the  moft  authentic  voucher  in  favour  of  their 
opinion,  who  make  it  a  city  almolt  900  years  before  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour  Chrift.    ' 

*  Tokens  of  this  high  antiquity  are  hardly  to  be  found,  unlefs 
Druids  beads,  and  the  antient  brafs  weapons  called  Celts,  which 
have  been  dug  np  hereabouts  may  be  looked  on  as  fuch  j  but  of 
Roman  remains  we  have  abundance.  For  befide  gates  of  their 
building,  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Walk,  other  ot  their  remains 
are  dilcovered,  by  digging  from  time  to  time  ;  as  mofaic  and  other 
pavements,  curious  earthen  ware  and  coins  innumerable,  fome 
preferred  in  collections,  others  fold  to  the  goldfmiths  and  braziers. 

'  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Romans  at  their  firlt  arrival  in 
Britain,  found  Canterbury  a  place  of  confequence  ;  they  lisem  even 
to  have  formed  a  Latin  name  for  it  fiom  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants }  the  Diirovernum  of  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  their  Doro- 
bernia  and  other  names  of  like  found,  being  naturally  enough  de- 
rived fi  om  the  Britilh  Durwhern,  ftgnifying  the  fwift  itream  which 
runs  by  and  through  it. 

*  Cantuaria  (a  name  perhaps  of  later  date)  and  Canterbury  may 
as  eafily  be  derived  from  the  £ngli(h  Saxon  Cantwarabyrig,  the  city 
of  the  men  of  Kent* 

*  Thefe  nan;es,  and  that  of  Caer  Kent,  the  city  of  Kent,  ai'e 
theearlieft  we  meet  with  i  and  if  Cacr  ur  Cair  fignihed  a  walled 
town,  when  ouis  was  diitinguifhed  by  that  title,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  its  being  fo  before  the  arrival  of  the  Rumans  in  our 
ifland.' 

To  the  preceding  quotation  we  (hall  fubjoin  his  account  of 
the  caftle. 

*  Though  what  we  now  call  the  caftle,  has  no  appearance  of 
Roman  antiquity,  yet  that  the  Romans  had  %  caftle  here  can  hardly 
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be  doubted,  if  we  confider  that  four  of  their  Caftia  Riparenfia  (ai 
Mr.  Somner  calls  their  fiveral  forts  on  our  coaft)  are  within  a  few 
hours  march  of  our  city.  Dubiis  [Dover]  according  to  Antoni- 
nus's  Itinerary,  at  fourteen  of  their  miles  about  South  Eaft.  Por- 
tus  Lemanos  [Lymne,  or  rather  Stutfal  caltie]  about  South,  at  fix- 
teen.  Portus  Ritupis  [  RichbcrougU]  abv)ut  Eatt,  at  twelve,  and 
Regulbium  [Reculver]  about  North,  called  nine  of  our  miles.  And 
three  of  their  military  ways  met  here,  wheie  the  chief  of  then> 
(the  Watling  ftreet)  crofles  the  river  Stour. 

*  As  this  mnft  have  been  the  moft  convenient  fituation  for  the 
refidence  of  the  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,  the  Counr  of  che  Saxon 
iliore,  whofe  particular  bufinefb  it  was  "lo  fix  garrifons  upon  the 
lea  coalt  in  places  convenient,  and  who  had  the  command  of  asoo 
foot  and  horl'e  for  that  purpole,  as  Mr.  Camden  fays,  reafon  itlelf 
will  tell  us,  an  officer  of  fuch  rank  and  confequence,  at  fuch  a  poft, 
would  have  a  fortified  quarter  tor  himfeU  ami  his  rommaiul,  while 
the  Romans  kept  their  footing  here ;  though  it  is  nor  mentioned  in 
the  hiltory  of  the  Danifti  invafions,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
years  after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain.  Ky  that  lime  their  mili- 
tary diicipline  might  have  been  forgot,  and  their  caftles  run  to, 
ruin  \  if  ours  here  was  in  no  condition  to  refill  thofe  deftroyers, 
there  could  be  no  occafion  to  meniion  it,  and  in  fuch  fccnes  of 
horror  and  military  dilcretion,  it  is  no  woiuler  if  hidory  is  iroper- 
feft,  efpecially  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

'  The  prelent  building  a,  pears  to  have  been  the  keeper  donjon 
of  a  foitrefs  within  which  it  Itood,  and  of  which  the  bounds  are 
Itiil  dilcoverable,  like  that  at  ihe  caftles  tf  Dover,  Rochefter,  and 
the  white  tower  at  London,  and  as  it  is  built  in  much  tiie  lame  ftyle 
with  them,  may  be  about  the  fame  age. 

*  Mr.  Somner's  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built  before  the  Conqueft, 
becaufe  Dooms- day  book  mentions  the  Conqueror's  havmg  Can^ 
terbury  caftle  by  exchange,  made  with  the  archb  (hop  and  abbot 
of  St.  Augulline'sj  'tis  plain  therefore  that  Canterbury  had  a  caftle 
at  his  arrival,  and  that  he  got  pofitflion  of  it,  but  whether  this 
tower  was  or  was  not  ftanding  at  the  time  of  his  exchange,  does 
not  appear  from  what  that  record  fays,  nor  perhaps  fhall  we  find 
any  better  grounds  on  which  to  determine  its  antiquity,  than  the 
comparilon  between  this  and  others  which  moft  refemble  it :  in  one 
pircumrtance  (whether  very  particular  I  cannot  fay)  it  agrees  with 
thofe  of  Dover  and  Rochefter,  in  having  a  well  from  the  top  of 
the  tower;  this  is  feen  from  the  weft  fide,  where  the  wall  is  ruin- 
ous.— That  in  the  keep  of  Dover  being  in  a  dark  corner  was  walled 
VJp  many  years  ago,   to  prevent   accidents.     That  at  Rochefter  i$ 

,  alfo  ftopped  up  at  iome  depth,  and  ours  choaked  up  with  rubbifti  ; 
vhether  there  ever  was  fuch  a  one  at  the  white  Tower  of  London 
perhaps  cannot  be  known,  but  in  one  of  the  corners  of  that,  is  a 
very  capacious  ciftern  kept  filled  from  the  Thames  by  the  water- 
mill  at  Traitors-bridge.'  , 

As  time  will  not  permit  us  to  attend  our  companion  to  the 
end  of  the  Wal);,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  he  defciibes  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objeds,  and  that  the  vylume  may  prove  an  ulefu^ 
guide  to  thofe  who  vifit  Canterbury  arid  its  environs. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few 
hints  to  the  confjderation  of  fuch  as  may  hereafter  favour  the 
public  with  any  work  of  this  kind.  The  fiift  and  principal  ob- 
ject 
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jeft  of  fuch  a  wriier  ought  to  be  hil^orical  information,  and 
whatever  may  caft  new  light  on  the  maimer?  or  cuftoms  of  an- 
cient times.  While  his  attention  is  fixed  chiefly  on  thele  great 
ends,  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  enliven  his  narrative  with  the  re- 
cital of  a  legendary  ftory,  provided  t!:at  he  mentions  it  as 
fuch  ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  to  fubftitute  opinion  for  fails, 
and  confound  reality  with  fable.  From  ,  the  moment  a  perfoa 
refolres  to  write  upon  *any  fubjeft  of  antiquity,  he  is  apt  to 
confider  every  circum(\ance  that  relates  to  it  as  of  greater  im- 
portance than  it  appears  in  ihc  eyes  of  others.  The  confe- 
quence  of  which  prepolfefTlon  is,  that  he  never  fails  to  become 
impertinently  diffufive,  wiihout  once  reflefting,  that  though 
himfclf  may  take  pleafure  in  his  own  minute  details,  they  will 
undoubtedly  offend  ihe  generality  of  difiniercfted  readers. 
Above  all,  nothing  is  more  intolerable,  nor  at  prefent,  we  are 
forry  to  obfcrvc,  more  cominon,  than  to  pefter  us  with  a  te- 
dious, barren  catalogue  of  obfcure  names,  which  can  have  no 
other  claim  to  our  notice,  than  that  they  are  copied  from  (ume 
venerable  mufty  record,  and  that  the  perfons  lo  whom  they 
pertained  have  long  fince  been  numbered  with  ihe  dead.  In 
Ihort,  the  writer,  whofe  duty  we  are  defcribing,  ought  to  keep 
perpetually  in  his  view  the  iuftruaion  or  entertainment  of  his 
readers  :  he  ought  to  feparate  the  rubbiHi  fiom  the  more  va- 
luable materials  he  colleds,  apd  nut  oblige  us  to  rake,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  ule  the  exprclTion,  through  the  literary 
dufl  of  antiquity. 
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XVIII.  A  General  theory  of  the  Polite  Arts,  d/liverefl  in  fingle  Articles t 
and  digefied  according  to  the  Alphabetical  OrJer  of  ti.tir  technical 
terms.  By  John  George  Sulzer,  Fellow  of  iht  Royal  AcaJe/ny  of 
Sciences  at  RerWn.  Fol.  l.  A. — I.  4/5.  Lei(7ig.  German,  (lion- 
tinvedfrom  page  6%.) 

tN  our  firlt  pxtnft^  from  this  e5tcel'?nf  work,  we  mentioned  the 
•*  dcfigii  of  IS  author,  and  gave  a  (;jec  men  of  its  execution,  in 
two  mifcellaneous  articlesi  Vv'e  (hall  i.ow  reromniend  the  follow- 
}nf,  reflexions,  whofe  ir«;ior*ance,  necefTity,  anJ  juttnds,  are  felf-* 
evident,  to  fhe  attention  of  writers  and  readers,  of  artilh  ar»d  of 
connoifleurs 

*  thoughts  ;  eenera'.ly  fpeaking',  every  idea  fufficiently  diftin^^t  tp 
be  conveyed  by  figns.  When  fpenkiiig  with  a  pmricul  ir  reference  to 
t1nc  belles  lettres  and  polite  art-;,  we  mean  by  thoughts  ih-  ic|e?s  which 
the  artill  attempts  to  raii'e  hv  liis  performance,  in  contJidiltinition 
to  tbe  manner  in  which  thf-y  are  rai*ed  or  exprplTed.  Jo  works  of 
art,  thoughts  are  what  remains  o^  a  performance  when  itripped  of 
X  4     *  its 
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its  embelliflii-nents.  Thus  a  poet's  thoughts  are  what  remains  of  hi$ 
poem  independently  of  the  verfificafion,  and  of  I'ome  ideas  merely 
ietving  io\-  its  decoration  and  improvement. 

f  Thoughts,  therefore,  are  the  materials  prepared  and  applied  by 
art  to  its  purpofe.  The  drefs  in  which  they  appear,  or  the  fornj 
into  whiclt  tliey  are  moulded  by  the  artift,  is  merely  accidental  ; 
confequently  they  are  the  firll  objeft  of  attention  in  every  work  of 
art  I  the  fpirit,  th.e  Ibul  of  a  performance,  which,  if  its  thoughts  are 
indifferent,  is  but  of  little  value,  and  may  he  compared  to  a  palace 
of  ice  laifed  in  the  moft  regular  form  of  a  habitable  llrutture,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  its  materials,  totally  ufelefs. 

♦  In  every  genuine  work  of  art,  therefore,  folid  fenfe,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  intertfting  thoifghts,  are  the  firft  and  moft  elfeniial 
requifite  ;  and  Horace's  advice  to  authors,  Scribcndijons  eji  fapere, 
is  alike  applicable  to  every  art.  Now,  as  thoughts  are  the  fruits  of 
reafon,  the  principal  and  elTential  qualifications  of  an  artilt  are 
good  fenfe  and  difbernment ;  fince,  if  dclHtute  of  ihefe,  he  coul4 
prefcnt  us  only  with  fpecious  andunfubilantial  forms  j  fulchra  fa- 
des cerebrum  non  habens. 

*  And,  this  notion  of  art,  every  artift  ought  to  keep  inceflantly 
before  his  eyes,  in  order  by  a  ferious  attention  to  the  moft  im- 
portant truths  of  philofophy,  and  an  accurate  furvey  of  life  and 
manners,  to  gain  a  fufficient  ftock  oi thoughts.  He  who  is  incapable 
of  r:iifmg  intercfting  thoughts  in  his  mind,  has  no  materials  oa 
vhich  to  employ  art.  For  whatever  is  unworthy  our  notice  but 
for  the  embeltifhmenfs  of  language  beftowccl  on  it  by  the  author, 
can  never  deferve  the  labour  of  decoration.  Who  but  an  ideot 
would  be  at  the  cxpence  of  getting  a  cjmrnon  or  ufelefs  velTel  fet 
in  gold. 

•  In  a  true  artift,  ingenuity  and  a  fine  tafte  muft  be  combined 
with  judjiment  and  founil  fenfe  ;  but  for  thefe,  he  would  be  but  a 
jnere  buifoon.  It  is  only  a  grand  and  a  folid  manner  of  thinking, 
joined  to  the  talents  of  tafte,  that  conllitutes  the  great  artift.  Were 
it  not  for  the  great  fenfe,  and  important  thoughts  which  Homer, 
as  a  fpe(5taror  and  judge  of  mankind,  has  accumulated  and  dif- 
played  in  his  immortal  lays,  even  he,  with  all  his  poetical  fire, 
with  all  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  all  his  finifhed  pictures, 
would  never  have  beCL>me  the  favourite  pott  of  the  ancients. 

'  By  the  fame  principles  we  muft  Klfo  judge  of  works  of  art,  if 
we  would  not  miftake  fports  of  wit  and  fancy  for  important  works. 
A  real  connoifieur  will  never  fuffer  himk-  f  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
mere  effe6ls  of  art.  He  firft  ftrips  her  work  of  its  drefs,  in  order 
to  examine  the  naked  thoughts,  and  judge  of  their  truth  and  im- 
portance :  and  if  in  this  furvey  he  finds  nothing  great  or  intcreft- 
m,  he  degrades  the  work  to  the  clafs  of  amufing  trifles. 

Thus,  to  examine  every  thought  independent  of  the  ornaments 
of  expreinon,  ought  to  be  ou*  hrft  maxim  in  judging  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  art.  Without  attending  to  this,  an  aitift  can  never 
form  an  adequate  judgment  of  any  work :  he  is  dazzled  by  mere 
decorations;  and,  like  Ixion,  fancies  he  is  embracing  Juno,  when 
it  is  only  a  phantom.  By  an  external  fplendor,  even  great  artifts 
are  fometimes  feduced  to  over-rate  the  real  value  of  a  thought.  Has 
not  even  Virgil  himfelf,  by  the  fplendor  of  exprelTion,  been  pre- 
cluded from  "perceiving  the  falfehood  of  the  thought  in  the  Sybil's 
caution  to  iEneas  on  his  venturing  on  a  journey  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

Troa 
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Tros  Anchifiades,  facilis  defcenfus  Averni, 
Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis  : 
Sed  rcvocare  gradiim  fuperafque  evadere  ad  auras* 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  eft. 

*  The  whole  thought,  as  her?  applied,  is  erroneous.  By  the  facilis 
defcenfus  Averni,  &c.  death  is  meant :  but  ^neas  wants  to  defcend 
alive;  and  then  both  the  defcent  and  the  afcent  are  equally  eafy 
or  difficult.  It  is  only  after  having  ftripped  a  performance  of  its 
drefs,  that  we  can  fairly  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  thoughts. 

*  While,  therefoff ,  you  are  contemplating  an  hiftorical  piflure, 
try  to  forget  that  it  is  a  pifture  :  forget  the  painter  whole  magic 
art  has  by  lights  and  (hades  created  bodies  where  there  are  none. 
Fancy  to  yourfelf  that  you  are  aflually  looking  at  men,  and  then 
attend  to  their  actions.  Oblerve  whether  they  are  interelling ; 
whether  the  perlbns  exprefs  thoughts  and  fentiments  in  the'ir  faces, 
attitudes,  and  motions  ;  whether  ypu  may  underft.an|d  the  language 
of  their  aiis  and  geltures,  and  whether  they  tell  you  fomething  re- 
markable. If  you  find  it  not  worth  your  while  to  attend  to  the 
pcrfons  thus  rcalifcd  by  your  fancy,  the  painter  has  thongkt 
to  little  purpofe. 

«  "WhJllt  littening  to  a  mufical  performance,  try  to  forget  that 
you  are  hearing  founds  of  an  inanimate  inltrument,  produced 
only  by  great  and  habitual  dexterity  of  lips  or  fingers.  Fancy  to 
yourfelf  that  you  hear  a  man  fpeaking  fome  unknown  language, 
and  oblerve  whether  his  founds  exprefs  fome  fentiments  j  whe- 
ther they  denote  tranquility  or  diRurbance  of  mind,  foft  or  vio- 
lent, joyful  or  grievous  affe^ions  ;  whether  they  exprefs  any  cha- 
racter of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  whether  the  di.'jlecS  be  noble  or  mean. 
If  you  cannot  difcover  any  of  thefe  rcquifites,  then  pity  the  vir- 
tuolo  fur  hiving  left  fo  much  ingenuity  deltitute  of  thought. 

*  in  the  fame  manner  we  muft  alfo  judge  of  poems,  elpecially  of 
the  lyric  kind.  That  ode  is  valuable,  which,  when  deprived  of 
j|ts  poetical  drefs,  ftill  affords  plealing  thoughts  or  images  to  the 
mind.  Its  real  merit  may  beft  bedifcovercd  by  tranfpofing  it  into 
fimple  profe,  and  depriving  it  of  its  poetical  colouring.  If  no- 
thing remains  that  a  man  of  fenle  and  reflexion  would  approve, 
the  ode  with  the  moft  charming  harmony  and  the  moft  fplendid 
colouring,  is  but  a  fine  drefs  hung  round  a  man  of  ftraw.  How 
greatly  then  are  thofe  miftaken,  who  confi.ler  an  exuberant  fancy 
and  a  delicate  car  as  fufficitnt  qualifications  for  a  lyric  poet! 

«  It  is  only  after  having  examined  the  thoughts  of  a  performance  in 
their  unadorned  (late,  that  we  can  pronounce  whether  the  attire 
in  which  they  have  been  drefl'ed  by  art,  fits  and  becomes  them 
w^li  or  ill.  A //w«5-4/ whofe  value  and  merit  cannot  be  eilimated 
but  from  its  drefs,  is,  in  efFcif,  as  futile  and  infignificant  as  % 
man  who  alfe^s  ts  difplay  his  merit  by  external  pomp.' 

[   To  be  continutd,  ] 
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J 9.  Schrijien  der  Lejpziger  Oekonom\Jchen  Societtet ;  or.  Memoirs  of 
the  Oiconomical  Society  at  Leipzig.  FoL  I.  (ivit/i  cuts.)  %vo. 
Drefden.  (German  ) 

'T'HIS  fociety,  which  has  been  inftituted  under  the  patronage  of 
•*•  tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  intends  to  publiih  not  only  Ifucn 
experiments  as  have  been  actually  made,  but  thofe  alfo  that  have 
mifcarried,  by  way  of  caution  to  their  readers.  The  firlt  vo- 
lume  confifts  of  eleven  memoirs  on  various  fubjeds,  and  feems  to 
promiCe  very  conliderable  improvements  in  the  Icveral  branches  of 
oeconomy. 

So.  Kleinc  Nachrichten,  Vtrmlfchte  Sachen  An  das  Lief-und  Eflhl<rndifche 
Publikutn.  Short  Advices,  and  Mifcellanies,  addrejfed  to  the  Public 
«a  Livonia,  /?;?</ Efthonia.    iojo.     Riga,     (German.) 

A  collection '6f  a  variety  of  propofals,  fchemes,  &c.  of  v^ry  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  merit :  moft  of  them  confined  to  the  provinces  of 
Livonia  an(i  Ellhonia,  nnd  many  rendered  d.fficoit  or  impradicabie 
by  the  prefent  circumftanccs  and  fituation  of  thofe  countries. 

ai.  Briefe  der  Frau'Lowxk  h.Ai:'<^ani\e  Vjftoiie  Gottfched.  gebohrne 
Kulmeus.  Epijlolary  Ccrrejpdudence  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  V.  Goaiched, 
©■<-.    3  lols.  8t.o.     Dreldcn.     (German), 

The  author  of  this  coprefpondence  ougiit  always  to  be  remem- 
bered with  gratit\idc  by  tiie  ptopie  of  Germany  ;  fince  flic  has,  with 
proftffor  Gottfched,  her  luiftand,  for  many  years  labotired  with  afli- 
duity  and  fnccels  to  improve  the  t;ille  and  language  of  i hat  country. 
The  prefent  collection  of  her  letters  was  piiblifhed  by  one  of  her 
friends,  Madam  de  Runkel  j  they  were  written  in  the  interval  be- 
twecn  1 7^0  and  1762,  and  contain  evident  proofs  uf  her  havinj^  faith- 
fully acquitted  herleifof  the  (everal  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a 
friend,  a  philofopher,  and  a  Chriftian. 

as.  JEliirias,    Epos   Jocofum.     In   Latinum  Kiertit  Benedift.  Chrift. 
Avenarius.     %'uo.     Brunfwiga:. 

The  German  original  of  this  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Zachariae, 
and  has  been  defcrvedly  applauded.  This  Latin  verfion  by  Mr. 
Avenarius  appears  to  be  faithful  and  elegant,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  tranflation  of  fbme  excellent  fables,  originally  com- 
pofed  by  Meff.  Gelfert,  Lefling,  Lichtwehr,  and  Hagedoin. 
a3.  Briefe  iiber  das  Moenchjfvjefen,  •von  einem  Catholifchen  Pfarrer  an 

einen  Ereund.     Letters  on  Monachifm,  'written  by  a  Roman  Catholic 

friefi  to  his  Friend,    i-vo.     (German.) 

From  the  very  intimate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  ftate 
of  the  Catholic  convents,  fchoois,  churches  and  litun',y,  difcern- 
ible  in  thefe  Letters,  they  appear  to  have  been  actually  written  by 
a  refpeftable  member  of  that  community.  They  are  replete  with 
good  fenfe,  and  excellent  remarks. 

84.  Die  befte  Anzvendung  der  Aberfiunden  des  Menfchlichen  Lebens. 

Neue  'uer7nehrte  Aufiage.     The  befi   Ufe  of  the  Evening  Hours  of 

Human  Ufe.     i'vo.     Leipzig.     (German.) 

Containing,  1.  A  Review  of  paft  Life.  a.  Meditations  on  the 
great  Guilt  of  a  Life  fpent  in  criminal  Purfuits.  3.  On  the  Pof- 
libility  of  refcuing   a  Sinner  fiom  Perdition.    4.  On  the  Happy 

Im- 
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Tmprcvement  made  by  Converfion.  5.  On  the  Refemblance  of  the 
Death  of  the  Faithful  to  that  of  Cbrift.  6.  Profpefls  into  Eternity. 
The  author  of  thcfe  Meditations  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  practical 
Chriltianity.  But  his  diftion  is  fomtrtimes  too  florid  to  fuit  either 
tUe  foleran  importance  of  bis  fubjedls,  or  the  tailc  and  gravity  of 
old  age.  '    ' 

z$.  Fables  &  Conies  de  M.  CcWcrt.  Premiire  Partie.  tvo.    Francfurt 
liir  le  Mein. 
A  weak  attempt  at  a  poetical  verfion  of  excellent  originals,  that 
falls  below  mediocrity,  and  indeed  below  the  noiice  of  criticilm. 

a5.  Der  Leitungen  dei  Hoechfttn  nach  feinem  Rath  auf  den  Reiftn  durek 
Europa,  Afi3,  and  Africa,  Erfier  Theil.  Aus  eigener  Erfahrung  be- 
fchr'uben,  und  auf  vieles  yerlangen  dem  Druck  ubergeben  'uon  M. 
Stephauus  Schultz,  i^c  cr,  Provide/itial  Direeiions  on  Travels 
rAroji^A  Europe,  Afia,  <i»i/ -ifrita.  Pari  I.  drawn  up  from  his  oiun 
Experience,  and  at  the  Defire  of  mauj  publijbed  bj  Stephen  Schultz, 
M-  A.    ivo.    Halle     (German.) 

This  reveiend  traveller,  ient  out  as  a  miflionary  for  converting 
Jews  to  Chriftianity,  has  roamed  over  a  very  confiderabie  part  of 
the  worJd  for. twenty  years.  After  his  return  he  was  by  many 
earned  entreaties  prevailed  upon  to  publilh  an  account  of  his 
obfervatious,  and  adventures}  and  accordingly  he  has,  in  this 
firft  volume,  which  hn<  been  fuccceded  by  three  or  four  more, 
prefented  his  readers  with  a  very  minute  detail  of  his  earlieft  life, 
and  tlie  relation  of  Um  travels  through  Courland,  Samogicia, 
PruiFia,  Germany,  Swirterlatid,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Rudia. 

During  his  progrcfs  through  fo  many  countries,  and  for  lb  long 
a  pciiod,  his  obfervations  appear  to  have  been  iiranty,  and  his  la- 
bours, a;i  tu  tlie  \m\n  purpolc  of  his  milfion,  generally  fruitlefs. 

17.  VHcmmejuJle  a  la  Cour,  ou  Memoir es  duC.de  R.x  Parties.  i%ma. 

Paris. 

A  French  tranflation  of  an  antiquated  German  novel.. 

a8.  Die  tugendhafte  und  reJlifht  Frau  am  Hofe,  in  der  Gefchichte  der 
Henrietta  von  Rivera  j  or,  the 'virtuous  and  hontjl  Woman  at  Court  t 
infanced  in  the  Hijhrjf  of  H.  de  Rivtr3,  z  vols.  ivo.  Francfurt 
a//(/ Leipzig.     (German.) 

An  indifferent  imitation  of  an  original,  which  hfelf  rifes  not 
above  mediocrity. 

19.  D.  Daniel  fteinr.  ArnoldtV  Kur%gefafte  Kirchengefchichte  dee 
Koenigreichs  PreuflTen  ;  er,  Arnoldt'i  Ab/lrafl  of  the  Efclejiaficat 
Hftory  oj  the  Kingdom  of  Pruffia.  %x/o.  Koenig<berg.  (German.) 
,.  A  complete,  well-digefted,  and  well-written  work  The  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  PrulHans,  and  their  religion,  in  par- 
ticular, is  exceedingly  curious. 

30.  Briefe  «««  Bayern  an  feinen  Freund  iiberdie  Macht  der  Kirche  und 
des  Pabftes  ;  or.  Letters  of  a  Bavarian  to  a  Friend,  on  the  foixier  qf 
the  Church  andsthe  Pope.    S-uo.     (German.) 
This  Bavarian  Catholic  maintains  feveral   pofitions,    which  in 

former  ages  would  have  been  thought  bold,  dangerous,  and  he- 
retical 
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rctical,  but  are  now  thought  fo  no  more  :  for  inftance,  that  the 

pope  is  only  the  primate  of  the   Catholic  church  :    a  narrow  com- 

pafs,  to  which  it    is  indeed  probable  the  holy  father  will   ere  long 

be  reduced  by  his  refractory  fons,  who  are,,  at  length,  come  of 

age. 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 
POLITICAL. 

31.  Confiderations  en  the.  Meajurts  carrying  on  nxiilh  RefpeB  to  (be 
Britiih  Colonies  in  North  America.     8^0.   \s.  Gd.    Baldwin. 

WHEN  an  author  writes  with  temper  and  candid  reafoning 
on  a  fubjcdl  generally  fo  warmly  agitated  as  oar  prefenc 
dlfpute  with  America,  he  is  entitled  to  particular  Jlttention  ;  and 
I'uch,  we  ingenuoufly  acknowledge,  is  the  charaAer  of  thefe 
Confiderations.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  various 
arguments  which  are  here  either  refuted  or  enforced,  we  fhall 
only  obferve,  that  the  important  controverfy  in  queftion  is  argued 
in  the  cleareft  and  moft  impartial  manner  ;  that  no  circumftance 
is  omitted  which  ought  to  afFeft  the  determination  of  this  grand 
political  fubjeft;  and  that  the  produdion  highly  merits  the  pe- 
rofal  of  every  member  of  the  Britifh  legiflature. 

32.  Fcx  Po/iuli,  or  0/*'Eng]and'i  Glcry  cr  DeJiruSion^  in  17741 

Z'vo.  \s.  Parker. 
Thefe  hints  confift  of  twenty  in  number,  each  of  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  comment.  That  our  readers  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  a  judgment  of  their  importance,  we  fhall  fpecify 
a  few  of  them.  The  firft  is,  '  A  very  extraordinary  earneftnefs 
to  be  chofen,  is  no  good  fign  in  a  candidate.  2.  Letters  of  re- 
commendation ftiould  by  no  means  have  an  efFeft  upon  eledlions. 
3.  Non-attendance  in  former  parliaments  fhould  always  be  a 
bar  againft  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  fuch 
fhameful  and  fcandalous  behaviour.'  To  this  choice  colle^ion 
of  hints,  is  added  nearly  the  fame  number  of  political  rules, 
addreffed  to  his  majelly,  and  dillinguifhed  by  the  fame  fagaciry 
as  the  former. 

P    I    V    I.   N    I    T    Y. 

33.  The  Popular  Concern  in  the  Choice  tf  A.epre/entati'Vf.'.  A 
Sermon  ddtvered  at  the  Mteting-Houfe  near  the  Maze  Pond, 
Sonthwark  ;  and  lUenuiJe  in  the  Evening  a/ Monkwel-Street- 
LeSlnrey  en  the  Lrra''sDay,  Odober  9,  1774.  By  Benjamin 
Wallin,  A.  M,    2vo.    bd.     Buckland, 

The  text  is  this  pafTage  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Ifaiah  ;  *'  I  will 
rcftore  thy  judges  as  at  the  firft,"  &c.  In  difcourfing  on  this 
fubjeft  the  author  fhews  us,  that  civil  magfftrates  and  counfel- 
lors  aie  eflential  to  the  exiftence  of  a  people  ;  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  ftate  her  great  men  are,  for  the  moft  part,  wife 
and  good  ;  that  the  counfellors  of  a  nation  may  in  time  be  cor- 
rupt, and  prove  unjuft  and  cruel  ;  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
wicked  to  afccnd  into  power,  muft  be  owing  to  the  degeneracy 
pf  the  populace  ;  that  while  evil  counfellors  have  the  fway,  a 

fin- 
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fnful  nation  or  city  cannot  recover  its  purity  and  charafter; 
that  a  reftoration  of  difcrcet,  faithful  judges  and  fenators  is 
alone  from  the  moft  high ;  and  that  this  bleffing  is  not  to  be 
fxpecled,  till,  by  Tome  means,  a  national  repsntince  and  re- 
formation are  procured.  In  the  conclufion  he  briefly  points  out 
the  duty  of  a  people,  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  caufe  to 
complain  of  any  meafures  taken  by  their  fenators. — A  pious, 
well-intended  difcourfe. 

34.  A  Strmon  preacbtd  befort  ike  Incorporattd  Socitty  for  tht  Pr%' 
pagation  of  the  Gofptl  in  Foreign  Part'^  at  their  Anni'verfart 
Meeting  in  the  Parijb  Church  0/  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  en  Friday, 
Feb.  19,  1773.  h  '^'  RigJ^t  Rev.  Jonathan  Shipley,  Bijbop  of 
St.  Afaph.  4/ff.   IS.     Whifton. 

This  difcourfe  was  publilhcd  in  1773;  but  our  review  of  it 
wa)  at  that  time  accidentally  omitted.  At  prel'ent  a  long  ac- 
count of  it  may  be  thought  fupcrfluous  :  we  Ihall  therefore  only 
exprefs  our  concurrence  with  the  approbation  of  the  p;iblic,  hf 
obfcrving,  that  it  contains  many  excellent  reflexions  on  the 
civil  and  religious  (late  of  our  American  colonies,  calculated 
to  promote  unanimity  and  concord  between  them  and  the  mother 
country. 

35.  Thu  Scripture  DoSrine  of  the  Trinity  jufiJuJ'.   In  a  Di/cemrje 

preached  in  the  Caibtdral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  June 

2,   I774r  ot  the  Ldlure  founded  by  the  late  luorihy  Lady  Moyer  - 

^     nuith  teeajiomal  R<mafkt  on  the  Preacher*}  firfl  Strmon  in  ElTex- 

houfe,  Eflex-ftreet,   April  17,  1774.     No  Publilher's  Name. 

St.  Paul  in  his  Epiftle  to  Timothy  obferves,  "  that  the  fer- 
vant  of  the  Lord  mull  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekntfi  in- 
flrufting  thofe,  that  oppofe  themfelvcs."  How  well  the  author 
of  this  difcourfe  fupports  this  amiable  charafler,  our  readers  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  by  the  following  paflages  in  his  Difcourfe. 

*  The  confcientious  preacher  in  Eflex-Street  has  undertaken 
to  lead  the  b-^nd  [of  Anti-trinitarians]  whofe  publicly  declared 
fcheme  is,  to  break  down  all  the  fences  of  orthodox  and  ca- 
tholic communion. — 

*  Trampling  upon  the  religion,  which  he  has  once  folemnjy 
fworn  to  defend,  he  has  thought  proper  to  fet  up  a  brazen  fer* 
pent  of  his  own. — 

*  Endeavouring  to  draw  the  good  people  from  their  national 
church,  the  proper  place  of  worlhip,  to  hear  his  vain  babbling 
in  an  unconfecraied  auXion-room :  no  improper  place,  I  own, 
for  fuch  bufinefs.  Some  one  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  coq« 
fcientious  refignation  of  his  living  was  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
certed plan,  in  this  age  of  fpiricual  Qaixotifm,  to  make  fale  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  would  turn  to  better  account ;  fo  that,  a» 
be  concludes  his  fermoa,  he  might  make  his  boall  (like  Leo  X.) 
in  Jefus  Chrift— - 

*  No,  fays  he,  we  (hall  in  vain  fearch  the  New  Teftament 
for  fundamental  points  of  faith.     But  where  elfe  mull  we  i'earch 

for 
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for  them?  in  bis  wares  and  trumpery?  Alas!  his  flock  is  fo 
fmall,  that  in  his  whole  budget  he  has  but  one  lot  to  offer  yoa, 
but  one  fundamental  point,  necefTary  indeed  for  every  Chrillian 
to  believe,  viz.  that  jefus  is  the  Chrift. — 

A  fhort  note  is  the  only  thing  throughout  the  whole,  that 
bears  the  face  of  an  argument,  the  reft  being  only  a  whip-fyl- 
labub  of  love  and  charity,  to  make  his  poifon  go  down  the 
fmoother. — 

♦  Here  I  fhall  leave  the  preacher —wifhing  that  the  reft  of 
our  modern  gofpel-mongers,  or  gofpel-menders,  without  fuffi- 
cient  learning  and  proper  authority,  whether  in  a  tavern,  or  out 
of  a  tavern,  divines,  phyficians,  or  lawyers,  would  take  the 
apoftles  advice,  *'  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  mind  their  own  bufinefs." 

Note.  '  I  intended,  by  way  of  Appendix  to  this  Difcourfe, 
to  have  run  over  the  preacher's  Apology;  and,  to  every  objec- 
tion he  hath  made  to  the  catholic  faith,  to  have  pointed  out,  by 
way  of  reference  only,  fuch  complete  anfwers  as  have  been  al- 
ready given  to  the  faid  objeftions;  but  being  very  bufy  at  pre- 
fentupon  a  work  of  another  kind,  muft  defer  it  to  fome  other  op- 
portunity ;  unlefs  he  fhould  fink,  as  I  fuppofe  he  will  foon,  like 
other  meteors  of  this  kind,  into  infignificancy  and  contempt.' 

The  learned  preacher  of  Lady  Meyer's  Ledlure  had  no  occa- 
llon  to  inform  us,  th^t  he  was  very  bufy  upon  another  work, 
■when  he  compofed  this  difcourfe ;  it  is,  in  every  fenfe  of  the 
word,  a  hajiy  compofuion. 

36.   Virtue  in  humble  L'fe,  cctitaining  RijleBions   on  the  reciprocal 
Duties  of  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  the  Mufter  and  the  Sfrvant  : 
J'boughts  on  the  'various   Situation:,    Pajjiansy    Prejudices^  and 
Virtues  of  Mankind,  dravcn  from   real  Cbaraden  '•    Fables   ap- 
plicable  to  the  Suhjech  :  jlnecdeles  of  the  Liiiing  and  the  Dead, 
the  Refult   of  long  Experience  and  Obfernjation.     In  a  Dialogue 
ietiueen  a  Father  and  his  Daughter  in  rural  Scenes.     A  Manual 
of  De'votion,  comprehending    EAlra£Is  from    eminent  Poets.     By 
Jonas  Hanway,  Efq.  In  Tiuo  Fcls.  "ivo.  1  2/.  in  boards.  Dodfley, 
The  firft  volume  confifis  of  Twenty  Dialogues,  On  the  De- 
iign  of  Religion,  On   Prayer,  On  Keeping  the   Sabbath,  Oa 
the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  On  a  Country  Life,   On 
Superftition,  On  the  Methodifts,  On  Death   and  Immortality, 
On  the  Death  of  feveral  Perfons  of  different  Charafters,  On  the 
various  Duties  of  Servants,  On  the  Diflipaiion  and  Amufements 
of  the  Town,  and  an  infinite  Variety  of  other  important  Sub- 
jefts.     The  Second  Volume  confifts  of  Fourteen   Dialogues  on 
f^milar  topics  ;  with  a  Manual  of  Devotion,  containing  Prayers 
on  feveral  Occafions,  Hymns,  and  Extradlsfrom  the  Scriptures. 
The    whole    forms    a    fyftem    of    morality    and    religion, 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  ordinary    readers.     Jf    any    one 
Ihould   objedt   to   the  fize  of  thefe  volumes,  the  author  replies, 
•  that  he  intended  this  book  to  be  as  a  libra-y  to  thofe,  who  pof- 
fcfs  but  few  other  books,'     In  theie  ijialogues,  there  is  that  un- 
affefted  fimplicity,  that  fober  piety,  that  candour  and  philan- 
thropy. 
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thropy,  which   diftinguifli   mod   of  the  former  produflions  of 
tfais  benevolent  writer. 

POETRY. 
37.  England'/   Tears  ;    a   Poem.     Injcrihid   to   Britannia.       7# 
avhtcb  it  uddedy   Advice  to   tbt   Voitrs   of  Great  Britain  at  tbt 
approacbingGemtral  EleQion.     i^to.     is.Sd.     Kearfly. 
We    meet  here   with    nearly   the    fame    fentiments    refpeft- 
ing  the  critical  fituation  of  civil  and   religious  liberty   in   this 
ifiand,  and    the  patriotifm  neceflary  to   be  exerted  at  the  ge- 
neral eleftion,  as  have  already  been   urged  in   the    Addrefs   to 
Proteftant  Diflenters,  mentioned  in  our  laft  Review  *.     After 
fuch  zealous  endeavours,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  to   roufe  the 
voters  in  thefe  kingdoms  to  a  fenfc  and  difcharge  of  their  duty, 
may  we  not  hope,  that  the  "  Tears"  will  foon   be  wiped  from 
•'  England's"  eyes,  and  that  thofe  who  have  fo  long  foreboded 
her  impending  deilrudion,  will  yet,    with  triumpnant  hearts, 
join  in  the  chorus 

•'  Rule  Britannia,"  &c. 

DRAMATIC. 
33.'  A  new  Mufecal  Interlude ^   caitd  tbt  EltBiiVt    as  it  is  fir- 
fcrmtd  at  tie  7 beatrt  R-jai  in  Drury-Lane.   %vo.  6d.     GrifSn. 

As  this  is  acknowhdged  to  be  a  hafty  prodliftion,  and  is 
founded  on  a  fubjedl  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  may  be  entitled 
to  particular  indulgence.  If  it  cannot  afford  much  entertain- 
ment,  the  author  has  at  Icaft  reprefenied  the  coodud  of  aa 
Enghlh  voter  in  a  favourable  iignt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

39.  ^f  Ai/iu*r  to  tbi  ^eries,  ttmaintJ  in  a  Letter  fo  Df.'  Sheb- 
beare,  Hnmed  m  ib-  PuMic  Ledger,  Augult  10.  Togttbtr  •with 
Antmadvirfions  en  "/ w#  Sf>eecbet  m  De/tnce  of  the  Punters  of  m 
Papery  juhcrihed  a  South  Briton.  By  J.  Sftebbeare,  M.  D, 
8w».   2s.  6d.    Hozjpcr. 

This  pamphlet  is  founded  upon  a  fubjedl  of  a  private  and 
perfonal  nature,  but  being  written  with  that  warmth  and  viva- 
city for  which  the  author  is  diiiinguiflied,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  it  will  be  read  with  plealure  by  rhofe  who  are  wholly 
unintereiled  in  the  difpute.  Dr.  Shebbeare  repels  the  accufa- 
tions  of  his  antagonills  with  argument,  pleafantry,  and  keen 
iarcafm.  He  declares  that  he  wilt  never  mere  pay  any  regard 
to  what  is  written  againil  him  ;  but  will  profecute  thofe  who 
are  concerned  in  illegally  traducing  his  chara^r  before  the 
public,  in  the  courts  of  judicature. 

40.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Phyftdan  Exfaordlnary  to 
the  ^etn,  occafioned  by  tbe  Dea'b  0/  tbe  late  Lady  HuUand.  Bj 
William  Rowley,  M  D.  Zvo.   6d      Newbery. 

The  author  expollujates  with  Dr.  Hunter,  in  a  fevere,  but 
we  cannot  fay  indecent  manner,  for  pre  enting  his  being  em- 
ployed in  the  cafe  of  the  late  lady  HollanJ. 

•  Sec  Crit  Kcv.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  *3i. 
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41.  The  Prefetit  Truth:  A  Difplay  of  the  Serff/ion'Teftimony,  in 
the  three  Periods  of  the  Rife,  State,  and  Muintinat.ce  of  that 
Tefimo'iy.     In  Tixo  Vols.      %vo,    12s.    unbound.      Dilly. 

The  General  Aflembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  May 
1731,  had  an  ovenute  before  them,  'concerning  the  method 
of  planting  vacant  churches  :'  a  kind  of  fupplenient'to  the  law 
of  patronage;  being  propofed  as  a  rule  for  the  fettlement  of 
congregations,  where  patrons  (hould  regled,  or  be  pleafed  to 
wave  the  exercife  of  their  right.  According  to  this  overture, 
miniders  were  not  to  be  chofcn  by  congregations ;  but  were  to 
be  impofed  upon  them  by  the  majority  in  a  conjuntl  meeting  of 
heritors  and  elders ;  and  ail  heritors  were  to  be  admitted  as 
voters  in  that  meeting,  under  the  iimple  qualification  of  being 
Proteftants.  This  overture  the  Aflembly  tranfmitted  to  the  fe- 
veral  prefbyteries,  that  they  might  return  their  opinion  to  the 
next  Alfembly,  whether  it  Ihould  be  a  (landing  adt ;  and  they 
enjoined  the  prefbyteries  to  obfervc  it  in  the  mean  time.  At 
the  next  Aflembly  in  May  1732,  feveral  remonftrances  were 
made  againft  the  aforefaid  overture.  But  the  Aflembly  refufed 
to  hear  thefe  reprefentations,  and  turned  the  overture  into  a 
flanding  a£l ;  rcfufing  to  reftrift  the  vote  of  heritors  to  fuch  as 
had  a  refidcnce  within  the  parifli,  or  to  fuch  as  were  of  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  refufing  alfo  to  take 
any  notice,  in  their  records,  firft  of  a  drfjent  from  this  aft,  and 
then  oi  Ap'otfjl  againft  it,  by  feveral  minifters  and  elders,  mem- 
bers of  the  aflembly. 

Thefe  proceedings  occafioned  a  feceflicn  of  thofe  minifters, 
who,  among  other  complaints,  alleged,  that  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  eftablifhed  church  were  breaking  down  their  beau- 
tiful prefbyterian  conftitution  ;  that  they  were  purfuing  fuch 
meafures,  as  did  adually  corrupt,  or  had  the  moft  diredl  ten- 
dency to  corrupt  ihe  doftrine  contained  in  their  excellent  con- 
fefiion  of  faith  ;  that  finful  and  unwarrantable  terms  of  mi- 
nifterial  communion  were  impoftd,  &c. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  contain  a  colleflion  of  reprefen- 
tations, teftimonies,  adls,  declarations,  &c.  publiftied  by  the 
Seceders  upon  that  occafion. 

42.  Letters  containng  a  Plan  of  Education  for  Rural  Academies. 

%vo,     zs.  fevjed.     Murray. 

In  thefe  letters  the  author  delivers  his  thoughts  concerning  a 
proper  plan"  of  education  for  ycung- gentlemen,  from  the  fe- 
venth  to  the  feventeenth  or  eighteenth  year  of  their  age  ;  con- 
cerning ftff.ale  education,  and  paiochia!  fchools. —  He  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  rural  academies  ;  becau'e  he  thinks,  *  that  whatever 
is  efl'ential  to  the  charader  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen, 
may  be  taught  in  the  country,  without  expofing  the  youth  to 
manifold  dangers,   in feparable  frpm  a  city  education.* 

1'here  is  good  fenfe,  but  nothing  remarkably  ftrHcing  in  this 
work.  It  feems  to  be  the  produdion  of  fome  ingenious  writer 
in  Scotland  ;  and  fonie  paru  of  it  are  more  particularly  calcu- 
lated for  th<iC  country,  than  for  England. 
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WE  concluded  our  former  Review  of  this  article  with 
the  author's  account  of  the  influence  of  habit  on  af- 
fociatioii,  and  now  proceed  to  the  feAion  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  influence  of  the  paflions  ot>  the  fame  obje£l. 

In  this  enquiry  Dr.  Gerard  reftiifls  not  his  ohfervations  to 
thofe  emotions  of  the  mind  wiiich  arc  properly  denominated 
the  paflions,  but  extends  them  to  oil  the  internal  fenfations  tn 
general,  fuch  as  remorfe,  fclf  approbation,  &c.  Indifcrimi- 
nately  with  the  palhons,  as  having  many  things  in  common, 
he  likewife  cdhfiders  an  habitual  temper  of  mind,  dirtlnguiflj- 
ing  thenri  only  in  particular  infianccs,  where  their  influence  on 

*the  introduL^ion  of  ideas  is  different,  or  in  whkh  th^  SiSt  la 
pppofi t ion  io, each  other.  -  •       •'■  *^\     • 

t  The  fij ft  Avp  in  Our  author's  progrefs  is  to  point  oa^  tKe 
hianner  in  which  the  paflions  afft.fl  the  nature  of  the  ideas  fc- 
leded  and  introduced. 

*  There  are,  fayt  he,  fome  ideas  intimately  connefled  with  a 
pafliua-,  as  the  obj-ft  of  the  pallton,  its  canfe,  what  is  fit  for  fup- 
portiiig  it,  or  what  gratitie&  it.  Every  paflioti  hasa  ftfong  tendency 
to  fuggelt  fuch  id«as,  to  force  them  info  our  view,  to  make  usprorte 
to  conceive  them.  Wc  naturmly  continue  fixt  in'attention  to  fuCh 
ideas,  or  recur  often  to  the  contemplation  of  them.  A  paflion  leads 
us  to  them,  iolely  b}'  its  own  force,  without  any  aHiiUnce  frcuii  a 
prefent  perception  connected  with  them.  Wlien  a  perfon  is -under 
the  influence  oY  any  paflloii,  the  dlftlcultv  is  not  to  recollect  the  ob- 
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jeih  clofely  connefted  with  it,  but  to  prevent  their  haunting  him 
continually.  An  angry  man,  for  example,  can  fcarce  avoid  think- 
ing of  the  perfon  who  has  offended  him,  and  of  the  injury  which 
he  has  done  him,  recollefting  every  thing  he  can  difhonourable  to 
that  perfon,  remembering  with  pleafure  the  misfortunes  which  have 
happened  to  him,  even  imagining  diftrefTes  into  which  he  may  fall, 
and  in  a  word  dwelling  on  the  conception  of  every  thing  immediately 
relating  to  his  anger.' 

To  illuftrate  thefe  remarks,  the  do£lor  prefents  us  with  An- 
gelo's  natural  dercription  of  his  own  difpofirion  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  love,  as  exhibited  in  Shakefpeare's  co- 
medy of  Meafure  for  Ptleafure. 

'  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  feveral  fubjedVs  :  heav'n  hath  my  empty  words, 
Whiltt  my  intention  hearing  not  my  tongue^ 
Anchors  on  Ifabel :  heav'n's  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  its  name. 
And  in  my  heait  the  ttrong  and  fwelling  evil 
.    Of  my  conception.' 

Different  ideas  being  varioufiy  connedlcd  with  the  fame  paf- 
fion,  the  latter,  our  author  obferves,  tends  to  introduce  them 
feverally  to  the  mind,  which  not  refting  on  any  one  frf  thern, 
conceives  them  all  by  turns ;  and  this  altennafte  fiicceflion  of 
ideas  he  confiders  as  the  caafe  of  the  abruptnefs  of  thought 
which  accompanies  every  violent  emotion.  He  thus  exempli- 
fies thefe  remarks. 

*  Sebaftian,  overwhelmed  with  fear  and  grief  by  the  profpeft  ©f 
immediate  fliipwrcck,  exclaims, 

— — -Mercy  on  us ! 

We  fplit,  we  fplit !  farewel  my  wife  and  children. 
Brother  farewel  !  we  fplit,  we  fplit,  we  fplit ! 

His  paflion  leads  him  to  think  of  himfelf,  its  mcft  immediate  ob- 
je6l ;  but  without  fuffering  him  to  reft  a  moment  on  this,  it  hur- 
ries him  on  to  a  conception  of  the  caufe  of  his  paflion,  the  fplitting 
of  the  fliip  }  it  allows  him  to  make  but  a  very  (hort  ftop  here  j  it 
caufes  his  family  and  friends,  objefts  which  were  likewife  nearly 
related  to  his  grief,  to  croud  into  his  view;  and  from  thefe,  it 
forces  him  back  to  the  thought  of  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  paflion, 
and  makes  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  fufFers  him  not  to  think, 
of  any  thing  that  has  not  an  intimate  relation  toitfelf,  and  it  makes 
his  imagination  to  vibrate  between  thofe  which  have  fuch  relation. 
Ifabel  being  informed  that  her  brother  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Angelo's  command,  her  refentjntnt  immediately  fugge.'ls  fome 
means  .of  revenging  his  death  ;  but  without  fuffering  her  to  reft  on 
thefe  means,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  the  impofiibility  of  her  era- 
ploying  them,  even  though  it  is  mentioned  to  her,  refentment 
brings  into  her  thoughts  in  an  inftaiit,  her  brother,  herfelf,  the 
wickednefs  of  mankind,  and  the  baienefsof  Angelo,  all  objefits  na- 
turally connected  with  her  paflion  : 

•  Ifab.  Oh,  I  will  to  him  and  pluck  out  his  eyes, 

*  Duke.  You  Ihali  not  be  admitted  to  his  fight. 

*  Jfab. 
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*  Ifab.  Unhappy  Claudio!  wretched  I fabel ! 
tnjurious  world  !  moft  dainhed  Angelo  !' 

Dr.  Gerard  juftly  obferves,  that  if  a  pafTion  can  thus  intro- 
duce certain  ideas  merely  by  its  own  force,  it  will  much  more 
readily  introduce  them  when  a  perception,  to  vthich  they  bear 
any  of  the  affociaring  relations,  happens  to  be  preH-'nt  to  the 
mind.  They  are  in  this  cafe,  he  fays,  like  mechanical  forces 
afling  in  the  fame  diretUon,  which  thereby  produce  a  double 
efFcft,  or  the  fame  effcft  with  half  the  difficnlty. 
,  This  ingenious  writer  h.»s  invcftjgated  the  influence  of  the 
paflions  on  afljtiation,  wiih  fo  much  niinutenefs  and  precifion, 
and  confidcrcd  the  fubjedl  in  fiich  various  points  of  view,  that 
in  every  paragraph  we  meet  with  a  frelh  inftanceof  the  deptlt 
and  extent  or  his  enquiry.  As  one  of  thcfi,  ytt  fliall  cite  thd 
follo«»ing  pafTuge. 

•  Thofeobjefts  which  areclofely  conne£Jed  witti  afjy  pafHon,  jire 
likewifc  conneiled  by  fome  of  the  aflTjciating  qiialitie*  with  other 
objedts,  which  therefore  ihry  have  a  nafur.il  tendency  to  fuggeff. 
Now  as  it  ap})earsfiom  wl).\t  has  beta  faid,  th.Tt  every  palHin  crx- 
erts  itfcif  in  confining  our  thought*  to  the  ohjefts  immidiHttly  con^ 
netted  with  ir,  it  would  feem  to  follow,  that  a  pafHon  miift  hinder 
tbefe  from  fu^.Tcfling  any  other  ob'cf^s  h->wetfernenrly  related  ro 
tbemrclves,  ai.il  thus  to  put  a  ftop  to  all  fuccellion  of  \c.t%%.  Jr  ha» 
plainly  a  tendency  to  thss;  and  the  tendency  takes  effect  in  lomc 
degree.  A  pafllon  never  fjils  to  confine  our  attention  very  much 
to  the  ideas  which  are  moll  immediately  related  to  iifclf.  But  fucU 
is  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  cannot  confine  its 
attention  altogether  to  one  unvaried  objcwl  for  any  confiderable 
time.  The  palFions  being  oppofcd  by  this  law  of  our  conllitntion, 
cannot  keep  the  mind  long  fixt  on  one  view  of  the  object  which  it 
has  firlt  fuggcftcd.  Yet  it  endeavours  to  do  foj  and  the  firll  efFedt 
of  the  endeavour  is,  that  the  mind,  averfe  from  quitting  that  ob- 
ic£l,  turns  it  to  every  fide,  and  views  it  in  various  light*.* 

After  tracing  the  different  fources  of  the  abruptnefs  of 
thought,  occafioned  by  a  paflion,  and  itlullrating  them  by 
ftrtking  and  appofite  examples  from  Shakefpeare,  Shewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  paflions  affeil  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
felefted  and  introduced,  our  author  oSftrves,  that  a  pnflloa 
has  likewife  an  influence  on  the  number  of  ideas.  This  infltj- 
ence  it  exerts  by  tending  fo  flrongly  to  keep  the  attention  fixt 
on  the  objefts  ftii<E\ly  connedled  with  it,  that  it  fuffers  not 
thefe  to  i'uggdt  a  iong  train  of  ideas,  focceflively  rfilaied  to 
each  other.  From  the  obfervations  produced  on  this  fubjeft, 
the  author  difcovers  the  fource  of  a  common  fault  in  dramatic 
poetry,  where  perfons  are  made  to  exprefs  their  paflions,  not 
«s  if  they  were  really  atluatcd  by  theui,  but  as  if  they  were 
liieAators  of  thetn  in  others  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Gerard  otherwife  ex- 
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prefles  it,  the  poet  gives  not   a   natural    rtprtftntation  of  \[\c 
paflion,  but  a  laboured  defcription  of  it. 

*  An  objeft,  fays  lie,  which  is  in  a  ^^articiilar  inftance  ftriiSVly 
conneded  with  a  paflion,  and  forced  in:or  the  njind  by  it,  may  be 
confidered  not  only  in  this  particular  point  of  view,  but  aifo  fiinplyr 
in  itfelf,  as  a  prefent  perception.     Its  influence  on   afTociation   is 
very  different,  according  as   it  ftands  in  oive  of  tbefe  fituations  or 
the  other.     When  it  is  in  the  mind  finiply  as  a  prefent  perce^ition, 
it  tends  to  fuggeft  any  ideas  whatever  that  are  connefted   with  it 
by  any  of  the  aflbciating  qualities,    and   to  caufe  the  mind   run 
from  one  of  thefe  through  a  long  tiain  of  ideas  fucceillvely  intro- 
ducing one  another.     But  when  it  is  brought  into  the  mind  by  a 
paflion  to  which  it  is  intimately  related,  it  icceives  a  tinfture  from 
that  paflion,  it  is  wholly  under  the  diredion  of  that  paffion,  it  ex- 
erts its  power  of  aflbciation  only  in   fucli    w^ys  and    lo  far  as   the 
paflion  permits,  it  introduces  fuch  ideas  alone   as  are  fuitable  to 
the  paflion,  and  it  introduces  no  long  trains  of  ideas,  but  fufl^crs 
the  mind  to  return  quickly  to  the  conception  of  itfclf,  or  of  fome 
other  objtft  as  intimately  related  to  the  pillion.     For  example,  a 
perfon  may  think  of  the  diltrels  of  another  without  feeling  pity  : 
in  this  cale,  the  thought  of  that  diftrefs  m:iy  lead  him  to  conceive 
any  of  the  aftions  of  the  perfon  who  futFers  it,  any  other  pcrfons 
who  have  had  a  concern  in  thefe  aftions  or  a  connexion  with  the 
adtor,  any  particulars  of  the  conduct  or  fortunes  of  thefe  perfons  j 
and  may  thus  open  a  boundlefis  field  of  thought.     But   when  the 
diltrels  excites  pity,  this  paflion  extinguiflies  all  propenfity  to  fuch 
excurfions,  it  fixes  our  view  on  the  dillrefs  by  which  it  is  produced. 
This  diftrefs  may  fuggeft,  by  means  of  rtfi;inblance,  other  inltances 
of  dillrefs   in  other  perlbns  5  it  may  fuggcll,  by  means  of  contra- 
riety, fuch  circumftances  of  former  prolperity,  as  aggravate  the 
preient  dillrefs  j  it  may  lead  us   to  think  of  the  caufe  of  iv,  or  to 
trace  out  its  confequences  j  in  a  word,  it  may  introduce  any  ideas 
ftriflly  conneded  with  it,  and  congruous  to  the  paflion  of  pity: 
but  it  has  no  tendency  to  fuggeft  any  others,  or  to  lead  the  inutgj- 
ration  into  a  remote  or  extenlive  wandering.     Did  it  attempt  this, 
Ind  did   tV-e  mind  follow  ii   without  re(i;rve,  it  muft  quickly  come 
to  fome  ideas  repugnant  lathe  paflion,  and  lit  for  producing  an 
oppolite  dilpofition  :  but  this  cannot  naturally  or  ealily  happen  to 
a  perfon  under  the  povier  of  any  paflion.     A  paflion  leaves  no  in- 
clination for  going  through  a  long  train  of  ideas,  and  if  the  mind 
lb ou Id  run  off"  to  any  diltance  or  to  unfuicable  ideas,  the  paflion 
would   immediately  check  it,    and  recall    the   attention   to  ideas 
congruous  to  iilclf,  as  well  as  related  to  the  objeft  immediatelv 
fuggefted  by  it.     Now  an  indifl'erent  poet  having  conceived  fome 
of  the  objects  Uriftly  connefled  with  a  paflion,  confiders  that  objedt 
'only  in  general,  and  abrtradlly  as  a  prefent  perception;  he  there- 
fore allows' himfeif  to  run  into  fuch  a  train  of  thought,  as  that 
object  preient  to  the  mindwould  diftate,  if  it  were   unconnected 
with   any  p&liion  j.  he  goes  on   coolly   imagining  fuch   ideas  as  it 
^  fuggefts  by  means  of  any  of  the  principles  of  alTociation  ;  and   he 
*  makes  the  perfon  polfeflisd  by  tlie'paflioh,  to  e^ptefs  all  thefe  ideas. 
-  He  feels  not  the  paflioJi,  he  has  Jiot  force,  of  genius  or  fenfibility 
of  heart  fufficjent  for  conceiving  ho^yy  it  would  aifcft  a  perfon  who 
^  tieit  it,  or  for  entering  into  tbe  fentiments  which  it  w^uld  pro- 
duce 
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<incc  in  him.  The  fentimenrs  which  he  make;  him  utter,  might 
all  be  very  proper  in  a  derciiption,  a  difcourfe,  or  a  meditation, 
occafioned  by  the  view  of  iuch  an  object  ;  but  tbey  are  not  nstural 
to  s  perfon  in  whom  that  ob;eift  produces  a  fuitable  palFion.  In 
order  to  concei\.e  Jeiuiments  nUural  to  him,  the  poet  ought  to  have 
confined  himTelf  to  ihe  coiTj  leration  of  the  objeft  in  this  one  point 
of  view,  as  ftiii^^ly  connected  with  a  paflion  and  fuggefted  by  it; 
he  ought  tj  indulge  only  fuch  a  train  of  thought,  as  it  would 
iead  to  in  thefe  circumftanccs,  or  fu^h  a  train  as  the  paflion  with 
which  it  is  prefently  connefled,  would  introduce  into  the  mind  of 
a  peifon  under  the  po**erof  that  paffion.* 

In  the  next  fedion,  the  author  favours  us  with  Refle(nions 
on  the  Principles  of  Aflbciation,  where  he  fhews,  that  this 
power  is  fufceptible  of  great  varieties  according  as  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  reiifation,  or  by  an  idra.  He  afterwards  treats, 
with  equal  precifion,  of  the  Combination,  Modifications,  and 
Predominance  of  the  aflociaiing  Principles ;  elucidatinj»  the 
great  extent  of  genius,  and  tlie  various  fornns  it  may  afluine, 
according  to  the  conllitution  of  the  imagination  in  different 
perfons. 

The  eighth  feflion  trcrts  of  Flexibility  of  Imagination,  ia 
which  we  alfo  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  and  pro- 
Jound  obfcftvations  on  this  faculty  of  the  mind. 

*  Flexibility  of  imagination,  fays  he,  takes  place  in  all  men,  in 
tome  degree  ;  but  it  takes  place  in  fome  men,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  in  others.  No  man  has  an  imagination  fo  dull,  or  an 
imagination  fb  invariably  fixt  in  one  form,  as  to  be  no  wile  afFefted 
by  Jiabit  or  other  occnJional  caufes  :  but  there  are  two  forts  of  per- 
lons,  who  arc  difpoCed  to  be  moit  affcifed  by  thefe.  Firft,  they 
whole  genius  is  not  very  great,  nor  Itrongly  marked  with  any  pe- 
culiarity. It  is  on  tl>is  account  eafily  turned  out  of  itsdircftion  by 
accidental  caufes,  and  eagerly  lays  hold  of  the  alliltance  which  may 
be  derived  from  their  operation.  Secondly,  they  wliofc  genius  it 
uncommonly  ftrong  and  lively.  In  thele  the  fame  effedt  is  pro- 
duced by  a  very  ditrerent  caule  :  the  vigour  and  a<51ivity  of  their 
atiociating  pjwerc,  beltows  great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  upon  their 
imaginations,  and  renders  them  fufc-cptible  of  Itrong  imprcflion* 
irom  any  temporary  canies  ;  they  feel  the  force  of  every  Iuch 
caule,  and  receive  a  tranlient  form  or  tinfture  from  it.  The  pro* 
■dudtions  of  thefe  two  dilitrent  forts  of  perlons,  bear  marks  of  the 
di.*terent  caufes  from  v.hicli  the  flexibility  of  their  fancies  fpring. 
Tfic  works  of  tlie  former  have  no  common  character,  but  are  al- 
jnolt  as  unlike  to  one  anctl;er  as  to  the  works  of  a  different  perfon  ; 
but  through  all  the  woiks  of  the  latter,  notwithltanding  their 
varieties,  tiiere  runs  a  cettain  peculiarity,  which  (hows  that  they 
had  the  lame  author.  ' 

'  It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  the  different  works  of  men 
.of  genius  (bmetimes  difi'er  very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  per- 
leftion.  This  may  foraetimes  arife  from  the  fuhjeifs  not  being 
equally  adapted  to  their  abilities.  But  in  many  cales  it  happens, 
that  a  perfon  will  at  one  time  very  Ibccelsfully  piofccute  a  fubjeft 
which  he  has  often  attempted  in  vain  before,  or  accomplifli  « 
«iucovery  by  accident,  which  has  eluded  many  profefTed  invefti- 
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grttions.     Tins  jr.r.y  frequently  be  acccumed  for  from  the  principles 
jnlt  now  eftabliihed.     Habit,  or  feme  other  incidental  caufe,  gives 
the  fancy  nt  tne  tin^e  a  tnrn,  which   we  do  dot  refleft  upon,  but 
>vhicb   prepires  it  for  attaining  a   certain   difcovery  j  and  that  ei- 
ther by  rendering  an   idea   familiar,  which  is  fubfervient  to  .that 
(difcovery,  or  by  difoofing  it   to  follow  the  relation  which  leaiis  raoft 
naturally  to  the  difcovery.     Ar  another  time,  the  fame  caufe  gives 
the  mind  To  (trong  a  propenfiry  to  attend  to  an  idea,  or  to  fo;low 
a  relation  which  draws  us  off  from  the  proper  track,  and  obftru(5ts 
the  invention,  thr^t  no  efforts  can   conquer  it.     When  the  appear- 
ance arifes  r^ot  from   this  caufe,  it  m:iy  often  be   afcribed   to   the 
JSie.qual'ities  which  arc  incident  to  the  vigour  of  genius  in  the  fan^c 
njarvat  different  times,  and   which   maybe  in   fome  ineafure  ac- 
counted for  from  the  obfervations  tliat  have  been  formeily  made, 
Thougli  the  principles  of  adbcialicn  be  never  perhaps  entirely  dor- 
iToant  or  impotent,  yet  they  are  not,  in   any  man,  alike  prone  to 
ejteit  themfelves,  or  fit  for  afting  with  the  fame  force,  at  all  fea- 
lons.     Sometimes  they  are  asElive,  and   ready  to  run  from  any  idea 
that  occurs,  through    a  long  train   of  other  ideas   related    to   it, 
without  a  poilibility  of  our  refilling  th  ir  influence,  or  cjoling  the 
ardour  vfhici)  their  aSlivity  infpires.     When  the  ima;;ination   is  in 
Jhis  (late,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  imnreiie  i  with  a  Itiong  vieov  of 
a  particular  end,  genius  is   extenfive  and   vigorous,  and  can   with 
eafe  perfe<5l  inventions,  a?  by  a  lucky   and  unaccountable  liit,  irv 
pitrfuiiig  which  it  has  formerly  toiled   in   vain.     To  produce  this 
vigour  and  alertnels  of  invention,    ir  is   necellary   that  there   be 
ibinie  p'cfent  perception  cotineifed   vviih  many  others,  from  which 
it  m:iy  fet  out  j  that  the  allbciating  principle  to  which  that  con- 
r^t^tion  corrcfponds,  be   ftrong  ;  tint  the  mind   be  not  deeply  en- 
gaged in   any  other  train  of  thinking  wliich  would  lead  off  from 
this  track  J  and  th^t  we   have  aUrong  aflbciation   of  t!ie  dtfi^n. 
If  any  of  thefe  conditions  be  wanting,  that  alertnels   will  brf  ob- 
ilrudied.     It  ritnetinies  is  cbftru'led  to  a  very  great  degree  5   fancy 
is  depreffcd:  the  power  of  adociation  feems  to  be  fufpended,  or  if 
it  at   all  ?x  rt  it.'elf,  it  is  only  in  trifling,  anmeaning  excmflons  ; 
it  is  too  feei^ie  to  keep  the  dcfign  in  view,  and  is  continually  al- 
lowing us  to  quit  thp  road  wl)ich   would  lead  us  forward  to  a  va- 
luable invention.     While  this  debility  of  imagination   continues, 
it  throw.s  genius  into  a  Hate  of  lan>^,uor.     It  enters  on   its  v.'  ;rk 
^without  fufficient  ardour;  it  is  (luggi  h,  and  can  make  no  progref* 
in  it;  it   fuggefts  no  ideas,  or  but  fc-w  that   are  conducive  to  its 
intention;  and   all  our  efforts  to   extit    it  are  unfucccfsful.     We 
fannot  call  up  ideas,  as  it  were,  by  name,  we  can  only  call  our- 
felves  into  the  road.<5  in   vyhich   they  are   likelieit  to  occur  ;  and  if 
fancy  be  not  powerful  enough  to  bring  tiiem  into  view,  we   muft 
remain  without  them.     This  accounts,  in  a  great  meafure,  for  the 
common  obfervation,  that  mod  ufeful   inventions  have  been  made 
ny  accident,    often  when  men  were  in  fearch  of  fometliing  elfe. 
This  (hows  us  likewife,  why  the  greateil   genjufes  foraetimes  fink 
^elow   themfelves.  and  fail  in  undertakings  in   which  at  another 
time  they  vyould  have  eafily  fucceeded.     It  is  as  impofiible,  during 
^hefe  untavourahle  turns  of  genius,  to  fupply  its  defe<5ls  by  appli- 
cation, as  it  is  for  application  to  produce  genius  in  thofe   who  na- 
turally want  it.     The  force  and   ("plendour  of  imagination  throw 
^   luUre   on  the  produdlions  oi  real  genius,    which   renders  them 
eafily  diltii^gijifliabie  froin  the  lifelels  and  inli^id  productions  qf 
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unanitnated  induftry.  Diligence  and  acquired  abilities  may  affift 
or  improve  genius,  but  it  is  only  a  vigorous  imagination  that  can 
produce  it.  Whenever  mere  labour  is  fabllituttd  in  the  place  of 
this,  it  can  but  mimic  genius:  the  work  will  always  bear  evident 
traces  of  unnatural  force  and  aukward  draining.' 

After  treating  of  flie  Varieties  of  Memory,  and  their  Influ- 
ence on  Gen'uis,  with  thofe  alfo  of  judgment  and  their  influ- 
ence, the  learned  profeflTor  advances  to  the  third  part  of  the 
work,  where  he  enters  on  an  enquiry  concerning  the  Kinds  of 
genius.  The.^e,  he  obferves,  may  be  moft  commodioufly  de- 
duced from  the  difference  of  their  obje^ls  and  ends,  which  are 
either  the  difcovrry  of  truth,  or  the  produflion  of  brauty ^  the 
former  r^jlifing  to  the /cif/icej,  and  the  latter  to  the  arti.  *  A 
Genius  for  Icience,  fays  he,  is  formed  by  pemitrmitca,  a  genius 
for  the  arts,  by  brighinf/i  '  He  then  proceeds  to  inveftigate 
tfie  ftrufture  cf  imagination  which  diftinguiflies  ihcfc  two  kinds 
of  genius,  and  fiftenvard-  (hews  how  they  differ  in  refpcfl  of 
the  afliftance  which  they  derive  from  memory  and  jndgment. 

In  two  fucceeding  fcfti  ins  the  author  evinces  that  tarte  is  ef- 
feniial,  and  power  of  execution  neceflary  to  genius  for  the 
arts.  We  fliall  prtfent  our  readers  with  a  paflage  on  the  for- 
nifer  of  the.'e  fubjetls,  where  the  influence  of  tafte  is  illuftrated 
with  great  minatenefs.  , 

*  Inthcanift,  tafte  exerts  itfclf  continually,  reftraining,  regu- 
lating, and  dirtri^ing  tancy  ;  furveying  the  conceptions  which  that 
faculty  has  (uggtftcd,  approving  them  when  they  are  fuitable  to  it, 
perceiving  what  is  fault)',  rejeding  what  it  redundant,  marking 
what  is  incomplete,  corrcdine  and  pcrtefling  the  whole.  With- 
out thi.i  exerci/i;  of  talte,  the  firft  rude  conception  of  a  dcfi^n  could 
never  be  improved,  nor  any  finifhed  work  produced.  Tafte  defers 
not  its  dccifions  till  the  conception  be  expreflcd  or  the  defign  ex- 
ecuted ;  it  not  only  intermixes  them  with  the  execution,  but 
makes  them  to  prevent  and  direft  the  execution  Where  there 
is  true  genius,  fancy  exhibits  its  creations  fo  diftinftly  in  the  very 
moment  of  their  produftions,  that  an  acute  tafte  can  perceive 
what  they  wiH  be  when  tliey  are  executed,  and  judge  befoiehand 
of  their  etiedt.  Acutenefs  of  tafte  fufficient  for  this,  is  neceflary 
to  the  artift.  It"  he  had  only  fuch  a  degree  iof  tafte  as  could  pro- 
nounce, u|)on  a  leiCureiy  examination,  when  the  work  were  ac- 
tually executed,  he  mult  have  the  whole  to  begin  anew,  wherever 
tafte  dilapproved  ;  and  fo  many  things  would  require  alteration, 
that  the  labour  of  iinifhing  any  work  would  be  infinite.  An  ima- 
gination truly  poetical  conceives  its  ideas  in  a  moment,  fo  clearly 
and  forcibly,  that  a  vigorous  tafte  is  able  to  approve  or  difapprove 
them  before  they  are  put  in  words  or  fet  off  by  the  harmony  of 
numbers.  Were  the  painter  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
his  deligns  till  he  had  aftually  put  them  upon  canvas,  he  could 
Ibarce  cvt-r  finifti  a  fmgle  pifture.  Every  inventer  in  the  fine  arts 
muU  poftcfs  that  livelinefs  of  imagination,  and  that  quicknefs  of 
tafte,  which,  when  united  and  jointly  exerted,- can  put  it  in  his 
power  to  foiefee  the  cftcdt  of  his  conceptions  and  defigns.  If  bis 
talte  be  ii:  any  relpcft  imperfeft,  the  kinds  of  faults  which  that  im- 

Y  ^  per- 
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l^erfe6Vion  unfits  hjm  for  perceiving,  cannot  be  correfled,  but  will , 
remain  blemiflies  in  his  works. 

*  When  tafte  has  condemned  what  the  artift  had  imagined,  he 
will  of  courfe  endeavour  to  fel  imagination   again  a  working,  and 
todiredl  it  into  another  track,  that  it  may  fugged  fomething  which 
will  be  approved.     Often  it  is  talle  itfelf  that  in  this  cafe  inftigates 
imagination.     Its  decifions  are  perceptions  which  excite  the  fancy, 
give  it  an  impuife,  and  fuggeft  trains  of  ideas  conneded  with  them. 
When  tafte  condemns,  the  very  nature  of  the  fault  which  it  per- 
ceives, often  fuggefts  fomething  that  will   be  approved.     When  it 
approves,  the  view  which   it   takes  of  its  object,  may  lead  to  the 
conception  of  fomething  which  it  will  Hill  more  higlily  approve.  But 
it  is  not  only  by  being  thus  exercifed  about  a  pcrfon's  own  pro- 
duftions,  that  tafte  gives  an   impuife  and  dircdion  to  fancy.     All 
the  fine  arts  are,  in  fome  fenle,  imitative  of  nature;  invention  in 
thefe  arts,  is  only  obferving  and  copying  nature  in  a  certain  man- 
ner :  natural  objedls  and  appearances  are  ohferved  by  the  artift, 
they  are  conceived  with  diftinifnefs  and  with  force,  tlieir  chaiac- 
teriltical  circumltnnces  are  fele6led,  and  fo  exprefied  as  to  imprint 
the  whole  fo/m  on   the   minds   of  others,  with   the  like  clearnefs 
and  vivacity  with  which  he  himfelf  .Tpprehended  it.     But,  in  moft 
inftances,  it  is  tafte  alone,  that  direfts  and  animates  his  obferva- 
tion  of  nature,  makes  fancy  retain   a   lively  conception  of  it,  and 
run  into  the  viev.'  of  evgry  thing  that  can  contribste  to  exprefs  it. 
Without  an  impuife  from  tafte,  imagination   could  not  begin  to 
a^.     Natural  appearances  and   ohjefls  lie  open  to  tlie  obfervatiori 
of  all;  they  p.re  feen  by  ordinary  ptrfons,  as  well  as  by  the   poet 
and  the  painter.    The  former  take  no  notice  of  them,  they  have 
no  talte  to  perceive  their  beauties  ;  but  by  the  latter,  tliefe  beau- 
ties   are   beheld    with    delight,    and    make  a    ftrong    impreftion, 
vhicli  routes  imagination  to  fpiriled  exertions.     The  foimer   per- 
ceives what  is  expofed  to  his  view,  but   grolsly,  faintly,  and  con- 
futed iy  j  it  can  give  no  determinate  dirc6lion   to   fancy;  the  tafte 
of  the  latter  enables  him  to  perctive  every  feature,  charafler,  and 
circumftance  of  his  object  with   precifion»  and   with  force;  and  in 
conlequence   of  this,  fancy  produces  a  ftriking  likenefs,  a  deline- 
ation of  it  lively  and  precifely  marked.     A  pcrfon  may  have  fine 
tafte,  and  yet  not  be  a  painter  or  a  poet ;  he  may  want  that  bright- 
nef»  of  fancy,  which  thefe   arts  require  :   but  if  a  perfon  be  pof- 
fefied  of  this,  noiiiing  is  neceflTary  to  make  it   blaze  forth,  but  a 
high  tafte  of  fome  objedl  adapted  to  it.     Every  peculiarity  of  tafte, 
by  giving  a  man  peculiar  feelings  from  the  objefts  which  he  ob- 
fervcs,  leads  him  into   peculiar  tracks  of  thinking,  correfpondcnt 
to  it.     Many  artifts  in   every   way,  have  propofed  to   themfelvcs, 
lome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  their  predeceftTors,  as  their  flandard 
and  their  model :  in   the   choice,  they  were   directed   by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  own  tafte,  approving  molt  the  diftinguifhing  ex- 
cellences of  that  mafter ;  and   that  tafte  has  been  generally  power- 
ful enough   to  give  their  fancy  a  direftion,    and   to   ftamp  their 
jierformances   with  a  charafler,  fimilar  to  his.     In  alf  imitations, 
it  is  tafte  that  gives  genius  its  particular  form  and  track.     When- 
ever the  degree  of  perfc6lion  to  which  ariy  art  has  already  arrived, 
leads  forward  to  new  improvements,  it  does  16  chiefly  by  means 
of  tafte;  its  judgments  on  the  works  already  produced,  point  out 
new  roads  of  invention  to  the  imagination.     In  like  manner,  with 
refped  to  the  great  archetype,  Nature,   every   difference  of  talt* 
-  .    -  .  will 
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yf\\\  occafion  a  correfpondent  difFeience  in  the  appearances  which 
engage  the  attention,  and  arreft  the  fancy,  and  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  are  confidered  ;  and  the  range  which  fancy 
makes,  and  the  effeCts  which  it  produces,  will  always  be  fuitable 
and  analogous  to  thofe  peculiar  perceptions  of  tai^e,  by  which  it 
was  put  in  motion/ 

The  laft  feaion  in  the  volume  is  enjployed  on  the  Union  of 
different  Kinds  of  Genius. 

Every  reader  who  attentively  perufes  this  EflTay  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  Dr.  Gerard  has  exhibited  a  beautiful  and  plaufible 
theory  of  the  nature  of  genius,  and  the  laws  by  which  the 
imagination  is  governed  in  the  acl  of  invention.  He  has  traced 
in  the  cleared  manner  the  natural  fucceOion  of  ideas  through 
the  various  principles  of  aflbciation  ;  and  the  fyftem  he  has 
erefled  on  this  fubjeft  is  fuch  as  had  never  been  cither  regu- 
larly prufccuted,  or  fully  deviled  by  any  preceding  enquirer 
into  the  human  mind.  It  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  queftioncd, 
whether  the  imagination  is  not  fometimes  illuminated  by  rays 
of  genius  that  owe  their  introdu(Slion  to  none  of  the  princi- 
ples of  aflbciation  which  this  learned  writer  has  fo  clearly  de- 
veloped, but  are  the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  that  eccen- 
tric faculty  of  the  foul,  and.  like  the  lightning  of  heavrn. 
pervade  by  paflages  which  no  human  penetration  can  explore. 
We  muft  at  leaft  acknowledge,  that  Dr.  Gerard  has  difplayed 
uncommon  ingenuity  in  delitieating  with  fo  much  prcciHon 
the  various  fourccs  of  thofe  imprcflions  on  the  inventive  power, 
which,  on  account  of  their  myfterious  origin,  have  been  ufu- 
ally  referred  to  infpirati<>n  ;  and  we  have  only  to  wifli  that 
this  profound  enquirer  had  favoured  the  public  with  his  re- 
marks on  the  means  by  which  genius  may  be  improved. 

}l.  An  Ihjiory  of  the  Earth,  and  animated  Nature.  Bj  Oliver 
Goldfmith.  In  Eight  Vols.  8't/o.  a/.  %s.  boards.  Nourfe. 
[  Concluded  from  p,  266.} 

A  FTER  treating  of  man,  the  hiftorian  proceeds  to  the  other 
T  ^  parts  of  the  animated  creation,  which  he  introduces  with 
philofophical  remarks  on  animals  in  general,  and  an  account 
of  the  various  methods  of  claflification  which  the  writers  of 
natural  hiftory  have  deviftd.  This  divifion  of  the  work  be- 
gins with  a  furvey  of  the  feveral  f}>ecies  of  quadrupeds,  the 
firft  in  the  order  of  the  detail  being  the  horfe,  the  afs,  and 
the  zebra. 

The  animals  next  treated  of  are  thofe  of  the  ruminating 
kind,  or  fuch  as  chew  the  cud  ;  a  clafs  which  the  author  ob- 
ferves  is  the  moft  harmlefs,  and  the  nioft  eafily  tamed.  Liv- 
ing entirely  on  vegetables,  they  have  no  inducement  to  make 
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war  upon  the  reft  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  rapacioufnefs  of  each  other,  they  ufually  to 
in  herds  for  their  mutual  fecurity.  This  tribe  of  animals  is 
remarkable  for  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  bowels,  adapted 
by  nature  to  their  exigences.  Tlie  food  on  which  they  live 
being  of  the  leaft  nourifhing  kind,  it  became  netelTary  that 
they  ihoHld  receive  it  in  greater  quantity  ;  and  for  tliis  pur- 
pofe  they  are  provided  with  four  ftomachs.  For  tlie  gratifica- 
tion of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  compa- 
rative anatomy,  we  fliall  lay  before  them  the  account  here  de» 
Hvered  of  this  fubjei5\. 

•  Of  the  four  Itomachs  with  wliich  ruminant  animals  are 
furnifhcd,  the  firft  is  called  the  paunch,  which  receives  the 
food  after  it  has  Seen  (lightly  chewed  ;  the  fecond  is  called  the 
honeycomb,  and  is  properly  nothing  more  than  a  continua- 
tion of  the  former ;  thefe  two,  which  are  very  capacious,  the 
animal  fills  as  faft  as  it  can,  and  then  lies  down  to  ruminate, 
which  may  be  properly  confidered  as  a  kind  of  vomiting  with- 
out cfi^ort  or  pain.  The  two  ftomachs  above  mentioned  being 
filled  with  as  much  as  they  can  contain,  and  the  grafs,  which 
was  flightly  chewed,  beginning  to  fwell  with  the  heat  of  the 
fjtuaiion,  it  dilates  the  ftomach?,  and  thefe  again  contraft 
upon  their  contents.  The  aliment,  thus  fqueezed,  has  but 
two  paflages  to  efcape  at ;  one  into  the  third  ftomach,  which 
is  very  narrow  ;  and  the  other  back,  by  the  gullet,  into  the 
mouth,  which  is  wider.  The  greaieft  quantity,  therefore,  is 
driven  back  through  the  largeft  aperture  into  the  mouth,  to 
be  chewed  a  fecond  time  ;  while  a  fmall  part,  and  that  only 
the  moft  liquid,  is  driven  into  the  third  ftomach,  through  the 
orifice  which  is  fo  fmall.  The  food  which  is  driven  to  the 
mouth,  and  chewed  a  fecond  time,  is  thus  rendered  more  foft 
and  moift,  and  becomes  at  lafl  liquid  enough  to  pafs  into  the 
conduit  that  goes  to  the  third  ftomach,  where  it  Uiidergoes  a 
ftill  farther  coirminution.  In  this  ftomach,  which  is  called 
the  manyfold,  from  the  number  of  its  leaves,  all  which  fend 
to  promote  digcftion,  the  grafs  has  the  appearance  of  boiled 
fpinage,  but  not  yet  fufficienily  reduced,  fo  as  to  make  a  part 
of  the  animal's  noinifhment  :  ir  requires  the  operation  cf  the 
fourth  ftomach  for  this  purpofe,  where  it  undergoes  a  complete 
maceration,  and  is  feparated  to  be  turned  into  chyle. 

But  nature  has  not  been  lefs  careful  in  another  refpeft,  in 
fitting  the  inteftines  of  thefe  animals  for  tiieir  food.  In  the 
carnivorous  kinds  they  are  thin  and  lean  ;  but  in  ruminating 
ianimals  they  are  ftrong.  flefhy,  and  well  covered  with  fat. 
Every  precaution  feems  taken  that  can  help  their  digeftion  : 
their  ftjmach  is  ftrong  and  mufcdlar,  the  more  readily  to  aSt 
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•  upon  its  contents  ;  their  inteftines  are  lined  with  fat,  the  better 
10  preferve  their  warmth ;  and  they  are  extended  to  a  much 
greater  length,  fo  as  to  extraft  every  part  of  that  nourifhment 
which  their  vegetable  food  ^o  fcantily  fuppHes. 

*  In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupeds  of  the  cow,  the  fheep, 
or  il)e  deer  kind,  feen  to  ruminate  ;  being  thus  furniHied  with 
fourftomachs,  for  the  macerating  of  their  food.  Thcfe,  there- 
fore, may  moft  properly  be  called  the  ruminant  kinds ;  al- 
though ihere  are  many  others  that  Ijave  this  quality  in  a  lefs 
obfervahb  degree.  The  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  horfe, 
the  rabbit,  the  marmotte,  and  the  fcjuirrel,  all  chew  the  cud 
by  intervals,  although  they  are  not  furnifhcd  with  Itomachs 
like  the  former.  But  not  thele  alone,  there  are  numbcrlefs 
other  aniriials  that  appear  to  ruininaic ;  not  only  birds,  but 
fiilies,  and  infects.  A.nong  birds  are  the  pelican,  the  llork, 
the  heron,  the  pigeon,  and  the  turtle  ;  thefe  have  a  power 
of  difgrrging  their  food  to  feed  their  young.  Among  fillies 
are  lybftcrs,  crabs,  and  that  fiHi  called  the  dorado.  The  fal- 
mon  alfo  is  faid  to  he  of  this  number  :  and,  if  wc  may  believe 
Ovid,  the  fcarus  likewife  j  of  which  he  fays : 

Of  all  the  filh  that  graze  beneath  the  flood. 
He  only  ruminates  his  former  footl. 

Of  infefls,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  ftill  hrgcr  :  the  mole, 
the  ciickc',  the  wafp,  the  drojie,  the  bee,  the  grafliopper, 
and  the  beetle.  All  thcfe  animals  either  aftually  chew  the 
cud,  or  fccm  at  lead  to  ruminate.  They  have  the  ftomach 
compofcd  of  mufcular  fibres,  by  means  whereof  the  food  is 
ground  up  and  down,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  which 
are  particularly  dTtinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  ruminants.* 

The  author  theh  treats  largely  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the 
cow-kind,  and  the  buffalo.  The  animals  of  the  Iheep  and 
goat. kind,  with  the  numerous  variciies  of  the  litter;  and  the 
gazelles.  The  mufk  animal  ;  animals  of  the  deer- kind, 
cou^.prehending  the  fullow-deer,  the  roe-buck,  the  elk,  the 
reindeer.  Quadrupeds  of  the  hog  kind;  viz.  the  pecca- 
ry, or  tajacu,  the  capibara,  or  cabiai,  the  babyrouelfa, 
or  Indian  hog.  Animals  of  the  cat  kind  ;  namely,  the  lion, 
tyger,  panther,  and  leopard.  Animals  of  the  dog  kind,  the 
wolf,  fox,  jackall,  ifatis,  hya;na.  Animals  of  the  weafel  kind  ; 
as  the  ermine^,  or  ftoat,  the  ferret,  polecat,  martin,  fable, 
ichneumon,  ftinkards,  genett,  civet,  and  glutton. 

The  fourth  volume  begins  with  an  account  oi  the  animals 
of  the  hare  kind.  Thefe  are,  the  rabbit,  fquirrel,  flying 
Jquirre),  marmour,  agouti,  paca,  guinea  pig.  Next  follow 
^nimals  of  the  rat  kind,  the  mouie,  dormoufc,  mufit-rat,  cri- 
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cetus,  the  leming,  and  the  mole.  Ani'nals  of  the  hedge  hog- 
or  prickly  kind,  viz.  the  tanree  and  tendrac,  and  the  porcu- 
pine. Quadrupeds  covered  with  fcales  or  (hells,  inftead  of 
hair;  as  the  armadilla,  or  tatoii.  Animals  of  the  bat-kind. 
Amphibious  quadrupeds  ;  viz.  the  beaver,  the  feal,  the  morfe, 
the  manati.  Animals  of  the  monkey  kind  ;  the  baboon,  the 
monkey,  the  maki.  The  oppoffum,  and  its  kinds.  The  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamos,  camelopard,  camel,  and 
dromedary,  lama,  nyl  gliau,  bear,  badger,  tapir,  racoon, 
coarimoiidi,  ant  bear,  the  lloth,  and  the  geriiba. 

In  the  author's  account  of  the  foicgoing  animals,  which  is 
no  lefs  inilfuftive  than  entertaining,  he  has  judicioully  avoided 
the  tedious  uniformity  of  fyftem,  and  thereby  prelented  his 
readers  with  a  pleailng  variety.  He  has  minutely  defcribed 
each  animal,  its  way  of  living,  its  peculiarities  and  difpofi. 
tionsi  Through  the  whole,  the  authority  of  the  beft  natu- 
ralifis  is  followed,  and  we  frequently  meet  with  obfervations 
which  had  not  hitherto  found  a  place  in  any  work  of  the 
Xiud. 

The  fifth  volume  is  entirely  employed  on  birds  This  clafs 
being  extremely-  numerous,  the  author  has  ftriftly  followed 
the  Jyflematic  arrangement,  beginning  with  the  mofl  general 
diftindion  of  birds  into  thofe  that  live  by  land,  and  thofe  that 
l;vc  by  vvater ;  or  as  they  areufually  denominated,  land-birds, 
and  water  fowl.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  we  are  alfo  pre- 
fen^ed  with  a  curious  and  philofophical  account  of  the  anato- 
n..cal  ftrudlure  of  birds,  with  that  of  their  generation,,  neft- 
ling  and  incubation.  From  the  chapter  on  thefe  three  hibjedts 
laft  mentioned,  we  ftiall  lay  an  extradl  before  our  readers. 

*  The  return  of  fpriiig  is  the  beginning  of  pleafure.  Thofe 
vital  fpirits  which  feemed  locked  up  during  the  winter,  then 
begin  to  expand  ;  vegetabh  s  and  infefls  fvipply  abundance  of 
food  ;  and  the  bird  having  more  than  a  fufficiency  for  its  own 
fubfiftencc,  is  impelled  to  transfufe  life  as  well  as  to  maintain 
it.  Thofe  warblings  which  iiad  been  huflicd  during  the  colder 
feafons,  now  begin  to  animate  the  fields;  every  grove  and 
burti  refounds  with  the  challenge  of  anger,  or  the  call  of  al- 
lurement, 'lliis  delightful  concert  of  the  grove,  which  is  fo 
much  admired  by  m.an,  is  no  way  studied  ior  his  amufement  :  it 
is  ufually  the  call  of  th6  male  to  the  female  ;  his  efforts  to 
footh  her  during  the  times  of  incubation  :  or  it  is  a  challenge 
between  two  males,  for  the  affedions  of  iom^  common  ia- 
vourite. 

'  It  is  by  this  call  that  birds  begin  to  pair  at  the  approach 
of  fpring,  and  piovide  for  the  fupport  of  a  future  progeny. 
The  loudeft  notes  are  ufually  from  the  mak  j  while  the  he» 
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fcldom  cxpreff^s  her  confent,  but  in  a  fhort,  interrupted  twit- 
tering. This  compaft,  at  leaft  for  the  fea(on,  holds  with  un- 
broken faith  :  many  birds  live  wi:h, inviolable  fidelity  together 
for  a  conflancy;  and  when  one  dies,  the  other  is  always  ften 
to  (bare  the  fame  fate  foon  after.  We  inuft  not  take  our  idea 
of  the  conj'jg::!  fidelity  of  birds  from  obfcrving  the  poultry  \ti 
oar  yards,  whofe  freedom  is  abridged,  and  %vhore  manners 
are  totally  corrupted  by  flavery.  We  mufl  look  for  it  in  our 
fields  and  oor  fortfls,  where  nature  continues  in  unadulterated 
fimpliciiy  ;  where ^the  number  of  males  i?  generally  equal  to 
(that  of  females  ;  and  where  every  little  animal  Teems  proude^ 
of  his  progeny  ih;n  pleafed  with  his  mate.  Were  it  poffible 
to  compare  fenfations,  the  male  of  all  wild  birds  feem  as  happy 
in  the  yoiing  brood  as  the  female;  and  a!l  his  forner  carcflVs', 
all  his  Toothing  t'.ielodies.  Teem  only  aimed  at  that  important 
occafion  when  they  are  b?th  to  become  parents,  and  to  edu- 
cate a  progeny  of  their  own  proilticing.  The  pleaTures  of 
love  appear  dull  in  their  efie^s,  when  compared  to  the  inter- 
val immediately  after  (he  exclufion  of  their  young.  They 
both  Teem,  at  that  TeaTon,  tranTported  with  jleaTure;  every 
a£\ion  teflifies  their  pride,  their  importance,  and  tender  foli- 
citude. 

•  When  the  bufinefs  of  fecundation  is  performed,  the  fe- 
male then  begins  to  lay.  Such  eggs  as  have  been  impreg- 
nated by  the  cock. are  prolific  ;  and  Tuch  as'  have  not  (for,  fho 
lays  often  without  any  congreTs  whaiTcevcr)  continue  barrcii, 
and  are  only  addled  by  incuba:ion.  Previous,  however,  fo 
laying,  the  work  of  neftling  becomes  the  common  care ;  and 
this  is  performed  with  no  Tinall  degree  of  aflldiiity  and  appa- 
rent defign.  It  has  been  aflerted,  that  birds  of  one  kind  al- 
ways make  rhcir  nells  in  the  Tame  manner,  and  of  the  Tame 
materials ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  vary  this  as  the  mate- 
rials, places,  or  clin>atcs  happen  to  differ.  The  red-breafr, 
in  fome  parts  of  £ngland,  makes  its  ne(l  with  oak  leaves, 
wl  ere  they  are  in  greateft  plenty  ;  in  other  parrs  with  moTs 
and  hair.  So\ne  biids,  that  with  us  make  a  very  warm  ne/t, 
are  leTs  Tolicitous  in  the  tropical  climates,  where  the  beat  of 
the  weather  promotes  the  bufinefs  of  incubation.  In  general, 
bowever,  every  Tpecies  of  birds  has  a  peculiar  architeflure  of 
its  own  ;  and  this  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  ti»e  tem- 
perature of  tht  climate,  or  the  refpeflive  heat  of  the  little  ani- 
mal's own  body.  Where  the  eggs  are  numerous,  it  is  then 
incumbent  to  make  the  neft  warm,  that  the  animal  heat  tray 
be  equally  dllfufed  to  them  all.  Thus  the  wren,  ajid  all  the 
fmall  birds,  make  the  neft  very  warm  ;  for  having  many  eggs, 
it  is  requifite  to  diftribute  warmth  to  them  in  common:  on 
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the  contrary,  the  plover,  that  has  but  two  eggs,  the  eagle, 
and  the  crow,  are  not  fo  Iblicitous  id  tliis  refpedl,  as  their  bo- 
dies arc  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  finall  number  upon 
which  they  fit  Wiih  regard  to  climate,  water- fowl,  that 
with  us  make  but  a  very  flovenly  neft,  are  much  more  exaft 
in  this  particular,  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north.  They 
there  take  every  precaution  to  make  it  warm ;  and  fome  kinds 
ftrip  the  down  from  their  breads,  to  line  it  with  greater  fecu- 
rity. 

*  In  general,  however,  every  bird  reforts  to  hatch  in  thofc 
climates  and  places  where  its  food  is  found  in  greateft  plenty; 
and  always  at  that  feafon  when  provifions  arc  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  The  large  birds,  and  thofe  of  the  aquatic  kinds, 
chufe  places  as  remote  from  man  as  poflible,  as  their  food  is 
in  gentral  different  from  that  which  is  cultivated  by  human 
labour.  Some  birds,  which  have  only  the  ferpent  to  fear, 
build  their  nelJs  dej)ending  from  the  end  of  a  fmall  bough, 
and  form  the  entrance  from  below  ;  being  thus  fecured  either 
from  the  ferpent  or  the  monkey  tribes.  But  all  the  little  birds 
which  live  upon  fruits  and  corn,  and  that  are  too  often  un- 
welcome intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  induftry,  in  mak- 
ing their  nefts,  ufe  eveiy  j>recaution  to  conceal  them  from 
inan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  birds,  remote  irom  hu- 
man fociety,  ufe  every  precaution  to  render  theirs  inacceHible 
to  wild  beafts  or  vermin.' 

The  author  has  delivered  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
life  and  hiftory  of  all  the  birds  which  ,demand  any  particular 
notice,  either  for  their  ufe  to  man,  their  enmity  to  him,  their 
beauty,  fize,  &c.  The  firft  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the 
oftiich,  emu,  cafTovvary,  dodo,  rapacious  animals;  the  eagle 
and  its  affinities,  the  condor  of  America.  The  vulture  and 
its  affinities,  the  butcher  bird.  Rapacious  birds  of  the  owl 
kind.  The  fecond  part  treats  of  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  ; 
the  cock,  peacock,  turkey,  pheafant,  guinea-iien,  buftard, 
the  groui  and  its  affinities,  the  partridge  and  its  varieties,  and 
the  quail.  The  third  part  describes  the  birds  of  tlie  pye- 
kind  ;  the  raven,  crow,  and  their  affinities  ;  the  mag-pye  and 
its  affinities,  wood  pecker,  and  its  affinities ;  bird  of  paradife, 
and  its  varieties  ;  the  parrot,  and  its  affinities  ;  the  pigeon, 
and  its  varieties.  The  fourth  part  contains  an  account  of  the 
birds  of  the  fparrow-kind  in  general,  and- its  varieties.  The 
thrufh  and  its  affinities  ;  the  nightingale  and  other  foft- 
billcd  fjnging  birds ;  the  canary-bird  and  other  hard-billed 
Tinging  bird  ;  the  fwal'.ow  and  its  affinities  ;  the  hum- 
nnn»-bird   and  its  varieties.     The  fifth  parts  treats   of  birds 
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of  the  crane-kind  ;  the  crane,  the  ftork,  the  balcario  and  fo- 
reign cranes  ;  the  heron-  and  its  varieties. 

The  fixth  volume  begins  with  a  continuation- of  the  pre- 
ceding part,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  hittern  or  mire- 
drunn;  the  fpoon-bill  or  fboveler,  flamingo,  avofetta,  or 
fcooper,  corrira  or  runner;  fmall  birds  of  the  crane  kind, 
witli  the  thighs  partly  bare  of  feathers,  the  vsater  hen  and  the 
coot.  The  fixth  part  treats  of  water -fowl  ia  general  ;  of  the 
pelican,  albatross,  cormorant,  gaonec,  or  (l>hmd  goofe,  fmal- 
ler  gulls  and  peirals,  the  penguin  kind,  tl>e  goofe  kind,  the 
fwan,   the  duck  and  its  varieties,  the  ki»g  fin)er. 

After  the  fyftem  of  ornithology,  which  is  much  more  en- 
tertaining than  any  we  have  perufed,  the  author  enters  on  the 
account  of  fiflies,  and  he  introt'uces  this  fubjeft  with  penerai 
obfervations  of  fcch  a  nature  as  will  alFord  pleafure  to  philofo- 
phical  readers.  The  following  paiTage  may  ferve  as  a  fpe- 
cinicn. 

*  The  chief  inftruments  in  a  fifh's  motion,  are  the  fins ; 
which,  in  fome  fiOi,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  others. 
A  fi(h  completely  fitted  for  failing,  is  furnifhed  with  not  left 
than  two  pair  ;  alfo  three  fingle  (ins,  two  above  and  one  be<- 
low.  Thus  equipped,  it  nrigrates  with  the  utmoft  rapidity, 
atid  takes  voyages  of  a  thontand  leagues  in  a  feafon.  But  ic 
does  not  always  happen  that  fuch  hlh  as  have  the  greateft 
number  of  6ns  have  the  fwifteil  motion :  the  (hark  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fwiffeft  f^immers,  yet  it  wants  the  ventral  or 
belly  fins ;  the  haddock  does  nut  roove  fo  fwift,  yet  it  is  com- 
pletely fitted  for  motion. 

*  But  the  fins  fervc  not  only  to  afllft  the  animal  in  pro- 
greflion,  but  in  rifing  or  finking,  in  turning,  or  even  leaping 
out  of  the  waier.  To  an>Wtr  the(e  purpofes,  the  peftoral  fins 
ierve,  like  oars,  to  puHi  the  anin^nl  forward  ;  they  are  placed 
at  fome  little  diftiince  behind  the  opening  of  the  gills;  they 
arc  generally  large  and  ilrong,  und  anGver  the  fame  purpofes 
to  the  fifb  in  the  water,  as  wings  do  to  a  bird  in  the  air. 
With  the  help  of  thefc,  and  by  their  continued  motion,  the 
flying  fifli  is  fomctimes  ften  to  rife  out  of  the  water,  and  to 
fly  above  an  hundred  yards  ;  liil,  fatigued  with  its  exertions, 
it  is  obliged  to  fink  down  again.  Thefe  alfo  ferve  to  balance 
the  fi (It's  head,  when  it  is  too  lai-ge  for  , the  body, '  and  keep 
it  from  tumbling  j)rons  to  the  bottom,  as  is  fecn  in  larae 
headed  fifties,  when  the  peAoral  fins  are  cut  off.  Nex:  thefe 
are  feen  the  ventral  fins,  pisced  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
bo<!y,  under  the  belly  :  rhele  are  ahvays  it^n  to  lie  flat  ofi-the 
water,  in  whatever  fituation  the  filli  may  be  ;  and  they  ferve 
rather  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  fifli  ia  its  eleoieat,  than  to  aifiil 
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progreflive  motion.  The  doifal  fin  is  fifuatcd  along  the  ridge 
of  the  back;  and  ferves  to  keep  it  in  equilibiio;  as  alfo  to 
affift  iris  progreflBwt  motion.  In  many  fiJhes  this  is  wanting  ; 
but  in  all  flat  fiflies  it  is  very  large,  as  the  peftoral  fins  are 
proportionably  fmall.  The  anal  fin  occupies  that  part  of  the 
ij(h  which  lies  Ixtween  the  anus  and  the  tail  ;  and  this  ferves 
lo  keep  the  fifti  in  its  upiight  or  vertical  fituation.  Laftly, 
the  tail,  which  in  fome  fifties  is  flat,  and  upright  in  others, 
feems  the  grand  inftrument  of  motion  :  the  fins  are  but  all 
fubfervient  to  it,  and  give  direflion  to  its  great  impetus^  bv 
which  the  filh  feems  to  dart  forward  with  fo  much  velocity. 
To  explain  all  this  by  experiment  ;  a  carp  is  taken,  and  put 
into  a  large  vcflel.  The  fifli,  in  a  ftate  of  repofe,  fpreads  aft 
its  fins,  and  fcems  to  reft  upon  its  perioral  and  ventral  fins 
near  the  bottom  :  if  the  fill)  folds  up,  for  it  has  the  power  of 
folding,  either  of  its  pefloral  fins,  it  inclines  to  the  fame  fide  ; 
folding  the  riglit  peroral  fin,  the  filh  inclines  to  the  right 
ftde;  folding  the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that  fide  in  turn. 
When  the  filh  defires  to  have  a  retrograde  motion,  ftriking 
with  the  peiStoral  fins,  in  a  contrary  direflion,  efi^eflually  pro- 
duces it.  If  the  fifii  defires  to  turn,  a  blow  from  the  tail 
lends  it  about  :  but  if  the  tail  flrikes  both  ways,  then  the  mo. 
lion  is  progrefllve.  In  purfuance  of  thtfe  obfervations,  if  the 
dorfal  and  ventral  fins  be  cut  ofl!^,  the  fifi)  reels  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  endeavours  to  fupply  its  lofs  by  keeping  the  reft 
of  its  fins  in  conftant  employment.  If  the  right  perioral  fin 
be  cut  ofl-',  the  fifh  leans  to  that  fide;  if  the  ventral  fin  on 
the  fame  fide  be  cut  away,  then  it  lofes  its  equilibrium  en- 
tirely. When  the  tail  is  cut  ofi^,  the  fifli  lofes  all  motion,  and 
gives  itfelf  up  to  where  the  water  impels  it. 

*  from  hence  it  appears,  that  each  of  thefe  inftruments 
has  a  peculiar  life  afligned  it;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  all  confpire  to  aflilt  each  other's  motions.  Some  fifh 
are  polfcUed  of  all,  whofe  motions  are  yet  not  the  fwifteft  ; 
others  have  but  a  part,  and  yet  dart  in  the  water  with  great 
rapidity.  The  number,  the  fize,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
fins,  therefore,  feem  rather  calculated  to  correfpond  with  the 
animal's  figure,  than  folely  to  anfwer  the  purpofcs  of  promot- 
ing its  fpeed.  Where  the  head  is  large  and  heavy,  there  the 
pedoral  fins  are  large,  and  placed  forward,  to  keep  it  frorh 
overfetting.  Where  the  head  is  Imall,  or  produced  out  into  a 
long  beak,  and  therefore  not  too  heavy  for  the  tail,  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  fmalJ,  and  the  ven'ral  fins  totally  wanting. 

•  As  moft  animals  that  live  upon  land  are  furniihed  with 
a  covering  to  keep  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  fo  ail  that 
live  in  the  water  are  covered  with  a   fiin^y,  glutinous  iiiat?er» 
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that,  like  a  rtieath,  defends  their  bodies  from  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  furrounding  fluid.  This  fubftance  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fecretion  from  the  pores  of  the  animal's  body; 
and  ferving,  oot  only  to  defend,  but  to  affill  the  fifh's  eafy 
progrefs  through  the  water.  Beneath  this,  in  many  kinds,  is 
found  a  ftrong  covering  of  fcales,  that,  like  a  coat  of  mail, 
defend  it  ftill  more  powerfully ;  and  under  thar,  before  we 
come  to  the  mufcuiar  parts  of  the  body,  an  oily  fubftance^ 
which  fupplies  the  requifiie  warmth  and  vigour.'  .» 

The  naturalift  next  enquires  into  the  ftate  of  the  organs  of 
/enfation  in  fifhes,  giving  alfo  an  account  of  the  peculiar 
ftru<5lure  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  that  fits  them  for  the  ele- 
ment in  which  they  live.  Having  difcufled  thefe  fubjefls  in  a 
manner  equally  inftruftivc  and  agreeable,  he  proceeds  to  deli- 
ver a  particular  account  of  fiihcs ;  firft  diftinguifhing  theju 
into  three  grand  divlfions,  the  cetaceous,  the  cartilaginous, 
and  the  fpinous.  He  then  treats  of  cetaceous  6fhcs  in  gene- 
ral, the  whale  and  its  varieties;  the  narwhal,  the  cachalot 
and  its  varieties ;  the  dolphin,  grampus,  porpus,  and  their 
varieiies.  The  fecond  part  contains  ao  account  of  cartilagin- 
ous fiflies  In  general,  the  Iharic  kind,  the  ray  kind,  the  lam> 
prey,  and  its  affinities ;  the  (lurgcon  and  its  varieties ;  with 
anomalous  cartilaginous  fiflies.  The  third  part  prefents  us 
with  a  divifioo  of  fpinous  fifhes  ;  the  apodal  fifli,  jugular,  tho- 
racic, and  abdominal  fifhes.  Soft  finned  fiflies  of  variou$ 
kinds,  and  obfervations  on  fpinous  fiflies  in  general.  The 
fourth  part  treats  of  the  crudaceous  or  ftiell-fifli.  The  lob- 
fler  kind,  the  tortoife  and  its  kinds,  turbinated  flieU-fifli  of 
the  fnail  kind,  bivalved  fhcll-fifli,  or  the  oyder  kind,  and  muU 
tivalve  fliell-fifli. 

Our  knowledge  of  fifhes  is  the  mod  imperfeifl  of  any  par( 
of  the  natural  hiflory  of  animals,  aud  it  requires  all  the  ad- 
drefs  of  a  writer  to  preferve  the  account  of  them  from  becom- 
ing infipid.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  however,  hag 
proved  more  fucccfsful  in  the  defcription  of  thefe  tribes  than 
could  wtll  be  expeded  ;  having  enlivened  his  narrative  with  a 
great  variety  of  pertinent,  and  we  may  add,  entertaining  obferv- 
iktions. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  is  employed  on  frogs,  lizards, 
and  ferpeiits,  where  we  meet  with  an  account  of  hogs  and 
toads  in  general,  of  the  frog  and  its  varieties  ;  the  toad,  aa4 
its  varieties  j  lizards  in  general,  tlve  crocodile,  and  its  affini- 
ties; the  falamander,  the  camelion,  iguana,  and  lizards  of 
difftrent  kinds,  ferpenis  in  general,  venomous  fcrjjents  in  ge- 
neral, ferpents  without  venom.  » 
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After  this  entertaining  department,  in  which  many  curious 
obfervaiions  are  made,  and  ancient  prejudices  expofed,  we  are 
prefented  with  the  account  of  infefis  ;  a  fubjefl,  perhaps,  the 
moft  extenfive  and  pleafing  of  any  in  natural  hiftory.  The 
author  firft  treats  of  infedls  in  general,  then  of  infefts  without 
wings,  the  fpider  and  its  varieties ;  the  flea  ;  the  loufe,  and  its 
varieties  ;  the  bug,  and  its  varieties  ;  the  wood-loufe,  and  its 
varieties ;  monoculous,  or  arborefcent  warer-ftea  ;  fcorpion  and 
its  varieties ;  fcolopendra,  gally-worm,  and  the  leech.  Next 
follows  the  fecond  order  of  ijifeds ;  viz.  the  libella,.  or  dra- 
gon fly,  formica  leo,  or  lion-ant,  graftiopper,  locuft,,  cicada^ 
cricket,  and  the  molecfiiket ;  the  earwig,  the  froth-infeft, 
and  ephemera. 

The  eighth  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  caterpillars  in 
general,  after  which  the  author  treats  of  the  transformation 
of  the  caterpillar  into  Hs  correfponding  butterfly,  or  moth  ; 
of  butterflies  and  moths ;  of  the  enemies  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  of  the  filk-worm.  To  thefe  fucceeds  the  hiftory  of  the 
fourth  order  of  infe£ls,  viz.  the  bee,  wafp,  and  hornet,  ich* 
neumon-fly,  ant,  beetle,  and  its  varieties ;  the  gnat  and  the 
tipula.  In  the  laft  part  of  the  work  is  contained  an  account 
of  zoophytes  in  general,  worms,  the  ftar-fifli,  polypus,  litho- 
phytes,  and  fponges. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  multiplicity  of  fubjefls  com- 
prehended in  this  work,  is  fufiicient  to  eftablifli  its  fupe- 
riority  over  every  other  lyftem  of  natural  hiftory  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  language  ;  but  its  title  to  pre-eminence  is  founded  on  con- 
fiderations  of  a  more  unqueflionable  and  convincing  kind. 
The  various  fubjedis,  while  exceedingly  numerous,  are  copi- 
oully  and  diftiiiftly  treated  ;  and  the  author  has  not  only  en- 
riched his  narrative  with  an  account  of  the  lateft  difcoveries  in 
the  feveral  departments  of  natural  knowledge,  but  greatly  em- 
bellilhed  it  with  pertinent  and  judicious  obfervations. 

The  reader  is  here -taught  to  view  the  wonderful  works  of 
nature,  through  the  pleafing  medium  of  philofophy,.  in  a  de- 
tail which  is  not  only  rendered  agreeable  by  a  variety  of  juft 
and  appofite  obfervations,  but  which  is  alfo  diverted  of  the 
dry,  unintereftlng  manner  of  fome  preceding  writers  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  the  frivolous  minutenefs  of  others.  On  the  whole, 
though  this  work,  (no  more  than  any  other  on  Natural  Hiftory,) 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  perfeft  fyftem  of  a  feience  which  the 
accumulated  enquiries  of  all  fucceeding  ages  will,  probably, 
never  be  able  to  accomplifti ;  yet  as  it  contains  the  lateft  dif- 
coveries on  the  fubjeft,  it  deferves  the  preference  to  formep 
fvftems,  and  it  unqueftionably  the  molt  entertaining.    The: 
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plates  with  which  it  is  illuftrated,  are   numerous  and  beauti- 
fully engraved. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  pleafed  to  fee  an  author's 
firft  conceptions  of  an  intended  work,  we  fliall  lay  before  them 
the  original  plan  of  this  fyftem  of  Natural  Hiftory,  drawn  up 
byDr.  Goldfmith  himfelf,  with  which  we  have  lately  been  fa- 
voured. It  evidently  appears,  that  the  author  had  thought 
maturely  of  his  fubjeft  \  the  work  is,  for  the  moft  parr,  con- 
duced according  to  the  idea  here  delineated,  except  that  the 
authorities  are  not  cited  at  the  bcttom  of  the  page  *,  as  had 
been  propofed.  This  piece  of  literary  communication  is  as 
follows. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  and  is  to 
be  made  fo  as  to  fupplant  la  Pluchc's  Nature  Difplayed.  It  will 
differ  from  that  work  in  this  refpcd,  that  the  four  lalt  volumes  in 
the  latter,  not  being  originally  comprized  in  the  plan,  but  having 
grown  out  of  the  Aiccefa  of  the  former  part,  will  alfo  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  ours.  In  the  laft  part  is  contained,  for  in- 
ftance,  many  diflertations  which  have  no  conne£lion  with  an  hif- 
tory  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  origin  of' government  j  fuppreffion  of 
beggars  ;  and  the  mathematical  parts  of  adronomy  and  phyfics, 
mechanic  powers,  &c.  Thefe  are  quite  foreign  to  the  (ubjcft, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  omitted.  The  three  firft  vo- 
lumes, however,  contain  a  moft  heautitul  idea  of  natural  hiftory, 
but  entirely  fpoiled  by  being  too  fuperficial  ;  by  being  in  dialogue, 
which  gives  the  whole  a  childidi  air;  by  wanting  many  of  the 
great  improvements  made  in  the  fcience  fince  that  work  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  by  following  exploded  lyftems  of  philofopliy.  What  is 
good  in  that  work,  is  the  giving  general  ideas  of  nature,  and  in 
not  furnifliing  us  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  names,  and  unintereft- 
jng  properties,  when  we  arc  fearching  for  more  agreeable  enter- 
tainment. 

The  work  under  confideration  will  obviate  all  thofc  defedfs.  It 
will  be  much  more  copious,  and  I  ftiould  flatter  myftlf  much 
more  entertaining.  The  later  improvements  of  Btify'on,  Linuxus, 
Banet,  Du  Hamcl,  Hale,  &c.  will  naturally  find  place.  It  is  to  be 
comprifed,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guefs,  in  eight  volumes,  oftavo,  with 
plates,  &c.  and  no  fa6t  whatfocver  mentioned,  without  its  proper 
authority,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  firft  volume  is  to  contain  an  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  with  fome 
flight  account  of  the  fyftems  of  Burnet,  Whifton,  Woodwaid,  Biif- 
fon,  &c.  concerning  its  formation.  Thefe,  as  they  are  rather  an 
hiftory  of  opinions  than  of  things,  will  be  briefly  treated  of.  The 
things  themfelves,  therefore,  ftiall  be  more  copioufly  and  plainly 
defcribed.  The  nature  of  feas,  rivers,  fountains,  lakes,  caverns, 
volcanos,  mines,  metals,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  fubterranean 
world,  ftiall  be  copioufly  infiftcd  upon.  This  is  a  pleahng  part  of 
natural  hiftory,  and  very  little  known  in  our  language,  tlie  writers 
upon  the  fubiedt  being  moftly  in  Latin.  M.  Bufton  has  fpoiled 
this  part  of  his  hiftory,  by  turning  what  fliould  be  a  plain  agree- 
able narrative  of  fafts,  into  a  feries  of  proofs,  tending  to  confirm 

•  See  Pref.  p.  ir. 
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ao  erroneous  fydem.    He  might  have  been,  had  Ive  tho'igbt  proper, 
a  good  hii'corian,  but  has,, in  this  inllance,  laid  do-wa  the  characlcr, 
content  with  being  a  bad  philofppher. 

,  Having  ascribed  the  theatre  tipon  which  all  fu^blun dry  things 
are  tran lasted,  vfre  natiir.i'iiy  come  to  aiitors  ;  and  fiv'k  the  form- 
aiicn  of  aiiinfals  in  gentraJ,  and  afterwards  tliat  of  man  himi<:if> 
claims  our  notice. 

The  fecond  volume,  therefore  will  give  the  Hiftory  of  Mart,  fuch 
as  he  is  in  formation  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  nnder 
the  influence  of  dificrent  climares;  his  waking,  (leepi'ng,  f^nfes^ 
&c.  In  all  this  I  profcfs  to  follovr  BufJ^'on  pretty  clpfdyi,  as  in  tiki* 
part  he  is  very  copious,  and  p_articulariy  excellent.  ■    :.  ' 

In  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  will  be  given  the  tlifiory  of 
Quadrilptrd  Animals,  ^s  b'eing  thfe  moft  refpe<5^ab!e  cb.ls-  next  to 
man.  The  whole  of  thefe  not  making  above  an  hundred-and^fc- 
v«ntydifferejU  creatures;  each  anijn.ll,  its  way  of  ^v-nig,  its  pc- 
culiaritiesi  and  dif'poiitions  will  be  minutely  tkfci-ibed  j  -no^,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  tedious  linii^ormity  of  fyftem,  .but  fo  as  to  iinake  a> 
pleafuig  variety.  Buffon  entirely  reje^s  lyltem  in  his  claliiiig  al^ 
animals;  Lijjnxus,  who  fee ms  »>iGre  followed,  is  equally. tena^ioiiA 
of  fyfteni  in  every  part,  and  to  me  botlifbcm  wrong.  As  the  qua-, 
drupede  animals  are  bnt  few,  there  is  no  need  of  fyltem  to  airange 
their  diverfities,'  or  aflift  the  memory.  I-inncus  therefore  fpeut  a 
great  deal  of  idle  time  in  claiiing  them,  but  wc  are  ivot  for  that; 
jeafon  totally  to  ftje*it  fyftem,  and  it  will  be  of  infinite  fervice  iu. 
the  mere  numerous  clafles  of  animated  nature.  The  volume  of 
quadrupeds,  therefore,  will  be  without  fyrtem  •■,  and, we  /hali  give 
plates  in  the  i'wmt  imraethodical  manner.  'I'hofe  arumuls  witli 
which  the  reader  is  liippoled  to  -be  a'.ready  well  acquainted,  (hall 
riot  be  exhibited  in  the  plates;  and  fuch  as  we  Ihall  give  of  the 
more  curious  kinds,  may  be  grouped  in  the  maiiiier  ot  Kcdinger, 
as  they  will  thus  make  a  pieafanter  piilure,  and  be  aftbrdtd  at  Jeia 
rxpence.  Thefe  two  volumes  will  contain  all  that  is  neceflary  to 
retain  of  Buffon  and  Daubenton. 

In  the  fifth  volume  (hall  be  given  the  Hiiiory  of  Tlirds  }  but  a» 
this  clafs  is  extremely  numerous,,  we  mult  ftricUy  follow  the  (y- 
ftematic  anangcment.  That  method,  however,  may  not  render 
this  part  of  the  work  dull,  which  is  generally  the  caie  when  it  is 
ciofely  followed,  it  will  be  belt  to  throw  LinnJcus's  iyllem  to  t;l>* 
«nd,  in  a  i'malltr  charaftcr,  and  to  be  coiilent  with  dcfcribing  tlie 
life  and  hifcory  of  the  biids  which  demand  p.articular  notice,  ei- 
ther for  thijir  ufe  to  man,  their  enmity  to  him,  their  beauty,  fize, 
&c.  Into  this  p.irt  will  alfo  come  the  pleating  hiftory  of  incubation, 
iiying,  nelUing,  &c.  together  with  the  medicinal  ules  to  which 
thefe  are  fonictjmes  applied. 

The  fixth  volume  wiil  contain  the  Hiftory  of  Fiflics,  Serpents, 
and  fuch  ciuftaceous  animals  as  inhabit  the  waters.  On  this  parij 
of  hiltory  in  particular,  feveral  new  lights  have  been  lately  thrown, 
»nd  much  very  amufing  matter  can  be  col!e6ted,  hitheito  not  com- 
piled into  any  one  lyitem  of  natural  hiltory.  Linnaeus  mull  b^ 
here  alfo  followed  in  the  fame  manner  as  above  j  the  reader  mult 
be  prefented  with  the  fyllematic  denomination  of  every  animal  ia 
a  ieparate  traft  at  the  end,  and  only  fuch  animals  as  deferve  parti- 
cular attention  dcfcribed  in  the  text. 

The  fubfequent  part  will  contain  an  Hiftory  of  Infe^ls,  ranged 
a$  before.    This,  which  is  conf&lTediy  tho  moit  vronderful  part  of 
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st  flKtoral  hlftory,  will  he  employed  rather  in  giving  theiji  various 
tniosfermatioos,  tlxan  reciting  a  iocg  catalogue  of  their  names.  It 
•«siU^  our  Itudy  rather  to  be  CBtertaiaing  tl>an  copious.  Nothirvg, 
through  the  whole  of  the  work  muft  beallertcd  without  the  proper 
authority  at  the  bottom;  1  have  laid  in  a  pretty  large  coUeftion  of 
thefe,  and  have  long  thought  on  the  fubjeft. 


UI.  fht  Hifivy  of  ^Hcitnt  Egypt,  as  extant  in  the  Greek  Hif- 
t9rtaiiix  Putty  avd  others  :  together  luitb  the  Stale  ttf  the  Reli" 
fiiotty  Lonui,  Arts,  Sciexces,  and  Co'vernment  :  from  the  frft 
6V</it«i«;/ «««<rir  Mizraiai,  in  the  Ttar  before  Chrift2l88,  /•, 
tie  final  Suhvtrfion  of  the  Empire  by  CamDyfes.  Qontajnlng  a 
impact  of  1664  Tears,  By  Gcorge  Laughton,  D.  D.  8v*. 
5i.    ffmed.    Csukll. 

'X*HE  fingularity  of  many  of  the  political  inllitutions  amon* 
^  the  ancient  Egyptians  renders  the  hiftory  of  that  people 
particularly  interelUiig  to  every  reader,  who  would  trace  the 
progrcfs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  fclence  of  government.  It 
is  not  to  the  nature  of  her  laws  alone,  however,  that  Egypt  is 
indebted  for  the  renown  fhe  has  fo  univcrfally  acquired  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  The  extreme  remotenefs  of  her  origin, 
and  her  cultivation  of  the  fciences  in  the  moft  early  periods  of 
the  worldT  have  concurred  to  Iprcad  tlie  reputation  of  her  for- 
mer fplendor  over  every  civilized  country.  The  learning  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  is  celebrated  both  in  facred  and  profane 
hiftory,  and  from  them  it  was  that  the  Greek  philofophers  firft 
derived  the  rudimenis  of  knowledge.  Hither  Thales,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  fe<ft,  Solon,  the  legiHator,  and  Pytha- 
goras the  Samian,  with  others  of  the  Ballern  liigcs,  reforted 
for  the  fake  of  inftru<El»on. 

Unfortunately  for  literature,  while  Egypt  thus  flouriflied  in 
fcience,  a  jealoufy,  incompatible  with  the  generr.us  fentiments 
w^iich  learning  ought  \o  infpire,  induced  her  lo  conceal  the 
improvements  in  knowledge  under  fuch  myfterious  charader* 
as  were  underflood  by  none  but  the  pnefts  of  the  country  ; 
and  hence,  with  the  interpretation  of  her  hieroglyphics,  have 
periftied  her  acquifitioHs  in  fcience. 

The  political  hiftory  of  Egypt  has  fliared  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure  the  fame  fate  with  that  of  her  learning,  owing  not  only 
to  the  caufe  which  has  sffedlcd  the  latter,  but  alfo  to  9  na- 
tional foible  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Egypiians,  of 
recording  no  tranfadlions  unlefs  fuch  as  were  honourable  to 
their  country. 

Our  author  introduces  his  Hiflory  with  a  geographical  de» 

fcription  of  ancient  Egypt,  after  which  he  delivers  an  account 

of  the  ftate  of   arts,    fcience?,    religion,    laws,  government, 
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manners,  and  cuftoms,  in  the  reign  of  Amofis,  about  1724 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  We  (hall  prefent  our  readers 
wiih  the  account  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  as  thefe 
conftituted  a  remarkable  part  of  their  civil  polity. 

'  Law  the  Firft.  That  no  man  fiiould  have  more  than  one 
wife  :  with  whom,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  every  other  peo- 
ple, he  received  a  portion.  Solomon  received  of  Pharaoh  the 
city  Gazar,  for  his  daughter's  dowry.  The  pernicious  efFefls 
of  polygamy  fufficiently  demonitrate  the  wifdom  of  this  law: 
befides  the  internal  feuds,  family  quarrels  and  diftradlions  pro- 
duced by  the  jarring  intereft  of  a  variety  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, which  frequently  end  in  murder,  and  are  not  feldora  the 
foundation  of  civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  kingdoms;  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  permitted,  are  by  no  means  fo  populous  as  thofe 
where  it  is  forbidden,  This  law  Cecrops  carried  into  Greece, 
and  inferted  it  in  the  code  which  he  compiled  for  the  Athe- 
nian (late. 

*  Law  the  Second.  To  fecure  the  marriage  bed  from  vio- 
lation, they  enadled,  that  every  adulteter  (hould  receive  a  thou- 
fand  (Iripes  on  his  naked  body  ;  and  that  the  adulterefs  (liould 
fuflfer  the  mutilation  of  her  nofe. 

*  Law  the  Third.  Whoever  had  it  in  his  power  to  fave  the 
life  of  another  in  danger  of  being  killed,  and  did  not,  washim- 
felf  put  to  death.  If  he  could  not  proteft  the  perfon  aflfaulted, 
he  was  obliged  immediately  to  inform  the  magiltrate  of  the 
author  of  the  violence,  or  incurred  the  punifhment  of  a  (evere 
flagellation,  and  confinement  for  three  days  without  food.  By 
this  means,  every  citizen  confidered  hirafelf  as  his  neighbour's 
protcfior,  and  was  intereded  not  only  to  avoid  danger,  but  to 
avert  every  degree  of  violence  from  others. 

*  Law  the  Fourth.  Whenever  a  perfon  was  found  dead, 
by  whatever  accident  it  happened,  the  city  nearcft  to  the  place, 
where  the  body  was  found,  was  obliged  to  embalm  and  bury 
it  magnificently,  that  the  greatncfs  of  the  expence,  may  in- 
fluence each  city,  to  take  the  raoft  etFedual  fteps  to  guard 
againft  accidents  of  every  kind. 

*  Law  the  Fifth.  Wilful  murderers  were  condemned  to 
death. 

*  Law  the  Sixth.  The  punilhment  inflifled  on  parricides, 
was  peculiarly  contrived  ;  they  ftuck  their  bodies  full  of  fmall 
reeds,  and  furroundipg  them  with  thorns,  burnt  them  to 
death. 

*  Law  the  Seventh.  If  any  unnatural  parent  killed  his 
child,  he  was  not  put  to  death,  but  compelled  to  hold  the  dead 
body  in  his  arms  three  days,  without  any  kind  of  fu(tenance, 
30d  afterwards  left  to  the  horrors  of  his  own  confcienc?. 

This 
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This  was  thought  a  more  fevere  punifhment  than  immediate 
tleatb. 

*  Law  the  Eighth.     Perjm7  was  punidied  with  death. 

*  Law  the  Ninth.  A  calumniator  received  the  punirtiment, 
intended  by  his  defamation. 

*  Law  the  Tenth.  Revealers  of  (late  fecrets,  were  deprived, 
of  their  tongues. 

*  Law  the  Eleventh.  The  hands  of  thofe  were  cut  off, 
who  counterfeited  feals,  or  the  public  coin,  ufcd  falfe  weights 
and  meafures,  or  forged  deeds. 

*  Law  the  Twelfth.  Whoever  attempted  to  deflower  a  wo- 
man, was  made  an  eunuch.  In  all  their  punifhments  they 
had  an  eye  to  the  part  offending. 

*  Law  the  Thirteenth.  The  execution  of  pregnant  women 
"was  always  deferred  until  they  were  delivered.  This  law,  fo 
wifely  founded  on  humanity  andjuflice,  was  afterwards  obferved 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  at  this  time,  by  every  civi* 
lized  nation. 

*  Law  the  Fourteenth.  The  Egyptians  thought  the  depriva- 
tion of  funeral  rites  the  greateft  misfortune  which  could  poflt- 
bly  attend  them  ;  and  knowing  how  powerfully  religious  fenti- 
ments  inforced  focial  and  moral  virtues,  applied  that  opinion  to 
•he  fupport  of  order  in  the  ftate,  and  made  a  law,  that  every  one 
fliould  be  judged  immediately  after  his  death.  The  manner  of 
condu£\ing  this  fingular  proce6<]ing  is  thus  related.  As  foon  as 
a  perfon  was  dead,  his  relaiions  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the 
judges  with  it,  who  appointing  a  day  for  producing  the  body 
before  their  tribunal  in  public,  then  entered  into  a  flridt  exa- 
mination of  his  morals  and  anions ;  and  if  they  were  found 
particularly  culpable  and  vicious,  he  was  condemned  to  be  un- 
worthy of  funeral  rites;  if  nothing  criminal  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  was  honoured  with  a  funeral  oration,  in  which  the 
perfon's  virtues  and  merits  were  difpiayed,  to  excite  imitation, 
but  not  the  leall  intimation  of  rank  or  dignity,  all  the  Egyp- 
tians thinking  ihemfelves  equally  noble.' 

The  extreme  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  paying 
adoration  to  various  animals,  has  afforded  great  fubje^t  for 
fpeculation  to  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  hiflory  of  that 
people.  Dr.  Laughton  enumerates  the  feveral  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained  refpeding  the  origin  of  this  praftice. 
The  molt  probable  is,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  fuperftitious 
veneration  for  the  iymbols  by  which  they  expicfled  religious 
fentiments. 

*  Singularity  and  fuperftition,*  fays  our  author,  *  were  vi- 
fible  in  every  fhade  of  the  Egyptian  charadler.  They  delighted 
to  a£l  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  were  in  many  particulars  fo 
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exceedingly  indelicate,  that  I  cannot  prevail  on  myftlf  to  men- 
tion their  fingularities.  With  refpcft  to  their  fiiperftition,  it  is 
really  amazing  to  fee  the  lengths  they  carried  it,  in  oppofition 
to  nature  and  reafon. 

'  They  feleded  particular  animals  to  honour  with  worfliip 
and  adoration,  and  entertained  for  them  the  moft  intoxicated 
veneration.  The  father  of  hiftorians  fays,  a  man  would  ncg- 
lc£l  his  property,  however  valuable,  wtien  his  houfe  was  in 
flanocs,  through  his  anxiety  for  a  cat ;  and  another,  that  thofe 
who  returned  from  diftant  countries,  brought  home  witli  them 
dead  cats  and  kites,  moilrning  and  lamenting  tlieir  lofs,  and 
fuffeiing  at  the  fame  time  in  filence,  mifery,  fatigue,  and  want. 
And  ALlhn,  a  writer  of  reputation,  fays  (which  almoft  tran- 
fcends  the  powers  of  credibility)  that  a  mother  would  receive  the 
greateft  joy,  frdm  feeing  a  crocodile  devour  her  child,  thinking 
herfelf  happy  in  having  produced  a  being  worthy  the  appetite 
of  her  god. 

'  Many  facred  animals,  lodged  in  apartments  appropriated 
to  their  ufe,  were  carefully  attended,  and  fed  with  the  moft  de- 
licious food  :  whenever  any  of  them  died,  fo  general  a  fceneof 
mourning  overfpread  the  country,  that  it  feemcd  to  have  fuffered 
Ibme  great  calamity. 

'  To  kill  an  ichneumon,  cat,  ibis,  or  hawk,  even  by  acci- 
dent, was  unpardonable;  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  offender 
only  could  attend  for  the  crime.  Diodorus  relates  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  their  fuperftitious  roge  againft  a  Roman,  who 
bad  accidentally  killed  a  cat. 

'  Superftition  (fays  he)  fo  totally  prevailed  over  every  faculty 
of  their  minds,  that  at  the  time  when  Ptolemy  was  not  admit- 
ted to  the  friendftiip  of  the  Romans,  and  th;  Egyptians  univer- 
fally  paid  the  utmoft  deference  and  attention  to  every  Roman 
who  came  amongft  them,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  leaft  pre- 
tence for  a  war  ;  yei  a  Roman  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat, 
an  eni'aged  multitude  ran  to  his  houfe,  and  notwithftanding  the 
king  fent  officers  to  intreat  them  to  offer  no  violence,  and  the 
general  fear  of  offending  the  Romans,  they  put  him  to  death. 
1  his  I  do  not  relate  from  report,  but  was  prefent  at  the  tranf- 
adVion. 

*  So  powerfully  did  fuperftition  prevail  over  every  rational 
faculty  and  human  fenfation.  The  principle  from  which  it 
fprung,  had  nothing  of  the  noxious  qualityof  theproduftion. 

*  The  peculiar  utility  Iheep  and  goats  were  of  to  fociety, 
when  animal  food  was  not  abundant,  and  the  great  fervice  the 
dog,  hawk,  ichneumon,  ibis,  and  cat  did  the  country,  by  ne- 
ftVoying  dangerous  animals,  particularly  afps  and  other  fer- 
pents,  whofe  bites  were  mortal,  occafioned  thefe  animals  to  be 

much 
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Oitsch  carefled  and  regarded  :  which  partiality,  fuperftitlon  con- 
verted by  an  eafy  tranfuion  into  a  facred  eftijnation. 

*  This,  together  with  their  cullom  of  conveying  ideas  and 
icntiments  of  the  divine  attributes,  elements,  or  heavenly  bo- 
dies, by  hieroglyphics  or  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
applying  that  facred  refpctSl  and  admiration  to  the  fymbols 
(Tic^felves,  which  they  were  only  intended  to  indicate,  gave 
birth  to  the  high  veneration  they  entertained  for  leeks,  onions, 
ind  animals  even  of  the  vileft  fpecies,  and  compofed  a  lyftemof 
unparalleled  idolatry,  degrading  to  human  nature.' 

Hiftory  has  tranfmiited  no  incidents  of  the  three  fucceflive 
deigns  immediately  fubfequent  to  Amofis ;  all  we  know_of  this 
period  is  the  names  of  the  princes,  who  were  Chebron,  Arae- 
nophis,  and  Mephres.  Under  the  reigns  of  Horus,  Acencheres, 
Achoris,  and  Cherrcs,  we  are  prefented  with  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Mofes,  extraded  from  the  hiftory  of  Jofephus.  Here 
alfo.  Dr.  Langhton  produces  feveral  quotations,  to  fliew  that 
the  Egyptians  founded  the  fable  of  Typhon  upon  the  hiilory 
of  Mofes. 

The  mofl  celebrated  prince  in   the  annals  of  Egypt  Is  Se- 
foftris,  who  afcended  the    throne  about  the  year  1485  before 
the  Chriftian  epoch,  and  under  whom  the  nation  rofe  to  its 
highcft  pitch  of  grandeur.     We  fliall  prefcnt  our  readers  witli  - 
part  of  the  author's  account  of  this  jnonarch's  tranlaftions. 

*  Sefoftris,  before  he  undertook  the  conquefl  of  foreign  na- 
tions, wifely  determined  to  remove  the  internal  defeats  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  by  a  juft  arrangement  of  the  feveral  de- 
partments in  the  (late,  render  Egypt  formidable  within  itfelf. 

*  He  firft  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  fix  and  thirty  dif- 
trifls,  and  fct  over  them,  men  of  known  honefiy  and  abilities, 
who  were  to  fuperintcnd  the  execution  of  the  laws,  colled  the 
taxes  within  their  provinces,  and  give  an  account  of  the  parti- 
cular ftate  of  affairs,  and  their  conduft  to  the  king ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  parcelled  out  the  lands  to  individuals,  under  an  an- 
nual tax  to  be  paid  iiuo  the  treafury  of  the  diftrid,  with  this  re- 
ferve  to  the  landholder,  that  he  ftiould  have  his  taxes  remitted 
in  proportion  to  the  damage,  he  fhould  at  any  time  fufiain  from 
an  impetuous  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

*  The  lands,  and  revenues  arifing  from  them,  being  thus 
regulated,  he  reduced  all  his  fubjeds  into  feven  clafles  or  or- 
ders :  and  the  more  efFedually  to  fupport  this  regulation,  he 
inllituted,  that  every  fon  ihould  pradlife  the  profeffion  of  bis 
father. 

*  Having  fettled  his  civil  plan,  he  prepared  to  gratify  his  de- 
fire  of  glory,  and  military  atchievements  :  here  he  had  great 
diiScuIties  to  furmount.    The  difpofition  of  the  people,  by  no 

means 
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means  inclined  to  war ;  the  fupinenefs  of  former  reigns,  had 
introduced  an  indolence  and  averfion  from  fatigue,  which  had 
not  only  infefled  the  artifts,  but  the  military  order,  which  hav- 
ing long  taft^d  the  fweets  of  retirement  and  eafe,  difcovered  the 
greatcft  relnftance  in  exchanging  their  placid  enjoyments  for 
the  toils  of  war.  Sefoftris  divided  the  militia  into  two  feparate 
corps,  Hermotybians,  and  Calafirians ;  the  former  were  raifed 
in  the  diftri6ts  of  Bufiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  and  one 
half  of  the  ifland  of  Natho,  and  confifted  of  one  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  foot ;  the  latter  were  fupplied  by  the  jurifdic- 
tions  cf  Thebes,  Bubaftis,  Apthis,  Tanis,  Mtndes,  Seben- 
nytus,  Athribis,  Pharbathis,  Thmius,  Onyphis,  Anyfis,  and 
Mycephoris  in  an  illand  oppofite  to  Bubaftis,  and  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  In  peace  they  were  quar- 
tered in  their  feveral  provinces,  and  had  each  twelve  acres  of 
land,  fiee  from  taxes,  allotted  to  them  for  their  pay,  and  main- 
tenance ;  from  each  of  thefe  corps,  a  thoufand  men  were  an- 
nually draughted  to  guard  the  king,  and  received,  befides  the 
revenues  of  their  lands,  five  pounds  of  bread,  and  two  pounds 
of  beef  each  day,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wine  :  an  al- 
lowance difpenfed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  as 
well  as  themfelves. 

*  This  body  of  militia,  fo  refpeflable  in  point  of  numbers, 
was  in  reality  a  vaft  undifciplined  rabble,  unufed  to  regularity 
on  a  march,  ignorant  of  method  in  war,  and  when  led  on 
againft  an  enemy,  rulhed,  regardlefs  of  order,  tumultuoufly  to 
battle.  Sefoftris  is  faid  to  have  introduced  a  fpecies  of  difci- 
pline  aniongft  them  :  what  it  was,  is  at  this  time  unknown : 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  found  means,  not  only  to  era- 
dicate their  indolence  and  inadivity,  but  to  ijifufe  into  them  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  and  ardent  defire  of  fame. 

*  Having  augmented  his  army  with  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thoufand  men,  from  the  order  of  hufbandmen,  twenty  four 
thoufand  cavalry,  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  armed  chariots, 
which  he  firft  introduced  into  armies,  and  affembled  on  the 
Red  Sea  a  fieet  of  four  hundred  (hips  loaden  with  warlike 
flores  and  provifions,  he  firft  attacked  and  fubdued  the  Ethi- 
opians (who  having  left  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  had  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  been  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt)  and 
laid  on  them  an  annual  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Afia,  and  his  fleet  having  pafled, 
what  is  now  called  the  Itraits  of  Babelmandel,  attended  the 
army  in  its  march,  coafting  by  the  Arabian  fhore,  to  the  gulf 
of  Perfia.' 

From  the  death  of  Sefoftris,  the  author  profecutes  his  nar- 
rative, through  frequent  intervening  chafms,  to  the   period  of 
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his  hiftory  ;  delivering  likewife  an  account  of  the  remaining 
monuments  of  Egyptian  magnificence,  copied  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  moft  authentic  travellers.  Among  other  fubjefts, 
he  endeavours  to  afcertain  the  country  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Opbir,  and  produces  very  plaufible  arguments  for  de- 
terming  it  to  be  Sofala,  a  country  fituated  on  the  eaflern 
coaft  of  Lower  Ethiopia. 

To  this  hiftory  is  added  a  Recapitulatory  Diflertation,  in 
which  the  author  makes  fcveral  judicious  remarks  on  the  civil 
polity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Laugh- 
ton  has  collected,  and  properly  arranged  the  various  detached 
anecdotes  of  Egyptian  hiftory,  which  are  to  be  found  in  anci- 
ent writers,  and  the  work  may  be  confidered  as  containing  the 
fulleft  account  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  fubjeft. 


IV.  Jn  EJ/ay  en  tbt  Dtpravhy  and  Ctrruption  tf  Human  Naturt. 
Hve,  By  Thomas  O'Brien  Mac  Mahon.  Sv*.  is./t^etl.  White. 

'T^HE  dcfign  of  this  writer  in  the  prefent  Eflay,  is  to  repre- 
"■•     fcnt  to  us  the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature. 
The  principles,  upon  which  he  proceeds,  are  as  follow: 

*  Man,  not  having  the  living  faith,  by  which  the  Creator 
is  loved  with  a  love  of  preference,  is  neceflarily  wicked,  and 
transfers  all  his  affcclions  to  himfclf.  Not  finding  the  cxpefted 
happinefs  in  iumfelf,  after  he  has  withdrawn  his  love  from  his 
Maker,  he  hopes  to  attain  it  by  the  affiftance  of  his  creatures ; 
but  difappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  being  made 
happy  by  them,  he  conceives  fentiments  of  extreme  wrath  and 
hatred  againft  them  ;  and  had  he  power  he  would  foon  dejlrcy 
every  creature  he  has  connexion  with,  through  vexation  at  be- 
ing  thus  difappointed.  His  acquaintance,  wife,  children,  and 
other  near  kindred,  would  probably  fall  the  firft  victims  to  his 
revenge. 

*  Another  reafon,  why  every  man  is  an  enemy  to  his  whole 
fpecies,  is,  becaufe  they  are  all  his  rivals  in  the  love  of  abfo- 
lute  power ;  each  individual  is  in  fearch  of  it,  in  oppofition  to 
every  other ;  therefore  all  are  enemies  to  one  another. — A  (b- 
vereign  reigning  with  the  unbounded  authority  every  man  longs 
for,  fuppoled  therefore  \'ttt  from  the  apprehcnfion  of  punifti- 
ment  for  mifrule,  would  cirtainly  jlaughtn  all  his  fubjefls  :  per- 
haps he  would  not  leave  one  of  them  alive  at  the  end  of  his 
firft  year's  reign.* 

Thefe  are  feme  of  the  propofitions,  which  the  author  en- 
deavours to  elucidate  and  confirm.  In  the  courfe  of  his  per- 
formance we  meet  with  many  pofitions  to  this  efFecl. 

<  All 
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*  AU.Jlie  thoughts  of  man  from  his  infancy  are  turned  fo 
evil;  power,  and  ultimately  felfapplaufe,  are  the  objefts  he 
pirfues  inceflantly,  and  with  all  his  might  j  although  his 
bowels  ttui^  on  that  account,  be  full  of  {rue/tj  towards  his 
fpecies. 

'  We  are  deafened  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  witi)  the 
mock  goodnefs  of  Titus,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  Arifiides,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  impious  perfons,  whom  God  has  eternally 
rtjeSed. 

*  Man  fince  his  fall  is  funk  into  fuch  an  abyfs  of  iniquity, 
is  wr^pt  up  fo  entirely  in  his  polluted  felf,  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
eapableoi  performing  a  fingle  perfedly  good  aftion,  though  he 
were  to  live  ten  thoufand  years,,  and  continue  every  day,  dur- 
ing that  whole  period,  expatiating  till  he  became  hoar/e,  on 
the  beauty  of  viaue,  truth  of  adting,  rule  of  right,  fitnefs  of 
things,  &c.* 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  palT^iges  the  author  air;;rts,  *  that  all 
the  thoughts  of  man  are  turned  to  evil  from  his  infancy.'  He 
alludes,  we  fuppofe»  to  Gen.  vi.  5.  where  it  is  faid,  *  God 
faw,  that  the  wickednefs  of  man  was  great,  and  that  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  were  only  evil  continually.'  This  text 
has  indeed  been  frequently  brought  to  prove,  rliat  our  nature, 
was  depraved  in  Adam.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  facred 
hiftorian  does  not  charge  the  fin  of  the  antediluvians  upon 
Adam,  but  upon  themfelves.  *  All  flefli  had  corrupted  his 
way  upon  the  earth.'  v.  12.  In  the  ninth  verfe  we  are  told, 
that  '  Noah  was  a  juft  man,  and  perfeft  in  his  generations.' 
He  therefore  is  manifeflly  excepted  out  of  the  number  of  the 
corrupt  and  degenerate.  But  he  could  not  be  fo  excepted,  if 
the  text  above  cited  is  a  proof,  that  by  Adam's  tranfgreflion 
the  nature  of  all  mankind  was  corrupted. 

Many  other  paflages  of  Scripture  have  been  occafionally 
quoted  by  thofc,  who  contend  for  the  dodrine  which  this  wri- 
ter maintains.  But  every  one  of  them,  we  will  venture  to 
fay,  is  mifapplied. 

The  truth  is,  the  Scriptures  no  where  alTert,  that  the  hu- 
man faculties  were  depraved  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  Nor  do  we 
want  fuch  an  hypothells  to  account  for  the  prefent  weaknefs 
and  wickednefs  of  men.  Becaufe  the  very  fame  reafon,  or 
caufe,  be  it  what  it  will,  which  accounts  for  the  fin  of  the 
firft  man,  who  came  pure  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
will  account  for  the  fms  of  all  men  ever  fince  ;  and  to  fuppofe 
that  God  would  deprave  the. will,  or  weaken  the  underftand- 
ing  of  men,  merely  as  a  punifhment  for  what  they  could  not 
help,  is  a  moft  unworthy  imputation  upon  the  Divine  good- 
nefs :  and  it  is  no  lefs  fo  upon  his  wifdom  ;  as  if  he  were  ca- 
pable 
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pabJe  of  contradiclioti  and  inconfiftency.  For  if  he .  defigr.ed 
to  give  them  eten>al  life,  why  did  he  make  them  lefs  caplable 
of  gaitring  it  ?  and,  if  he  did  not  defign  it,  why  did  he  (end 
them  a  Saviour  *  i 

To  what  our  author  very  uncharitably  advarvces,  concer;iing; 
the  eternal  rfjiiiion  of  Titus,  Trajan,  &c  we  Hull  only  oppoTe 
the  following  words  of  St.  Peter  and   St.  Paul.     '  Of  a  truth 
I  perceive,  that  God  is  no  rerpcfler  of  pcrlbns ;  but   in   every 
i>attoii,  .li?  that  fearethjiini,  and  worketh  riglueoufnefs  \&  ac- 
teptti  with  hiai.'  AAs  x.  35. — •  When   the   Ocntiles,   whicli 
have  not  the  kr/,  do  by  r,aiuu  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
theie  liaving  not  the  law  are  a  law  to  themfelves,  which  (hew 
the  work  of  the  la*  <tvrittia  in  tbcir  ht^rtt.*  RoiT).  ii,  14.     In 
this  {wiTage,  St.  Paal  i:>  .prov  ng,  that  the  Gentiles  have  a  rule 
of  action.     And  where  is  that  rule  i  It  it  luritJen  in  iheitr  J^artt^ 
iaforibed  uj)on   their  iiatur»l   faculties,   interwoven   wiHi   the 
frame  *nd  conftituton  of  the  hunvan  foul.     The  whole   verf^ 
may  be  thus  paraph railically  explained  :  *  Though  the  Gan- 
tiles  have  no  written  law,  they  arc,  nevcrthelefs,  under  a  rule 
of  life  ;  and  that   rule  is   their  own   reafon,  as  a[)pcars  from 
hence,  th?^t  fome  of  ihera  adually  do  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  are  jaft,  temperate,    kind,    and  beuevoleat.     Now 
when  they  perform  by  nature,  that   is,  the   natural  powers  of 
underftandihg  and  reafon,  the  virtuous  aftions  which  the  lav 
requires,  ihefe  honeft  heathens,  feeing  they  have  no  written 
law,  mufl  be  a  law,  or  a  rule  of  aflion,  to  theniUlvcs  j   and 
hereby  e^/incc,  that  God  has  implanted,  iu   their  very  nature, 
ilnfe  and  undtrllanding  to  difcern  and  approve  the  ri£;hteouC-. 
Dcfs,  whi:h  his  law  Requires,  and   to   diOike  the  ^^ick^dnc(b', 
tvhich  it  foibids.      .... 

Very  differently  from  this  our  author  fays  :  *  Man  is  ut- 
terly incapable  oi  performing  a  (ingle  perfe«illy  good  a^ion.* 
But  this  argument  proves  ti.o  much,  and  therefore  concludes 
nothing.  For,  the  lefs  capable  a  man  is  of  pcrfec\ion,  the  Ie(s 
will  be  r-^quired  of  him.  And,  if  it  were  impojjible  for  him  to 
do  things  well  plcafiijg  to  God,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  his  duty. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objcfled,  that  St.  Paul  fays :  *  We 
are  not  fofiicicnt  of  ourfelves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  our- 
ftlves  ;   but  our  fufficiency  is  of  God.'  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

But  it  is  well  known  to  the  learnsd,  that  this  pafTage  has 
no  relation  to  the  inl'iifficiency  of  man  to  think  a  good  thought. 
or  to  do  a  good  adlion,  without  the  fpecial  alfmauce  of  God, 
The  words  relate  to  riic  ajioltles,  as  the  fenfe  and  context  evi*- 
<lently  prove,  and  to  them   alone;  and  are  a   deciaiation'oT 

•  See  Apol.  of  Ben  Mord,  Let.  v. 

7  "  their 
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their  own  infufficlency  to  difcover,  or  judge  what  was  proper 
to  be  done  towards  the  accompli(hment  of  that  great  work,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  the  converfion  of  the  world  to  the 
Chriftian  faith.  Their  fufficiency,  he  fays,  was  entirely  de- 
rived from  God,  who  had  made  them  *  able  minifters  of  the 
New  Tertament,*  by  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  aflifting 
them  to  preach  the  •  woid,  with  demonftration  of  the  fpirit 
and  with  power.' 

This  paflage,  as  Dr.  Whitby  very  juftly  obferves,  is  there- 
fore impertinently  cited  to  Ihew,  that  no  man  is  fufficient  of 
himfelf  to  think  a  good  thought ;  and  might  as  well  have  been 
produced  to  prove  him  not  fufficient  of  himfelf  to  think  at  all. 

Before  we  difmifs  this  article,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
nothing  contributes  more  to  extinguifh  virtue  in  the 
breaft  of  man,  than  degrading  and  odious  pictures  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  When  men  are  perfuaded  that  they  are  natu- 
rally knaves,  a  noble  incentive  to  virtue  is  extingui(hed,  that 
which  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  being  formed  for 
great  and  generous  aftions.  Inftead  of  growing  better,  they 
eafily  grow  worfe,  and  gradually  become  vicious,  merely 
through  a  perfuafion,  that  they  were  originally  created  under 
an  inability  of  doing  any  thing  but  what  is  bafe  and  vil- 
lainous. 

Thefe  unfavourable  reprefeniations  of  humanity  have  a  ten- 
dency to  chill  and  benumb  our  fpirits,  to  cool  our  love,  to 
damp  our  holy  joy  and  praife,  which  fhould  be  the  life  of  a 
Chriftian,  and  to  cut  the  (inews  of  all  our  laudable  ambition. 
They  are  calculated  to  give  us  a  defpicabl^  opinion  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, to  create  fufpicion,  fpleen,  and  mifanthropy  ; 
and  to  caft  a  gloominefs  and  horror  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature. 

Befides,  as  our  fouls  are  the  immediate  produdlions  of  God, 
we  ftiould  confider,  that  when  we  declaim  againft  nature,  and 
difparage  our  faculties,  we  blufphemoufly  difparage  the  work 
and  the  gifts  of  our  beneficent  Creator. 

A  good  mind,  animated  with  generous  afFeftions,  with 
love,  gratitude,  and  benevolence,  is  (hocked  at  this  odious 
caricatura,  fo  different  from  its  own  fenfations  and  unbiafled 
ideas.  Mr.  O'Brien  Mac  Mahon,  we  will  charitably  prefume, 
has  not  exhibited  a  pifture  of  his  own  heart,  when  he  gives 
us  this  diabolical  account  of  man  :  '  had  he  power,  he  would 
foon  deftroy  every  creature  he  had  any  conneclion  with.  His 
acquaintance,  wife,  and  children,  would  probably  fall  the  firft 
vidims  to  his  rage.' — A  pidure,  which  can  only  fuit  the  ma- 
lignant difpofition  of  a  demon,  and  the  pencil  of  Beelzebub. 

One 
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OnfS  of  the  moft  amiable  writers  of  the  prefent  age  has 
made  this  very  juft  remark  on  the  fubjeft  we  are  now  coiifi- 
dering :  '  It  has  been  the  faftiion  to  paint  human  nature  in 
the  harflieft  and  moft  unpleafing  colours.  Yet  there  is  not, 
furely,  any  argument  more  likely  to  induce  a  man  to  tlSl  un- 
worthily, than  to  perfuade  him  that  he  has  nothing  of  innate 
worthine/s  in  his  genuine  difpofition  ;  than  to  reafon  him 
oat  of  every  elevated  notion  of  his  own  grandeur  of  foul ; 
and  to  deftroy  every  motive  which  might  julily  infpire  him 
with  a  principle  of  felf-rcvcrence ;  that  fui-eft  internal  guard 
heaven  feems  to  have  afllgned  to  the  human  virtues*.* 


V.  Tht  Minfirll ;   or,   tbt  Pregrtff  cf  Gtnius.      A  Peem.      Tht  St. 
€md  Book.     By  James  Beattie,  LL.  D.  ^lo.   is.  td.     DilJy. 

'TpHE  firft  hint  of  this  performance   was   fuggefled  by  Dr. 
"■■     Percy's  Effay  on  the   Englilh  Minftrels,  prefixed  to  the 
firft  volume  of  Reliques  of  ancient  Eoglifh  Poetry,  publiflietj 
in  the  year  1765. 

The  author's  defign  is  to  trace  the  progrcfs  of  a  poetical 
genius,  born  in  a  rude  and  illiterate  age.  from  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  uf  fancy  and  reafon,  till  that  period,  at  which  he  may 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  fupporting  the  charadler  of  a  minjirtl% 
that  is,  of  an  itinerant  poet  and  mufician :  a  chatafter, 
which,  according  to  the  notions  of  oar  forefathers,  was  not 
only  refpedlable,  but  facred. 

The  purfuits  and  amufements  of  the  minftrel's  childhood 
and  early  youth  are  defcribcd  in  the  firft  book  :  the  incidents, 
which  determine  him  to  enter  upon  his  profeflion  are  related 
in  the  fecond. 

Edwin,  in  one  of  his  evening  rambles  into  a  wildernefs,  dif- 
covers  a  hermit ;  and  overhears  him  difcanting  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  retirement  and  virtue,  and  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
grandeur  and  ambition. 

*'  Hail,  awful  fcenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breaft, 
••  And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repofe, 
*•  Can  paflion's  wildeft  uproar  lay  to  reft, 
*'  And  whifper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes ! 
•*  Here  Innocence  may  wander,  fafe  from  foes, 
**  And  Contemplation  foar  on  feraph  wings. 
*•  O  Solitude,  the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 
*'  When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  ftings, 
•*  Shall  never  know  the  fource  whence  real  grandeur  fprrngs. 

•  Fitzob.  lib.  xxxiv. 

**  Vain 
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**  Vain  man,  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire  ? 
*'  Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid: — 
"  To  friends,  attendants,  armies^  bought  with  I)ire  ? 
**  It  is  thy  wcaknefs  that  requires  their  aid  : — 
**  To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlay'd  ? 
*♦  They  fear  the  thief,  and  tremble  in  the  florm  : — 
"  To  hofts,  through  carnage  who  to  conqueft  wade  t 
"  Behold  the  vidor  vanquifh'd  by  the  worm  1 
•'  Behold,  what  deeds  of  woe  the  locuft  can  perform  ! 

**  True  dignity  is  his,  whofe  tranquil  mijid 
*'  Virtue  has  rais'd  above  the  things  below, 
*'  Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  heaven  refign'd, 
*'  Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadlieft  Blow,** 
— This  ftrain  from  midft  the  rocks  was  heard  to  liovy 
In  folemn  founds.     Now  beam'd  the  evening  ftar; 
And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  flow 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  fiiver  car  ; 
And  hoary  mountain-cliffs  flione  faintly  from  afar.' 

After  a  Ihort   interval  the  hermit  thus  continues  his  fo* 
liloquy. 

♦*  Ye  tools  and  toys  of  tyranny,  adieu, 

*«  Scorii'd  by  the  wife,  and  hated  by  the  good  ! 

"  Ye  only  can  engage  the  fervile  brood 

••  Of  Levity  and  Lull,  who,  all-thcir  days, 

*'  Afhamcd  of  truth  and  liberty,  have  woo'd, 

"  And  hug'd  the  chain,  that  glittering  on  their  ga^e 

*•  Seems  to  outftiinc  the  pomp  ot  heaven's  empyreal  blaze. 
"  Like  them,  abandon'd  to  Ambition's  fway, 
•'  I  fought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile  ; 
*'  And  fawn'd  and  fmil'd,  to  plunder  and  betray, 
•*  Myfeif  betray'd  and  pluadcrd  all  tiie  while  ; 
"  So  gnnv'd  the  viper  the  corroding  file. 
*'  But  now  withjangs  of  keen  remorfe  I  rue 
*'  Thofe  years  of  trouble  and  debafcment  vile. — 
"  Yet  why  fliould  I  this  cruel  theme  purfuel 

«'  fly,  fly,  detefted  thoughts,  for  ever  from  rtiy  view,* 

••  The  gufts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care, 
*•  And  llorms  of  difappojntment,  all  o'erpafi:, 
*'  Henceforth  no  earthly  hope  with  heaven  fiiall  fliat:© 
"  This  heart,  where  peace  feienely  ililnes  at  laft. 
*•  And  if  for  me  no  treafure  be  amafi'd, 
••  And  if  no  future  age  (liiill  hear  my  name, 
"  I  lurk  the  more  fecure  from  fortune's  blaft, 
••  And  with  more  leifure  feed  this  pious  flame, 
*•  Whofe  rapture  far  tranfcends  the  fairell  hopes  of  fame. 

"  The 
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**  The  end  and  the  reward  of  toil  is  reft. 
•'  Be  all  my  prayer  for  virtue  and  for  peace. 
•«  Of  wealth  and  fame,  of  pomp  and  power  poflefi'd, 
••  Who  erer  felt  his  weight  of  woe  decreafe  ! 
■*  Ah  !  what  avails  the  love  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
•«  The  lay  heaven-prompted,  and  harmonious  ftring,  . 
••  The  duft  of  Ophir,  or  the  Tyrian  fleece, 
"  All  that  art,  fortune,  enterprife,  can  bring, 
•'  If  envy,  fcorn,  remorfe,  or  pride  the  bofom  wring ! 

**  Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
**  With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  fcutcheohs  of  renown, 
:•*  In  the  deep  dungeon  of  fome  Gothick  dome, 
«'  Where  night  and  defolation  ever  frown. 
»*  Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  (kirts  the  down; 
*'  Where  a  green  grafly  turf  is  all  I  crave, 
•'  With  here  and  there  a  violet  beftrown, 
**  Fa(\  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave  j 
*•  And  many  an  evening  fun  Ihine  fweetly  on  my  grave.** 

Upon  Edwin's  vifiting  the  place  a  fecond  time,  and  making 
himfelf  known  to  the  fage,  a  converfation  enfues.  The  youth, 
(hocked  at  the  fcenes  of  carnage,  defolation,  pride,  and  ty- 
ranny, which  hiflory  exhibits,  wifhes  to  confine  his  thoughts 
to  the  pleafures  of  imagination. 

«•  Then  hail  fweet  Fancy's  ray  !  and  hail  the  dream 
**  That  weans  the  weary  foul  from  guilt  and  woe  I 
♦•  Carelefs  what  others  of  my  choice  may  deem, 
*-*  I  long,  where  Love  and  Fancy  lead,  to  go, 
«'  And  meditate  on  heaven ;  enough  of  earth  I  know." 

The  anchoret  inftrufts  him  in  the  inefficacy  of  this  principle, 
and  the  dangers  attending  the  purfuit. 

*'  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  fooths,  the  heart, 

•«  And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  fight ; 

««  To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 

•*  But  wraps  the  hour  of  wo  in  tenfold  night. 

*•  And  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright, 

*«  Its  vifionary  fiends,  and  endlefs  train, 

*t  AfTail  with  equal  or  fuperior  might, 
.-  '  %»  And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain, 
**  And  Ihivering  nerves,  Ihoot  (tings  of  more  than  mortal  pain^ 

*•  And  yet,  alas,  the  real  ills  of  life 
«'  Claim  the  full  vigour  of  a  mind  prepared, 
*'  Prepared  for  patient,  long,  laborious  ftrife, 
"  Its  guide  Experience,  and  Truth  its  guard. 
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)'f.i.  ti  y/e  fare  oh  earth  as  other  men  have  fared  : 
**  Were  they  fuccefsful  ?  Let  us  not  defpair. 
**  Was  difappointment  oft  their  fole  reward  ? 
••  Yet  (hall  their  tale  inflru^,  if  it  declare, 
**  How  they  have  borne  the  load  ourfelves  are  doom'd  to  bear.» 
TheTage  continues  his  inftrudion,  and  poiats  out  the  ufe 
of  a  fuperior  guide,  namely  phijofqphy  ;  its  influence  in  hu- 
manizing the  iT^ind,  and  preparing  it  for  intelleftual  exertion 
and  delicate  pleafure  ;  in  exploring,  by  the  help  of  geometry, 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ;  in  banillnng  fuperftition  ;  in  pro- 
rootirtg  navigation,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  moral  and  po- 
litical fcience. 

The  influence  of  phjlofophy  in  banifliing  fuperftition  is  thus 
defciibed  :  '  

**  In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 
**  The  hagobfcene,  and  griefly  phantom  dwell ; 
*'  Nor  in  the  fall  pf  mountain  ftream,  or  roar 
*'  Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  fpirit's  yell  i 
*'  No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  fpell, 
**  Nor  finks  convulfive  in  prophetic  fwooni 
*«  Nor  bids  the  noife  of  drums  and  trumpets  fwell, 
i*  To  eafeof  fancied  pangs  the  labouring  moon, 
**  Or  chace  the  fliade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of  noon.* 

This  book  ends  with  a  fliort  account  of  Edwin's  application 
to  the  ftudy  of  truth,  natuie,  and  philofophy. 

There  is  a  variety  of  fine  romantic  fcenery,  and  pleafing  de- 
fcription  in  this  performance. 


Vr.  J  Review  of  fame  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  ivhich  a  Subfcription  is  required  of  Protefant  Diffenting  Mi- 
nijlers.     By  Samuel  Wilton.    8i;o.    4/.     Buckland. 

'T  HE  firft  and  general  objedipn  of  the  dificntcrs  to  the  pre- 
■*  fent  requifition  of  fubfcription  to  the  Articles  cf  the 
Church  of  England,  as  the  condition  of  their  legal  toleration, 
is  grounded  upon  the  opinion  they  entertain,  of  the  fupreme 
and  fble  authority  of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  head  and  lawgiver  of  his 
church,  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of  the  fuffi- 
ci'ency"  and  perfeiSlion  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  the  late  application  of  their  minifterS  to  parliament 
for  relief  in  the  cafe  of  fubfcription',  has  been  vatioufly  re- 
prefented.  Their  adverfaries  have  not  fcrupled  to  afiert,  that 
their  objedions  are  merely  the  offspring  of  infidelity ;  upon 
a  prefumption,  that  the  Articles,  to  which  they  are  required 
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to  fubfcrlbe,  are  perfeflly  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
contain  the  genuine  dod^rincs  of  Chriftianity.  ■ ' 

As  this  high  opinion  of  the  Articles  has  been  entertained, 
not  only  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  but  by 
diffenter^,  our  author  endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  fome  of  thein,  and   to  point  out  feveral  objedions^'* 
which  affefl  protcftant  diflbnters  of  every  denomiriation. 

It    has    been  generally  fuppofed,  that   none  but  Socinians, 
Arians,  and  Amiinians  can  have  any  objcdlion  to  the  dodrines  ' 
of  thofe  Articles,  which  the  diflenrers  are  required  to  fubfcribe.  • 
But  Mr.  Wihon  aflures  us,  that  rhis  is  a  raiftake;  that  thefe  ■ 
Articles  contain  a  variety  of  pofitions  and  principles,  (exclufive 
of  fuch  as  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  Socinian,  Arian,  and'' 
Arminian  controverfics)  which  ftrongly  favour  of  the  fuperfti- 
lion  and  ignorance  of  the  times  preceding   the  Reformation. 

The  firll  objeft  of  his  difquifition  is  Art.  III.  in  which  it  is 
affirmed,  that  •  Chrift  went  down  into  hell.* 

•  By  ie//,  he  fays,  we  commonly   underftaiid  the  place  of 
torment,  prepared  for  the  wicked  in   the  future  and  iiivifible. 
world.     The  plain,  literal,  g.-ammatical   fenfe  of  the  article 
feems  therefore  to  be,  that  C\mi\  went  down'  into  the  region*  • 
of  the  damned.' 

Lord  chancellor  King,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftle's  Creed, 
obferves,  that  Jbi/I  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word  /yil^  or 
from  the  participle  ie.'I^i/,  that  is,  l):^:/in  or  covered  i  he  therefore 
fuppofes,  that  this  word  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  v;oi^  bades, 
as  dertoting  an  unfeen  plate. 

To  the  application  of  this  meaning,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  our 
author  alleges  this  objcflion  :  •  It  ii  rtmarkable,  that  we  do* 
not  find  any  theological  writers,  at  or  about  the  time,  when 
the  Articles  were  compofed,  who  ever  fpeak  of  good  men  as 
going  down  into  hell,  upon  thtir  removal  out  of  this  world  ; 
but  they  appropriated  the  word  bell  in  their  fcrmons  and  other 
writings  to  the  place  of  torment.' — 

He  adtis  :  '  When  I  confider  the  abundant  proof,  which 
the  remains  of  Chriilian  unttquity  :ifford,  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  fathers,  that  Chrilt  adually  dcfceiidtd  into  a  place 
of  torment ;  when  I  confider  the  curious  controverfies  among 
them  about  his  errand  to  hell  ^  and  relie>it  on  the  reverence 
which  the  church  oi  Rome,  and  the  church  of  England,  have 
ever  paid  to  the  decifions  ot"  the  fathers,  I  have  not  the  l^aft, 
doubt  remaining,  but  that  this  was  the  meaning  intended  to' 
be  handed  down  horn  age  to  age,  by  the  original  compiler 
of  coo>ipilers  of  the  creed,  and  by  thofe,  who  have  continued 
th«uJe.at  it  in  the  chuich.  Though  I  mu4i  obferve,  by  the 
way>  that  it  therefore  iorkits  the  hon^urabU  appa^lation  at 
A  a  a  now 
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npw  bears :  for  furely  this  was  no  part  of  the  Apoftlcg 
creed  *. 

The  author,  in  the  next  place,  examines  the  fentiments  of 
fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  writers  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  written  upon  the  xxxix  Articles ;  and  incon- 
teftibly  proves,  that  they  underftood  the  words  in  queftion  in 
a  literal  feiife,  of  Chriil's  adlual  defcent  into  the  place  of  tor- 
ment. This,  he  maintains,  is  not  the  dodlrine  of  the  Scrip- 
ture:  he  therefore  concludes,  that,  upon  this  account,  the 
moft  orthodox  proteUant  diflenters  may  reafonably  objedt  to 
fubfcribing  the  third  article. 

Art.  IV.  '  Chrirt  did  truly  rife  again  from  death  j  and  took 
again  his  body,  with  flcfh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  perfedtion  of  man's  nature,  lohtreiuith  he  »fanded  into 
hea^viKf  and  thtri  fi(uthj,  until  be  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  lafi 

The  literal  fenfe  of  this  article,  as  our  author  obferves,  is 
not  confiftent  with  the  dodlrine  of  Scripture.  For,  in  feveral 
places  in  St,  Paul's  Epilt'.cs,  (particularly  i  Cor.  xv.  Phil.  iii. 
a  I.)  Chrift's  glorified  body  is  reprefented  as  both  the  pledge 
and  pattern  of  the  glorification  of  the  bodies  of  the  faints. 

•  And  fince  we  are  exprefly  taught  to  conceive  of  this  alter- 
ation in  their  bodies,  as  preceding  the  admiflion  of  them  into 
heaven,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  body  of  our 
bleffcd  Saviour  underwent  the  fame  glorious  change  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  couiTe  of  his  afcenfion,  after  that  He  was  re- 
ceived up  into  the  clouds  out  of  the  fight  of  his  difciples ;  but 
before  He  entered  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majeily  on  high. 
Confequcntly  it  cannot  be  true,  neither  does  it  confift  with, 
the  apoftle's  affertion,  that  •*  flelb  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  to  fay  that  Chrift  afcended  into  heaven 
with  \\\iflejh  and  bonei,  and  all  things  appertaining,  to  the  per- 
fetflion  (or  rather  the  prefent  imperfection)  of  man's  nature. 
Much  Icfs  can  we  allow,  that  He  now  therewith  fitteth  until 
He  lli'll  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  laft  day ;  to  which  ic^ea 
the  moft  natural  conftruftion  of  the  article  would  alfo  lead  us.* 

Mr.  Wilton  concludes  with  obferving,  that  tlie  laft  claufe 
of  this  article,  which  aflerts  Chrift's  continuance,  until  he  re- 

•  This  article  of  Chrift's  defcent  into  hell  is  mentioned  by  n& 
writer  before  RufHnus,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
does  indeed  fpeak.  of  it.  But  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Roman,  nor  in  any  of  the  Oriental  creeds  j  that  he  found  it  in  the 
fyinbol  of  his  own  church  at  Aquileia.  But  as  there  was  no  other 
article  in  that  fymbol,  relating  to  Chrift's  body,  the  words  which 
he  gives  us,  defcendit  ad  inferna,  he  defcended  to  the  haver  parts,  njay 
fignify  burialj  and  he  bimfelf  underftanda  them  in  that  fenie.  Ru^'- 
fio.  in  Expofit.  Symboli. 
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fum  to  judge  all  men  at  the  laft  day,  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
doflrine  of  a  millennium,  which,  he  thinks,  is  a  tenet  per- 
feflly  innocent  in  itfelf,  and  pregnuU  with  no  injurious  con- 
fequences  to  civil  fociety.  And  therefore,  he  fays,  it  may 
juftly  be  accounted  a  hardfliip,  that  a  man  fl>ould  be  denied 
the  benefit  of  a  legal  toleration  on  account  of  believing  it. 
He  adds  :  *  I  am  inclined  to  think,  fome  zealous  opponents 
of  relief  in  the  matter  of  fubfcription,  are  confidcrably  intew 
refted  in  this  difficulty.' 

Art.  VI.  *  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Scripture  we  do  tiii- 
derftand  rhofe  canonical  books  of  the  CMd  and  New  Tcfta- 
ment,  oi  whofe  authority  luai  never  any  doubt  in  ihe  eburih. 

•  This  remarkable  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  brings  the 
fubfcriber  into  a  difficult  dilemma. 

*  For  he  mufl  either  declare  he  believes  this  aflVrtton  to  be 
true,  of  all  the  books  received  as  canonical,  and   inferred  in 
the  lift  affixed  to  this  article,  which  was  the  evident  defign  df 
the  compilers ;  and  fo  offend  cgainft   ihe  cliareft  evidence  df 
«ccleriaftical  hitlory  to  the  contrary.     Or  -if  tie  ftriflly  adheres 
to  the  church's  definition  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  confequently 
admits  no  other  books  to'be  canonical,  than   thofe  of  whofe 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church,  he  cannot  con- 
icientioofly  fubfcribe  to  the  canonical  authority  of  all  the  books 
enumerated  in  the  catalogue,  which  is  fubjblned   to  the  arti- 
cle; and  which  it  was  alio  the  cviJent  defign  of  the  <ompi1ers 
(hould  be  received  as  fuch.     For  it  is  impoilible  it  cau  be  true« 
that  all  the  books  contained   in  that  lift  are  to  be  efteemed 
caoonical,  and  j'ct  none  but  thofe  of  which  there  never  was 
any  doubt.' 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  of  the  epiftle  of  St.  James,  the  fecond  of  St.  Pet^r, 
the  fecond  and  third  of  St.Johij,  St.  Jude,  and  the  Revela- 
tion,  has  been  difputed. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  canonical 
books  are  named  and  numbered  in  tliis  article,  according  to 
the  divifion  of  the  Vulgate  BiWe,  which  includes  the  Book  of 
Lamentations  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  colls  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  firft  and  fecond  of  Efdras.  The 
abfurdity  of  fufferirig  the  lift  to  continue  in  this  form,  whtn 
another  divifion  of  the  Bible  came  into  common  ufe,  muft  be 
obvious  to  every  reader. 

Art.  Vllf.  The  three  creeds  ....  ought  thoroughly  to  be 
received  and  believed,  &c. 

In  reviewing  this  article  our  author  fliews,  that  there  is  no 

necelfity,  that  any  one  of  them  (hou!d   be  thoroughly  receivfrtl 

jifid  believed  ;  that  it  is  impofirble  they  can  all  be  fo  received 
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by  the  fame  petTon,  and  that  the  Creed  of  Atlianafius,  with 
its  damnatory  claufe,  ought  to  be  rejetled  by  every  believer  ia 
the  dod^rine  of  the  trinity.       .j  .  ;, . 

Art.  XXIII.  The  author  prqvcs,  that  every  prot^ftant  dif- 
ifeqting  ininifter;,  who  fubfcribes  this  article,  declares  it  to  be 
his  belief,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  hinifelf,  nor  for  any  one  of 
his  brethren,  of  whatever  denomination,  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  public  preaphing  or  adminiiiering  the.  facraments. 

Art.  XXXIII.  In  commenting  on  this  article,  tiie  author 
has  made  fome  fevere  animadverfions  on  the  manner  of  doing 
penance  in  the  church  of  England,  and  commutation  of  penance, 
&c.  obferving  by  the  way,  that  the  principles  of  di (Tenters 
receffarily  fubjed  them  to  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
ipfofaao. 

Art.  XXXVII.  In  oppofition  to  this  article  Mr.  WiItoi>  re- 
inarRs,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
province  of  the  civil  magiflrate  to  exercile  any  dominion'  over 
the  confciences  of  men. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  performance  confifts  of  obferva- 
tions  on  Mr.  Madan's  Scriptural  Comnrient  upon  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  on  the  expuHion  of  the  Methodiftical  Students 
at  Oxford,  (which  he  calls  an  irreligious  and  immoral  deter- 
mination); on  the  proper  method  of  defending  the  (aith,  and 
ether  points  of  that  nature. 
This  traft  is  written  with  temper,  accuracy,  and  learning. 

VII.  The  GTec\zn  Hiflory,  from  the  earlieji   Slate  to   the  Death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     By    Z)r."GoWfmith.     2    Vols.     S-wo. 

12/.     Rivington. 

'  if"'   . '  • 

TTTHEN  an  author  of  reputation  has  publiHied  a  work,  it 
''     is  ufual  for  a  confidcrable   time    to  elapfe  before  any 
fucceeding  writer  attempts  to  treat  of  the  fame  fabjefl.     This 
feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to   the  Hiftory  of  Greece, 
which,  no|;withftanding  the  great  number  and  induftry  of  mo- 
dern compilers,  has   lain    much   negleiled   fmce  Mr.  Rollin's 
Ancient  Hiliory  firft  made  its  appearance.     That  work,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  merit,  is  certainly  liable  to  great  objections. 
,The  remarks  it  contains  are  often  deftitute  of  Iblidity,  and  the 
author  betr^ays  fuch  a  propenfity  towards  referring  events  to 
divine  judgments,  as  tends  to  fruftrate  the   very  end  of  hiflo- 
'.rical  information,  and  infi:ead   of  rendering  it   fubfervient  to 
political    knowledge,  degrades  it    into  a    vehicle   of    fuperfti- 
,  tion. — Mr.  Stanyan  was    the  next  modern  author  who  wrote 
a    new   hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,    diveilcd  of  thefe  imper- 
kdions,  in  which  likewife  the  glorious   iranfadtions,  whereof 
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that  counfry  was  the  fcene,  are  related  upon  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  condoft  and  fortune,  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  narrative  being  continued  in  an  uninterrupted 
progreflion.  a  circumftance  which  was  not  fufficiently  attended 
to  in  Mr.  Rolltn's  hiftory. 

The  work  now  before  us,  we  are  told  in  an  advertife- 
ment,  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Goldfmith  in  confequence 
of  the  favourable  reception!  tl>e  public  gave  to  his  Roman 
Hiftory.  "  ^  ■' 

In  the  firft  chapter  we  are  pre(ented  with  an  account  of  the 
earlieft  ftate  of  Greece,  and  the  origin  of  the  feveral  repub- 
lics :  the  fecond  contains  a  copious  detail  of  the  government 
of  Sparta,  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  The  third  treats  of  the 
government  of  Athens,  the  law>  of  Solon,  and  hiftory  of  the 
republic,  from  the  time  of  that  legidaior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Perfian  war ;  and  the  fourth  chapter  exhibits  a 
fhort  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  Greece  previous  to  this  period.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  lay  part  of  this  chapter  before  our 
readers,  ■ 

*  Foremoft  in  this  confederacy  we  may  reckon  the  ci*y  of 
Athens,  commanding  the  little  ftate  of  Attica,  their  whole 
dominions  fcarce  exceeding  the  largeft  of  our  Englifh  counties 
in  circumference.  But  what  was  wanting  in  extent  was  made 
up  by  the  citizens  being  inured  to  war,  and  impreffed  with  the 
highest  ideas  of  their  own  fupcriority.  Their  orators,  their 
philofophcrs,  and  their  poets,  had  already  given  leflbns  of  po- 
litcnefs  to  mankind  ;  and  their  generals,  though  engaged  otily 
in  petty  contlifts  with  their  neighbours,  had  begun  to  praflife 
new  ftratagems  in  war.  There  were  three  "kinds  of  irmabi- 
tants  in  Athens ;  citizens,  ftrang.rs,  and  fervants.  Their 
number  ufually  amoiinted  to  twenty- orjc  thoufarid  citizens, 
ten  thoufand  ftrangers,  and  from  forty  to  three/core  thou- 
fand  fervants.' — 

*  The  revenues  of  this  city,  according  to  Ariftophane;;, 
amounted  to  two  thoufand  talents,  or  about  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  our  money.  They  were  generally  ga- 
thered from  the  taxes  upon  agiiculture,  the  fale  of  woods, 
the  produce  of  mines,  the  contriburions  paid  them  by  their 
allies,  a  capitulation  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  natives  as  ftrangers,  and  from  fines  laid  uf>on  dif- 
ferent mifdemeanors.  The  application  of  thefe  revenues  was 
in  paying  the  troops,  both  by  land  and  fca,  building  and  fit- 
ting out  fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  public  buildings, 
temples,  walls,  ports,  and  citadels.  But  in  the  decline  of  the 
republic,  the  greateft  part  was  confumed  in  frivolous  expences, 
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gstnest  feaAs»  and  fhows,  which  cofl  immenfe  futns,  and 
were  of  no  manner  of  utility  to  the  ftate. 
t  *  ^ut  the  greateft  glory  of  Athens,  was  its  being  the  fchool 
and  abode  of  polite  learning,  arts,  and  fciences.  The  fludy 
of  poetry,  eloquence,  philofophy,  and  mathematics  began 
there,  and  came  aimoft  to  their  utmoft  perfeftion.  The  young 
people  were  fent  firft  to  learn;  grammar  under  mafters  who 
taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  the  principles  of  their  own 
language.  Eloquence  was  ftudied  with  ftill  greater  attention, 
as  in  that  popular  government  it  opened  the  way  to  the  high- 
cftemployments.  To  the  iludy  of  rhetoric  was  annexed  that 
of  philofophy,  which  comprifed  all  the  fciences  ;  and  in  thefe 
there  were  many  mafters,  very  converfant,  but,  as  is  common, 
their  vanity  ftill  greater  than  their  pretenfions. 

•  All   the    fubordinate  ftates  of  Greece    feemed  to  make 
Athens  the  objedt  of  their  imitation;  and,  though  inferior  to 
it  upon  the  whole,  yet  each  produced  great  fchoUrs,  and  re- 
maikable  warriors  in  its  turn.     Sparta  alone  took  exampje 
from  no  other  ftate,  but  ftill  rigoroufly  attached   to  the  infti- 
tutions  of  its  gi^eat  lawgiver,  Lycurgus,  it  difdained  all   the 
-  arts  of  pcace>  which,  while  they  poliOied,  ferved  to  enervate 
.  the  mind,  and,  formed  only  for  war,  they  looked  forward  to 
.  campaigns  and  battles,  as  fcenes  of  reft  and  tranquillity.     AH 
the  laws,,^"  Si>af^a,    and    all    the  inftitutions    of  Lycurgus, 
feemed, to, hflve, no  ether  objeft  tlian  war;  all  other  emplay- 
ments,  arts,  ■  polite  learning,  fciences,  trades,  and  even  huf- 
bandry  irfelf,  were   prohibited  amongft  them.     The  citizen* 
of  Lacedsmon  were  of  two  forts,  either  thofe   who  inhabited 
the  city  of  Sparta,  and,  who  for  that  reafons  were  called  Spar- 
tans, and  thofe  who  inhabited  the  country  dependent  thereon. 
In  the  times  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  amounted  to  nine  thow- 
fand  men,  the  countrymen  to  thirty  thoufand.     This  number 
vas  rather  diminiftied  than  encreafed  in  fucceeding  time$,  but 
it  ftill  compofed  a  formidable  body,  that  often  gave  laws  to  the 
Ttft  of  Greece.     The  Spartan  foldiers,  properly  fo  called,  wQre 
<on(idered  as  the  flower  of  the  nation,  and  we   may  judge  of 
their  eftimation   by  the  anxiety  the  republic  exprefl'ed   when 
three  hundred  of  them  were  once  taken  prifoners  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 

'  But  notwithftanding  the  great  valour  of  the  Spartan  ftate, 
it  Was  formed  rather  for  a  defenfive  than  an  ofFenfive  war. 
They  were  always  careful  to  fpare  the  troops  of  their  coun- 
try, and  as  they  had  very  little  money,  they  were  not  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  fend  their  armies  upon  diftant  expeditions. 

*  The  armies  both  of  Sparta  ^nd  Athens  were  compofed 
#r  four  forts  of  troops :    citizens,    alliesj,    mercenaries,  and 
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(hives.  The  greateft  number  of  troops  in  the  two  republics 
■were  compoled  of  allies,  who  were  paid  l)y  the  citizens  who 
lent  them.  Thofe  which  received  pay  from  thtir  employers 
were  ftyled  mercenaries.  The  number  of  flaves  attending  on 
every  army  was  very  great,  and  the  Helotes,  in  particular, 
were  employed  as  1  ght  infantry. 

*  The  Greek  infantry  confifted  of  two  kinds  of  foldiers* 
the  one  heavy-armed,  and  carrying  great  (hields,  fpears,  and 
fcymetars ;  the  other  light-armed,  carrying  javelins,  bows, 
and  flings.  Thefe  were  commortly  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  or  upon  the  wings,  to  (hoot  their  arrows,  or  fling  their 
javelins  and  ftones  at  the  enemy,  and  then  retire  through  the 
intervals  behind  the  ranks,  to  dart  out  occafionally  upon  the 
retiring  enemy. 

*  The  A'henians  were  pretty  much  flrangers  to  cavalry,  and 
th»  Lacedemonians  did  not  begin  the  ufe  till  after  the  war 
with  Mcfl'cne.  They  raifcd  their  horfc  principally  in  a  fmail 
city  not  far  from  Lacedaimon,  called  Sciros,  and  they  were 
always  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  which  poft 
they  claimed  as  their  rightful  ftation. 

*  But  to  rccompence  this  defeft  of  cavalry,  the  Athenians, 
in  naval  affairs,  had  a  great  fuperiority  over  all  the  ftates  of 
Greece.  As  they  had  an  extenfive  fea  coaft  ;  and  as  the  pro- 
felfion  of  a  merchant  was  held  reputable  among   them,  their 

.  navy  encreafed,  and  was  at  lepgth  fufiiciently  powerful  to  in- 
timidate the  fleets  of  Perfia. 

*  Such  were  the  two  ftates,  that  in  fome  meafurc  erjgroflTed 
all  the  power  of  Greece  to  themfelves ;  and,  though  feveral 
petty  kingdoms  ftill  held  their  governments  in  independence, 
yet  they  owed  their  fafety  to  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  thefe  pow- 
erful rivals,  and  always  found  fliclter  from  the  one  againft  the 
oppreflioiis  of  the  other.  Indeed  the  difllmilarity  of  their  ha- 
bits, manners,  and  education,  fcrved  as  well  to  divide  thefe 
two  ftates,  as  their  political  ambition.  The  Lacedrctnonians 
were  fcvere,  and  feemed  to  have  fomething  almoll  brutal  in 
their  charafler.  A  government  loo  rigid,  and  a  life  too  labo- 
rious, rendered  their  tempers  haughtily  fullen  and  untraftable. 
The  Athenians  were  naturally  obliging  and  agreeable,  chear- 
ful  among  each  other,  and  humane  to  their  inferiors,  but  they 
were  reftlefs,  unequal,  timorous  friends,  and  capricious  pro- 
teftors.  From  hence  neither  republic  could  fufiiciently  win 
over  the  fmaller  ftates  of  Greece  to  their  intererts ;  and,  al- 
though their  an:bition  would  not  fufFer  the  country  to  remain 
in  repofe,  yet  their  obvious  defefls  were  always  a  bar  to  the 
fjlirfading  thcif  dominicn,     Thys  tlie  mutual  jealoufy  of  thefe 
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l^ates  kept  them  both  in  conftant  readinefs  for  war,  while 
their  common  defeds  kept  the  leffer  ftates  independent.'  "  ' 
The  fifth  chapter  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  period  from 
the  expnlfion  of  Hippias  to  the  death  of  Darius.  Here  com- 
mence the  memorable  tranfaftions  which  have  rendered  the 
Grecian  fame  immortal.  The  next  divifion  of  the  work 
comprifes  the  events  from  the  death  of  Miltiades  to  the  retreat 
of  Xerxes  oi>t  of  Greece,  a  period  of  yet  greater  glory,  and 
the  hiftory  of  which  is  related  in  a  ftrain  of  ftyle  and  ftnti- 
ment  not  unbccomin?  the  fplendor  of  the  fiibjeft*  The  au- 
thor then  conduits  us  from  tfie  retreat  of  Xerxes  to  the  peace 
concluded  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  and  afterwards 
from  this  tranfatlion  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  where  he  recites  with  great  perfpicuity  the  caufes  and 
progrefs  of  thcfe  civil  diffenfions  which  terminated  in  the  ex- 
tinaion  of  Grecian  liberty.  The  lafl  chapter  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume contains  the  hiftcry  of  the  period  from  the  demolition 
of  the  Athenian  power  to  the  death  of  Socrates,  in  jvhich  the 
author  has  delivered  a  lively  and  pathetic  account  of  the  un- 
juft  perfecution  and  death  of  that  celebrated  philofopher. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  the  narrative  from  the  death 
of  Socrates  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  after  which  we  are 
prefented  with  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  birth 
TO  the  death  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  In  this  period  lived 
the  renowned  Demofthenes,  of  whom,  as  being  a  principal 
agent  in  the  tranfadions  of  thofe  times,  we  ftiall  infert  the 
author's  account. 

'  *  This  illuftrious  orator  and  ftatefman,  whom  we  fhall  here- 
after find  adding  h  confiderable  a  part  in  the  courfe  of  this  hif- 

.  tory,  was  born  in  the  lad  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad, 
according   to  Dionyfius,    who,  in    his  epiftle   to  Lammacus, 

•  hath  accurately  diftinguifhed  the  different  periods  of  his  life, 
and  the  times  in  which  his  feveral  orations  were  delivered. 
He  was  the  fon  not  of  a  mean  and  obfcure  mechanic,  as  the 
Roman  fatyrill  hath  reprefented  him,  but  of  an  eminent  A- 
thenian  citizen,  who  raifed  a  confiderable  fortune  by  the  ma- 
nufafuire  of  arms.  At  the  age  of  feven  years,  he  loft  his 
father;  and  to  add  to  this  misfortune,  the  guardians  to  whom 

•,hp  was  intruded,  wafted  and  embezzled  a  confiderable  part  of 

*>  his  inheritance.  Thus  opprelTed  by  fraud,  and  difcouraged  by 
a  weak  and  effeminate  habit  of  body,  he  yet  difcovered  an 
early  ambition  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  as  a  popular  fpeaker. 
The  applaufe  beftowed  on  a  public  orator,  who  had  defended 
his  country's  right  to  the  city  of  Oropus,  in  an  elaborate  ha- 
rangue, inflamed  his  youthful  mind  with  an  eager  defire  of 
meriting  the  like  honour.     Ifocrares  and  Ifaeus  were   then  the 

two 
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two  moft  eailnent,  profeflbrs.  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  'nrhe 
foft  and  florid  manner  <!>f,t^e  former  did  by  no  tn^anS  Tult  tlje 
.genius  of  DemoftHenes :  t(Wus  was  n»ore  vigoroos  and  ener- 
getic, aod  his  ftyle  better  fuited  to  public  bufinefs.  To  him 
therefore  he  applied,  and  under  his  diredlion  purfued  tTiofe  Hu- 
dies,  which  might  accompHlh  him  for  the  charadler  to  which 
he  afpired.  His  fi^ft  effay  was  made  agalnft  his  guardian,  by 
whom  he  had  been  To  injuriouily  treated  :  but  ^he  goodnefs  of 
his  caufe  was  here,  of  more  fervice  than  the  abilities  of  the 
young  ora,tor;  for  his  early  attempts  were  unpromifing,  arid 
Toon  convinced  biro  of  the  neceffity  of  a  graceful  and  manly 
jjronunciation.  His  clofc  and  fevcre  application,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary diligence  with  which  he  laboured  to  conquer  his  de- 
feds  and  natural  infifrniries,  are  too  well  known,  and  have 
bjeen  too  frequently  the  lubjects  of  hiftorians  and  critics,  ancient 
and  modern,  to  need  a  minute  recital.  His  character  as'*« 
ftafefman  will  be  beft  col!e£led  from  the  hiflory  of  his  conduft 
in  the  prefent  tranfaaions.  .As  an  orator,  the  reader  perhaps 
is  not  to  be  informed  of  his  qualifications.  Indeed,  the  ftudy 
of  oratory  was  at  that  tjme  the  readied  and  almoft  the  only 
nieaus  of  riOng  in  the  rtate.  His  firft  effay  at  the  bar  was  two 
^ears  after  thislncident,  when  he  called  his  guardians  to  «t- 
count  for  ecpbezzUng  his  patrimony,  and  recovered  fome  part 
of  ir.  This  encouraged  him  fome  ti:ne  after,'  ,to  harangue  be- 
fore the  people  in  their  public  aflembly  ;  but  he  acquitted  hini- 
feV  fo  ill,  thai  they  hiffed  hLn;  however,  he  Ventured  a  fe- 
cond  time,  but  with  no  better  fucccfs  than  before,  fo  that  he 
went  away  alhamed,  confounded,  and  quite  in  defpair.  tt 
was  upoQ.this  occafion  that  Satyrus  the  player  accofted  him,  arid 
in  a  friendly  ^^y  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  With  this 
vfew  he  aiked.hiin  to  repeat  to  him  fome  vcrfcs  of  Sophocles, 
or  Egiipides,  which  he  accordingly  did:  the  other  repeated 
them  af'tef.hiin*  but  wiih  fuch  a  different  fpirit  and  cadence, 
as  vn^dt  him  fenfiule  that  he  knew  very  little  of  elocution. 
But  by  his  i<iftru4\ions,  and  his  own  perfevcrance,  he  at  length 
made  himfelf  roafter  of  it ;  gnd  by  the  methods  before  men- 
tioned, corrc^ed  the  imperfeSions  that  were  born  with  him, 
as  weli  as  the  ill  habits  he  had  contrafled.  It  i?  not  very 
clear  whethe'r  this  paflage  be  rightly  afcribed  to  Satyrus,  who 
feems  to  be  confounded  with  Neopiolemus  and  Andronicus, 
who  were  Jikewife  famous  comedians;  and  Demofihenes  is 
faid  to  have  been  inftrudled  by  all  the  three. 

'  With    thei'e  advantages   and  improvements,  he  appeared 

,  again  in  public,  and   fucceeded  fo   well,  that  people  flocked 

from  all  paits  of  Greece  to  hear  him.     From   thence  he  was 

looked  upon  as  the  Aandard  of  true  eloquence  }  infomuch  that 
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none  of  his  couptrynjien  have, been  put  in  companion  with 
him  ;  nor  even  among  the  Romans,  any  but  Cicero.     And 
though  it  has  been  made  a  queftion  by  the  ancient  writers,  to 
which  of  the  two  they  (hould  give  the  preference,  they  have 
not  ventured  to  decide  it,  but  have  contented  themfelves  with 
iefcribing  their  different   beauties,    and  Ihewing,    that   they 
were  both  perfeft  in  their  kind.     His  eloquence  was  grave  and 
aultere,  like  his  temper  ;  niafculine  and  fublime,  bold,   for- 
cible and  impetuous ;  abounding  with  metaphors,  apoftrophes, 
^  and  interrogations ;  which,  with  his  folemn  way  of  invoking 
|ipd   appealing   to   the  gods,  the  planets,  the  elements,  and 
it^e  manes  ot  thofc;  who  fell   at  Salamis  and  Marathon,  had 
iuch  a  wonderful  cflei^  upon  his  hearers,  that  they   thought 
him  inTpired.     If  he  had  not  fo  much  foftnefs  and  infinuation 
as  is  often  rcquifite  in  an  orator,  it  was  not  that  he  wanrtd 
';^rt  and  delicacy,  w]\en  the  cafe  required  it :  he  knew  how  to 
yjlound  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
[boint  he  aimed  at :  and  fometimcs,  by  fceming  to  propofe  that 
,'\yhich  was  dircdly  the  contrary.     But  his  chief  charafleriftic 
wa5.  yehemence,  both   in  aflion  and  exprefhon  ;  and   indeed 
'  jhat  .was  the  qualification  of  all  others  moft  wanted  at   this 
tjrre  :  for  the  people  were  grown  fo  infolent  and  imperious, 
ib  faftious  and  divided,  fo  jealous  of  the   power  of  the  demo- 
cracy, and  withal  io  funk  into  a  ftate  of  pleafure  and   indo- 
lence, that  no  arts  of  perfuafion  would  have  been  fo  efFcdlual, 
as  that   fpirit  and   refolution,  that  force   and  energy  of  De- 
^inofthenes,  to  humble  them,  to  unite  them,    and   to   roufe 
them  into  a  fenfe  of  their  common  danger, 

•  But  neither  could  Demofthenes  himfelf  have  made  fuch 
jmprelfions  on   them,  if  his  talent  of  fpeaking   had  not  been 

■  fupportcd  by  their  opinion  of  his  integrity.  It  was  that  which 
added  weight  and  emphafis  to  every  thing  he  faid,  and  ani- 
mated the  whole.  It  was  that  which  chiefly  engaged  their 
attei>tion,  and  determined  their  counfels  ;  when  they  were 
convinced  that  he  fpoke  from  his  heart,  and  had  no  intereft  to 
manage,  but  that  or  the  community:  and  this  he  gave  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of,  in  his  zeal  againrt  Philip,  who  faid,  He 
was  of  more  weight  againft  him  than  all  the  fleets  and  armies 

'  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  that  he  had  no  enemy   but  Demof- 

■  thenes.  He  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  corrupt  him, 
as  he  had  moft  of  the  leading  men  in  Greece  :  but  this  great 
orator  withfiood  all  his  ofi^^rs  ;  and,  as  it  was  obferved,  all 
the  gold  in  Macedon  could  not  bribe  him.' 

During  this  period  of  the  hiftory>  an  engine,  which,  before 

the  conclufion  of  the  Perfian  war,  bad  been  unknown  in  the 
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GrjBclan  commonwealths,  began  to  be  played  off  againft  them : 
corruption  now  feized  the  vitals  of  government,  and  that  vir*JT 
tue,  which  had  defied  and  overcome  the  moft  numerous  ar^o 
mies  that  evtr  were  brought  into  the  field,  swas  reduced  to 
fubjedlion,  by  a  prince  who  chiefly  owed  the  fuccefs  of  his 
arms  to  the  expedient  of  bribery.  Almoft  the  whole  reign  of 
Philip  is  one  continued  confirmation  of  this   remark. 

The   fubfequcnt  part  of  the  hiftory  is    employed   on   the 
tranfaftions  of  Alexander,  with  the  account   of  whofe  dearifn 
it  concludes.  ""> 

The  author  of  this  work  has  prcfcrved  a  proper  mediurti:' 
between  prolixity  and  concifcnefs ;  but  he  lias  too  clofely  fol- 
lowed Stanyan's  Hiftory,  which  he  feems  to  have  had  cc  n  tanily 
in  his  eye.  The  moft  material  difference  between  the  two  works 
is,  that  the  Utter  commences  with  the  fabulous  ages,  and  ends 
at  the  death  of  Philip  of  Maccdon  ;  the  former  begins  at 
a  later  period,  and  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Alexander. — 
With  rcfpeft  to  this  hiftory,  we  cannot  avoM  obferving, 
that  it  betrays  evident  marks  of  hafty  produflion,  though 
it  muft  be  admitted  to  comprife  a  faithful  and  dillinft  account 
of  tranfaflions,  and  to  be  written  with  no  inconfiderable  de- 
gree of  perfpicuity. 


VIII.  Ptlitital  Jrilbmitic.  Contaiaing  Obftrvatioiu  tu  thi  pre/tnt 
Slatt  tf  Great  Britain  ;  auJ  tbt  PriacipUs  $/  btr  Ptiity  in  tbt 
Encouragtmtnt  of  Agriculturt.  Aidrt£td  to  tbt  Otcenomical  Som 
tiiliu  ejtablijbed  in  Europe.  To  ii,bi<b  it  addtd^  a  Mtmtir  on 
tbt  Corn  Tradt  :  Draivn  up  a»d  laid  btfort  thi  CommiJ/imttri  of 
tbt  Trta/uryy  bj  Govtrnor  Pownall.  £j  Arthur  Young,  £/jr, 
S<V9.     51.   id.  Boards.      NicoU.     {Cotuludid,from  p.  Z"^^.) 

IV^R.  Young  begins  his  third  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
^^*^  Removal  of  Obftacles,  with  obferving,  that  the  cure  of 
evils  muft  be  radical ;  and  this  he  properly  exemplifies.  In 
Se£t.  I.  he  confiders  the  French  Taille,  examines  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  that  tar,  and  points  out  the  numerous  mif- 
f hiefs  refulting  from  it.  In  the  following  feflions  he  treats  of. 
Lcafcs,  Tythes,  Perfonal  Service,  Corn  Lawr,  National  Po»>" 
verty.  Open  Fields,  Slavery,  and  Hunting.  Chapter  III.  is 
employed  in  expofing  the  falfehood  of  the  propofirions  ad- 
vanced upon  thefe  fubjefts  by  other  writers.  This  being  a 
very  curious  part  of  the  work,  we  would  prefent  our  readers 
with  extrafts  from  it,  but  as  the  unity  of  the  fubjed  will  not 
admit  of  being  elucidated  by  quotations  of  a  moderate  length. 
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we  (hall  only  obferve  that  one  of  the  principal  errors  which 
our  author  combats,  is  the  fyfteni  lately  broached  in  France, 
of  an  union  of  aJJ  taxes  on  land;  that  is,  for  a  land  tax  to 
abforb  all  the  taxes  of  a  ftate  :  this  was  firft  ftarted  by  Locke, 
after  him  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  and  of  late  a  whole  legioa 
of  French  writers  have  publiihed  nuinerous  worlcs  in  recom- 
mendation of  it.  Mr.  Young  enters  into  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  queftion,  deciding  it.  in  every  inftance  againft, 
thofe  gentlemen,  and,  we  mull  acknowledge,  in  a  ver;'  fa- 
tisfaftory  manner.  In  the  courfe  of  the  argument  he  does 
juftice  to  the  admirable  lyftem  of  finance  cftablilhed  in  this 
country,  and  proves  that  the  eftablilLed  mode  of  taxation  is 
nearly  faultlefs,  fo  far  from  deferving  the  ftigma  thrown  on 
it  by  fo  many  ill-informed  writers.  He  thus  concludes  his  re- 
marks on  the  fubjed  : 

. '  But  why  will  not  thofe  writers  look  around  them  ?  Where 
does  commerce  flourifh  n^oft  ?  Upon  what  principles  does  it 
flourifti  i  It  flourilhes  moft  upon  principles,  and  owing  to  a 
policy  diametrically  contrary  to  what  thefe  writers  would  in- 
culcate. Let  them  produce  their  inftances.  Why  will  they 
eternally  wrap  themfelves  up  in  hypothetical  vifionary  propo- 
fitions,  of  which  no  experience  was  ever  gained,  arid  in  which 
nothing  but  conjedurc  can  guide  them  ?  Yet  wpon  foch  foun- 
dations do  they  arraign  the  policy  that  carried  the  commerce 
of  Holland  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur*,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  reiidered  the  agricoUure  of  England  flourish- 
ing, and  her  people  happy. 

•  One  word  more  to  my  countrymen,  in  general  reply  to 
thefe  theorifts.  Our  agriculture  has  long  flourifhed,  and  is 
now  flourifliing  and  improving,  oOr  landlords  and  farmers 
wealthy  arid  happy ;  our  taxes  heavy,  but  fo  equal  and  well 
adminiftered,  that  nobody  feels  the  weight  but  the  idle  and 
extravagant  confumer.  While  our  landlords  raife  their  rents, 
and  the  farmers  are  happy  in  paying  them  ;  while  ail  clalfes 
of  the  people  exjer.d  more  than  ever  they  did  in  former  times ; 
while  all  parts  of  the  ifland  are  improved  by  public  works, 
and  ornamented  by  private  ones  ;  in  a  word,  while  the  great 
charafterilHc  of.  a  flouriftiing  (late  in  every  thing  appears  al>an- 
dance  et  cberie  eft  opulence,  while  the  nation  is  happy  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  circumftances  flowing  from  her  prefeut  policy, 
would  it  not  be  madnefs  to  adopt,  or  even  to  commend,  a 
fyftem  which  tends  io  powerfully  to  eradicate  every  blelhng  we 
enjoy  V 

^ • — M.  .     .  I  .  ■  ■■ ■  «»    ■ 

•  See  the  India  Commerce,  &c. 

Under 
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UiKkr  the  Seftion  on  Population,  which  is  3   fecondary  ob-  ' 
jca,  we  meet  with   the  following   remarks  :  •  This  Country, 
and  I  have   reafoii   to  believe  it  is   the  fame  in  Fraiice,  and 
nwft  certainly  fo  in  Germany,  has  men  enough  to  fpare  froni  * 
induftry  for  any  wars  that  we   may  find  it   neceflary  to  wag*;'' 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to   confult   the   political  tratts, 
and  the  debates  in  parliament  towards  the  clofs  of  the  war  in  • 
the  year  »74.8,  will  find  reiterated  complaints  of  the  want  o^» 
men,  and  bold  alfertions  that  none  could  be  fourid  to  continue  1 
the  war,  yet  in   ten  years  we  were  in  the  midft  of  another"- 
that  employed  more  than  double  the  men  of  the  former  ;  and'* 
when  it  was  ending,  again  heard  the  old  complaints  of  a  wartf* 
of  men  ;  and  the   reafon  was,  the   high  premiums  given   t(»* 
thofe  that  enlifled  in  the  army.     But  this  did  not  prove  thit  *^ 
you  had  fought  oiF  the  furp! us  of  your  population  ;  every  man's 
experience,  I  might  fay  in,  almoft  every  village,  certainly  in 
every  town,  of  the  kingdom,  would  tell  him  the  contrary  of 
that  ;  it  only  proves,  that  as  the  furplus  decreafed,  the  price 
arofe.     It  is  the  fame  in  the  purchafe  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties ;  no  buyer  but  what  knows  that  he  muft  pay  according 
to  the  quantity  in  the  market,  and   he   feels  prices   rife  with- 
out dieaming  that  he  is  to  go  home  without  bis  commodity. 
That  the  want  of  foldiers  never  went  beyond  this  fcarcily, 
which  would  appear  in  the   moft   populous  countties  that  ever 
exited,  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe  from  the  quick 
and  mighty  execution  of  all  public  and  pn'uate   works  at   the 
fame  time.     It  was  precifely  during   the  laft  years  of  the  war 
tliat  our  raafter  manutafturers   employed  more  than   ever  they 
did  in  any  former  period,  our  merchants  employed  more  fea- 
men  ;  if  you  examine  the  ftatutes  of  that  time,  you  will  fee 
more  turnpike,  drainage,    and   navigation  bills ;    and  in   no 
former  period  did   you  ever  know  fo  largo  fums  expended  by 
private  people  in  buildings,    lawns,    plantations,  and   lakes ; 
all  thcfe  were  fo  many  bidders  at    the  auflion  of  men  againft 
the  government :  the  confequence  wa^,  prices  arofe;  but  are 
we  therefore  to  fay  the  fcarcity  was  real  ?  Arc  we  to  fay  that 
there  were  few  goods  at  a  fale,  becaufe,  from   many  bidders,  • 
they  went  high.' 

iJcftion  V.  which  treats  of  a   Free  Corn  Trade,  is  full  of* 
new  and  ufeful  information,  deferving  particular  attention.       "' 

•.In   the   Appendix   there  are   many  papers   inferted,  which 
form,  perhaps,  the  moft  valuable   part  of  the  work.     N"..I. 
written  by  governor  Pownal,  is  clear  and   fcnfible,  and  eSsMl'*' 
bits  At  diAinfl  view  of  the   prefent  llnte  of  our   corn   laws.' 
W.  II.  Ihews  the  rife   in  the  price  of  com  throogh  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  markets  of  Europe.  N".  III.  treats  of  the  linen  trade, 
fo  much  agitated  in  the  laft  feflions  of  the  late  parliament; 
annexed  to  which  are  fome  remarks  on  the  emigrations  from 
Ireland,  fo  ftriking  and  original  that  we  fliall  tranfcribs  them. 
*  In  the  courfe  of  the  examinations  which  the  linen  committee 
has  taken,  the  emigrations  from  Ireland  were  an  objef^  much 
inquired  into,  they  /eemed  to  many  gentlemen  an  objeft  of 
alarm.  What  I  have  obferved  in  the  preceding  papers  was 
defigned  by  way  of  reply  to  the  falle  ideas  too  current  in  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newfpapers.  I  did  not  imagine  that  fo  wife 
an  aflembly  as  a  Britifli  houfe  of  commons  would  ever  de- 
scend to  opinions  fo  much  below  their  level.  Why  are  you 
uneafy  at  thefe  people  leaving  Ireland  ?  To  what  piir[)ofe 
would  you  have  them  ftay  at  home  ?  Their  going  is  proof 
enough  that  they  ought  to  go ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  were 
more  than  you  could  employ  :  "Oh,  but  that  is  owing  to 
the  decline  of  the  linen  trade,  and  if  that  rifes  again,  the 
hands  will  not  be  found."  Do  not  indulge  fuch  idle  fears ; 
raife  the  manufacture  as  quick  as  you  pleafe,  it  will,  in  its 
moft  rapid  progrefs,  create  hands  by  every  motion  :  the  ab- 
fenfe  of  thofe  that  are  gone  will  be  a  premium  to  the  in- 
duftry  of  thofe  that  remain,  by  filling  their  hands  with  con- 
Jlant  work,  and  prove  fuch  an  encouragement  to  population 
that  nothing  will  be  able  to  oppofe  its  progrefs.  It  would  be 
a  more  beneficial  thing  to  this  country  if  the  unemployed 
people  at  Norwich,  Colchefter,  Sudbury,  Bocking,  &c.  were 
feized  with  the  Iri(h  fpirit  of  emigration,  we  ftiould,  twenty 
years  hence,  be  the  more  populous  on  that  account.  In  a 
word,  this  is  a  link  of  that  chain  of  reafoning  which  I  traced 
before.  Look  firft  to  employment,  as  the  principal  objed, 
and  trouble  not  your  head  about  population  ;  if  you  cannot 
keep  up  your  quantity  of  employment,  your  people  will  de- 
creafe  in  fpite  of  fate ;  and  they  will  decreafe  more  from  un- 
employed hands  remaining  a  burthen  on  the  induftrious,  and 
ftarving  them  by  competition,  than  if  they  fhould  emigrate 
as  faft  as  their  employment  declined  ;  would  gentlemen  but 
refledl  on  the  whole  train  of  this  reafoning,  they  would  not 
think  any  part  of  it  paradoxical.  It  has  been  with  furprize  . 
that  I  have  heard  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  abilities  faying,  . 
•■  if  fome  meafure  is  not  taken  to  keep^  thefe  emigrants  at 
home,  the  coimtry  will  be  ruined;"  whereas,  the  fui eft  me- 
thod of  doing  mifchief  would  be  to  ftop  them.  Increafe  your 
employment,  and  you  will  retain  hands  enough  to  anfwer 
that  employment :  let  the  reft  take  their  way  to  that  happy 
cljme  where  hands  create  employment,  which  is  not  the  cafe 

in 
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jn  Europe.  But  if  you  would  retain  them  without  doing  mif- 
chief,  offef  them  fome  of  your  wafte  land  in  property,  and 
•you  will  foon  find  that  they  will  then  ftay  in  Irelan'i ;  hiv- 
ing found  that  at  home,  for  which  they  wanted  to  go  abroad — 
employment. 

*  The  emigration  of  the  hufliandmen  from  the  north  and 
weft  of  Scotland,  has  occafioned  as  much  converratioii  in  that 
kingdom,  as  the  emigrating  manufadurcrs  in  Iceland.  There 
is  a  confiderable  difference  between  them,  fot  farmers  and 
hu8>andmen  em  graiing  are  an  extreme  dear  proof,  that  they 
are  very  unpolitically  treated  at  home  in  fome  pjint  of  rent, 
houtes.  leafcs,  or  perfonal  fervice.  For  I  Jhall  venture  to  af- 
fert,  that  if  a  landlord  condudis  his  eftate  on  good  principles, 
even  with  his  own  proBt,  the  Hrft  obje;^,  that  his  tenants  and 
labourers  will  never  emiaratc.  Raifing  rents  with  judgment 
is  an  excellent  operation  for  all  piriies,  but  fome  contrive  to 
make  it  the  very  enj»ine  of  lofs  and  folly.  I  find,  however, 
from  fome  very  fenfible  obfervations  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, that  the  emigrations  from  that  country  are  nqt  con- 
fiderable :  the  authors  ajfo  obferve,  that  the  war  carried  off 
between  50  and  6o,coo  of  the  ableft  bodied  men  in  the  nortli 
and  weft  of  Scotland,  which,  for  a  time,  diftrefled  every 
branch  of  demand,  yet  in  a  very  few  years  numbers  were 
greater  than  ever,  and  hands  for  every  demand  fo  plentiful, 
that  many  wanted  work  :  an  inftance  which  is  a  very  tUong 
illuftration  of  the  realbning  I  have  offered  ;  and  proves  that 
the  abfence  of  thofe  men  operated  as  a  premium  to  ihe  cn- 
crea'e  and  induftry  of  thofe  who  remained.' 

No.  IV.  contains  a  refutation  of  Dr.  Price,  with  refpeft  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  kingdom.  No.  V.  where  the  authcr 
confiders  the  law  of  fettlements,  we  find  fome  judicious  rc« 
marks  upon  the  abfurdity  of  our  poor  laws  ;  but  we  think  Mr. 
Young,  in  no  part  of  the  work,  has  ireated  this  point,  fo  r  early 
relating  to  his  fubjeft,  with  fufficient  minutenefs.  A  hafty  fketch 
or  two,  however  well  written,  cannot  develope  the  ruinous 
principles  of  thofe  laws.  No.  VI.  treats  of  the  Regiilcr  Ail. 
No.  VU.  is  employed  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fums  voted  for 
national  improvements.  On  this  fubjeS,  we  Ihall  lay  the  fol- 
lowing extraAs  before  our  readers. 

*  Public  Expenditure  to  the  Seventh  of  his  Prefent  Maje.vy. 

•  In  the  following  fpecification  the  intereft  of  the  debt  is  di- 
vided among  the  above  articles  in  the  exafl  proportion  between 
ihem  and  the  whole  amount. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  Nov.   1774.  B  k  Re- 
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ittie. 

Revolution,            —            — 

—       JC    1,438.5* 

W  A  R. 

Navy,         —        —         —            202, 
Army,             —             —                233 
Sundries,              —             —               32 
Subfidies,              —             —               18 
Eaft  India  Company,      —         — 

Public  works,                —             — 
Colonies,  trade,  &c.                 — 

,813,683 
,969,431 
,500,602 
,604,604 
540,204 
488,428,524 

—  1,790,760 

—  »»'05>433 

Charities  and  gratuities,          —         — 
Rewards  of  bravery,        —             — 
Sundry  articles,             —             — 
The  court,        —           —          — 

—           195,200 
—            •      11,300 

—  2,3i6,6oz 

—  80,865,64.7 

£  S77>'7».047 

•  This  ftate  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  ought 
to-  filcnce  the  anfwers  which  are  uliiaily  given  to  propofitions 
for  fiiiall  funis  being  voted  as  an  encouragement  to  that  part 
of  agriculture  which  evidently  wants  it  (wafte  Lnds)  from 
the  lands  remaining  in  the  fame  ftate  of  wafte  and  de/blation 
that  has  difgraced  the  kingdom  for  a  thoufand  years.  While 
the  national  wfcalth  is  diflipated  by  millions  in  military  pro- 
jefls,  why  refufe  a,  few  thoufands  for  the  folid  advantages  of 
cultivation  to  the  waftes,  induftry  to  the  people,  popularity 
tp.the  minifter,  and  fame  to  the  monarch  ? 
^  ,j  *  1  have  clafled  the  Foundling  Hofpital  rather  as  it  was  in- 
tended, than  from  its  effeft.  If  the  principles  of  population, 
explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  be  vvell  confideied,  I  appre- 
hend it  will  be  thought  that  the  policy  of  eftabliftiing  hof- 
pitals  for  foundlings  is  contrary  to  thofe  principles.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  vicious  population  which  cannot  fupport  itfelf. 
You  fave  many  lives  it  is  faid  ;  but  the  very  faving  thefe  lives 
muft  have  the  efteft  of  ftarving  other  people.  The  thing 
wanted  is  not  people,  bat  employment;  if  you  increafe  em- 
pioyment  with  the  foundlings,  you  do  good;  but  the  increafe 
of  employment  alone  would  have  the  fame  effeft  in  a  much 
better  way.  You  affert  that  you  bring- up  many  people  wha 
would  otherwife  have  died  in  the  cottages ;  and  encourage  the 
increafe  of  children  by  rendering  them  no  burthen  to  their 
parents.  But  why -are  they  a  burthen  r  Why  do  they  not  in- 
creafe ?  Becaufe  tiiere  is  no  demand  for  them.  They  would 
increafe  faft  enough  if  you   employed  tnera  ;  and  your  taking 

thcfc 
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tliefe  children,  bringing  them  up,  and  fixing  them  elfevvhers, 
is  (like  naturalizing  foreigners)  only  ftarving  thofe  with  whofe 
labour  they  come  into  competition,  and  confequently  deftroy- 
ing  with  one  hand  as  many  as  you  rear  with  another.  This 
oiight  to  convince  us  that  all  meafures  taken  profclfedly  with 
a  view  to  encourage  population,  are  nugatory  and  idle,  and 
that  the  only  polfible  means  of  doing  it  is  by  increafing  regu- 
lar employment.  But  there  is  another  circiimflance  which  has 
rendered  our  foundling  hofpital  pernicious :  this  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  fupport;  the  prt^grefTive  grants  of  p.nllament  gave 
a  great  encouragement  to  tiiat  forr  of  increaje  I  mentioned 
above,  and  then  comes  a  fudden  llop  :  what  could  be  the  con- 
fequcnce  of  this  but  grent  diflrefs  amongft  thofe  pcvople  who 
had  entered  into  procreation  of  Tome  fort  or  other  under  the 
idea  of  their  furplus  being  taken  off  by  the  hospital  ?  The 
fudden  ftagnation  of  this  demand  mud  have  juft  fuch  efFe£ls  as 
the  fudden  decline  of  a  manufafture — doing  more  mifchief  to 
population  than  it  could  before  have  done  good. 

*  This  fb'ir  hundred  thoufand  pounds  I  confidcr  therefore  as 
thrown  away  ;  but  fuppofing  it  had  been  laid  our  projrefTively 
in  bringing  into  cultivation  our  moors ;  this  would  have  an- 
fwered  the  defign  moft  efFcftually,  for  the  increafe  of  cnploy- 
ment  would  have  increafed  the  people,  without  taking  the 
bread  from  any  one,  or  throwing  the  leaft  difficulty  on  the  in- 
creafe  of  other  places  5  at  the  fame  time  that  this  was  ef- 
fcflid,  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  expenditure  would  have  added 
to  the  national  income  and  wealth,  and  thereby  have  become 
a  new  caufe  of  farther  populoufnefs.  *'  When  will  there  arife 
a  minifter  with  fpirit  and  patriotifm  fnfficient  to  induce  hitn 
to  let  one  poor  twenty  thojifand  pounds  for  wr.fle  lands,  ap- 
pear in  the  long  grant  of  (b  many  hundred  millioiis!" 

In  No.  Xr.  Mr.  Yonnj  has  entered  in:o  a  very  curious  and 
elaborate  enquiry  xwX.'S  the  prices  of  provilions  in  England  feve- 
nil  centuries  ago,  which  he  compares  with  thofe  ot  \\vi  prefent 
time.  This  part  of  the  work  will  not  admit  ati  extratS,  but  is 
worthy  of  airention. 

Upon  the  vrholc,  wc  muft  acknowledge,  that  Mr  Young's 
Political  Arithmetic  is  a  work  which  does  the  author  no  in- 
confiderable  d^'^ree  of  credit:  it  abounds  not  only  with  new 
remarks,  but  with  forcible  and  fpiriicd  rcafoning  on  fubjed^s 
of  the  highert  national  i:n})nrfance  ;  and  though  fcveral  ar- 
ticles are  incomplete,  land  fome  entirely  omitted,  fuch  as  in- 
land navigation,  which,  r'.iough  of  great  confequeuce,  feems 
to  have  bten  much  rtegledlcd  by  the  author,  yet  we  may  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  very  idcful  aiid  inllruilive  piece  on  the  va- 
-rious  futjedls  of  which  it  treats. 

B  b  2  IX.  Tbt 
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IX.  T/jg  Man  of  Biijtnffs^  and  Gentlemartt  /IJjfiJiant  :  containing  a 
Trealije  of  Ptaclical  Arithmetic^  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fra^liovi,  in  <which  are  inferted^  many  Concift  and  Valuable 
Rules,  fcr  the  riady  cajting  up  of  Merchandize^  ne'ver  yet  pub- 
lifjcd  in  this  Kingdom  ;  Bcokkcepihg  by  Single  ana  Double  Entry. 
1  he  fcrtHcr  upon  an  entire  Ne'iv  Flan,  camprifing  a  modern  and 
cppro'ved  Method  of  keeping  Small  jiccompts.  Dr.  and  Cr,  in  the 
Wafle  Book  onlyy  calculated  for  the  Eafe  and  Advantage  of  Re- 
tail Traders  ;  together  nvith  an  Ej/ay  on  Englilli  Grammar. 
Adapted  to  the  Uje  of  Gentlemen,  Merchant!,  Traders,  and 
Schools.  By  W.  Perry,  Majltr  of  the  Academy  at  Kelfo.  %vo, 
6/.  Jewued.     Murray. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  Preface,  Mr.  Perry  fays>  *  It  will  be 
■*  no  wonder  if  the  public  (hould  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  fol- 
lowing new  Treatife  of  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and  Eng- 
lifli  Grainmar,  when  we  refieft  upon  the  multiplicity  of  able 
authors  who  have  written  upon  thefe  fubjedls.* 

Indeed  the  books  of  this  kind  are  fo  numerous,  we  think 
the  author  who  offers  a  new  one,  ought  to  be  well  affured, 
from  a  careful  examination,  from  a  perfeft  knowledge  of 
his  fubjcdl,  and  from  the  pradice  of  many  years  teaching, 
that  his  improvements  are  of  fo  much  utility,  as  to  clear 
him  of  the  charge  of  impertinence  in  addrefling  the  public  on 
fo  trite  a  fubjeft.  But  it  is  the  commoH  fault  of  little  fchool- 
mafters,  of  fmall  experience,  and  lefs  real  learning,  to  com- 
mence authors,  by  a  publication  containing  a  crude  colledion 
of  the  articles  which  they  are  immediately  concerned  in 
teaching.  And  fuch  pradices  they  are  generally  drawn  into 
either  by  a  vanity  inconfiftent  with  that  diffidence  which 
generally  accompanies  real  merit,  or  by  the  defire  of  raifmg 
an  opinion  of  their  great  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  refidence.  Books  thus  produced,  generally  contain 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Sec.  extradled  from  preceding 
authors,  but  altered  to  fuch  a  form  as  is  agreeable  to  fome 
particular  whim  of  the  compiler;  and  which,  probably,  may 
not  happen  to  fuit  the  tafte  of  any  other  perfon.  It  is 
readily  allowed,  that  any  teacher  may  ftrike  out  ufeful  hints 
and  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own  pradlice  in  teach- 
ing ;  but  he  Ihould  reflefl  maturely  before  he  gives  them  to 
the  world  ;  as  a  icvi  trifling  alterations  may  not  afford  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  a  republication  of  the  whole  art  or  fcience 
to  which  they  belong,  and  as  it  requires  more  than  common 
abilities  to  ftrike  out  things  new  aiid  generally  ufeful. 

Thefe 
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The/e  reflexions  are  applicable,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  author 
of  the  performance  now  before  us.  The  title  fufficiently  declares 
the  three  ^reat  articles  of  which  it  conCfts :  of  thefe,  in  our 
opinion,  the  firft  p^rt,  viz.  that  on  Common  Arithmetic,  is 
much  (he  worfl.  In  it  are  many  things,  both  among  the  de- 
finitions, rules,  and  examples,  of  which  we  difapprove.  We 
fhall  only  give  one  inftance,  viz.  that  of  Example  6.  in  "Loft 
and  Gain,  in  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  rate  of  gain  per 
cent,  frotp  the  fale  of  cloili  at  6s.  the  yard  ;  when,  by  felling 
rhe  fame  at  5s.  pd.  a  yard,  the  gain  was  15  per  cent  ? 

Now  as  the  amounts  of  rco  1.  are  proportional  to  the  re- 
fpeflive  prices  fold  at,  the  queftion  will  evidently  be  refiilved 
by  this  one  fimple  (bating,  viK. 

As  js.  9d.  :  6s.  :  :  1 15  :  i2Q«  the  amount  of  100,  and 
therefore  the  gain  required  is  20  per  cent. 

But  indead  of  this  natural  and  eafy  method,  Mr.  Perry  fird 
finds  the  prime  colt  by  one  Aating,  thus, 

As  115  :  100  :  ;  5$.  Qd.  :  5s.  the  prime  coft  ;  and 
then  direfts  to  make  another  Aating  in  this  manner,  as  the 
difference  between  the  prime  coft  and  the  firft  felling  price, 
is  to  its  rate  of  gaining ;  fo  is  the  difference  between  the 
prime  coft  and  the  latter  felling  price;,  to  its  required  rate  qf 
gain,  viz. 

As  9d.  :   15   :  :   I2d.  :  20  gain. 

Qf  this  part  it  may  alfo  be  jult  remarked,  that  the  reader 
muft  not  here  think  to  meet  with  all  the  rules  of  arirhmetic, 
which  he  might  be  apt  toexpe£t  from  the  title  ;  for  Mr.  Perry 
has  omitted  all  thofc  parts  which  he  fuppofed  not  immediately 
ufed  in  merchants  accounts,  to  which  bufinefs  entirely  he 
feems  to  have  adapted  his  book  ;  fuch  as  the  rules  of  Alligarion, 
Involution  of  Powers,  Exiraftion  of  Roots,  Arithmetical  and 
Geometrical  Progreffion,  Single  and  Double  Pofition,  &c. 

In  the  aher  two  parts,  Book-keeping  and ^Englifli  Gram- 
mar, we  think  our  author  has  acquitted  himfeU  better.  In 
book  keeping  by  fingle  entry,  in  particular,  he  has  taken 
much  pains  to  elucidate  his  fubjedt  by  various  examples  from 
the  firft  writing  of  the  letters  of  orders  for  the  goods,  to  the 
dilpofing  cf  them  again,  and  the  clofing  of  the  books.  The 
ether  two  compendiums  of  double-entry  book-keeping,  ..ud 
Englith  grammar  are  ^Ub  clearly  and  concifely  laid' down,  and 
may  have  their  ufes. 

As  a  fprcimen  we  ftiall  here  extraft  the  author's  account  of 
bills  of 'exchange,   &c. 

*  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  for  money  to  be  received 
\r\  one  place  or  country  for  the  value  paid  in  another ;  to 
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which  merchants  and  tradeHnen  pay  the  flrifteft  honour  an 

regard. 

*  Bills  are  either  foreign  or  domeflic. 

*  In  bills  of  exchange,  there  are  commonly  four  perfons 
principally  concerned,  viz.  the  drawer,  the  remitter  or  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  payable,  the  pofieflbr  or  prefenter,  and 
the  acceptant :  fometimes  there  are  but  three  perfuns  concern- 
ed>  and  very  rarely  two  only. 

*  Foreign  bills  are  ufually  payable  In  London  at  fingle, 
double,  or  treble  ufance,  that  is,  one,  two,  or  three  months 
after  date. 

«  Domeftic  bills  are  ufually  payable  at  fight,  fome  number 
of  days  after  fight,  or  at  fome  days  or  months  after  date. 

*  Foreign  cities,  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  al- 
ways mention  the  rate  of  exchange,  becaufe  they  draw  in 
their  own  money  ;  but  when  bills  arc  drawn  by  London  on 
foreign  cities  in  their  money,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  not 
mentioned,  that  being  a  particular  agreement  between  the 
remitter  and  the  drawer,  which  concerns  not  the  acceptant, 
nor  the  receiver ;  {o  that  they  run  abfolutely  for  fo  many 
pieces,  or  fo  much  current  money  ;  except  in  Holland,  in 
which  cafe,  the  fum  is  prefcribed  in  fterling,  and  then  at  what 
rate  of  excliange. 

*  To  prevent  interruption  of  bufinefs,  by  mifcarriage  of  let- 
ters, or  fthcr  accidents,  merchants  always  draw  i'wo^  and  of- 
ten thrte  outland  bills,  all  of  the  fame  tenor  and  date,  except' 
in  the  Jfcond  againft  the  Jirjl,  and,  if  there  be  three  drawn; 
againit  the  third  al/b,  and  in  the  third  againft  the  fr/i  and^- 
(ond,  to  prevent  the  accepter  from  paying  more  than  one 
of  them  by  miftake ;  which  bills  the  remitter  takes  care  to 
fend  his  corrcfpondents,  to  whom  they  are  made  payable  by 
different  pofts,  one  of  which  being  anfvvered,  the  reft  are  of 
no  force. 

*  If  you  difcount  or  pay  a  di-bt  with  an  outland  or  foreign 
bill,  payable  to  youifelf,  or  order,  it  is  ufual  to  write  your 
name  on  the  back  fide  of  the  bill,  and  deliver  it  into  the 
poffeflion  of  the  perfon  you  intend  to  make  it  over  to,  which 
is  called  indorfing ;  wherejjy  you  aflign  all  your  property  to 
him;  but,  befides  the  indorfer's  name,  it  is  ufual  to  fill  up 
the  indorfement,  by  appointing  payment  to  his  order,  naming 
the  perfon  he  afligns  it  over  to,  and  the  conditions  and  reafons 
which  induced  him  to  make  fuch  indorfement;  as.  Pay  Mr. 
A  B. — ,  or  o.'dtr^  value  in  accompt,  C  D — .  And  if  Mr.  C  Q. 
fliould  affign  it  to  another  ;  Pay  Mr,  E  F — ,  or  order,  value  of 
ki^Jelf*  G  H —  ;  remembering  always  j  that  unlefs  the  word 
'■■'-'  ^  erdsr 
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erder  be  inserted,  no  bill  of  exchange,  or  promlflbry  note  is 
indorfible  ro  another. 

*  The  ufance  or  ufage  of  merchants,  with  refpeft  to  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  to  and  from  London  to  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, or  any  part  of  the  low  Countries,  is  one  kalendar 
month  after  the  date  of  the  bill ;  double  ufance  two  months, 
&c.  Ufance  from  Hamburgh,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Lu- 
beck,  Strafb'jrgh  to  London,  and  contra,  is  alfo  one  month  \ 
though  bills  from  thofe,  and  other  diftant  places,  are  com- 
monly drawn  payable  after  fight,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  arrival. 

*  Ufance  from  London  to  Lifbon,  or  Madrid,  is  two  months ; 
to  Leghorn,  Venice,  or  any  part  of  the  Levant,  three  months, 
and  contra. 

*  All  bills  of  exchange,  upon  their  coming  to  the  prefenter's 
hands  from  the  remitter,  are  immediately  to  be  tendered  to 
the  perfon  on  whom  they  are  drawn  for  acceptance ;  which, 
by  legal  appointment,  ought  to  made  in  writing  under  the 
bill. 

*  If  a  bill  be  payable  at  ufance,  or  after  date,  the  accept- 
ant's  fubfcribing  his  name,  or  making  any  other  mark  on  the 
fame,  is  a  fufficient  an:l  valid  acceptance  ;  but  if  it  be  pay- 
able  after  fight,  the  day  on  which  it  is  tendered  for  accept- 
ance mu(l  be  alfo  mentioned  upon  it ;  becaufe  upon  that  de- 
pends the  time  of  payment ;  and  by  which  acceptance,  he 
becomes  irrevocably  debtor  to  the  prefenter  for  the  contents ; 
or  the  (ourfe  of  exchange  would,  otherwife,  be  fubjeft  to  great 
hazards  and  uncertainties. 

*  But  if  the  party  to  whom  a  bill  is  dire£led,  rifufe  to  ac- 
cept it,  after  twenty  four  hours  deliberation,  if  it  be  a  foreign 
bill,  or,  upon  prefentment,  if  an  inland  bill,  /r»/(//muft  be  made 
for  non-acceptance  at  the  place  of  his  abode,  by  a  notary- 
public,  who  is  to  be  witnefs  of  that  refufal ;  which  proteft 
fliould,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  prefenter,  be  returned  the  firft 
poft  to  the  remitter,  that  he  may  furnifli  a  new  bill,  or  take 
proper  meafures  with  the  parties  concerned. 

*  If  an  accepted  bill  be  not  paid  on  demand,  the  very  day 
it  falls  due,  it  mufl  be  noted,  that  is,  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
notary- public,  by  the  prefenter,  in  order  to  have  a  proteft 
drawn  up,  under  a  copy  of  the  bill,  for  non-payment;  which 
protell,  within  fourteen  days  at  fartheft,  muft  be  returned 
(but  not  the  bill  itfelf,  unlefs  for  fpecial  reafons)  to  the  re- 
mitter, who  paid  the  value,  and  who  is  to  give  fatisfaftion  for 
his  concern  therein  to  the  prefenter,  and  who  will  procure  fa- 
tisfadion  of  the  drawer,  not  only  with  refpc<S  to  the  principal 
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fum,  and  the  intereft  thereof  from  the  day  of  proteft,  but  alfbn 
niay  recover  the  rechangc  of  the  faid  fum,  wiih  charges  of 
proteft,  recharges,  and  intereft  thereon. 

*  The  negleft  of  proteft  in  due  time,  leaves  the  prefenter, 
qr  pofleflbr  of  a  bill,  no  fecurity  but  that  of  the  acceptant ; 
Avhereas  he  has  otherwie  the  drawer,  and  every  one  of  the 
jndorfers  (if  any)  befides  the  acceptant,  to  depend  upon  for 
the  principal  and  damages;  and  if  but  one  of  them  prove 
fufiicicnt,  he  will  be  no  lofer. 

'  No  bill  of  exchange  can  be  protefted,  unlefs  the  value  be 
mentioned  therein  to  have  been  received,  and  the  perfon  named 
of  whom  ;  nor  is  it  ufual  among  dealers  to  note  an  in- 
land bill  under  20  1.  value  ;  fuch  bills  are  commonly  returned 
without  charges  ;  not  but  that  it  may,  after  acceptance,  be 
lawfully  dene,  if  the  bill  be  above  5  I.  value. 

*  Jf  you  di''compt^  or  pay  a  debt  with  an  inland  bill,  pay- 
iible  to  yourfelf  or  order,  you  write  your  name  on  the  back 
fide,  and  deliver  it  into  the  poITeftion  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
you  intend  to  make  it  over,  which  is  called  indorfing,  where- 
by you  afiign  all  your  property  therein  to  him  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
the  acceptiuu's  failure  before  it  be  paid,  you  are,  by  virtue 
"thereof  ns  refponfible  to.  fuch  your  aflign  for  the  contents  and 
damages,  upon  proteft  being  made,  as  the  remitter  is  to  you, 
and  the  drawer  to  him.  In  like  manner,  let  a  bill  be  indorfed 
by  feveial  perfbns,  the  pofleflbr,  or  perfon  to  whom  it  was 

■  laft  affigncd,  in  cafe  of  non-payment,  caufes  proteft  to  be 
made,  wliich  being  returned  to  the  laft  indorfer,  he  is  obliged 
to  fatisfy  the  laft  pofTeflTor,*  as  to  the  contents  and  charge?, 
nnd  returns  it  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  fecond,  he  to  the 
third,  &c.  'till  at  laft  it  recurs  upon  the  drawer,  who  is  ob- 
liged to  ^nfvver  all  damages,  as  before.  In  the  fame  manner 
ought  piomifibiy  notes  to  be  treated,  they  being,  by  an  aft 
anno  3tio  et  410  Annae  Reginae,  fubjedl  to  the  nature  of  in- 
land bills  of  exchange. 

■  *  If  the  acceptant  of  a  bill  fliould  chance  to  fail,  between 
the  time  of  acceptance  and  that  of  payment,  proteft  may  be 
made  in  that  cafe,  for  better  fecurity,  bcfgre  the  bill  become 
Aut ;  not  bur,  by  the  good  underftanding  among  dealers,  the 
damages,  as  brokage,  intereft,  &c.  which  would  follow  pro- 
teft, are  frequently  prevented,  efpecially  if  the  drawer,  or 
'any  of  the  indorfers,  be  fufficient  perfon s ;  for  any  of  their 
correfpcndents,  out  of  refpeft,  may  re-accept  the  bill,  for  ho- 
rour  of  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  if  applied  to  by  the  pofleflbr, 
after  he  has,  for  fecurity  of  the  re-acceptor,  caufed  the  bill 
to  be  protefted  ;  with  a  declaration,  that  the  bill  was  re-ac- 
ifcptcd  for  honour  of  the  drawer,  fcc.  und$r»writing  it,  Ac- 
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gtpteJ  for  honour  of  the  dranvcr,  per  A.  B.  Or,  if  tlie  refpeft 
were  (hewn  to  an  indorfer,  Accepted  for  honcur  of  the  indorfer 
C.  D.  per  E.  F.  In  the  fame  manner  are  to  be  ferved  fuch 
bills  as  are  drawn  upon  a  perfon,  who  has  not  equivalent  ef- 
fefts  of  tlie  drawer's  in  his  haiids,  or  who  has  not  received 
due  advice  of  the  bill  prcfenttd  to  him  for  acceptance  ;  which 
will  intitle  him  to  a  legal  claim  upon  the  drawer,  if  he  dare 
venture,  under  thofe  circumllances,  to  honour  his  bills, — 
When  ihefe  bills,  accepted  under  pntcft^  become  due,  it  is  the 
cuflom  of  merchants  to  have  a  fccond  prorcft  for  non-pay- 
ment, made  by  the  pofleflbr,  with  a  declaration,  as  before, 
that  the  re  accepter  did  pay  the  fame  with  charges,  for  ho- 
nour, as  aforefaid  ;  which  proteds  the  re-acceptant,  for  his 
own  fecuriry,  will  talce  care  to  return,  with  the  firi^  opportu- 
nity, to  his  friend  and  correQxjndent,  for  whom  he  advanced 
the  money. 

*  Protejifer  letter  fecurity  may  alfo  be  made,  if  the  acccptlmt 
be  under  an  ill  repute  ;  upon  which,  if  he  give  fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  the  bill  in  due  time,  the  fccurity  becomes  refpon- 
iible,  as  well  as  the  drawer,  fliould  the  acceptant  prove  in- 
folvent. 

*  After  bi'Is  of  exchange  become  due,  whether  inland  or 
foreign,  payable  at  fight  or  otherwife,  there  are,  by  cuftom 
of  merchants,  certain  dayt  cf  grace  allowed  the  accepter,  over 
and  above  the  time  prefcribed  by  the  bill,  which  are  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  country  wljerein  they  are 
to  be  paid  :  as,  in  Rotterdam  they  allow  tbrtt  days ;  Rouen, 

fvi ;  Paris,  tin  ;  Hamburgh,  tivelvt ;  Antwerp  and  Madrid, 
fourteen i  and  London  always  three:  And  on  the  third  day  be- 
fore fun-fct,  payment  muft  be  demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
prefcnter  ;  and  if  not  (omplied  with,  the  bill  muft  that  very 
day  (being  the  utmoft  time  allowed  by  the  law  for  that  pur* 
pofe)  be  notedy  in  order  to  be  protefted  for  non-payment. 

*  The  drawer  of  a  bill  fhould  always,  the  fame  poft,  take 
fare  to  give  his  correfpondent  notice,  by  letter,  that  he  has 
drawn  upon  him  for  h  much,  payable  to  fuch  a  perfon,  to 
prevent  iis  being  protefted,  and  fent  him  back  non-accepted^  for 
want  of  duearfv/Vr;  for  in  that  cafe,  his  correfpondent  may 
refufe  to  accept,  till  advice  arrive,  if  the  bill  mention  advice 
to  be  expeded,  ' 

*  If  a  bill  fall  due  on  a  Sunday,  or  other  great  holiday,  it  is 
to  be  demanded  and  paid,  or  protefted,  the  day  before.  In 
any  other  cafe,  no  bill  of  exchange  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
accepter  before  it  be  fully  due,  ur.lefs  the  remitter  fhall  fignify 
his  allowance  of  it  in  writing.  For,  as  the  remitter  delivered 
his  m^ney  to  the  drawer,  in  order  to  have  it  paid  again  to 

fuch 
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fuch  perfpn  as  he  (ball  dircd,  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  his 
power  to  giiiil?,  and  even  divert  the  payment,  by  altering  the 
bill,  and  making  it  payable  to  any  othei"  peribn  whom  he  (hall 
think  fit,  during  the  whole  interval  between  the  acceptance 
and  day  of  payment.  And*if  the  acceptant  Ihall  voluntarily 
pay  it  before  to  any  one,  and  that  perfon  fliould  fail,  befpre  it 
fall  due,  he  will  be  liable  to  pay  it  to  the  remitter's  order  a 
fccond  time.' 


X.  tht  Old  Te/Iamnt^  EngU(h  and  Hebrew,  luith  Remarks  Cri^ 
tical  and  Grarnmatieal  on  the  Hebrew,  and  Corredions  of  the 
Englilh.  By  Anfelm  Bayly,  LL.D.  4  Foh.  81/0.  a/,  zt, 
Evans. 
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HE  works  of  all  the  Greek  writers  have  been  piibli/hed 
with  a  trai)fl;ition,  accompanying  the  original ;  and  many 
of  the  Roman  claflics,  with  an  Englifli  verfion  on  the  oppofite 
page.  The  utility  of  fuch  editions  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged. It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
upon  the  fame  plan,  in  Hebrew  and  Englifli,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  every  Englifliman,  who  wiflies  to  read  the  facred 
text  in  the  genuine  language  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets. 

Dr.  B.iyly  is  tl>e  fiift,  who  has  prefented  the  public  with  an 
edition  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  this  commodious  form  ;  con- 
taining, 

I.  A  beautiful  frontifpiece,  reprcfenting  Mofes  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Sinai,  receiving  ihe  two  tables  of  the  law,  accom- 
panied by  his  njinifter  Joftiua,  who  is  kneeling,  at  a  diftance, 
with  his  hands  and  face  touching  the  ground,  unable  to  bear 
that  eiiulgence  of  light,  with  which  Mofes  was  funounded. — 
This  noble  figure  is  taken  from  a  dcfign  for  a  pifture,  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  painted  for  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Well ;  but  now  to  be  executed,  if  we  are  rightly 
ijnlormed,  as  an  altar-piece  for  Stephen's  church,  Walbrook. 

II.  Two  maps ;  one  of  the  journies  of  the  children  of  If- 
rael ;  and  the  other,  of  their  fettlement  in  Canaan^ 

III.  The  original,  printed  on  a  good  type,  with  points ; 
but  without  the  Maforetic  accents. 

IV.  The  Englifli  verfion,  with  fome  cor-rcdions  of  errors  iu 
the  text,  and  the  puncluation. 

V-  Critical   and  grammatical   notes,  relative  to  miftranfla- 

tions,  obfolete  and  vulgar  exprcflions,  the  chronological  order 

of  events,  aod  particularly  the  counedion  and  ufe  of  the  pa- 

renthcfis. 

^  Laftly. 
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Laftly,  at  the  end,  a  fummary  view  or  charat^er  of  every 
facred  book,  which  the  author  thinks  may  be  named  ah  epi^ 
logue,  anfvvering  to  what  Tyndal  prefixes  to  the  five  books  of 
Mofes,  and  calls  a  prologue. 

•  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Hebrew,  that  the  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  and  fignification  of  the  particles  in  thar  language  is 
the  fource  of  innumerable  diificulfies.  If  we  may  believe 
Noldius,  -vau  has  above  feventy  lignifications.  On  this  cir- 
cumftance  Dr.  Bayly  makes  the  following  reir.ark. 

*  The  connedlion  of  fentenccs,  and  the,  tranfitions  from 
fubjedt  to  Jubjedl,  appear  more  evident  and  eafy  in  the  original 
than  in  the  tranflation,  from  an  inattention  ot  the  tranflators 
to  the  Hebrew  manner  of  exprefling  the  time  of  an  acllon, 
not  by  adverbs  of  time,  but  by  the  tenfcs  of  the  verb  with 
the  inl'epanble  particle,  *\  vau^  prefixed  to  the  noun,  or  verb, 
anfwering  to  our  adverbs  conjunftive,  and,  al/o,  hkeiui/ty  fo, 
thuj,  morto'vtr  ;  adverfative,  iut  aeiVf  though ;  caufal.  ivhere- 
fare,  tbtrefort,   fteing,  f.nci,    that ;    disjunctive,    or,  tither,  nor^ 

neither  ;  an  adverb  of  time,  notv,  juft  new,  then,  the  infant, 
itnmtdiatelyy  at  /con  as,  ju/t  as,  luhtn,  at  vjhat  time^  at  tbt  fame 
ttme,  •whtlt,  until,  in  the  mean  time,  JtHce,  afttr^  afitrnuardt,  Joon 
efttr,  Jomt  time  afttr,   ajttr  ibiSy  before,  as  ytt, 

*  When  therefore  in  the  notes  the  reader  (hall  find  thefe 
particles  inferred  to  point  out  the  connexion,  he  is  not  to  look 
upon  them  as  any  improper  liberties,  but  as  explications  war- 
ranted by  the  original  itfelf ;  and  if  thefe  particles  were  occa- 
iionally  and  properly  ufed,  as  they  are  in  other  writings,  ac- 
cording to  the  idiom  of  the  En^;li(h  language,  inltead  of  and 
(T)  fo  continually,  the  tranflation  would  read  more  agreeably, 
freely,  and  fenfibly,  even  without  any,  or  with  very  little  al- 
teration of  other  words,  as  thus  the  firft  Chap,  of  Gen.  •*  In 
♦*  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  when 
"  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darknefs  was  upoii 
**  the  face  of  the  deep :  then  after  the  fpirit  of  God  had 
•*  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  warers,  God  laid,  let  there  be 
**  light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  law  the  light,  tliatit 
**  was  good,  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  ciarknefs : 
**  moreover  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darknefs  he 
*<  called  night  :  thus  the  evening  and  the  onorning  were  the 
•*  firft  day. 

••  Next  God  faid," 

•  The  1  and  might  fometimes  be  omitted,  turned  by  that 
with  the  verb  in  the  fubjunftive  mood,  or  by  to  in  the  in- 
finitive, as  Gen.  i.  v.  6*  "  that  it  may  divide,  or  to  divide  the 
waters." 

Some 
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Some  have  thought,  that  there  is  a  want  of  order  and  regn- 
larity  in  the  narratives  of  the  facred  writers.  Dr.  Bayly's  ob- 
fervation  on  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice. 

*  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  add^here  one  remark  on  the  manner,  in 
which  Mofes  condudls  his  hiftory  ;  that  he  generally  purfues 
one  fmgle  narration  at  a  time,  without  any  mixture  of  con- 
tommitant  circumftances,  which  he  relates  in  a  refumption  of 
the  fubjefl.  In  the  firft  chap,  of  Gen.  for  inftance,  he  ftridly 
confines  himfelf  to  the  fix  days  creation,  without  any  notice 
of  the  woman,  the  garden  of  Eden,  Adam's  probation  and 
naming  the  creatures  ;  all  which  are  related  by  themfelves  in 
tTie  fecond  chapter.  Father  Simon,  either  from  a  blind  partial- 
ity t^  oral  tradition,  or  for  want  of  reflefting  on  Mofes  flyle 
of  writing,  looked  upon  this  chapter  and  other  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture,  as  a  confufcd  colle£lion  of  fcraps  and  fragments,  rather 
than  a  regular  hiftory.  Again,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  28.  he  car- 
ries Jofeph  direflly  into  Egypt,  and  there  leaves  him  for  a 
time,  till  chap,  xxxix.  where  he  minutelj'  enters  upon  his  hif- 
tory without  interruption.* 

We  do  not  at  prefent  recolleft  what  father  Simon  has  ad- 
vanced on  the  fecond  chapter  of  Genefis  ;  but  we  have  been 
Ibmetimcs  tempted  to  think,  that  fome  paffages  of  the  Bible 
refcmble  the  fragments  of  ancient  records,  joined  toge- 
ther by  a  fubfequent  hand.  It  rhay  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  Gencfis,  God  is  named  Elohim  ;  but  at  the 
fourth  verfe  of  the  fecond  chapter,  after  thefe  words,  Theje 
4trt  the  generation t  ef  the  heavens — he  U  ilyled  yehovah  Eloh/m, 
This  ap;)cllation  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter. 
In  the  fourth  he  is  called  Jchcvah  frequently,  and  Elohim  once  ; 
in  the  fifth,  &c,  only  Elohim.  There  is  therefore  fomething 
remarkable  in  the  ufe  of  the  words  Jehovah  Elehim  in  the  hlf- 
tory  of  the  fall ;  but  whether  any  inference  may,  or  may  not 
"be  drawn  from  it,  is  a  point  which  we  fhall  not  at  prefent  dif- 
cufs. 

The  editor's  notes  from  the  Aft  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ge- 
nefis,  indufive. 

*  Ch.  i.  V.  16.  Light  in  the  fenfe  of  luminary:  hjir  a  vul* 
gar  corruption  of  hjs ;  he  made  alfo,  wrong  infertions  j  Jiars 
not  being  governed  of  made  underftood,  bat  coupled  with  light ; 
better  thus,  "  The  fuperior  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  in- 
ferior light,  and  or  with  the  ftars  to  rule  the  night,'*  as  in 
Pfalm  I  36,  V.  8,  9. 

*  The  earlieft  tranflation  was  that  of  the  Greek  by  certain 
Alexandrian  Jews,  faid  to  be  7c,  thence  called  the  Septuagint^ 
or  70 ;  from  this  was  the  Latin  called  Vulgate :  our  tranllators 

gene- 
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generally  follow  the  Hebrew,  but  occafionally  the  70  and  Vul- 
gate, as  in  V,  6,  14..  firmament,  {-spga^a  that  which  is  firm  or 
ftrong  ;  but  the  Hebrew  fays,  ejcpanfe,  or  rather  fomething 
made  thin,  as  metal  by  beating,  Exod.  xxxix.  3.  Pf.  xxxvi.  6. 

*  The  firft  chapter  is  imjiroperly  divided  ;  it  ought  to  enJ 
with  V.  3.  of  ch.  il.  and  the  fccond  chapter  lliould  begin, 
**  Thefe  are  the  generations." 

*  Chap.  ii.  V.  2.  On  the  feventh  day]  Better,  by  the  ie- 
vfinth  day,  that  is,  the  inltant  the  fixth  day  ended,  and  the 
feventh  began  :  the  ievcniy  and  Samaritan  interpret  it  para- 
phraftically,  on  thejixtb  day. 

V.  5.  And  there  was  not]  The  Arabick  iranflation  is  right 
with  the  Hebrew,  *'  Neither  was  there  a  man  to  till  the 
ground,  nor  had  a  vapour  afcended  from  the  earth  to  water — 

'  Ch.  iii.  V.  5.  As  gods,]  The  tranflation  here  improperly 
follows  the  70  ;  it  ought  to  be,  "  as  God,"  who  certainly; 
knew  what  evil  was  fecretcd  in  nature,  though  mati  did  not, 
'till  his  fall,  after  which  he  is  faid  to  know  it,  in  v.  22.  at 
at  firft  he  knew  good  only. 

*  V.  7.  Aprons.]  Girdles  or  zones,  Heb.  70  and  Vulg, 

*  V.  II,  That  thou  fliouUlcft  not  eat.']  Better  ftriaiy  t» 
the  original,  "  not  to  eat." 

*  V.  21.  For  Adam  ai>d  alfo  for  his  wife. 

*  Ch.  iv.  V.  8.  If  the  converfation  from  v.  6.  to  v.  9.  be 
fuppofed  to  continue,  and  not  to  be  at  differcHt  times,  then 
V.  8.  muft  be  read  as  in  a  par';nthcfi3,  or  fpoken  afide,  thrown 
in  by  the  hiftorian  to  explain  the  caufe  of  Cain's'wrath,  tlius, 
(Now  Cain  had  talked,  i.  e.  had  fome  altercation  or  difputc 
with  his  brother:   and  it  came  to  paG — ) 

*  V.  16.  And]  After  this  Cain  went  out. — T'.ils  v.  to  v. 
25.  is  a  parenthefis,  giving  a  brief  account  of  Caiii  and  hfs 
family. 

*  Chap.  V.  V.  3.  And  Adam  lived]  Adam  after  he  had  lived 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years  begat — So  of  every  fl^,  that  is, 
paragraph  or  break,   as  v.  6,   &c. 

*  Chap.  vi.  V.  I.  Now  it  came  to  paft  after  men  began — 
this  verfe  to  verfe  9  feems  to  be  a  parenthefis. 

*  Ch.  vii.  V.  11 .  Every  attentive  reader  cannot  help  flop- 
ping here,  admiring  the  flyle,  and  fuppofing  the  antients 
knew  the  principles  of  computing  time,  even  fliould  he  not 
be  able  to  prove  it  himfdf  from  this,  with  other  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture,   or  Kennedy  in  his  chronology  for  him. 

*  V.  17.  And  the  flood]  V,  13,  J4.  15,  16.  are  a  paren- 
thefis, and  verfe  17.  is  a  repetition  of  verfe  12.  ufed  for  the 
fake  of  refuming  the  fubje^  ;  where  the  verb  in  the  original 
)i2eing  future,  the  conjunction   (hould   be  rendered  gfterwarJt 

or 
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or  after  thiiy  \.  e.  after  Noah's  entrance  into  the  ark.     *«  Af- 
ter this  (I  lay)  the  flood  was."  - 

«  Ch.  viii.  V.  8.  Alio  he  fent  forth]  ♦*  After  this/*  i.e.  fe- 
yen  days  after  the  raven,  evident  from  verfe  lo.  which  implies, 
that  he  had  ftayed  feven  days  before. 

*  V.  24.  And  Noah]  When,  or  after  Noah  awoke  from  his 
wine,  and  knew — he  faid, 

*  V.  26.  And  he  laid,]  But  faid  he,  blefied  be. 

*  Ch.  xi.  V.  I.  And  the  whole  earth]  Now  for  fotue  time  after 
this  (i,  e.  after  the  flood)  the  whole  earth  had  the  fame  language 
and  the  fame  pronunciation  ;  but  it  came  to  pafsj-'-^This  is  a 
parenthefis  to  verfe  10,  connedled  with  verfe  32,  chap.  x. 
The  xith  ch.  ftiould  begin  at  v.  10,  '•  Thcfe  are,  reiuming 
the  narration. 

*  V.  27.  Thefe  are — wo-y  might  be  omitted  as  in  vcrk  ro. 
The  conjundtions  and,  no'w,  anfwering  to  tl>e  Heb.  "|  Hiould 
often  be  omitted  ;  its  conftant  repetition  tiring  the  ear  and 
clogging  the  fentence. 

*  Ch.xii.  V.  I.  to  the  middle  of  v.  4.  "  Lot  went  with  him,'* 
feems  to  be  a  parenthefis,  and  the  12  ch.  fliould  begin  v.  4. 
thus,  *'  Abram  was  75  years  old  when — or,  Abram,  when  he 
departed,  was  75. 

*  V.  8.  And  he  removed]  From  hence  he  removed.' 

Dr.  Bayly,  fpeakfng  of  his  own  annotations,  has  this  re- 
mark. 

*  If  the  reader  will  only  caft  his  eye  over  the  notes,  few 
and  fliort  as  they  may  appear,  among  which  are  many  criti- 
cifms  upon  the  Hebrew,  he  may  perhaps  find  himfelf  enabled 
to  difcern  the  meaning  and  connexion,  and  even  to  rcdlify 
fome  miftranflations  himfelf,  which  were  forced  to  be  omitted, 
much  better  than  by  commentaries  and  paraphrafes,  that  work 
out  a  fenfe  generally  very  tedious,  feldom  clearer  than  the 
tranllation,  and  very  often  nnfupported  by  the  original.  No- 
thing hinders  a  reader  from  inveftigating  the  fenfe  of  an  au- 
thor more  than  confulting  a  multiplicity  of  notes.  For  which 
reafon  it  were  to  be  wift^ed,  that  the  original  of  the  Scriptures 
was  ftudied  m.ore,  and  the  commentators  lefs ;  at  the  fame 
time  however  each  keeping  his  own  private  opinions  and  expe- 
riments to  himfelf,  according  to  the  rule,  "  hafl:  thou  faith  i 
have  it  to  thyfelf  and  before  God,"  rather  than  off^end  thy 
brother  with  thy  fancies,  and  difturb  the  church  with  private 
judgment.  One  choofeth  to  undcrftand  a  part  of  fcripture  in 
a  figurative,  or  fpiritual  fenfe  ;  let  him  enjoy  it,  if  he  finds 
comfort  in  it,  and  his  faith  increafed  :  another  prefers  the  let- 
ter ;  let  him  too  feed  on  the  hulk,  if  he  can  digeft  it.  The 
word  of  God  is  a  feaft  for  all ;  where  the  ftrong  may  feed  on 

fa- 
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favoury  meat,  and  the  feeble  on  milk  ;  the  contented  may  eat 
fruit,  and  drink  water  ;  the  weak  may  be  ftrengthened  with 
corn,  and  the  afflifled  be  cheered  with  wine  and  oil.  I'hus 
all  may  prophefy  (interpret)  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn, 
and  all  be  comforted,  and  the  world  not  plagued  with  feds 
and  diviiions.* 

The  author's  wifh,  that  '  every  man  would  keep  his  own 
•pinions  to  himfelf,'  is  a.  little  ungenerous  and  unequitable. 
For  if  he  had  ftriftly  obferved  the  rule  he  recommends,  the 
reader  would  not  have  received  the  benefit  of  his  lucubrations. 
Conlequently,  he,  who  may  now  feed  on  /avaurj  meaf,  might 
have  been  under  the  necelfity  of  contenting  himfclf  with  6u)ii, 

However,  when  we  confider  the  nature,  extent,  and  utility 
of  the  prefent  work,  we  cordially  join  with  the  author  when 
he  fays:  *  If  the  reader  learned  am/ [or]  unlearned,  would  but 
imagine  the  pains,  expedition,  and  expence,  that  have  been 
taken  for  his  ufe  in  this  edition  of  the  Old  Teflament,  he 
would  readily  befriend  and  admire  it.' 


XI.  Thi    Spirit   and  UnicH   tf  tbt  Natural,  Morale  and  Diw'm 
Law,    yd,  I.    itmo.    2/.  fttvtd.  ,  Dodflcy. 

'T'HIS  volume  is  divided  into  twelve  lefturcs,  or  dialogues 
-••  between  a  tutor  and  his  pupil.  The  author's  defign  is 
to  afcertain  the  fenfe  of  fome  important  terms,  relative  to  the 
condud  of  fucial  hfe,  by  precife  definitions  ;  and  to  rc<flify  the 
niftaken  notions  of  certain  philofophical  or  moral  writers, 
by  pointing  out  a  medium  between  their .  oppofite  hypothefes. . 
•  Thus,  he  obferves,  Hobbes  on  one  fide  affirms,  that  the 
primitive  flate  of  mankind  was  war,  by  reafon  of  their  equa- 
litj  :  but  Montefquieu,  on  the  other,  maintains,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  timidity,  in  the  firft  ftate  of  man,  was  the  caufe 
of  their  peace  and  concord.  But  every  reafoner  may  fee,  that 
Hobbes's  grounds, of  war  are  wrong ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive 
ftate,  v/here  there  was  only  father  and  child,  or  even  a  little 
family,  there  could  naturally  be  nothing  but  fubordination, 
love,  peace,  and  concord,  though  not  upon  Montefquieu's 
grounds,  that  is,  timidity.  For  among  equal  beings  appears 
no  timidity,  nor  fear  at  all ;  but  intrepidity  and  courage.  His 
demonlbation  from  favages  proves  quite  the  contrary  ;  fince 
they  are  not  timid  but  when  they  find  themfelves  among  ar- 
tificial men.'  And  there  is  no  timidity  in  beings  belonging  to 
one  fpecics-,  to  be  feen  in  nature,  even  among  animals,  unlefs 
from  fome  extiaofdinary  power  pf  one,  or  fome  individuals, 
wltich  was  the  beginning  of  corruption. 

<  In 
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*  In  metaphyfics  we  find  the  fame  controvcrfy,  Locke  and 
his  followers  would  banifh  all  innite  ideas  and  principles  out 
of  the  intelleflual  world  ;  whereas  Dr.  Beattie  would  make 
every  thing  innate.  Moft  of  Locke's  demonftrations,  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas  are  inconteftible.  But  Dr.  Beattie, 
through  his  laudable  love  of  virtue  and  reliction,  was  afraid, 
that  this  dodrine  of  no  innate  ideas  might  introduce  the 
greateft  confufion  and  uncertainty,  and  /et  every  thing  in 
doubt;  as  Hume  did,  and  forgot,  that,  notwitlifranding  there 
are  no.  innate  idea«,  yet  there  are  certain  inconteftible  laws, 
agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  virtue  and  religion,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  confiderations  of  nature  by  our  fenlations,  which  ferve 
the  place  of  innnte  ideas.* 

This  author  is  of  opinion,  that  *  phyfics  and  metaphyfics 
are  one  and  the  fame,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  divide  them.* 
But  as  there  feems  to  be  a  very  clear  and  obvious  difference 
between  marerial  and  intelleftiial  objefls,  we  can  fee  no  rea- 
Ibn  why  the  fcrencc  of  phyfics  and  metaphyfics  (hould  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  fame.  The  latter  properly  begins  where  the 
former  ends,  and  carries  us  into  a!)ftraded  fpeculation,  far 
beyond  the  verge  of  fenfe  and  matter.  But  let  us  hear  part 
of  what  the  author  advances  in  defence  of  his  opinion. 

*  No  one  can  be  converfant  with  what  is  called  pliyfics, 
without  being,  at  the  fame  time,  converfant  with  what  is 
called  metaphyfics,  and  the  reverfe.  For  when  we  confider 
any  objeft  of  fenfe,  it  is  certain,  that  we  can  frame  no  idea  of 
it  without  confidering  the  modes  of  its  impreflions  on  our 
mind;  w-hich  modes  me  powers,  and  called  metaphyfical  ; 
nor  can  we  confider  the  impreflions  on  our  mind,  unlpfs  there 
be  fome  fenfible  objedt,  which  makes  them.  Hence  it  may 
with  certainty  be  affirmed,  that  thinking  itfelf  is  effeded  by 
the  fenfes ;  and  that  fenfation  and  reflsftion  are  the  very  fame. 
Even  when  we  think  on  a  power,  certain  motions  and  effefts, 
which  are  objefts  of  fenfe,  are  prefented  to  our  mind,  not  the 
power  itfelf.  It  is  for  this  reafun,  that  the  fenfes  themfelves 
often  fuffer  by  too  intenie  thought,  e'pecially  the  eye, 
through  which  moft  objeds  are  reprefented  to  the  mind,  or 
intelledlual  eye,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  who 
certainly  were  in  the  right,  when  they  attributed  mward  fenfes 
to  the  foul.' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas  come  elthetr 
from  fenfation  or  reflexion.  *  Thefe  two,  fays  he,  are  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have, 
or  can  naturally  have,  do  fpring.'  And  again:  •  Thefe  two, 
viz.  external,  material  things,  as  the  objeds  of  yJ«yfl//o»  ;  and 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objcdts  of  r*- 
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JleSion^  are,  to  me,  the  o;iIy  originals,  from  whence  all  our 
ideas  take  their  beginnings  *.'  It  is  perhaps  impolfible  to 
determine  the  refpeftive  limits  of  fenfation  and  refledion  ;  be* 
caufe  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  often  very  intimately  con- 
ne£led,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with  each  other ;  yet 
furely  there  is  a  very  perceptible  diftindion,  which  our  au- 
thor does  not  feem  to  allow,  when  he  fays  above,  '  Senfatiort 
and  reflediion  are  the  very  fame.' — But  he  thus  explains  himfelf 
more  precifely. 

'  Ideas  are  commonly  ranged  under  the  two  fets  of  fen-' 
falior.  and  refledion  ;  thofe  of  fenfation  are  the  immediate 
notions,  which  we  obtain  from  the  objeds  as  foon  ?.s  they  are 
prefentcd  to  us  by  the  fenfcs;  hence  we  are  faid  to  know: 
thofe  of  refleftion  are  the  obfervations  which  the  mind  makes 
upon  the  notions  j  hence  we  are  faid  to  think,  believe,  doubt, 
hate  an  opinion.  Ideas  of  refleflion  may  feem  to  be  new  and 
j)urely  mental,  yet  are  not  fo,  but  owe  their  orii;in  to  the 
fenfcs  :  the  mind  cannot  begin  to  operate,  you  could  never  at- 
tempt to  think  without  the  fenfes.  Suppofe  you  fay,  I  fhould 
like  to  have  honour  :  thefe  words  reprcfcnt  things,  vvhich  you 
have  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  and  have  refleded  upon  ;  /,  is 
the  reprefentation  of  yourfelf,  your  own  exigence  ;  ^ouid  lite 
ineans,  it  would  give  pleafure,  which  idea  you  feel  by  all  the 
feafes  ;  to  havi  is  to  polTefs  fomething  ;  this  idea  of  poflcfllon 
you  come  to  by  fenfation,  as,  when  you  arc  able  to  enjoy  a 
thing  whenever  you  will ;  honour  is  a  certain  refpedl  or  dilHnc- 
tinn,  which  you  have  feen  paid  to  a  man  who  deferves  it :  in 
this  manner  you  may  trace  every  propofition,  conclufion, 
thought,  or  fentiment,  the  moft  complex  and  elevated  no- 
tions and  conceptions  back  to  the  fenfes.  You  may  now  per- 
ceive, that  the  mind  in  acquiring  ideas  from  external  objeSs 
employs  both  operations,  ftnfation  and  rcfleflion ;  the  mind 
imprints  firft  the  images  of  the  o'ojefts  brought  to  it  by  the 
fenfes  upon  itfelf,  and  afterwards  reflefts  upon  them  :  hence  it 
knows,  thinks,  affirms,  doubts,  believes—  there  are  no  ideas 
of  fenfation  without  reflefUon,  nor  of  refledion  without  fen- 
fation . 

*  You  fee  that  there  are  no  ideas  to  be  thought  on,  but 
fuch  as  are  objcAs  of  fenfe ;  and  when  I  mention  the  word  re 
JieQitH,  I  mean  by  it  only  the  re-confidcration  of  objeds,  whe- 
ther the  images  we  perceive  of  them  are  truly  defcriptive; 
but  do  not  mean  by  it  a  pure  mental  work,  without  any 
image.' 

*  Eflay  on  Hum.  Underft.  b.  ii.  c.  i. 
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Our  author's  fenriments  on  ideas  ;  hfs  clefiniti  ins  of  virtue, 
gobd  and  bad,  truth-  and  talfehood,  arts  and  Ariences,  power 
and'  confcience,  are  profotind,  and  merit  the  confideration  of 
the  philofophical  reader  :  though  we  cannot  venture  to  pro- 
raife  that  he  will  find  this  woric  an  entertaihirtg  compofirion. 
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XII.   A  General  Theory  of  the  PcUte  Arts,  deliniered  in  Jingle  ArticUs, 

'  and  digejled  according  to  the  Alphabetical  Order  of  their  technical. 

Terms.     By  John  George  Siilzer,  Fellovj  of  the  Royal  AcaJefny  of 

Sciences  at  Berlin.  Fol.  l.  A. — I.   4/0^     Leipzig.     Germain  (Con- 

tiniud from  page  31 3.  J  .  ,      • 

n^O  our  former  extracts  from  this  vahiable  work,  we  fliall,  for  the 

-^    entertainment  of  our  readers,  add  the  follov\ing  s 

•  Claffics,  we  call  thole  writers  whole  waiks  may  ,t),e  confidered  as 
models  of    polite  and  excellent  di£lion ;  for  claj/icai  fignifies  here 
what  belongs  to  the  firft  or  higheft  clalk.     Whoever"  expretfes  (olid 
thoughts,  to  that  men  of  mature  judgment  and  a  refined  talle  may 
not  only   be  delighted  with   every  thought,   but  with  every  ex- 
preflion,  is  to  be  referred  among  claj/ic   writers.     Clajfu  writeis, 
therefore,  cari  arife  in  thofe  nations  only,  among  whom  reafon  has 
been  cultivated  in  a  very  liigh  degree,  and  where  focial   life  and 
diaily  converfation  have  attained-  fuch  a  perfeftion,    as  to  make 
judgment  and  a  refined    tafte   predominate  over    feafuality.     It 
is  then  only  that  mankind  begin   to  relilh  obj-rfts  of  judgment 
and  of  refined  fentiments.     Thus  men  of  a  I'uperior  underftaading 
and  t'afte  are  incited  attentively  to'cbnfid^r  thefe  objeirs  alfo,  which 
do  not  ftrongly  operate  on  the  funfes ;  to  remark  the  finer  relations 
of  things,  and  thus  to  open  for  focial  life  an-  inexbaultible  fource 
of  pieature.     In  the  intelleftual  world  tliey  ditcover  a  new  nature,: 
ah  univerfe,  whidi  by  its  interelling  event?,  variety  of  complica-; 
tions,  and  delightful  profpeCls,  is  by  far  more  fertile  of  enjoyments 
t4Van  groffer  and  more  fenfual  nature.     He  who  is  once  acquainted 
with    this  invifible    world,    carries    all    the     requihtes    for    the' 
rnoll  delicate^nd  agreeable  entertainmer\c  about  him  ;  he  difplays' 
in  focial  lit«  the. various  fcenes  of  this  invifible  natme,  and  points 
them  out  to  thofe  who  converfe  with  him  :  and  thus  a  refined  reiifli 
in  the  objects  of  judgment  and  tafte,  is  by  degrees  diffufed  in  hu- 
man fociety.  Things  vphrch  in  ruder  ages  had    been  entirely  over- 
looked, tlien  rifg  into  notice  and  ^Iteemj  and.  thofe  by  whom  tlve 
new  Iburces  of  thefe  refined  enjoyments  were  opened,  are  revered; 
as  men  of  conlequeiice  to  fociety,  and  as  benefaifors  to  mankind. 
!6y  this  honour  th6y  are  encouraged  to  redouble  their  efforts,  to 
penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  moral  world,  and  apply  their 
utmort  care-to  communicate  their  obfervations  to  .others  in  the  moft' . 
perfeft  manner.     It  is  then  tiiat  writers  afiie,  who  from  having 
tirawu  their  itores  from  the  invariable  Iburce;  of  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful or  good  fr6m  nature  herfelf,  Continue    clajfics  even  for  pof- 
terity. 

-  *  Man-appears  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  and  limited  meafure  of 
intelleftual  powers ;  and  of  .^hi§  i^^ijure.  the  Isigheil  degree  feems 
to  be  attainable  only  by  the  befl  heads  of  every  nation,  whofe  un- 
derllandings  have  been  cultivated  with  zeal  and  affiduity.    The 
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works  of  thefe  men  therefore,  in  whatever  age  or  nation  they  may 
have  flourifhed,  cannot  but  delight  every  other  uation  that  has. at- 
tained nearly  the  fame  iegree  of  intellectual  accomplifliments. 
Tliefe  men  are  then  the  true  clitic  writers  for  all  nations. 

•  But  the  bert- writer  of  a  nation  that  has  not  yet  attained  the 
higheft  degree  of  cultivated  andcrftanding,  though  he  may  becoixie 
a  favourite  of  his  own  country,  and  even  be  generally  applauded, 
by  all  his  contemporaries,  yet  ..cannot  be  ranked  with  c/a^ 
writers.  For  clajic  writers  a.e  not  the  bell  writers  of  any  nation, 
but  the  bed  writers  of  thofe  nations  only  that  have  made  the 
greateft  progrefs  in  the  cultivation  of  their  higher  faculties. 

•  Neither  will  that  cultivation  of  the  mind  which  is  merely  ap- 
plied to  abftraft  thought,  and  to  the  analyzing  of  every  idea  into 
iti  Ginplelt  principles,  give  rife  to  cla^c  writers;  for  among  all 
the  fcholaftics,  not  one  cLJJis  is  to  be  found :  fo  that  the  feverer 
I'ciences  may  in  a  nation  have  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  pet- 
feflion,  and  yet  that  nation  have  not  one  clal/ic  writer.  Ciajic 
fenfe  is  not  employed  in  abtlradions:  it  does  not  analyle  the  va- 
rieties in  a  fabjeft,  but  it  knows  how  to  convey  that  variety  in 
plain  arvd  fimple  terms,  and  to  make  it  be  readily  underltood.  His 
acute  obfervations  are  rather  the  refult  oPa  piercing  eye,  than  jitft 
arguments  deduced  from  an  an<ilyri3  of  ideas.  Tiieabftraft  writer, 
becaufc  he  aims  at  great  precifion,  makes  ufe  of  many  v/ords;  whil<? 
the  clajtc  writer  in  a  few  words  comprehends  a  great  deal,    and" 

gives  us  the  reiult  of  long  and  fevere  meditation,  in  a  pcrfpicuous 
yle.  ' 

'This  acuteneft  of  obfervation,  which  is  the  chief  requifite  of  a 
cltt^c  genius,  is  not  developed  by  the  ftudy  or  abrtradt  fciences, 
»or  formed  by  the  labours  of  the  cloTet ;  but  raifed  and  ftnidied  ia 
the  intercourfe,  with  mankind  ,by  bufinefs, and  chiefly  by  the  inter- 
courfe  with  cli^c  heads.  That  llrength,  that  manly  fpirit  and 
confidence,  which  are  required  for  cinpic  produfVions,  are  hot  con-: 
ferred  by  fchools,  but  by  fociety  where  it  is  moft  zealoufly  intent  on 
great  fubjefls,  where  the  mental  powers  muft  be  Uiddenly  and 
quickly  exertedj,  where  many  objefts  muft  be  furveyed  at  once, 
and  where  a  man  muft,  even  without  a  pi evious, methodical  mt*di- 
tation,  habituate  himOsIf  to  lolidity  in  thinking.  A  great  genius, 
Ijowever,  may  by  the  mere  intercourfe  with  truly  claj/ic  headsy 
whether  Hving  or  dead,  form  and  raife  himfelf  to  the  rank  of  a 
cla^e  writer. 

•  If  thefc  remarks  he  jnft,  they  will  eafily  account  for  the  reafons 
why  foine  nations,  though  by  no  means  deficient  iu  point  of  genius, 
have  hati  Co  very  few  writers  of  whom  it  may  be  prefmned  that 
they  will  be  confidcred  as  c/qj^c  by  pofterity,  in  their  own  country, 
and  in  others. 

That  there  is  in  ffencr.il.  and  every  where  a  greater  number  of 
elaj^e  poets,  than  of  other  clqfic  writers  to  be  found,  may  likewife 
be  eafily  accounted  for.  The  cxeiiions  of  imagination  and  fenti- 
iTient  will  always  pr-ecede  the  exertions  of  great  fenfe,  and  the  fpi- 
rit of  obfcrvation.  They  may  tlierefcu-e  in  any  nation  .ittain  the 
iummit  of  perfe^Hon  fooner,  and  in  an  earlier  period,  than  thofe 
talents  which  are  entirely  founded  in  a  certain  greatncfs  of  underr 
rtandlng.  And  hence,  as  Cicero  •  has  obferved,  it  is  much  more 
eafy  to  find  a  great  poet  than  a  great  orator.'    [To  be  continued.]     • 

•  Multo  tamen  pauciorcs  ora;ores  quam  poecse  boiii  repericutu^ 
Cic.  d3  Orat.  Lib.  J. 
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13.  Recueil  de  Dijfertations  Pkyfico-chimiques prefeTttees  a  d'lffertntts  Aca- 
demies, pur  M.  de  Machy,  des  Academies  de  Berlin  tt  </«  Rouen,. 
&c.  {ivith  14  cutts)  i'vo.  Amlterdam  ami  Paris. 
A  Colleftion  of  fixteen  diflertations  on  intcrefting  fubjefts,  in 
"^  which  the  author  apparently  aims  at  originality  ;  and  has  fuc- 
cecded,  at  leaft  in  his  own  opinion  j  fmce  otherwile  he  would 
fcarcdy  have  prefumed  to  caM  the  theories  of  a  Geofroy,  a  Newton, 
or  a  Stahl,  mere  jargon. 

34  DiSlion>:aire  Philofophique  de  la.  Religion,  oil  Von  itablit  tous  les 
Points  principaux  de  la  Religion  attaques  par  les  Incredules,  et  oti  Von 
ripond  a  tout^s  leurs  Objeilions.  Par  M.  VAbbe  Nonnote.  Nowv* 
Edit,  con-ivce  fcf  augtneutte.  4  i;oIs.  ixmo.     Paris. 

Chiefly  deficjned  as  an  antidote  againft  the  deleterious  efFe£ls  of 
the  famous  Diilionnaire  Philolbphique. 

15,  Les  Droits  dt  la  l^raie  Religion  font  emu  contre  les  Maximes  de  la 
Nowvelle   Philofophie.      Par    M.  VAbbe  Floris.      Premiere  Partie. 
j7.mo.    2  'vols,     ruris. 
The  principal  merit  of  this  work  appears  to  confift  in  the  choice, 

jhc  j.uftne(s,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  proofs  and  reafonings  con- 
ained  in  it. 

s6.  Traite  de  Mfchamque.     Par  M  VAbbe  Mzr'ie,  de  la  Mai/on  de 
Sorbonne,  &c.  {ivitk  cuHs).  ^to.    Paris. 
Confifting  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  firft  treats  of  Statics,  and 
the  other  of  Dynamics.    Method,  perfpicuity,  and  precifion  are  the 
chief  recommendations  of  tliis  work. 

17.  Vermium  Terreflr'tum  et  Flu<viatilium,  ac\Animalium  infuforiorum 
helminthicortun  et  tejiaceorum  nan  Marinorum  fuccinSia  Hijioria.  Auc- 
iore  Othonc  Frederico  Miiller,  Regi  Danias  a  Conjiliis  Jujlitia,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  Pars  L  4J0.    Havnise  &  Lipfiae. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  produftions  that  have  appeared  of  late. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  trouble,  the  perfeverance,  the  ingenuity, 

and  accuracy  of  its  author,  wc  may  content  ourfelves  with  obferv- 

iiig,  that  though  a  drop  o?  liquor  is,  comparatively,  as  an  ocean  for 

theCe  diminutive  creatures  here  clafled  and  defcribed  ;  though  moft 

of  them  are  as  tranfparent  a»  the  liquor  in  which  they  live}  and  tho*" 

their  motions  are  exceedingly  rapid  and   quick;    yet  this  hiftorian 

has  fuccecded  in  diftini^iy  enumerating  and  defcribing  the  fize,  or- 

ganifation,  motions,    propagation,  and  other  peculiarities  of  one 

hundred  and  forty  very  different  fpecieS,  in  this  well  written  work. 

1-8.  BiSiionnaire  Heraldiqtte,  contenant  tout  ce  qui  a  Rapport  a  la  Science 

du  Blafon,  avec  V Explication  des  Termes,    leurs  Etymologies,  &  Us 

Exemptes  tiecejfaires  jour  leur  Intelligence  :  fui-vi  des  Ordres  de  Che- 

fvalerie  dans  L  Roymime  &  de  VOrdre  de  Malthe,    Par  M.  G.  D.  L, 

T»»»Ecuyer.  Si/a.    Paris. 

Containing  fix  hundred  terms  of  heraldry,  their  etyraologiei,  ex- 
plications, and  fome  anecdotes. 

19.  Oewvres  de  Chaulieu,  d'apres  les  Manufcrits  de  VAuteur.    a  vols* 

2,'vo.     Paris. 
.    The  works  of  this  very  agreeable  poet  can  hardly  be  unknowa  to 
any  reader  convcrfant  ia  French   literature.    In  this  new  edi-> 
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tion  they  appear  very  much  improved,  by  the  addition  of  about  fifty 
pieces,  and  a  preface  from  the  original  MS.  of  the  author. 

so.  Manuel  Je  fEpoux,   ou  Maximes  de  Conduitt  dans  le  Marriti^i } 
■rra/V/ ^if  Plutarquc,  traJuit par  M.  *** .  \2mo.     Paris. 

Thofe  who  are  willing  jointly  to  fleer  for  happinefs  in  tli* 
conjugal  ftatc,  by  the  compafsof  fbufd  fenfe  and  eXpeneuce,  wiH 
here  meet  with  an  excellent  piloti  Old  baclvelors,  or  old  maid* 
may  content  themfelves  with  feafting  their  curiofity  on  his  accounts 
of  the  nuptial  rites  of  antiquity. 

■x\.  Memoire  Chimique^  Medical  fur  Us  Principes  ■&  let  f'-ertus  dts 
Eaux  Minerales  de  Contrexcvilic  en  Lorraine.  Par  Jl/,  Tt^n- 
venelle,  DtHeur  en  Mcdedne  tn  Li  Faeulte  deM,QM^\YifiC.  xxtnii 
Nancy  £f  Paris. 

Thefe  waters,  which  have  lately  obtained  a  confiderable  reputation 
■for  the  cure  of  the  Itone,  the  gravel  and  other  iimilardifcates,  are 
▼ery  accurately  analyfed  in  this  treatife. 

4».  y'lt  du  Dante,  avee  une  Notice  detaiUi  de  fes  Owvragfs,  Par  Af. 
de  Chabanon,  de  /'  Acad.  Roy  alt  des  Infc.  &f  Bellet  'Lettres,  &c, 
Amilerdam  ani  Paris,  iimo. 

Mr.  de  Chabanon  appears  to  have  deiigned  thifl  valuable  per- 
formance as  a  fpccimen  of  an  extenfive  and  intercfting  work,  on 
the  ftate  of  literature  in  Italy  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries:  he  intended  to  illultratc  hit  critical  and  hillurical  dil(> 
■quiiitions  by  narratives  of  the  lives  of  the  rcftorers  of  learn- 
ine,  among  whom  the  famous  poet  Dante  Alighieri  holds  a  very 
■diffinguilhed  mnk. 

He  mult  indeed  be  allowed  to  have  been  an  original  and  eccen- 
tric genius,  in  more  than  one  refpcft.  At  the  age  of  nine  y«!ars 
he  fell  defperaiely  in  love  with  a  Florentine  lady;  and  fo  Itrong 
and  lading  was  the  impreflion  of  his  earlieft  paflion,  that  he  celef- 
>brated  it  as  his  new  life,  that  he  was  inconiolable  at  her  death, 
anS  made  at  leaft  her  name  and  accompliOmients  immoital  by  hit 
longs. 

fiut  for  a  detail  of  his  life,  (which  ccnild  uot  fail  to  be  che. 
•<^uered  with  many  misfortunes,  in  a  man  of  his  great  fisniibilityj 
and  for  a  judicious  account  of  hi«  literary  and  poetical  merits,  ue 
rauit  refer  our  readers  to  M.  de  Chabanon. 

»J3.  Oreufon  Funebre  dt  tres-grand,  tres-haut,  tres-puijfant,  tt  Ires  ex» 
t4lUnt  Prince  Louis  XV,  le  Bicn  Aime,  Koi  de  France,  (^c.  pro- 
mncie  dans  I'Eglife  de  I'Abhaje  RoyaU  dt  bt.  Denis.  Par  Meffirt 
Jean  Baptifle  Charles  Mane  de  Bcauvais,  Evi^ue  de  Senez.  t^ta* 
Paris. 

On  this  text,  •*  Vovete  et  reddite  Domino  Deo  veftro  ....  terribHi 
«t  ei  qui  aufert  fpiritum  piincipum,  terribili  apud  Keges  terra:. 
Ff.  Ixxv.  II  and  ix. 

In  the  exordium  the  bilhop  mentions  an  anecdote,  that  on  the 
31ft  of  March  he  had  preached  before  the  late  king,  on  the  text, 
•*  Adhuc  quadmginta  dieset  Ninive  fubvertetur  :"  and  Lewis  XV. 
^kd  prccifely  forty  days  after,  on  the  lotb  of  May. 
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24.  'Ora'ifon  TunsWe  dt  Loiiis  XV.  jurhott'mt'h  Bleh-'Almc,  frononccf 
dans  ia  Chapelle  du  Loiivi  e  en  Vrefenc'e  de  M'.  M.  de  V  Aaidemie 
Frafl^oile.  Par  M.  I'Mbdde  hoiUnont,  PrcMcattur  QrdittaiiT  du 
Roi,  Sec.    4to.     Paris.  /        ' 

The  text,  •  Spiritu  niagno  yidit  ultima,  et  confolatuseft  lugeiites 

in  Sioii  ufque»iji  lempiterngm.'  •  Eccleliailic,  xlvii^.  17. 

«5.  Oraifin  Funcbre,  Sec.  Sec.  prQnoiuce  dans  VE^Ufe  du  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris.  Par  M(i?/f£  Charles  GuiJlaume  de  la  Luzciiie,  Ei-eque  Due 
de  Langres,  pair  de  France. 

Text,  *  Fiiius  qui  nafcetur  tibi,  erit  vir  quietiffiinus  . . .  .  et  pa- 
cificus  vocabitur.'    Paralipp.  l.i.  c.  zi.  v.  9. 

«6.  Oralfon  punebre^  Sec.  pranoncee  dans  PEgiil'e  Abbatiah  &  Parcif. 

Jiale  de  S.  Martin  d'Epemay.   Par  M.  de  Gery,  Chamhte  Regulier, 

Sec.   i^o.    Paris. 

Text,  *  Domirius  purgavit  peccatailHus,  etcxaliavit  in  ajternuin 
cornu  ejus,  et  dedit  illi  teltamentum  rcgui  &  fedem  glorrae  in 
Ifrael      Poft  iprum  furrexit  Fiiius  /enfatus.'    Ecclejiaftic.  xlvii. 

To  praife  and  lament  the  iettiugf,  and  adore  the  rifing  (un,  every 
reader  will  ealily  conceive  to  have  been  the  gcaeml  fReme  of  all 
thefe  pjrthetic  farcwels  to  departed  majefty. 

The  charaftcr  ct  the  decealed  motjarch  will  rather  be  eftimfUed 
from  the  tcr.or  of  his  reign,  than  from  any  funeral  oration  :  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  feveral  perform'aucLs  may  perhaps  be  fuifici^ntly 
collected  {'roui  the  texts. 

■  ■■/  PkjfiqueSy    Eco>:'.-!.i:'jhes,   iu    (^iiymiques  dc  M.  Model, 
/.T  (^jur.  Premier  Mpoikicaire  de  i' hup-eraN-ice  de  liuiiiei 
■aduit  de  i*jilt9tneind,  awic  dts  Obfev'jaUons  U  des 
'4.  ParnicnticT,  &c.  2  fvols.   S-va.     Paris.' 

liuo  contains  about  t'h'ifty  different  articTes ;  jVIr.Mo- 

4el's,Ktv  appear  to  be  very  elaborate,  and  have  been  irti- 

^row«d  by  nirfu}  i.onfideral)le  additions  by  ihfe  tranflator. 

M  O  N  T  H  L  Y    G  A  T  A  LQ  P  U  E. 
POLITIC    a'  ii»'  ., 

t%.  A  Nenu  -Ej/ciy  [by  the  Pennfylvanian  Farmer\  on  the  Conpttu- 

■    tiinal    Pe^L'tr  ^  Grfcat' Britain  ever  tie  Cojanies  in  America^i 

fwish  ih^  Rcf^l'ves  of  the  Committee  fcr  the  Pra.'vince  of  Pertnfyl- 

vahia',  and  tbiir  InfiruBions  -tdtbeir  Re'preftniatikiet'ih-  Affttnhly. 

'Zvo.'zj.  ■  Alntion.  ■'■.:,.. 

THE  rcfolves  of  the  committee  for  the  proyinceof  Pennfylva- 
nia,  and  their  inflrud\ions  to  their  repr^ffentativesin  ffflem- 
bly, are  already  fufficicntlykrtowntothe  publit.  With  rCfpc^flto  the 
:T.fray  here  fubjoined,  it  is  an  indecifive  dikuffion  of  the  To  much 
agitated  qucftion  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the 
the  Britifli  Icgiflature  ;  in  treating  of  which,  the  author  pro- 
duces more  opinions  than  arguments,  and  cites  autborites  not 
j>yop«iy  connefted  with  the  ^bje$t. 
f    ,  29.  Great 


29.  Great  Brltain'j  Right  taJnx  her  ColanitL..  Phucd  tn,ihtcltar^ 
(ft  Light.  Bj  a%'^\\s.  iS.'Ws-  IJ.  Davenbili. '  ,  \\ 
Whether  the  author  of  this  ^samphlet  be  really  aiSwifs,  or  it 
IS  only  afcribed  to  a  native  of  that  country,  as  being. a  lover  of 
public  liberty,  we  fhsll  Icave  undetermined.  "Admiicingj  him 
to  be  fach,  we  find  nothing  in  the  hoi^eil  Helvetian's  arguments 
\^hich  places  the  fubjeft  in  ^  clearer  light  th^n  before.  S^iffice 
it  to  fay,  that  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  inaependency  of  Ame- 
rica with  refpedt  to  taxation. 

50.  A  vtry  flnrt  and  caixidi'd  Appeal  to  Frie'horH%X\\CX!%:  By  an 
American.  81/0.  6d.  Axtell.' 
Cn  the  important  fubjcft  rf  the  taxation  "of  America,  the 
advocates  for  that  country  have  ufed  every  argunjent  which  can 
either  influence  the  judgment,  or  intcreft  the  public  fympathy  in 
their  favour.  The  defign  of  this  Appeal  is  to  procure  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  independency  of  America  in  pdint  o'i 
taxation  upnn  the  principle  of  the  people  in  that  coontry  being 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Britilh  fubjeds,  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  of  which  is,  that  of  being  taxed  only  with  the  conlcnt 
of  their  rcprerfentativrs. 

^\.  A  Summa'j  yi:Tv  of  the  R.'ghts  a/Brluih  America,  Stt  forl^ 
injcme  Rijoluiicm  xntendtd  for  the  Jtifptliion  of  the  prtfent  Deli- 
gate  pf  the  People  c/' Virginia,  so-w;  in  Convention.  %vo.  u.  6</. 
ivearfly.  ,     ,•         .,■;,.< 

An  cxpoftulation'witn  his  m^jefty  refpefling  the  right  of  tax- 
ing America  ;  a  right  which  the  author  confiders  ks  imherent  in 
the  colonies,  and  not  conlliCutionally  pertaining  to  the  Britifh 
parliament.  »  ,      . 

J 2.   Pi^dst   [Firft   printed  , in  jf  ''       '  '  il-^Sie/ch  $/ 

the  Prejenf  Riign  in  Form^  .,  .  ;■— 4  Frag- 

ment of  Oriental  Hi/hry -^f^—:  ,7  Orator i^-^ 

Characitr  cf  the  i^lt  I-j        .         _  Swot    ^.t.dd^ 

K.earfly. .;  ^     _.,,_,,  ,,^  ^      ,     ~;   .  ,  ^.,,  ;.  ,•     .\      .,, 

Newfpaper  eHays  may  afibj^d  .temporary.-atnurereeyDt,  itot -are 
feldom  fuch  as  merit  the  being, preferved  in  literary  colleftions. 
Written  fot;  the  rooft  part  0.1;  political  i"uhjetls,.tbey,.are  intend- 
ed rather  to  anfwer  the  privatfe  views  of  parties^  ;than  coply  \Q 
inform  the  judgment  of  the,pub,lic.  The  pieces  now  before  us 
have  no  claiin  to  be  exempted  from  this  cenfur^j  for  they  bear 
too  evident  marks  cf  prejadicfe'to-Be'rellfhed  by  difmterelled 
readers.  ,  , 

w\-  ■.■■■1  fi^^'i  ■''\" 
33.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke'/  Spteehes  at  hit  Arrival- ft  Briftol,  and 
at  toe  Concluficn  cf  the  Poll,     j^o.  6d.     Wilkie.- 
^     The  o.'-atorial   talents   of    this,  gentleman   being  generally 
(known,  it  may  be  fuffioiqnt  to  obferve,    that  thefc  fpeeches  con- 
tain the  fcntiments   ufual   in.  ilmilar  public  applications,    and 
alfo  pr«fent  us  with  a  concifeand  lively  defcription  of  the  du- 
ties of  a   member  of  parliament.     During  the  y<ic^tion   from 
thofe  important  duties,  and  the  fatigue  of  canvafiine,  ive  l)e^^■- 

C  c  4  '  tily 
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tily  congratulate  this  ingenious  gentleman,  that  he  now  enjoy* 
Icifure  to  indulge  repofe,  which  he  informs  his  hearera  he  had 
not  tailed  for  feveral  nights  preceding  his  arrival  at  Briftol, 
May  the  balmy  power  of  (leep  flied  his  fofteft  influence  on  his 
ilambers ! 

POETRY. 

34.  Jxitannia.    A  Poem.    In  T^wo  Parts.    By  an  Eton  Scholar, 
^to.     is.     Harris. 

.  The  title  of  Britannia  has,  of  late  years,  been  fo  often  af' 
fixed  to  poetical  produdions  of  a  plaintive  and  ominous  drain, 
that  we  are  glad  to  fee  it  become  again  the  fubjed  of  more 
joyful  and  aufpicious  lays  ;  and  it  affords  us  particular  pleafurp 
to  find  the  love  of  our  country,  and  a  tafte  for  poetry,  fo  fuc- 
cefsfujly  cultivated  in  one  of  our  moft  diltinguiihed  Veminaries 
of  kacnjng.  In  this  potra  we  behold  the  prefages  of  pairiotifm 
and  geriius»  whigh  may  hereafter  render  the  author  more  con- 
jbicupus..      .  .  , 

;..j;..o-  -35»  y'C/'''^-     A  Poem.     ^10.     is.  6J.     Kearfly, 

This  poem  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
author  and  a  frieod.  It  feems  to  be  intended  as  an  inve6)ive 
lagainft  adminiftration  and  the  difpenfers  of  the  laws  :  but  th© 
"i^a^ir?  is  impotent,  and,  in  our  opinion,  violates jr"tf/?;«. 

DRAMATIC. 

36.  7'^e  Maid  of  the  Oaks.  A  Ne^v  Dramatic  Enter! ainPunf. 
As  it  is  performed  at  the  Thcatre-Rojalt  f«  Drury-Lane.  Sue. 
isi6d.     Beckct. 

This  piece  is  well  contrived  for  affording  a  theatrical  repre- 
fertation  of  a  Fete  Champetre ;  and  the  author  has  greatly 
heightened  the  entertainment  by  contrafting  the  manners  of  the 
i>eau  mondct  with  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  rural  life. 
The  characters  in  general  are  agreeable,  either  from  the  naivete 
with  which  fome  of  them  are  drawn,  or  the  addrefs  with  which 
the  affedation  is  fopported  in  others. 

•-'  The  fongs  are  likewife  properly  enough  adapted  to   the  oc- 
-cafion  ;  and  the  whole  is  luch  a  produftion  as  will  give  pleafure 
to  the  audience. 

37.  PJajs  nvriiten  by  Thomas  Southerne,  Efq.  noiu  frjl  crJUSleJ.- 
Wiib  an  A^aui^t  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  3  Vols* 
\  27710.     9/.     Evans. 

iVlr.  Southerne  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  eminent  dramatic 
writer,  and  it  may  juftly  be  reckoned  furprifing  that  his  works 
were  not  coHeded  "  together  before  this  time.  His  comedies, 
though  tainted  with  that  licentioufnefs  which  was  the  tafte  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed,  abound  with  genuine  wit  and 
humour  ;  and  with  refped  to  the  power  of  exciting  the  tender 
-  emotions  in  tragedy,  he  is  not  inferior  to  any  poet.  It  muft, 
therefore,  afford  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  the  drama  to  be  fur^ 
BJfi^ed  wich  a  complete  edition  of  th«  produAions  of  this  cele- 
brated 
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brated  author ;  to  which  the  editor  has  prefixed  an  account  of 
Mr.  Southerne's  life  and  writings,  induftrioufly  collefled,  and 
related  with  great  perfpicuity. 

NOVEL.  * 

38.  The  Fatal  EffeSis  of  Imconftaicy  ;  or  Leturs  of  the  Marchioneft 
de  Syrce,  the  Count  de  Mirbelle,  and  others.     TranJlateJ  from 
the  French.      2  yels.  iimo,  5/.    ftiutd.     Bew. 
It  would  be  doing  the  author  of  this  work  injullice  not  to  ac- 
knowledge his  talent  for  painting  the  manners  of  polite  life  to 
a  great  degree  of  exadnefs  ;  yet  we  cannot  commend   his  per- 
formance. The  galancries  of  the  beau  monde  in  France  are  fode. 
lineated,    as   to    make  fuch    defcriptions  improper    for  young 
minds.     The  marchionefs  de  Syrce,  who  is  married,  and  the 
count  de  Mirbelle,  her  lover,  are,  indeed,  at  laft,  brought  to 
repent   of  their   guilty  connedtion;   but  the  fubtle  poifon  con- 
veyed   into    the    inindi    of    many    readers   will  not    be   eafiljr 
expelled,  while  the  gay  life  of  feveral  a£lors  in  chis  work  it 
drawn  in  fuch  a  feducing  manner. 

We  biid  lately  occafion  to  review  a  novel   in  which  fome 
fcenes  of  gallantry  were  drawn  with  no  lefs  luxurious  a  fancy 
than  thofe  now  before  us  ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  the 
different  effeds  which  tlve  perufal  of  the  two  books,  however 
fimilar  they  may  be  in  this  refpe^,  may  produce.     The  novel 
we  fpeak  of  is.  The  Child  of  Nature  improved   by  Chance. 
The  heroine  of  which  by  inexperience  is  Jed  to  liiten  to  the  de- 
ceitful declarations  of  love  made  to  her  by  feveral  parties,  and 
although  the  warmth  of  her  conllitution  feveral  times  brings 
her  into  hair-breadth  efcapes,  yet  the  leflbns  (he  learos  from  the 
dangers  Ihe  experiences,  enable  her  with  lefs  difficulty  to  with- 
ftand  fubfequcnt  attacks  ;  while  every  deceiver  is  reprefented  in 
fo  deteflable  a  light,  that  the  reader's  indignation  is  excited 
againd  him  ;  and  this  generally  occurs  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
tender  fcene,  as  at  fuch  a  time  the  fraud  is  detefled.     But  in 
The  Fatal  EfFefts  of  Inconftancy,  the  misfortunes  of  two  finners 
who  ftill  retain  their  love  in  the  higheft  degree,  incline  us,  or 
account  of  that  love,  to  commiferate  their  condition  ;  and  we 
are  lefs  apt  to  be  (hocked  at  their  crimes,  than  to  wifh  they  had 
efcapcd  with  impunity.     Befides   which,  the  love  intrigues  be- 
ing crowned  with  fuccefj,  make  an  imprcflion  on  the  fancy  not 
to  be  Toon  erazed.     While,  therefore,  we  compliment  the  wri- 
ter on  his  art,  we  cannot  recommend  the  choice  of  his  fubjeft, 
and  would  fooner  put  into  the  hands  of  our  fens  and  daughters 
Prior's  loofeft  tales,  than  the  foft,  enchanting  defcriptions  whick 
ar?  to  be  met  with  in  the  prefent  performance. 

CONTROVERSIAL, 
jg.  Three  Letters,  'written  by  Richard  Hill,  Efq.  to  the  reverend 
J.  Fletcher,  Vkar  of  Madely,  »«  the  Year  1773.     Zvo,     td. 
Dilly. 

By  thefe  letters  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Hill  declined  any  farther 
cpntroverfy  with   Mr.  Fletcher,  not  out   of  any  defign  of  re- 

liouncing 
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nouncing  his  own  fentlments,  or  embracing  thofe  of  Mr.  Wef- 
Jcy  ;  but  out  of  a  <lelTre  of  promoting  mutual  harmony  and 
friendfhip,  upon  an  informanon,  that  his  opponent  intended  to 
publifh  nothing  more  upon  the  fubjecl. — In  this  pamphlet  the 
author  avows  his  former  opinions,  smd  throws  out  Tome  farcaftic 
reJle£lions'  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  the  Creed  of 
the  Arminians  and  Perfedtion^ils. 

Tantsene  animis  ccekftibas  irae  ! 

l^i  The  pi'viniij  of  Chrift.  ani^  his  Atenimtnt ^  the  only  FouHdo' 
i'ldn   cf  the  Chrijliaiii   Hope   apj  Pita  at  the  Throng  of  Gract^ 

"  !Being  a  Reply  to  his  Anjixtrs^  intiiUdf  Scripture  Sujiciencyy  &c. 
Jiy'].  W.     8x0.   6d.     Keith. 

Mr.  Weir.,  in  the  year  1773»  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  reve- 
f^ndMr  Elliott ;  which  wasanfwered  by  that  gentleman,  in  i 
pamphlet  in-titled.  Scripture  Sufficiency,  &c.  In  'ti»e  prefent 
tra£t  ihe  'author  endeavours  to  refute  the  heretical  opinions,  or 
jhe  Afiahi^i  and  Sabellianifm,  maintained  by  Mr.  Elliot  in 
that,  and  fome  n{  his  other  late  publications. 
,  Mr.- Weir  i(S-a;pi«us  and  ferious  writer,  zealous  for  what  he 
^yles,  •  the  Chrill-exahing  and  foul- faving  truths  of  th&  gof- 

5pel.'  ■    :         .■  :-.;        .    •■  ..,•......  ...... 

41.  A  Lajh  at  tnlhvjfiafm  :  in  a  Dt'e^og&e  feuniU'd  tipon  rsal  FaSu 
\  Stttufta  A/r J.  Clinker,  and  Mi/t  Martha  Steady.  '  %v9,  '$d. 
.-Dilly.   :'  ■    '  '     •'  '";'-■ 

•  '  A'durious  t^te-a-tete  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  in  which, 
jhbwever,  the  lady  that  holds  the  la(h,  is  far  from  having  the 
advantage  over  her  opponent,  >vho  is  not  reprefer.ted  fb  enthu- 
Jaftic  as  to  be  an  objed  of  ridicule. 

DIVINITY. 

4^.  Ti>e  IFori's  of  the  late  Reverend  Mr,  Robert  Riccaltoun,  Mi- 
tiifterofibe  Gofpel  at  Hobkirk.  3  Fols.  2-vo.i^s.  hoards.  Dilly. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Riccaltoun  confift  of  fome  fhort  Effays 
bn  Human  Nature,  on  the  General  Plan  and  fome  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Revelation  ;  Four  Diflertations  on  the  Chriftian  Life ; 
2nd  a  feries  of  Notes  and  p|>fervations  on  St.  Pauji's  Epillle  to 
the  Galatians. 

With  refpeft  to  his  religious  notions,  the  minifler  of  Hobkirk 
appears  to  have  been  a  Trinitarian,  and  in  fome  points  a  Cal- 
vinift,  but  no  bigot.  His  writings  are  rather  heavy  ;  but  the 
general  mafs  is  now  and  then  irradiated  with  fparks  of  genius  and 
good  fenfe. 

43.  An   Addre/s  to  the  Public^  tn  the  frequent  and  enormous  Crime 

ef  Suicide  ••   dcU-uered  at  the  Old  Jewry  on   the  zd  (f  January, 

1774.   .  J?y'John  Herries,  ^.  M.    4/0.    i;.     Davenhili. 

In  this  Addrffs,   the  author  confiders  the  charafter  and  difpo- 

fition  of  thofe,   who   are   guilty  of  fuicide  ;   and  endeavours  to 

Ihew,  that  they  fupprefs  the  very  feelings  of  inftinfl,  which  im- 

7  Fl 
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pcfus  to  felf  prefervatJon  ;  that  they  difcovcr  a  weaknefs  and 
limidrty  of  mind,  io  not  fup^rting  the  calanuties  of  life  ;  thst 
they  have  no  ambition  of  excelUnjT,  or  defire  of  improvement  ; 
that  they  are  deftitute  of  benevolence  to  fociety,  and  of  a  con- 
cern for  its  happjnefs  ;  that  they  are  unor'at':'fu1  to  their  ^^^er, 
jn  thus  ^cllroyfng  his  gift  of  life ;  that  they  are  negligent  of 
the  duty  ;;(T:gn(.-d  (hem  ;  that  they  diftruft  Provide-ce,  and  rev 
pine  at  his  dif^afuls ;  that  they  alfume  the  pr  rogative  of  Him, 
Who  is  the  author  and  judge  of  the  univCrfe  ;  and,  Jaflrly,  that 
"they  ard  dellitute  of  a  becomiMg  dread  and  reverence  for  a  future 
ftate ;  and  that,  provided  they  do  not  believe  in  an  hereafter, 
they  ad  inconfirtently  with  their  own  principles,  and  contrary  to 
the  impuffe  of  fhcir  beft'jfeelings. 

•  If  this,  he  add.s  be  the  charafter  and  difpflfition  of  the  felf- 
dellroyel",  how  depraved  and  horrid  does  it  appear!  devoid  of 
every  quality,  which  can  dignify  or  adorn  humanity,  or  which 
can  render  us  happy  in  oprfelves,  ufeful  to  others",  or  acceptable 
In  the  fight  of  God.' 

In  the  ne^t  place,  he  endeavours  to  obviate  tliofe  faWutioOs 
arguments,  which  are  apt  to  rife  in  a  difordered  mind,  and  are 
ufaaliy  tlrgtd  as  apologies  for  fuicide ;  that  is,  the  arguments 
deduced  from  pain,  poverty,  reproach,  pemorfe,  difappointment, 
lofs  of  friends,  &c. 

He  then  conwders  the  crimes,  which  are  ftmilar  in  their  nature 
to  fuicide;  the  different  {pecics  of  murder;  doeiling,  intoiit- 
perance,  drunkennels,  debauchery,  wilfully  endangering  lifip^, 
and  the  fatal  effecls  of  niela(jchdy  ?rd  defpair.  >  He  addrcH^s  the 
felf-murdersr  as  a  foD,  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  friend, 
a  member  of  fociety,  a  fubjc'ct,  a  patriot,  a  chriflian,  and  an  ia- 
fici6l,  and  demoufirates  the  enormity  of  felf-niurder,  in  every 
Etuation  of  life. 

On  thcfc  topics  he  expatiates  in  a  very  animated  and  orato- 
rical ftyle. 

■44.   jf  Tftalije  on  the  Extent   of  thi  Death  of  Chrift.      Being  an 
'    jibridgnttnt  cf  Dr.   Owen'/  Death  of  Death   in   the  Death  of 

Chrift.     //7//^  a  Recommendatory  Ptcfact  by  the  rei/.  Charles  de 

Coetlogon,  j4.  M.  '  810.     i;.     Mathews. 

D»".  John  Owen,  one  of  whofe  pieces  is  now  before  us,  was  an 
Oliverian  divine,  firft  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford  ;  and  aftef- 
Wards,  about  the  year  16^1,  dean  of  Chrift-church.  In  1659 
he  was  removed  from  his  deanery  ;  and  after  the  Refloration, 
preached  in  a  meeting-houfe  ra  London,  rill  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  dilfenters,  and  a  voluminous 
author.  The  traft,  which  is  now  abridged,  and  publifhed  by 
Mr.  De  Coetlogon,  is  in  favour  of^  aijclute  eledion,  &ni.  particular 
redemption^  folely  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  our  modern  Calvinffls 
at  the  Lock,  the  Tabernacle,  and  other  feminaries  of  theological 
abfardities. 

45.  hltU 
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a6.  Select  F^hhs  from  GuHftan,  or  the  Bed  of  Ro/es.  Tranftatei 
from  the  Original  Perfian  of  Sadi.  By  Stephen  Sulivan,  Efq. 
%vo.     ti.  dd,   Ridley. 

Though  it  feems  to  be  an  increafing  faffiion  to  admire  the 
compofitions  in  the  Perfian  language,  with  which  our  commercial 
intercourfe  with  the  Eaft  has  brought  us  acquainted,  we  find 
no  extraordinary  marks  of  genius  in  the  compofition  of  thefe 
Fables.  The  Uyle  is  firople,  and  very  well  fuited  to  convey 
moral  precepts ;  but  the  fentiments  are  feldom  very  ilriking, 
and  it  may  even  be  added,  that  they  are  frequently  trifling. 
Thefe  com  poll  tions  may  be  exceedingly  fuitable  to  the  tafte  of 
the  people  for  whofe  ufe  they  were  written,  and  be  highly  in 
«ft€em  amongJl  them  ;  but  fhould  a  prepofleifion  of  their  ex- 
cellence not  contribute  to  fupport  their  charadter  here,  we  are 
confident  they  will  not  rank  high  in  the  public  opinion. 

After  thus  freely  explaining  our  own  fentiments,  we  (hall  ex* 
hibit  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  fubmitting  its  merit  to  the  deter- 
mination of  our  readers. 

FABLE      XXXr. 

•  I  never  complained  of  the  world,  and  never  was  grieved  at 
the  viciffitudes  of  life,  except  once,  when  I  was  not  able  to  buy 
myfelf  fhoes.  I  went  bare-footed,  and  fore  at  heart  into  a 
mofque  at  Damafcus.  I  faw  a  perfon  there  who  had  no  legs : 
1  immediately  offered  up  my  thankfgiving  to  the  great  God,  and 
was  patient  at  having  no  fhoes. 

FABLE  LI. 
«  I  heard  of  an  indulgent  mafter,  who  fpoke  thus  to  his  fcho- 
"lar,  "  O  fon,  if  mankind  had  as  much  concern  about  God,  as 
they  have  for  their  own  fupport,  they  would  be  fuperior  to  the 
angels  in  rank.  God  did  not  forget  thee  when  thou  waft  an  in- 
vifible  drop,  and  unformed ;  he  gave  thee  a  foul,  underftanding, 
capacity,  and  knowledge,  beauty,  goodnefs,  difcernment, 
thought,  and  refleaion;  be  fnrniihed  thy  hands  with  ten  fingers, 
and  fet  two  arms  on  thy  Aioulders.  Deft  thou  think,  O  fool! 
that  he  will  negled  to  provide  for  thee  V* 

FA   B    L    E      Lir. 

•  I  faw  an  Arabian,  who  faid  to  his  fon  ;  My  child,  they  will 
afk  you  in  the  day  of  judgment  Bnaza  ahjb  vlaykat  Bmn  abtt  ? 
that  is.  What  have  you  done  in  the  world. — Not,  Who  is  your 
father  ?' 

FABLE      LX. 

•  Some  of  the  flaves  of  Sultan  Mahmud  afked  HufTen  My- 
mundy,  *'  What  did  the  Sultan  fay  to  you  juft  now,  about  fuch 
an  affair?"     He  replied,  *'  It  is  no  fecret  to  you."     They  faid, 

.  *«  You  are  the  King's  minifler,  how  fhould   the  King  difclofe  to 
■fuch  people  as  we  are,  his  converfatioQ  with  you  ?"    He  replied, 
•*  The  King  communicates  in  confidence  with  his  fervant,  that  he 
•  jhay  be  entrufled  with  matters,  and  may  not  reveal  thero,  there- 
fore 
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fore  why  do  you  aflc  ?  a  prudent  man  n^'ver  publiflies  tviry  thing 
that  his  fovereign  fays,  becaufe  in  publifiiing  the  king'i  fecrets, 
one  ought  doc  to  fport  with  one's  one  life." 

FABLE      LXr. 

«  One  of  the  poets  went  before  the  chief  of  the  robbers,  and 
flattered  him.  The  chief  of  the  robbers  gave  orders  to  ftrip  bim 
and  turn  him  out.  The  poor  devil  marched  off  naked  from  top 
to  toe,  and  the  dogs  fell  upon  him  :  he  wanted  to  take  up  a  ftone, 
and  beat  off  the  dogs ;  the  Hones  were  frozen  in  ihe  ground.  He 
fald  in  defpair,  "  What  rafcals  thefe  people  are,  to  faften  the 
ftones,  and  let  loofe  the  dogs  !"  The  chief  of  the  robbers  looked 
out  of  a  window,  over-heard  hira,  fmiled,  and  made  anfwer, 
«•  Here,  mafter  poet,  a(k  of  me  a  favour."  He  replied,  '*  l 
want  my  clothes  again  ;  one  may  expeft  favour  from  good  people, 
but,  for  my  part,  1  have  no  expedlation  from  thee;  only  don*t 
injure  me."  The  chief  of  the  robbers  took  compafTion  upon 
him,  gave  him  his  gown  again,  and  bcfides  this,  a  garment  of 
fur,  and  apologized  for  his  pleafantry.* 

We  have  feleftcd  thefe  on  account  of  their  bre^'ity,  and  not 
Jaccaufc  they  are  inferior  in  merit  to  the  reft,  fo  that  from  what 
*it  have  quoted,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  whole. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

^6.  Memoirs  of  tht  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Containing  the  Particulars 
of  bis  cwn  Life,  luith  the  tnoji  Jtcret  TranfaSions  of  the  French 
Court  and  Ci'vil  ffars.  TranJIa/ed  from  the  French.  4  imH* 
izmo,    MS.     Becket. 

No  fpccies  of  writing  is  either  more  inftruftive  or  entertaining 
than  genuine  memoirs  of  thofe  pcrfons  who  have  been  much  en- 
gaged in  public  tranfaftions.  Whatever  air  of  importance  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  courts  may  refleft  on  the  movements  of 
government,  we  are  convinced  from  hiftory,  that  the  fagacity  and 
weaknefs,  the  craft  and  credulity,  the  ambition  and  meannefs, 
in  a  word,  every  quality,  or  foible  of  the  human  mind  has 
been  more  (Irongly  exemplified  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  than 
even  in  the  reprefcntations  of  the  theatre.  Memoirs  of  this 
kind  may  be  confidered  as  a  fchool  both  of  fpeculative  and  prac- 
tical philofophy,  and  a  fcene  replete  with  fuch  information  as 
communicates  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Thofe  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz  are  juftiy  admitted  to  the  firft  rank  in  this  clafs  of  hif- 
torical  compofitions.  That  our  own  opinion  may  be  conhrraed 
by  a  great  authority,  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  fcntiments  of  Lord 
Chefterfield. 

*  The  beft  Memoirs  that  I  know  of,  are  thofe  of  Cardinal  de 
Retz. — I  hardly  know  any  book  fo  necefTary  for  a  youug  man  to 
read  and  remember ;  you  will  there  find  how  great  bufinefs  is 
really  carried  on,  very  differently  from  what  people  who  have 
sever  heeq  (oocerned  in  it  imagine.     In  (hort,  you  will,  in 

every 
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every  page  of  that  book,  fee  that  ftr^rtge  inconfiftcHt  crcatorf; 
Man,  juft  as  he  is.' 

47.  Remarh  upon  tie  Q^nanonam  cf.  i he  Romans  :  ih^  Site  and 
Remains  fixed  and  de/cribed,  ^  John  Ives,  £/j.  F.R.S.  %vo. 
^s,  6d.     Hooper. 

j^n  unufual  fpirit  has  lately  prevailed  of  afcertaining  the  iden- 
tity of  places  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imfxriiy  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  feveral  authors  endeavour  to  eftablifh  their  opinions 
both  by  argument  and  plaufible  conjeflu/e.  Mr.  Ives,  the  an- 
tiquary vviih  whom  we  are  now  engaged,  is  not  defedive  in  ei- 
ther of  thefe  methods  of  invelHgacion,  and  we  inuft  acknowledge 
we  think  he  lias  evinced  with  a  great  .degree  of  probability, 
that  the  Garianonuin  of  the  Romans  is  Burgh  Cartle,  fituated 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vare.  He  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  built  by  the  foldiers  of  Oflorius  in  the  tiiwe  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  To  prove  that  Caillcris  noc  the  ancient  Ga- 
rianonum,  as  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelmaa  iaiagined^  Mr* 
Ives  proceeds  as  follows : 

'  At  this  lime,  not  the  leaft  veHjga  of  Roreqn  building  ap- 
pear at  Caifter.  That  there  vVere  fomc  when  Sir  Henry  wrote, 
is  highly  probable;  for  1  think  this  great  and  learned  antiquary 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity,  as  to 
miltake  the  venerable  remains  of  Sir  John  PallolfFe's  feat  for 
Roman  worknaanlhip,  But  fo  far  from  proving  it  to  havs  been 
Garianonum  from  its  name,  (on  which  he  lays  fo  much  llrefs) 
ihAt  this  very  circumitance  clearly  points  out  the  contrary  ;  for 
that  was  a  peculiar  name  expreffive  of  the  defign  and  ufe  of  the 
building,  and  this  only  an  indefinite  term  bellowed  on  all  the 
fmaller  Caftra — Allowing  Cailter  then  to  have  been  a  Rom^jn 
llation,  and  yet  not  Garianonum  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  prove-  what 
ftation  it  was. 

*  The  ingenious  antiquary  of  Pvlanchefief  has  fo  well  ifi- 
formed  us  for  what  purpole  thefe  fmaller  camps  were  con- 
ilruded,  that  it  would  be  injuftice  not  to  ufe  his  words  in  their 
defcript-ion. 

*•  The  ftatjons  in  Britain  being  generally  fixed  upon  the 
foutherly  flope  cf  a  hill  or  bank,  they  were  well  calculated  for 
our  winters,  and  as  ill  for  our  fummers.  The  Romans,  there- 
fore, naturally  conftrudled  another  camp  for  their  refidence  in 
the  latter.  And  their  Caltra  i^illiva  are  an  addition  to  the  re- 
gular fortreffes,  which  has  been  long  noticed  in  geaer.il,  though 
it  has  been  feldom  pointed  ont  in  particular  For  this  they  ne- 
ceflarily  feleded  fome  advantageous  fite,  that  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  llation,  and  fully  open  to  the  north.  And 
every  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom  which  has  a  foutherly  afpedt  in 
itfelf,  and  any  convenient  ground  near  it  with  a  northerly  one, 
mull  have  regulaily  enjoyed  the  plcifing  appendage  .of  a  fum- 
iner-camp." 

*  Such 
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*  Such  an  appendage,  no  doubt,  was  Caifter  to  GarUnonuipj 
its  fituatlon  correfponding  with  ihe  ufual  praftice  of  the  Romans 
inconfirufling  their  Caftra  ^Efliva,  apd  its  name  confirming  it  to 
have  been  a  ftation  not  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  a  parti- 
cular appellation.  The  Romans,  fond  of  their  own  national 
cuftotns,  imported  many  of  them  into  their  provinces  ;  hence 
the  villas  of  It^ly  were  imitated  by  the  fummer-camps  of  Bri- 
uiiii  But  in  this  cafe  pleafure  feems  to  ha^ve  been  but  a  fecon— 
dary  objetl  ;  convenience  and  fecurity  were  firll  confijlted. 
Had  the  Romans  pitched  tiiis  camp  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver as  their  larger,  it  would  have  anfwered  no  one  of  thefe  *pur- 
pofes  ;  but  on  the  oppofite  fliore  ?t  effedually  fccured  them  an 
agreeable  retreat  from  the  warmer  fjtuation  of  the  fouthern 
bank,  formed  an  additional  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  was  highly  afeful  for  excurfions  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country. 

*  No  fifviation  could  have  been  more  convenient  for  thefe 
views  than  Caiftsr.  Placed  upon  an  eminence,  within  fight  of 
the  larger  ftation,  the  troops  io  the  one,  upon  the  feall  emer- 
gency, conld  give  the  neccffary  notice  tq  the  foldiers  of  the  other, 
by  agreed  (ign*ls. 

*  Round  our  now  well-cultivated  fields,  then  cold,  bleak, 
and  woofjy,  the  Romans  diverted  thcmfelves  with  the  pleafures 
of  the  chafe :  and  crofs  our  now  green  and  fertile  meadows, 
they  navigated  their  vcflels,  and  caught  their  fi(h. — Pleafure, 
ever  fobordiftatc  to  utility,  united  upon  equal  terms  for  their 
defence  and  amufement.  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  Gsrianonnm, 
with  fuch  a  fummer-camp  as  Caifler,  they  could  hardly  regret 
the  delights  of  Italy.' 

Mr.  Ivea  has  iirullrated  his  fubjeft  with  fcveral  plates  and 
added  a  (hort  account  of  the  modern  Aate  of  the  place,  'i'hat 
he  has  not  given  us  a  lift  of  the  reftors  of  the  pariflv,  as  it  feems 
he  intended,  is  an  omifiioQ  for  which,  we  prefumc,  our  readers 
vyill  join  us  io  excufiug  him. 

48.  A  Trtati/t  OH  Matrimony  ;  ^r,  an  AJiftft  to  both  Sexet,  of  all 
Jgti.     ify  W.  TapUn.     8x//>.   \s.b4.    Davies-, 

This  writer  endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  caufes,  and  expofe 
the  folly  of  domcftic  quarrels  between  hu/bands  and  wives.  He 
points  out  their  refpeftive  duties,  and  the  qualificatioos  necef- 
fary  to  enfurc  a  life  of  connubial  happinefs.  He  makes  focae  re- 
marks on  the  abfurd  partiality  of  parents  towards  their  children, 
and  exhibits  a  i'pecimen  of  a  literary  correfpondence,  carried  on 
by  people,  who  value  ihemfelves  on  their  gentility  and  polite- 
nefs. 

Mr.  Taplin  is  a  writer,  who  fkims  over  his  fubjeiSl  with  great 
volatility,  and  occafionally  t.Vow>  <^u(  (omc  fmart'  obferv- 
ationt.  * 

,  /^g,  A  Via. 
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49.  A  Vindication  of  the  Forceps  defcrihtd  and  recommended  hy  Dr* 
Leake ;  in  nuhich  the  injudicious  and  illiberal  Remarks  on  thut 
SuhjeSi,  figned  Thomas  Denham,  are  examined  and  refuted^  By 
alaiePupilo/Dr.Lzzkt's.     ^lo.   is.     Hinton. 

The  improvement  made  by  Dr.  Leake  on  the  Forceps,  Is  evi- 
dently fo  advantageous  in  obfteirical  pra6Hce,  that  we  are  fur- 
prifed  to  find  its  utility  now  called  in  queftion.  The  objeftions 
againft  it,  however,  are  fufiicienily  refuted  in  this  Vindi- 
cation. 

50.  T&t   Sentimental  Exhibition ;  or  Portraits  and  Sketches  of  the 

Times.     %VD.     zs.    6d.     Lowndes. 

Dulce  ejl  dejipire  in  loco,  would  have  been  no  improper  motto 
for  this  fatyrical  Exhibition  of  modern  manners,  this  farrago  of 
dcfcripiions  and  remarks,  fome  humorous,  and  fome  (faving 
the  author's  refentment)  but  one  degree  remote  from  nonfenfe. 
Several  of  the  fedions  are,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  very  grave, 
confifting  of  lefTons  for  good  behaviour  in  fo  fober  a  flyle,  that 
we  are  apprehenfive  it  was  owing  to  their  fopoiific  power,  that 
we  fell  afleep  during  theperufal  of  them. 

We  are  informed,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  work, 
that  this  is  only  a  fpecimen  of  a  much  larger  colleflion,  which, 
jf  the  public  favour  Ihould  give  encouragement,  may  hereafter 
make  its  appearance. 1  As  the  author  has  a  good  knack  at  tell- 
ing a  ftory,  we  fhould  have  no  objeftion  to  his  making  more 
Exhibitions  ;  but  his  bookfeller  may  probably  be  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  and  his  advice,  ought  to  have  its  proper  weight. 

51.  The  Necejpty  of  limiting  the  Poixer  of  the  PraSiitioners  in  the 
feveral  Courts  of  Jufiice  ;  and  if  making  effeiiual  the  Law  for 
Taxing  the  Bills  of  Attorneys  and  So/icitcrs  :  In  a  Letter  to  Alex- 
ander  Weddcrburn,  Ef<i.  bit  Majeflfs  Solicitor-General,  a  to. 
td.    Bew. 

The  enormous  abufes  committed  by  the  inferior  praflitlon- 
ers  in  the  law,  have  long  been  the  fubjefl  of  Complaint,  and 
certainly  merit  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  the  It-giflature. 
The  great  obftrudion  to  the  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  is  al- 
Icdged  to  be  the  official  connexion  of  the  more  refpedable 
lawyers  with  thofe  who  are  the  delinquents.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  gentlemen  of  liberal  principles  will  no  longer 
give  their  countenance  to  abufes,  which  have  the  moft  perni- 
cious efFefts  on  the  community  ;  and  that  they  will  unite  their 
intereft  towards  reftraining  the  illegal  praftices  of  the  peity- 
foggers  in  the  profefiion,  whp  are  every  day  committing  the 
moit  atrocious  a£ls  of  injuftice.  to  ihedifgrace  of  Britifh  liberty, 
»nd  even  of  human  nature. 
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CRITICAL   REVIEW. 

For  the  Month   of  Decemkr^   i774- 

Articli  I. 

PhiU/ophical  TranfaSiens,  giving  fame  Account  of  the  preftnl  Uh~ 
dtriakingi,  Studiti^  and  Lahours  of  the  Ingenious,  in  many  confi- 
derable  Parti  of  tb*  IVcrld.  Vol.  1X1^.  Part  11.  for  tb*  Year 
1774.     ^to.     -js.td.  ftvitd.     L.Davis. 

T^HIS  Part  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  commences 
^  with  Number  Thirty-four  of  the  Sixty- fourth  vohime, 
which  contains  Aftronomical  Obfervations  made  at  Chiflchurft, 
in  Kent,  in  the  year  1773,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Wollafton.  Num- 
ber XXXV.  is  an  account  of  a  woman  accidentally  buret  to 
death  at  Coventry,  by  Mr.  Wilir.cr,  furgeon  in  that  place. 
The  circumftance  remarkable  ifi  this  narrative  is,  that  though 
the  woman  was  almoft  totally  confumed  by  fire  in  her  bed- 
room, yet  the  furniture  futFercd  very  little  damage  ;  to  ac- 
count tor  which,  Mr.  Wilmer  very  juftly  fiippofes,  tliat  her 
folids  and  flLiids  were  rendered  inflammable,  by  the  immense 
quantity   of  fpirituous  liquors   fhe  was   accurtomed  to  drinic. 

Number  XXXVI.  prefents  us  with  Experiments  on  Ariim.ll 
Fluids  in  the  exhaufted  receiver,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Litchfteld, 
As  thefe  experiments  are  ingenious,  and  tend  to  the  inipiovev- 
ment  of  medical  praflice,  we  ihall  lay  them  eutire  before  our 
readers. 

*  The  aiicient  opinion,  that  air  exifts  In  Tome  of  the  blood, 
veffels,  was  exploded  by  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation.  But 
many  of  our  modern  theorifts  feem  to  have  conceived,  that  an 
elaftic  vapour  of  fome  kind  exiils  in  the  bluod-vefiels,  as  they 
have  afcribed  the  lunar  and  equinodial  difeafcs  to  the  varia- 
tions of  armofpheric  preffure. 
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*  This  opinion  feems  to'  have  arifen  from  obfcrving,  that  the 
fkin  riles,  and  that  the  veflels  are  diftendcd,  even  to  burfting, 
vinder  a. cupping  glafs ;  when  tlie  prefiiire  of  the  atmofphere  i» 
Taken  off  trom  one  part,  and  continues  to  a£l  on  all  the  re- 
maining furface  of  the  body  :  and  would  indeed,  at  firft  frghr, 
appear  to  be  demonftrated  by  the  following  experrments. 

*  Ab'jut  four  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  attendants,  and  immediately  put  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump  ;  and,  as  the  air  was  exhaufting,  the  blood 
began  to  fwell,  and  to  rife  in  bubbles,  till  it  occupied  above 
ten  times  its  original  f'pace. 

*  As  falfe  reafoning  is,  irt  no  fcicrrce,  of  more  dangerous 
confcquence  than  in  that  of  medicine,  I  perfuaded  niyrelf 
the  removal  of  this  error  might  be  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society. 

*  In  Aprl  1772,  Mr.  Young,  an  ingeniv^us  furgeon  at  ShifF- 
nall  in  Shropfliire,  and  Mr.  Waltiie,  who  gives  very  accurate 
leflurcs  in  natural  philolbpby,  made^  at  my  rsqueft,  the  fol- 
lowing experiments. 

1.  A  part  of  the  jugular  vein  of  of  a  fl>eep,  with  the  blood 
in  ir,  was  included  between  two  ftritt  ligatures,  during  the 
animal's  being  alive,  and  being  cut  out  with  the  ligatures, 
was  immediately  put  into  a  glafs  of  warm  water,  and  placed 
an  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  :  it  funk  to  the  bot  om  of  the 
water,  and  would  not  rife  when  the  air  was  diligently  exhauft- 
cd.  It  was  then  wiped  dry,  and  laid  on  the  bra's  floor  of  the 
receiver,  and  the  air  again  exhaufted,  but  there  was  not  the 
Icaft  vifible  expanfion  of  the  vein,  or  its  contents, 

•  2.  A  ligature  was  put  round  the  neck  of  the  gall- bladder 
of  the  fame  animal,  as  foon  as  it  was  flaughtered  \  the  gall- 
bladder, with  the  bile  in  it,  was  firft  put  into  water,  in  which 
it  funk,  and  was  placed  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  the  air- 
pun>p  ;  and  was  afterwards  wiped  dry,  and  laid  on  the  bra fs 
plate  at  its  bottom,  as  in  the  former  experiment ;  but  in  nei- 
ther cafe,  on  the  greateft  degree  of  exhaullion,  did  it  ftieW  • 
the  leaft  alteration  of  its  bulk. 

*  3.  The  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  fame  animal  was 
well  fecured  with  a  ligature,  and  contained  about  two  or  three 
ounces  of  tiuid.  The  bladder  funk  immediately  on  being  put 
into  warm  water  ;  but,  upon  exhaufling  the  receiver,  many 
filvcr-like  globules  appeared  upon  the  furfjce  of  it;  and  it 
foon  fhewed  manifeit  figns  of  expanfion,  and  rofe  to  the  top 
of  the  veffel.  The  fame  experiment  was  tried  with  it  wiped 
dry,  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  receiver,  and  the  refult  was, 
that  its  expanfion  and  contradion  were  very  perceptible  to  the 
eye, 
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*  In  January  1773,  by  the  affiflance  of  Mr.  Webfter,  an 
ingenious  furgeon  from  Montro/e,  the  above  experiments  were 
repeated  in  the  noanner  following. 

*  A  part  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  of  a  large  fwine,  which 
was  killed  by  fome  ftrokes  on  his  head  with  an  axe,  was  in- 
tercepted, when  full  of  blood,  between  two  ligatures.  The 
part  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  held,  by  con- 
jeAare,  near  an  ounce  of  blood ;  this  was  immerfed  in  warm 
water,  as  foon  as  it  was  cut  out  of  the  warm  body,  and  im« 
mediately  put  into  the  receiver  of  an  air>]'ump.  The  air  was 
well  exhaufted,  and  again  let  into  the  recei»er  repeatedly, 
without  any  appearance  of  enlargement  of  the  vein  ;  wliicU 
mi)/l  have  been  cafily  perceivable  by  itg  afcending  in  the  warm 
water. 

*  The  fanw  experiment  was  tried  on  the  urinary  bladder^ 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  the  urethra  being  tied  with  a  ligature, 
whilft  it  waiftill  in  the  body. 

*  Th«  gall-bladder  rofe  in  the  warm  water,  though  the  bile- 
diift  was  tied  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  had 
air  bubbles  appearing  on  its  fides,  like  globules  of  qnickiiivcr, 
at  happened  to  the  urinary  bladder  in  the  expciimenis  at  Shitf* 
nal ;  which,  in  both  cales,  we  afcribed  to  fome  portion  of  cel- 
lular membrane  adhering  to  the  bladders,  into  the  cells  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  cutting  them  out,  fome  air  infinuated 
itfelf. 

*  In  thefe  experiments  the  water,  in  which  the  animal  parrs 
were  immerfed,  wa«  warmed  to  about  an  hundied  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  fcale,  l:il  a  greater  degree  of  heat  in  tlic  water 
night  have  raifed  an  elalHc  vapour  from  thefe  fluids  whkh 
did  not  naturally  exift  in  the  living  animal;  anil  all  the  parts 
were  well  cleared  h-om  the  cellular  membrane*  and  fit;  as  It 
was  imagined  the  atmofpheric  air  might  intrude  iifelt  into  ihs 
cellular  membrane,  as  is  feen  in  tearing  off  :h?  Ikins  of  ani- 
mals recently  killed,  and  which  dill  indeed  dif^ppuinr  two  of 
the  above  experiments,  as  was  manifet)  trom  tlic  filvery  globules, 
which  appeared  M\ior\  the  furfacet  of  tiie  bladders. 

'  From  the  fads  efiablilhed  by  thefe  experiments,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclufion^;. 

*  I.  That  [o  great  a  change  is  produced  in  the  blood,  by 
its  receiving,  in  its  paflage  from  the  arm  of  the  patient  to  tha 
bafon,  a  great  admixture  of  atmofphfric  air,  that  the  experi- 
ments afterwanis  made  on  its  fenfible  or  chemical  properties 
are  rendered  very  uncertain  and  erroneous ;  fince  the  fluid  co-  ' 
lour  of  tb^  blood,  its  proi-erty  of  coagulation,  and  perhaps  of 
putrefa£iion,  may  depend  on  this  ,aU;it:iious  admixture  of  at* 
uiofphcric  air:  and,  at  the  fjme  time,  we   fee  why  fo  much 
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lefs  froth  is  produced  in  the  operation  of  cupping,  than  front 
blood  placed  in  the  exhaurted  receiver  of  an  air  puinp  ;  though 
perhaps  as  great  a  degree  of  vacuum  is   made  in   one  cafe  as 
in  the  other. 

"  2.  It  is  probable,  from  tbcfe  fads,  that  animal  bodie* 
can  bear  much  greater  variations  of  the  preiVure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  than  the  natiiral  ones,  witlwivt  any  degree  of  incon- 
venience. Some  who  have  afcended  high  mountains  are  faid 
to  have  been  feized  with  a  fpitting  of  blood  ;  but  as  this  never 
happens  to  animals,  they  are  put  into  the  exhaufted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  where  the  diminution  of  prelTure  is  many 
times  greater  than  on  the  ftimmit  of  the  l-.igheft  mountains, 
i<t  is  probable  it  was' an  accidental  difeitfe,  or  was  owing  to 
fome  violent  exertions  in  afcending.  And  in  the  curious  ac- 
count Dr.  Halley  gives  of  his  defcending  in  a  diving  bell  fo 
low,  as  to  have  the  weight  of  many  atmofpheres  over  him, 
no  other  complaint  is  recorded,  but  a  difagreeable  fenfation, 
*s  he  was  defcending,  like  fomething  burfting  in  his  ears,  and 
which  recurred  at  about  the  fame  depth  of  water  in  his  afcent. 

'  From  the  above  obfervations  of  Dr.  Halley  on  the  fenfa- 
lion  in  his  ears,  when  be  dcfcended  and  afcended  in  the  div- 
ing bell,  I  was  led  to  imagine,  that  tl>e  air  coittained  behind 
the  tympantim  in  the  veftibulum,  coeiilea,  and  feinicircular 
canals  of  the  ear,  had  found  or  made  iifclf  a  way  into  the 
Eiiftachian  tubes,  or  into  the  external  ear,  by  fome  undifco- 
vered  paflage  ;  and  concluded,  that  a  fimilar  operation  might 
be  of  fervice  to  fome  deaf  people,  where  the  imrrediate  caufe 
of  their  deafnefs  might  be  owing  to  the  excefs  or  defed  of 
this  internal  air.  For  this  purpofe,  a  cupping  glafs,  which 
had  a  {yringe  to  exhauft  it,  was  put  over  the  ears  of  three 
different  people,  who  were  very  hard  of  hearing.  The  in- 
equality of  the  mammoid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  made 
It  necelfary  to  put  two  or  three  circles  of  wafli  leather  dipt  in 
oil  around  the  helix  of  the  ear.  On  working  the  airfyringe, 
the  externa)  ear  fivelled,  and  became  red  ;  and  at  leivgth  the 
patients  complained  of  pain  in  the  internal  ear,  and  the  air 
was  re-admitted.  One  of  thefe  three  patients  heard  confider- 
ably  better  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  received  per- 
manent advantage;  the  others  received  neither  benefit  nor  dif- 
fervice. 

•  If  this  fmall  degree  of  fuccefs  from  the  ufe  of  the  cup- 
ping-glafs,  as  fo  little  pain  or  trouble  attends  the  operation, 
vfliould  encourage  other  deaf  perfijns  to  make  ule  of  it,  it  may 
be  a  means  to  give  fome  light  into  the  intricate  difeafes  of  this 
organ,  the  ftrudurc  of  the  parts  of  which,  and  their  ufes  are 
yet  fo  little  undciftood.' 
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Tlie  fucceeding  article  is  an  account  of  a  Storm  cf  Light- 
tiing  obferved  on  the  firft  of  NJarch  1774,  near  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkfhire,  by  Mr.  Nicholibn,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
Wakefield.  The  next  is  an  Account  of  a  Woman  enjoying 
the  Ufc  of  her  light  Arm  after  the  Head  of  the  Os  Humeri 
was  cut  away,  by  Mr.  Bent,  Surgeon  at  Newcaftle.  Number 
XXXIX.  is  a  Continuatiot\  of  an  Experimrntal  Inquiry  con- 
■ceining  the  Nature  of  the  Mineral  Elaftic  Spirit,  or  Air,  con- 
tained in  the  Pouhon  Water,  and  other  Acidulas;  by  Dr. 
Brownrigg.  The  lubfcquent  article  contain*  Particulars  of  the 
Couiirry  of  Labradorc,  extrafled  from  the  Papers  of  Lieute- 
nant Roger  Curtis,  of  his  Majerty's  Sloop  the  Ottc-r,  with  a 
Plane  Chart  of  the  Coaft.  Number  XLI.  is  an  Account  cf 
fome  new  Experiments  in  Elc^lricity,  by  Mr.  Henley.  Thia 
article  contains,  1.  An  Enquiry  whether  Vapour  be  a  Con- 
duQor  of  Elcflricity.  2.  Some  Expciiments,  to  afceMain  the 
Direftion  of  the  Ele^ric  Matter  in  the  Difcharge  of  the  Ley- 
den-Bottle,  with  a  new  Analyfisof  the  Leyden  Bottle.  3.  Ex- 
periments on  the  lateral  Explofion,  in  the  Difcharge  of  the 
Leyden  Bottle,  4.  The  Defcription  and  Ufc  of  a  iiew  Prime 
Condudor.  5.  Mifcellaneous  Experiments.  6.  Experiments 
and  Obfervations  on  the  Elcflricity  cf  Fogs,  &c.  in  Purfuancc 
of  thofe  made  by  Thomas  Ronayne,  efq.  with  a  Plan  of  aa 
£le£lrical  Journal. 

The  next  Number  ii  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Macbtide,  to  John 
Walfh,  efq,  with  two  Letters  from  Mr.  Simon  to  Dr.  Mac- 
tride,  concerning  the  Revivcfcence  of  fome  Snails  prefurvcd  in 
Mr.  Simon's  Cabinet.  Article  XLIII.  is  the  Bill  ot  Mortality 
of  the  Town  of  Warrington,  for  the  Year  1773,  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Aikin.  The  fucceeding  Number  treats  of  the  Stilling  of 
Waves  by  Means  of  Oil.  Extrafled  from  fundry  Letters  be- 
tween Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Brownrigg,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Farifli. 
This  phenomenon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  a  practice  among 
the  feamen  of  his  time,  but  has  been  generally  confidered  as 
chimt-rical.  In  thefe  letters,  however,  the  faft  is  placed  be- 
yond difpute,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extradl. 

*  In  1757,  fays  Dr.  Franklin,  being  at  fea  in  a  fleet  of  96 
fail  bound  agaioft  Louifourg,  I  obferved  the  wakes  of  two  of 
the  (hips  to  be  remarkably  fmooth,  while  all  the  others  were 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  which  blfw  frcfti.  Being  puzzled  with 
the  difFeiii'g  appearance,  I  at  laft  pointed  it  out  to  our  cap- 
lain,  and  afked  him  the  meaning  of  it?  ••  The  cooks,  faya 
he,  have,  1  fuppofe,  been  juft  emptying  their  greafy  wattr 
through  the  fcuppers,  which  has  greafed  the.  fidtj  of  thofe 
Ihips  a  little;"  and  this  anfwer  he  gave  me  wiih  an  air  of 
(ome  little  contempt,  as   to  a  perfon  ignorani  of  what   eveiy 
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body  elfe  knew.  In  my  own  mind  I  at  firft  flighted  his  fotiH 
tion,  though  I  was  not  able  to  think  of  another.  But  recol- 
lefting  what  I  had  formerly  read  in  Pliny,  I  icfolvcd  to  make 
fome  experiment  of  the  e£Fed  of  oil  on  water,  when  I  fliould 
have  of)portunity. 

*  Afterwards  being  again  at  k-A  in  1762,  I  firft  obferve<J 
the  wonderful  quictucli  of  oil  on  agitated  water,  in  tlie  fwing- 
ing  glafs  lamp  I  made  to  hang  up  in  the  cahin,  as  defcribed  ia 
my  printed  papers^  p.  438  of  the  ftnirth  elision. — This  f  was 
continually  looking  at  and  confidering,  as  an  ap|)earance  to 
me  inexplicable.  An  old  /"ea  captain,  then  a  palfenger  with 
me,  thought  little  of  it,  fuppofing  it  an  cffed  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  oil  put  on  water  to  fmooth  it,  which  he  faid 
was  a  p:n£tice  of  the  Bermudiaiis  when  they  wonld  ftrike  fidi, 
which  they  could  not  fee,  if  the  furface  of  the  water  was  ruf- 
fled by  the  wind.  This  pradtice  I  had  never  before  heard  of, 
and  was  obliged  to  hiro  for  the  information  ;  though  I  thought 
him  mirtaken  as  to  the  famenefs  of  the  experiment,  the  ape- 
raiions  b^iag  different,  as  well  as  the  effcdh.  Jn  one  cafe, 
the  water  is  fmoolb  tJil  the  oil  ig  put  on,  and  then  beconies 
agit:5ted.  In  the  othtr  it  is  agitated  before  the  oil  is  applied, 
arvd  then  iecomes  fnioorh. — The  fame  gentleman  told  me,  hii 
had  heard:it  was  a  fu".a<3ice  wiib  the  fifliermen  of  Lifbon  when 
^bont  to  return  into  the  river,  (if  they  f^>w  before  them  tod 
great  a  furf  upon  the  bar,  which  they  apprehended  might  fi'I 
their  boats  in  pafiing)  to  empty  a  bottle  or  two  ot  oil  into  thfe 
Tea,  which  would  fopprefs  the  breakers,  and  allow  them  to 
pafs  fafely  :  a  confirmation  of  this  I  have  not  fince  had  an  op- 
ponunlty  of  obtaining.  But  difcourfing  of  it  with  anotheir 
ferfon,  who  hnd  often  been  in  the  Mediierrancan,  I  was  iti- 
formcd  that  the  divers  there,  who,  when  under  water  in  their 
bufmefs,  need  I'g^'t,  which  the  curling  of  the  fijrface  inter- 
rupts by  the  refraiTlions  of  fo  many  little  waves,  let  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil  now  and  then  out  of  their  mouths,  which  rif- 
jng  to  the  fnriace  fmooths  it,  and  permits  the  light  to  come 
down  to  them. — All  thefe  informations  I  at  limes  revolved  in 
uiy  aiiod,  and  wondered  to  find  no  mention  of  them  in  our 
books  of  experimental  pl)ilofophy. 

'  At  length  being  at  Clapham  where  there  is,  on  the  com- 
mon, a  large  pond,  which  I  obferved  to  be  one  day  very 
rough  with  the  wind,  I  fetched  out  a  cruet  of  oil,  and  dropt 
9  little  of  it  on  the  water,  I  faw  it  fpread  itfclf  with  furpriling 
f^wiftocTs  upon  the  furface;  but  the  efFeft  of  fmoothing  the 
waves  was  not  produced;  for  1  had  applied  at  firft  on  the  lee- 
waid.  fide  of  the  pond,  wher£  the  waves  were  largeft,  and  the 
witid  drove  my  oil  back  upon  the  ftiore.     I  then  went  to  the 
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windward  Hde,  where  they  began  to  foro) ;  and  tfere  the  oif, 
though  not  more  than  3  tea  fpoonful,  produced  an  inftant  calm 
over  a  fpace  feveral  yards  Hjuare,  which  fpread  amazingly,  and 
extended  itielt  gradually  till  it  reached  dic-Iee  fids,  making  all 
that  quarter  of  the  pond,  perhaps  half  an  acre,  as  hnooth  as 
a  looking-glafs. 

*  After  this,  I  contrived  to  take  with  me,  whenever  I  went 
into  the  country,  a  little  oil  in  the  upper  hollow  jjoint  of  my 
bamboo  cane,  with  which  I  might  repeat  the  experiment  as 
opportunity   Ihouid   offer;    and  I  louiid  it  confbmly  to  fuc- 

*■  In  thcfe  experiments,  one  circumftance  ftruck  me  with 
particular  furprize.  This  was  the  fuddeo,  wide, "and  forcible 
fpreading  of  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  face  of  the  water,  which  I 
<Io  not  know  that  any  body  has  hitherto  confidefed.  If  a  drop 
•of  oi!  is  put  on  a  |)olifhcd  marble  table,  or  orr  a  looking  glaft 
that  lies  horizontally  ;  the  drtjp  remain*  in  its  place,  fpreading 
very  little.  But  when  put  on  water  it  fpreads  inftantly  many 
feet  roimd,  becoming  ^o  thin  as  to  produce  the  priftnatlc  co- 
lours, for  a  oonflderable  fpace,  and  beyond  t^em  fo  much 
thinner  as  to  be  invifiMe,  except  in  its  effefl  of  fmoothing  the 
waves  at  a  much  greater  diftance.  It  feems  as  if  a  mutual 
repulfion  between  its  particles  took  place  as  fbon  as  it  touched 
the  water,  and  a  repulHun  fo  ftrong  as  to  ad  on  other  bodiec 
fwimming  on  the  furface,  as  f^raws,  leaves,  chips,  Ac.  forc- 
ing them  to  recede  every  way  from  the  drop,  as  from  a  center, 
leaving  a  large  clear  (pace.  The  quantify  of  this  force,  and 
the  dirtance  to  which  it  will  operate,  1  havcWt  yet  afcertain- 
ed  ;  but  I  think  it  a  curious  enquiry,  arid  f  T^ilh  to  under- 
ftand  whence  it  arifes.* 

The  following  Number  contams  the  Tranflattorr  <)f  a  Lettcf 
from  M.  de  Srehlin,  Counfellor  of  State  to  her  Imperial  Majefty 
ofRuflia,  to  Dr.  Maty,  with  a  Specimen  of  native  Iron.  This 
iron  may  be  bent  and  hammered  wheh  cold,  and,  when  mo- 
derately heated,  may  be  fhaped  \x\\(S  nails  and  other  tools ;  but 
in  a  violent  heat,  and  efpecially  if  iri  brdcr  to  feparate  it  frotn 
the  fparry  particles  it  is  thrown  info  fnelting  ovfens,  it  becomes 
brittle,  granulated,  and  will  not  join  again'iii  thd  forge,  Tht 
exiflcnce  of  native  iron  has  hitherto  been  queitioned  by 
naturalifts ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  from  every  cir- 
cumftance,  iliat  the  fpecimen  here  mentioned  is  of  this  kind. 
Number  XLVI.  is  an  Account  of  Torpedors  found  on  the  Coall 
*nf  England  ;  in  a  Letter  from  John  Walfh,.  Efq.  to  ThpmaR 
Pennant,  Efq.  We  are  afterwards  prefcnterf  with  ^  Defcrip- 
tion  of  a  double  Uterus  and  Vagina,  by  Dr.  l^urcell,  Profeffor 
«f  Anatotpy  in  the  College  of  DubHn  i  and  faftly,  with  a  Let- 
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ter  from  Dr.  Brownrigg,  relating  to  Ibme  naiive  falts,    which 
he  had  colledled,  and  ftiewn  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

II.  Anatomia  Uteri  humani  gravidi  Tabulis  illuftrata.     Auc- 
tore  Gulielmo  Hunter,  &c.     'ihe  Anatomy  of  the  Human  gra- 
*vid  Uterus  exhibited  in  Figures.     By  William    Hunter,  Phyji^ 
eian  Extraordinary  to  the  ^een,  &c.  &C.     Large  Fclio.   61.  ts. 
Cadell. 
'T^HOUGH  a  laudable  fpirit  of  enquiry  has  for  fifveral  ages 
-*■  .  adluated  the  medical  profelfion  in   tl>e   purfuit  of  anato- 
mical knowledge,  their  refearches  into  the  gravid  uterus  have 
hitherto  been  imperfeflly  profecuted.    To  inveftigate  theoeco- 
romy  of  nature  in  this  region  of  the  female  body,  it  was  not 
fufEcicnt  that   the  prejudice  againft  the  difliedlion  of  human 
fubjefts,  which   (o  long   retarded  the    advanceiDent    of  ana- 
tomy,   ftiould  be    extirpated   among   mankind  ;    an  obftruc- 
tion  which   no  zeal  for   fcience  could  remove,  continued    to 
fufpend   the  progrefs  of  obfervation  in  tracing   the  gradual 
courfe  of  pregnancy.     Opportunities  feldom   occurred  of  ^if- 
feding  the   bodies  of  women  in  the  various  periods  of  gcfta- 
tion,  and  where  accident  favoured  the  gratification  of  the  ana- 
tomift,  the   afljftance  of  one  of  the   imitative  arts   was  flill 
wanting  to  delineate  the  obje£l,  and   communicate   the   difco- 
vcries  to  the  public  with  precifion  and  accuracy.     Both   thefe 
circumftances  have  happily    united  in  the    execution    of  the 
woik  before  us,  where  the  obfervations  have  been  made  by  an 
anatomift  of  the  firfl  diflindion,   who  has   fpared  no  expence 
in  having  them  faithfully,  and   we   may  add,  elegantly  deli* 
seated,  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  engravers.  . 

The  defign  of  publifliinc;  this  work  was  formed  upwards  of 
twenty  years  igo,  when  the  learned  author  had  an  opportunity 
of  difledling  a  female  iubjeft  in  an  advanceci  ftage  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  fubfcriptions  were  received  for  carrying  the  defign 
into  exerurion.  But  two  fucct/Tive  opportunities  of  the  fame 
kind  happening  /bon  after,  the  original  plan  has  been  fomuch 
enlarged,  as  to  furnifh  a  defcription,  the  '  moll  accurate 
that  has  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  public  on  the  fub- 
)eft  of  anatomy. — After  informing  our  readers  that  the  verbal 
defcriptions  are  recited  both  in  Latin  and  EngliHi,  in  a  diftintl 
column  in  each  page,  we  fliall  enumeiate  the  fubjefls  of  the 
feveral  plates.  '     ■ 

Plate  I.  reprefents  the  gravid  uterus,  as  it  appeared  when 
the  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  crucial  incifion,  and  the  four 
angles  of  the  containing  parts  turned  outwards ;  the  fubjedi 
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1)ung  on  its  back,  but  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  was 
fonfiderably  higher  than  the  reft.  II.  A  view  of  the  fame  ob- 
jeft  from  the  right  fide,  after  the  upper  abdominal  flap,  and 
the  containing  parts  of  the  right  hypochondrium  had  been 
removed,  tha;  the  whole  ma(s  of  the  abdominal  vifctra  might 
appear  in  its  natural  fituation,  the  fubje£l  lying  on  its  back. 

III.  A  view  from  the  left  fide  and  downwards,  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  ;  fo  prepared,  as  to  (hew  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  bowels,  with   the  diaphragm,  in   their   natural  fituation. 

IV.  A  fore  view  of  the  womb,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  pel- 
vis ;  the  olTa  pubis,  with  the  mufcles   and   integuments  which 
cover  them,  being  removed.     V.  The  firft  view  of  the  opened 
womb,     its  fubftance  is  cut  through  on   the  right   fide,  and 
turned  to  the  left;  by  which  means  part  of  the  decid  la   and 
of  the  placenta,  as  well  as  the   infide  of  that  portion  of  the 
womb,  are  expofed   in  the  injc£led   (late.     VI.  The  child  in 
the  womb.     VII.  A  fore- view  of  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  as 
It  appeared  when  the  child   was  taken  out,  and   the  invedinj; 
membranes  left  adhering.     VIll.  A  view   of  the  parts  which 
iay  immediately  behind  the  womb,  and  which  were  in  contaft 
w'lt^  ir.     IX.  A  full  (ide>view  of  the  pelvis  with   its  contents, 
and  adjacent  parts,  cut  down  through  the  middle  to  (hew  the 
turns  of  the  bones,  and  the  fituation  of  the  internal  parts. 
X.  A  view  of  the  outiidc  of  the  fore-part  of  the  womb,  as  it 
appeared  when  quite  dry  ;  exhibiting  a  fpecimen  of  the   ute- 
rine  veflcls,    at  the  part  where   the   placenta  adhered.     Xf. 
From  a  fecond  fubjefl,  viz.  a  woman  who  died  of  a  flooding 
in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.     It  reprefents  a  fore-vievy 
of  ilie   womb,  with  the  oQa  pubis    in    the  natural  fituation. 
%ll.  From  the  fame  fubje£t,  a  view  of  the  womb  and  vagina 
fully  opened  on  the   back  part  to  (hew   the  fituation  of  the 
child,  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  placenta  at   the  infide  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  under  the  child's  head,  and  detached 
from  the  womb ;  the  occafion  of  the  fatal  hemorrhage.    XIII. 
'From  a  third  fubjed  in   the  ninth   month   of  pregnancy.     A 
fore- view  of  the  womb  (with  the  vagina   and   vefica  urinaria) 
in  which  all  the  inclofing  parts  weie  cut  through,  and  turned 
up,  to  (liow  the  fituation  of  the  child,   with  its  head  upwards. 
XIV.  From  a   fourth  fubjeft,  at    nine  months.     This  (hews 
the  difpofirion  of  the  mufcular   fafciculi  on   the  infide  of  the 
womb,  in   three  diA'erent  views.     XV.  Five   figures,  from  a 
fifth  fubje£l  at  the  full  time,  to  explain   the   arterial  fyi^em  of 
the  pregnant  womb.     XVI.    From  a   fixth   fubjeft,  at  eight 
months.     A   full   view,  from  the   right  fide  of  the  womb,  fo 
injeQed  and  dilTefted,  as  to  (hew  the  approach,  and  firft  gene- 
ral branchings  of  the  uterine  velTels.    XVII;  From  the  fame 
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fobjeft.  A  direft  fore-view  of  the  womb,  after  the  outer  ftra* 
turn  of  its  fiibftance  had  been  difledled  off,  to  fhew  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  larger  uterine  vcflels  in  their  way  to  the  placenta. 
XVIII.  The  fundus,  or  upper  part  of  the  womb.  XIX.  A 
fore  view  of  the  womb.  Its  fubftance  is  cut  through,  and 
turned  up  over  the  fundus,  to  /hew  a  part  of  the  membranes, 
through  which  the.  child's  head  is  obfcurely  feen,  and  about 
half  of  the  placenta  ;  together  with  the  correfponding  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  womb,  and  the  veffels  pafling  between  the 
womb  and  the  placenta.  XX.  A  fore-view  of  the  womb, 
fully  opened,  to  ftiew  the  child  in  its  natural  fituation.  All 
around,  at  the  fundus,  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  womb  itfelf,  is  feen  cut  through.  XXI.  From 
a  feventh  fubjeQ,  at  feven  months.  The  womb  opened  by  a 
crucial  incifion,  and  the  four  corners  carefully  feparated,  and 
turned  afidc  from  fecundines,  fo  as  to  (hew  the  child,  and  wa- 
ters, through  the  enclofmg  membranes.  XXII.  The  fituation 
of  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  XXIII.  From  the  eighth  fub- 
jeft,  at  fix  months.  A  fore- view  of  the  womb,  whidi  was 
injecled  ;  the  anterior  part,  both  of  the  womb  and  of  the 
membranes,  having  been  cut  away,  and  the  liquor  aitinii 
taken  out  to  /hew  the  foetus,  with  a  part  of  the  placenta 
and  of  the  navel  /\ring.  XXIV.  Four  figures. ;  the  i.  repre- 
fcnting  the  placenta  adhering  to  the  fundus  and  back  part 
of  the  womb.  2.  A  feflion  of  half  the  placenta.  3.  The 
decidua,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  fame  womb,  with  the  con- 
voluted uterine  arteries,  which  are  difperfed  through  it.  4, 
The  fame  part  of  the  dccidua,  with  the  uterine  veins,  which 
"ran;>ify  through  it.  XXV.  From  a  ninth  fubjed,  in  the  fifth 
montti.  The  womb  fully  opened,  and  the  foetus  taken  out; 
to  fiiew  the  exaft  diinenfions  and  proportions  of  the  child  ;  and 
the  ft3te  of  the  cervix  uteri  at  this  period  of  geftation.  XXVf. 
From  the  tenth  fubjeft,  in  the  fifth  month,  /hewing  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  retroverted  womb.  XXVII.  Two  figures, 
from  the  eleventh  fubjeft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month. 
XXVIII.  The  womb  turned  upfide  down  ;  that  the  weight  of 
its  contents  might  carry  them  towards  the  fundus,  to  /hew  the 
border  of  the  placenta,  where  the  decidua  is  refleded  from  the 
infide  of  the  womb,  to  the  outfide  of  the  chorion,  at  which 
laft  place  it  makes  the  decidua  reflexa.  XXIX.  Three  figures 
from  the  fame  fubjed,  and  two  fupplemental  ;  fig.  1.  repre- 
I'enting  the  ovum  taken  out  of  the  womb,  fliewing  the  exter- 
nal furface  of  the  placenta,  and  the  ragged  edge  all  round, 
where  the  decidua  reflexa  was  torn  through.  2.  The  internal 
furface  of  a  portion  of  the  decidua,  confiderably  magnified,  to 
fticw  its  peculiar  cribriform  or  lace-like  appearance.     3.  Tl)e 
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ovarium  and  corpus  hiteum  cut  through.  4.  A  portion  of  tl)€ 
/Jccidua,  from  a  common  delivery  at  nine  months  ;  its  veirds 
^Ued  with  red  blood.  XXX.  From  the  twelfth  fubjetl  in  the 
/ourth  month.  The  ipjeded  womb,  opened  on  its  fore-part, 
to  give  a  full  view  of  the  external  furface  of  the  placenta, 
writh  the  vcflels  pafling  into  it  'Vom  the  womb  ;  (hewing  like- 
wife  the  ftate  of  the  cervix  uteri  eKtcrnaHy,  and  its  relation  to 
the  bladder  and  urethra  XXXI  'Ihiee  figures  from  the 
fame  fubjett ;  i.  a  back- view  of  the  womb,  fo  opened  as  to 
expofe  the  outer  furface  of  the  dccidua,  and  to  Oicw  the  fiate 
ol  the  neck  of  the  wrmb.  t.  The  fame  objeft,  after  the  io- 
veited  portion  of  the  womb  bad  been  cut  oft",  and  the  dccidua 
removed,  to  flicw  the  foetus  ii«  the  liquor  amnii,  through  the 
traiifparent  membranes.  The  corpus  luteum,  in  the  left  ovary, 
cut  through,  to  (hew  its  cavity  at  this  period.  XXXII-  Two 
figures,  from  the  thirteenth  lubjefl,  at  full  three  months  ;  1. 
a  fore-view  of  the  w&mb  opened,  to  (hew  the  child,  and  the 
(late  of  the  cervix  uteri,  t.  A  longitudinal  feclion  of  the 
womb,  placenta,  and  membranes ;  wifh  fhe  child  near  it,  but 
flitl  attached  by  the  navel  firing.  XXXHI.  Six  figures  of 
three  different  abortions;  i.  an  abortion  of  abodt  nine 
weeks,  feen  on  that  Me  which  is  membraneous.  The  decidiia 
is  torn,  and  turned  fomewhat  afide  lo  (hew  the  fmooth  and 
opake  decidua  reHexa.  a.  A  vertical  fcflion  of  the  fame.  3. 
An  abortion  of  about  eight  we.ks.  A  fmail  ftrap  of  the  de- 
cidua is  cut  out,  and  turned  up,  to  fliew  the  cavity  between 
it  and  the  other  membranes.  4.  The  lame,  when  the  decidua 
had  been  opened  by  a  crucial  incifion,  and  the  four  angles 
had  been  turned  off,  and  then  a  round  piece  of  the  dccidua 
reflexa  dilTeiled  off,  and  turned  to  one  fide,  to  (hew  the  loofe 
vclfels  on  the  outfide  of  the  chorion.  5.  An  abortion  of  the 
fame  age,  confifting  of  the  chorion  only,  with  its  vefTels  and 
contents  ;  that  is,  without  the  decidua,  or  uterine  part  of  the 
fecundines.  6.  The  fame  opened  ;  the  membranes,  which 
were  at  the  fore- part,  being  cut  from  the  placenta  and  turn- 
ed up,  the  embryo  is  diflinflly  feen.  XXXIV.  Nine  figures  ; 
I.  Conception,  viz.  the  chorion  with  all  its  contents,  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  about  five  weeks.  2.  The  fame  conception,  pre- 
pared by  cutting  away  a  confiderable  part  of  the  chorion, 
and  turning  afidc  the  amnion  with  the  endoftd  foetus,  that 
the  parts  about  the  navel  might  be  feen.  3.  An  entire  con- 
ception, fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fourth  week.  4.  The  infide  of 
the  fame  object,  laid  open  by  a  vertical  feftion.  5.  A  complete 
conception,  of  about  three  weeks.  6.  The  fame  conception, 
after  a  confiderable  portion  of  its  fore-part  had  been  cut  out. 
7.  The  more  advanced  ftate  of  a  fuppofed   conception  in   the 
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■womb  ;  when  the  chorion,  covered  by  the  decidua  reflexa,  Is 
ftretched  a  great  way  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  decidua.'  8, 
and  9,  fliew,  that  the  projedion  of  the  chorion  into-  the  ca- 
vity of  the  decidua  is  lefs  in  proportion  as  the  conception  is 
younger. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objefted,  that  a  fmaller  number  of 
plates  than  are  here  publifhed,  might  have  been  fufficient  to 
exhibit  the  various  appearances  of  the  gravid  uterus  in  the 
different  periods  of  geltation.  In  anfwer  to  fuch  an  objeftion, 
however,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  Dr  Hunter  could  not  fore- 
ice  the  opportunities  lie  was  to  have,  of  making  the  numerous 
obfervations  with  which  he  has  enriched  this  valuable  work. 
He  informs  us,  that  he  has  adlually  fupprefled  feveral  drawings 
which  had  been  made,  and  two  plates  which  had  been  en- 
graved,  that  the  work  might  not  be  overcharged  ;  a  facrifice 
fufficient,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  to  juftify  his  conduit,  but 
to  place  his  liberality  and  difintereftednefs  in  the  moft  advan- 
tageous point  of  view. — Upon  the  whole,  this  defcription  of 
the  gravid  uterus  is  one  of  the  greateft  produtEtions  in  ana- 
tomy. The  extraordinary  fplendor  of  the  work,  joined  to  the 
fidelity  of  reprefentation,  muft  fccure  it  univerfal  applaufe ; 
and  we  have  only  to  regret,  as  a  lofs  to  the  medical  world, 
that  it  cannot  be  afforded  at  a  cheaper  price. 
,      '  ' 

III,  An  Analyfi$  of  the  Roman  Ci'vil  La-TV,  compared  ixjith  the 
Laiut  of  England  :  being  the  Heads  of  a  Courfe  of  LeSturts^ 
pubhckly  reed  in  the  Uni'verfty  tf  Cambridge.  By  Samuel 
Hallifax,  LL.  D.     81/0.   y.  6d.    Cadell. 

'T^KE  Roman  Civil  Law,  as  digefted  in  the  Inftitutions  of 
"*■  Juftinian,  is  univerfally  regarded  as  the  moft  complete 
and  methodical  fyftem  of  legal  fcience  that  any  nation  can 
boaft.  Being  founded  upon  the  permanent  and  invariable 
principles  of  reafon,  it  will  remain  to  the  lateft  ages,  as  con- 
fpicuous  for  the  fpiiit  9f  equity  which  it  breathes,  as  ever  the 
Roman  fenate  was  for  juftice,  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of 
the  republic.  Contending  nations,  which  formerly  refifted  her 
arms,  now  voluntarily  fiibmir  their  claims  to  the  decifion  of 
her  laws,  and  her  authority  is  yet  revered,  when  the  power 
which  once  enforced  it  is  no  more.  We  receive  particular 
pleafure  in  feeing  a  profefTor  at  one  of  our  moft  eminent  uni- 
vcrfities  endeavour  to  render  the  inftitutions  of  Juftinian  an 
objedt  of  more  general  attention.  So  laudable  an  attempt  is 
highly  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  gives  us  reafon  to  hope 
that  it  will  be  produflive  of  the  moft  beneficial  confequences 
to  thofe  of  the  Britifli  youth  who  fliall  adopt  this  ufeful  and 

orna- 
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ornamental  j^art  of  education.  The  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
law  will  not  only  open  their  minds  to  clear  and  liberal  ideas 
of  juftice,  but  furnifli  them  at  the  fame  time  with  a  fyftem 
of  morality  and  found  policy,  on  the  princijiles  of  which  it  is 
founded. 

We  Ihall  lay  before  our  readers  a  part  of  the  author's  ob- 
fcrvaiions  on  the  advantage  which  will  accrue  from  this  fludy, 
to  the  fcholar,  as  likewife  to  the  divine  and  the  Hatefman,  tor 
with  refpedl  to  the  lawyer,  it  were  necdlcfs  to  infjft  on  its 
iniiity. 

*   I.   And  firft,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  the   Roman 
law  to  the  Scholar,  it  needs  but  few  words  to  ftiew,  that  a  fci- 
cnce  ^o  coiiveifanf  as  this  in  the  great  principles  of  juftice  and 
equity,  which  diltinguilhes  with   luch    care  the  boundaries   of 
right  and  wrong,  which    teaches  us  the  fcveral    relations   we 
liand  in  to  our   fellow-creatures  and   the  rules  by  which  our 
own  conduft  muft  be  regulated,  which  is  founded   in   human 
nature  and  applies  to  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  between 
nation  2nd  nation,  man  and  man  ;  muft   furcly   be  entitled  to 
one  of  the  higticft  places  in  our  efteem.      It    will   be  to  enter- 
tain a  very   mean   and  dilparaging   opinion  of  the   venerable' 
monuments  of  ancirnt  wiiVom  cniitained   in  the  body  of  the 
Roman  law,  to  regard  the  rules   there  laid  down  tor  the  dcri- 
fion  of  controverted  points,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture, as  the  maxims  of  mere  lavvyers  :  thofe  great   mafters  of 
legiflation  were  as  eminent  for  their  fkill   in  moral  as  in  legal 
knowledge,  and  the  fubiimeft  notions  both  in   philofophy  and 
religion  are  inculcated  in  their  writings.     Accordingly  we  find 
them    frequently    called,  amonj   their  other    titles,  Jurii  Dt- 
'vini  it  Humani ptriii ;   and  the  very  definition  of  jurifprudence, 
given    by  Ulpian,  like  that  <ii  Sapitntm  by  Cicero,  is  Dtvina- 
turn  atqut  lluin»narum  rtrum  xstitia.     This    affinity  between    the 
ftudy  of  law  and  philoJc'phy  has  imprclfed  i  remarkably  fcicn- 
tifical  cift  on  the  refporifes  of  the   Roman  f^ges  ;  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  thtir  tenets   and    principles  is  abtblutely 
ncccliary  in  order  to  underftand,  with  exadlnefs  and  tafte,  the 
allufions  to  Roman  cuftoms    and  manners,  which    abound  in 
the  claHical  Latin  authors,  whether   {>oets    or   hiftorians.     To 
which  muft  he  added,  what  will  ftiil  more  recommend  this  fci- 
ence   to   the  polite   fchobr,  the  purity  of    the   language,    in 
which   the  Fandeds  in    particular  are  compoftd  ;   which   arc 
held  to   be  fo  perfed   and  elegant  in   poitit  of  ftyle,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  might   be  retrieved  from   them,  were   all   other 
Latin  autliors  lolf.' — 

*  f .  It  may  perhaps  feem  firange  to  affert  the  utility  of  the 
Roman  law  to  the  Divine.    But  when  it  is  recoUeifled  that  fre- 
quent 
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quent  allufions  to  this  law,  in  the  inftances  of  Adoption,  th^ 
right  of  Citizenfhip,  Slavery,  &c.  occur  \\\  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  cTpecially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  when  it  is 
remembered  too  that  many  of  this  pfofedion  are  often  called 
to  prefide,  either  as  judges  or  funogates,  in  the  fpiritual 
courts;  and  vvhen  it  is  further  confideied,  how  great  a  pro- 
portion the  Civil  law  bears  in  compofuig  the  Ecclefiaftical  law 
of  England;  it  willappear,  that  a  competent  (kill  in  Roman 
jnrifprudence  is  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  character  of  a 
Divine  ;  as  it  qualifies  him  to  underftand  with  accuracy  the 
original  records  of  his  faith,  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
charafler  as  a  fpiiitual  judge,  and  to  defend  and  fecurc  the 
pofleffion  of  his  legal  dues. 

*  3.  Nor  will  this  ftudy  be  lefs  ferviceable  to  the  Statefman 
than  to  the  Divine.  It  is  imjwflible  that  foreign  nations 
Ihould  carry  on  their  tranfadlions  'with  each  other,  without 
having  reirourfe  to  fome  couimon  Aandard,  by  wliich  to  regu- 
late their  difputes  ;  and  this  common  ftandard,  by  the  con- 
lent  of  all,  is  the  Roman  Civil  law  :  in  which  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  ambalfadors,  the  interpretaiion  of  leagues  and 
treaties,  the  incidents  of  war  and  peace,  are  difcufled  with  a 
care  and  precifion,  in  vain  to  be  foiipht  for  in  the  inftitutions 
of  other  kingdoms,  Thofe  gentlemen  therefore,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  birth  or  fortune,  have  the  honour  to  be  fcl^ded 
as  proper  perfons  to  perlbnate  their  fovercign  in  fortign 
courts,  would  furely  do  well  to  acquaint  themfelves  betimes 
with  this  great  medium  of  national  intercourfe;  that  they 
may  not  be  liable  to  beimpo.'ed  on  in  their  negotiations  with 
flatefmen  of  other  kingdoms,  but  be  qualified  at  the  fame 
time  to  do  honour  to  themfeUcs,  and  Icrvice  to  their  country.* 

The  author's  proftfTed  defign  in  the  comparilbn  of  the  Ro- 
man civil  law  with  the  laws  of  England,  is  to  poiiit  out  any 
remarkable  agreement  or  difagreement  between  tlie  two  fyf- 
tems,  as  often  as  either  of  thefe  hapj>en  to  occur  ;  to  fl»ew 
in  how  many  inftances  the  Englifh  law  is  built  upon  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  ;  and  laflly,  to  ttach  the  younger 
part  of  his  hearers  how  much  that  limited  authority,  dele- 
gated by  our  laws  to  the  firft  magiftraie  of  a  fiec  people,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  uncontroulable  power,  ufurped  and  ex- 
ercifed  by  a  lawkfs  defpot ;  from  whence  they  may  be  able  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  the  preeminence  and  fuperiority  of  our 
own  confiitution  to  that  of  imperial  Rome. 

We  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  chapter  of  the  AnalyCs, 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  plan. 

Of 
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*  0/  the   Natural   Mcdti    of  acquiring    Property.      Inil.   Lib.    II. 
Tir.  1.  ^  II.— 48.  Tit.  8. 

*  I.  The  Natural  Modes  of  acquiring  a  right  to  things  are 
three.     I.  Occupancy.     II.  Acccflion.     ill.  Tradition. 

*  2.  T,  Occupancy  is  the  taking  pofleflion  of  fuch  things 
as  had  been  poU'tUcd  by  no  one  before  called  Res  Nuliius, 

'  3.  Under  the  head  of  Occupancy  are  confidered,  1.  The 
right  of  property  in  Animals,  i.  Captures  in  War.  3. 
Things  Found. 

'  4.  The  right  of  property  in  Animals  is  different,  accord- 
ing to  their  ditferent  kinds.  Animals  are  of  tStree  forts,  /rz-^r, 
mumfuitie,  menjui/adtt  matmrtt. 

*•  5.  The  right  of  property  in  animals  ftrm  luuttra  may  be 
retrained  by  pofitiwe  laws.  Tbefc  rcftriftions  may  regard  1. 
The  Flace.     2.  The  Herlbns.     3.  The  Animals. 

*  6.  Occupancy  in  War  extends  both  to  the  goods  and  jier" 
fons  of  enemies.  Captives  taken  in  war,  recovering  their 
liberty,  were  reindated  in  their  ancient  rights,  by  the  fiAiou 
called  y«i  Pofilmirui, 

*  7.  Occupancy  in  Things  Found  relates,  i.  to  fuch  things  at 
never  had  an  owner :  as  precious  ftones,  gems,  &c.  found  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth  or  fca.  a.  To  things  which  ceafe  to 
have  an  owner  :  as  Treafure  Trove,  and  Derelids. 

'  8.  Treafure  Trove  is  treafure  hidden  in  the  earth  or  other 
fecret  place,  the  owner  being  unkoown. 

*  g.  Derelids  arc  things  wilfully  abandoned  by  the  owner, 
with  an  intension  to  leave  them  for  evct.  In  Enj^land,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  Derelid.  Of  Waifs  and  Elirayr  iu  the 
English  laws. 

*  lo.  Tilings  loft  by  negligence,  or  chance,  or  thrown  away 
upon  ncceflity,  are  not  Derelids.  The  law  of  England  con- 
cerning Wrecks,  and  the  goods  called  y>//rfai,  foijiun,  and  Ugam^ 
explained. 

*  1 1.  Real  projjerty,  by  the  law  of  England,  cannot  now  be 
acquired  by  the  (itie  of  Common  Occupaucy  ;  although  thut 
of  Special  OccupaiKy  Aill  fuhfifts :  bu:  this  does  out  extend 
lo  fuch  ellates  as  are  copyhold. 

*  iz.  II.  AcccHion  is  the  right  of  acquiring  the  increaie  or 
improvements  made  in  things  that  are  our  own:  And  is  t. 
Natural.      2.   Induftrial.     3.  Mixt. 

'13.  Natural  Accellions  are,  1.  The  brood  of  female  flaves 
and  cattle.  2.  River  increments,  or  alluvions.  3.  Lands 
acquired  by  the  force  of  a  river.  4.  Iflands  rifing  in  the  fea, 
or  in  a  public  river.      5.  Channels  deferred  by  a  river. 

'14.  The  Roman  laws  concerning  Natural  Acceflions  have 
been  generally  adopted   by  the  laws  of  England :  but  in  the 

cafe 
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cafe  of  an  ifland  rifiug  in  the  fea,  where  the  civil  law  gives  it 

lo  the  firft  occupant,  our  law  gives  it  to  the  king. 

'15.  Induftrial  Acceflions  are,  i.  Specification,  or  produc- 
ing a  new  form  from  another's  materials.  2.  Conjunflion, 
where  two  things  are  joined  together,  their  fubrtances  remain- 
ing diftindl  and  feparate.  3.  Confufion,  or  the  mixture  of 
liquids.  4.  Commixtion,  or  the  mixture  of  folids.  5.  Build- 
ing ;  (1.)  on  a  man's  own  ground,  with  another's  materials. 
(  2.)  on  another's  ground,  with  his  own  materials.  6.  Writ- 
ing.    7.  Painting. 

*  16.  Mixt  Accelfions  are  1.  Planting.  2.  Sowing.  3.  The 
fruits  gathered  and  confumed,  by  the  bond  fdt  poffelfor  of  an» 
other's  property. 

*  17.  The  doflrine  of  the  Roman  and  Englifli  laws  on  In- 
duftrial  and  Mixt  Acceflions ;  and  the  opinion  of  Grotius  oa 
thisfubje^t;  examined. 

*  18.  HI.  By  the  old  Roman  laws,  Alienation  of  things  Cor- 
poreal was  of  two  kinds.  1.  Mancipation.  2.  Tradition. 
The  former  relaied  to  fuch  things  as  were  called  Rt$  Mancipii 
the  latter  to  the  Res  Nee  Mancipi,  Juftinian  aboliflied  the  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  gave  to  Tradition,  or  fimple  delivery,  all  the  efFedls 
of  the  ancient  Mancipation. 

'  19.  No  Tradition  was  good,  unlefs  i.  preceded  by  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  or  conjlderaiion.  2.  made  by  one  who  had  the 
right  to  alienate.  It  might  happen  in  fome  cafes,  that  ths 
leal  owner  could  not  alienate  j  and  he,  who  was  not  the  owner, 
could. 

*  10.  Tradition  was  three-fold.  i.  True.  2.  Feigned} 
which  was  (1)  bre'vi  manu.  (2)  longd  manu.  (3 J  Symbo- 
lical. 

*  21.  Ways  of  Alienation  of  Real  Property,  in  England,  by 
Deed,  Feoffment  with  Liv«ry  of  Seizin,  Leafe  and  Releafc, 
Recoveries,  Fines  ;  explained.' 

This  Analyfis  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  fyllabus  of  Dr. 
Hallifax's  Courfe  of  Ledlures,  which  we  are  perfuaded  will  af- 
ford his  auditors  entertainment,  as  well  as  much  ufeful  iu- 
llru£tion. 


JV.  Infer iptiones  antique,  phraque  nondum  tditre  :  in  Afia  Minori 
y  Grscia,  prafertim  Athenis,  coileit^e.  Cum  Appmdice.  Ex- 
iripfit  tdiditque  Ricardus  Chandler,  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Magd.  Iff 
Soe.  Antiq.  Ssetut.     Fol.  ll,  51.   boards.     Dodlley. 

AS  this  publication  is  infcribed  to  the  Society  of  Dillettanti, 
•^*-  it  may  not  be  improper  jult  to  mention  the  origin  of  that 
refpe^able  affuciation. 

.      In 
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In  the  year  1734.  fome  gentlemen,  who  had  travelled 
Sn  Italy,  defirous  of  encouraging  at  home  a  tafte  for  thofe 
objefts,  which  had  highly  contributed  to  their  entertain- 
ment abroad,  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dilettanti  ;  and  agreed  upon  fiich  regulations,  as 
they  tliought  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  their  fcheme. 

In  the  year  1764,  upon  a  report  of  the  ftate  of  the  fociety's 
finances,  it  appeared,  that  they  were  pofleffed  of  a  confider- 
«ble  fum,  above  what  their  current  fcrvices  required.  Various 
fchemes  were  therefore  propofed  for  applying  part  of  this  mo- 
ney to  fome  purpofc,  which  might  promote  tafte,  and  do  ho- 
nour to  the  fociety.  After  fome  confideration  it  was  refolved, 
*  That  a  perfon,  or  perfons,  properly  qualified,  /hould  be 
fent,  with  fufficient  appointments,  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  to  colleft  informations,  relative  to  the  former  ftate  of 
thofe  countries  ;  and  particularly  to  procure  exafl  defcriptions 
of  the  ruins  of  fiich  moriuments  of  antiquity,  as  are  yet  to  be 
feen  in  thofe  parts.*  ' 

Three  ptrfons  were  ele£led  for  this  undertaking.  Mr. 
Chandler,  of  Magdalen-College,  Oxford,  editor  of  the  Mar- 
mora Oxonienfia  ;  Mr.  Revett,  who  had  given  a  fatisfa^ory 
proof  of  his  accuracy  and  diligence  in  meafuring  the  remains 
of  antiquity  at  Athens;  and  Mr.  Pars,  a  young  painter  of 
promifing  talents. 

They  embarked  on  the  9th  of  June,  1764,  in  the  Angli- 
cana,  captain  Stewart,  bound  for  Conftantinople,  and  landed 
at  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  zjth  of  Auguft.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  travels  they  vifited  the  Sigean  Promontory,  the  Ruins 
of  Troas,  the  Illancis  of  Tenedos  and  Scio ;  Smyrna,  Athens, 
Argos,  Corinth  ;  and,  in  ftiort,  a  great  number  of  the  moft 
remarkable  places  in   AHa  Minor  and  Greece. 

A  valuable  fpecimen  of  iSx\x  labours  was  prefented  to  tho 
public  in  the  year  1769,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Anti- 
quities ;  of  which  we  have  given  fome  account  in  our  Review 
for  February,  1770. 

That  work  chiefly  confifts  of  delineations  and  defcriptions 
of  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  "Di- 
dymxiis,  near  Miletus. 

The  publication,  which  we  have  now  before  us,  confifts  of 
about  Z50  infcriptions,  colie^ed  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  Afia  Minor. 

We  fliall  prefent  our  readers  with  N"  i.  as  the  original 
is  a  fpecimen  of  a  remarkable  mode  of  writing  among  the 
Greeks,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  E««-p9j!))/oj'*. 

•  Bare*^";***.  adv,  vertcado  &  flcitcndo  l"e,  more  bottm  arantiura  t 
ex  $ui,  ct  rfi9«  vert^. 

Vni      YVVVTII       rt..      .— <  T?    -   •  \lt*>  , 
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Mr.  Chandler  obfcr.vc?,  that  Potter,  ia  his  Antiquities  of 
Greece  f,  has  given ^.usaa  erroneous  rcprefentatioi)  of  tiie 
Ujrpotpii/'oi'.  *  The  BurpscjrtcToK,  Tays  that  Writer,  is,  as  Pau- 
fanias  explains  it',  when  the  fecond  line  is  turned  on  the  con- 
traiy  fide,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  former;  as  the  huf- 
baiidmcn  turn  their  oxen  in  ploughing,  in  this  manner. 

EK   AIOS   AP- 
.V0S3KUX 

Potter  refers  us  to  Paufanias ;  but  the  words  of  that  writer 
do  not  fuppoU  his  example,  with  refpeft  to  the  inverted  pofi- 
tion  of  rhe  letters  in  the  fecond  line.  Paufanias,  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  A^tpcrff ,  or  the  Kv-iiW).,  that  is,  the  cheji,  in  which 
Cypfeliis,  one  of  the  kings  of  Corinth,  was  concealed  by  his 
uiother,  exprcffes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  ; 

Urn  cT'  iTtt  TA  Ka^vAKt  i'atfcLyLix&\uv  eT«r/  ro/f  'Trhuotrt 
y^if/[ji.di(n  roii  ufX^'^'i  ytj'psty.ixiVA.     Kett  ret  (j.iv  gf  zv^^u 

x.a.Kii(nv  'EKKma-  ro  efe  fr/  roiovS'i-     A-jsto   t»  -srifst]®-  xit 

TiffcfTrlm  tf'l  tin  th  hetfVstKt  Kett  (lAA«f  70.  iTtffitfjL/Mtlat  iKif- 

Sylburgius  thus  conrtrues  and  explains  this  paflage.  *  In- 
fcriptioiies,  qua:  in  ari:a  vifunlur,  plerjcque  prifcis  exaratas  funt 
literis,  Earumque  Jitetarum  alia;  in  retfluin  tendunt ;  alias 
earundem  fi;^uras  Gtacoi  {^Tpo^HcTor  (a  bourn  arantium  convcr- 
llonc)  appellant :  id  elt  hujufmodi.  Poftquam  exaratus  efi: 
vcrfus  unus,  vcrfus  alter,  a  fine  pra:cedcntis,  ducitnr  ordine 
converfo,  prerinde  ut  fit  rn  diauli  (hoc  eft  iterati  ftadii)  cnrfu. 
Sunt  in  eadem  area  infciiptiones  aliis  etiam  conjeflu  difficilibus 
gyris  exaratx. — ^Significat  Paufanias,  in  pofteriore  infcriptio- 
num  penere,  dudus  elfe  tarn  intricatis  et  perpfexis  gyris,  ut 
hec  legi,  nee  intelligi  facile  queant.-  In  altero  autem  infcrip- 
tionis  genrre,  prioris  verfus  literas  ordine  Graecis,  Latinis,  et 
aliis  gentibus  ufiiato  exaratas  efle;  pofterioris  veio  literas  exa- 
ratas  efle  more  Hebraico :  id  eft,  ordine  retrograde,  a  dextia 
in  finiftram  dufto.  Ejus  ordinis  exemplum  proj)onere  lubeC 
in  fequenirbus  duobus  €x  arguniento  confiflis  verfibis : 

THN  TH/JiE   KF.APOT   AAPNAKA 
SON31  N'OHG  rOAI-f  rx  OT.' 
The  only  word  in  Paufanias,  which  could  lead   the  learned 
author  .of  the  Archa3ologia  Graeca  into   the   notion,  that  tlie 
■  letters  tv  t«  PB<7T?o^«J^av,  were  to   be  inverted,  is  sT/rfsjg/. 

f    Vol.    I.      p.    144; 

X  Paufanias,  I.  v.  p.  32c.  Edit.  Hanov.  1613;  Paufanias  flou- 
rifiied,  A,  C.  175. 

But 
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BtJt  this  word  feems  only  to  imply  what  Sylburgius  calls  '  the 
retrogade  order  of  the  leiters.'  Poflibly  the  inverfion  of 
the  letters  in  the  ferond  line  may  be  an  error  of  the  prefs. 
To  exemplify  the  ^arpo^nJ^cJ'  with  accuracy,  it  is  necefTary  to 
have  types  formed  on  purpofe,  in  a  rrwr//*/ pofitiou.  But  the 
printer,  not  having  any  of  that  fort  at  hand,  might  inijert  the 
line  in  queftion,  not  obferving,  that  Dr.  Potter  had,  as  if  by 
defign,  fixed  upon  a  word,  in  which  the  common  types  might 
have  been  turned  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

The  true  method  of  writing  x^a  tj  >3arpo?i»t/oi'  is  afcertalnecf 
by  the  Sigean  infcription,  which  Mr.  Revett  has  accurately 
delineated,  and  Mr.  Chandler  exhibited  in  this  publication. 
The  real  infcription  is  in  an  irregular  charafter,  which  can- 
not  be  properly  reprefented  without  an  engraving. 

If  we  reduce  the  letters  to  the  common  arrangement,  X\\\% 
infcripnon  will  ftand  as  follows.  The  tranflation  accompany- 
ing the  Greek  is  ChifliuU's,  correftcd  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

«  ^i  Kti  CroK-  [!'■''"   ""^  '' 

/,  Hvpocraterium 

I,     \  el  Colnm  ad 

•^  Prytaneum 

p,  _  dedit  js 

*  Siceis. 

tVfflV-  ° 

^AvoJ^iKH  iifit  T»  Phanodlci  Turn,  //// 

'Ep//oxpctT»<  Ti  ncflxo-  Hermocratis  Proco- 

vnsf'i'  K<tya  x.f:trnf<t  ncfii.     Et  ego  Cratercm 

KATiffTdTov  Ktti  )\^(j(.-  ct  Crattrii  bafin  et 

cv  if  TfujoLVitov  €-  Colum  ad  Prytaneum 

J^uKd.  ixv»fji.et  1.iyu-  dedi  memorise  ergo  Si- 

ivffi'  ittv  S'i  rt  TAfX'  £^'5.     Si  quid  veto  patiar 

a  fi.iKiS'cttvitv  ixi,  a  curate  me,  O 

^lymis'  KAi  [x  e-To-  Sigei.     Et  fecit  me 

i)7iv  0  Aifuroi  Kti  Aefopus  afque 

it«r«A(po/.  fratrcs. 

There  are  fevcral  circumflance"?  in  this  infcription,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  good  foundation  for  the  conjedures  of  antiqua- 
rians, and  by  which  its  a:ra  may  in  fome  meafure  be  deter- 
jnined.  We  believe  it  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  writing,  which  was  antiquated  above  2000  years  ago, 
and  was  engraved  on  marble  before  the  Greek  alpha"bet  was 
completed.     But  we  Hiall  poftpone  all  obfervations  upon  it,  as 
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the  learned  editor  promifes  to   treat  of  it  in  another  work  : 

probably  in  his  Travels,  which  are  advertifed  tor  publication. 

In  this  coUedlion  there  are  many  infcriptions,  which  are 
curious  and  valuable.  Some  of  them  contain  little  anecdotes, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elfewherc.  Others  record  the  names 
of  gods,  eminent  men,  people,  cities,  rnagiftmtcs,  offices, 
games,  ice.  which  may  illuftrate  fbme  points  of  geography, 
or  chronology,  or  fome  paflages  of  ancient  hiftory.  We  (hall 
mention  the  fubjefts  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable. 

N^  13.  Is  an  elegant  infcription,  confifting  of  twenty  he- 
roic verfes,  copied  from  a  gate  of  the  caftle  at  Smyrna. 

N°  33.  An  infcription  taken  from  the  theatre  at  Ephefns, 
which,  when  St.  Paul  was  at  there,  the  people  rufhed  into,  Ihout- 
ing,  •'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians!"     Ads  xix.  29. 

N"  36.  Contains  a  decree  of  the  Ephefians  in  honour  of 
Diana. 

N^.  42.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  ftiperftition,  which 
prevailed  at  Miletus,  under  the  the  Gnoflics. 

N^.  67.  An  anfwer  given  by  Jupiter  to  the  people  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  who  had  confulted  him  upon  an  emergency. 

Part II.  N^  3,  4,  5,  contain  an  account  of  the  treafures 
lodged  by  Pericles  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

N*' 6.  Records  a  viftory  in  the  games :  mentioned  alfo 
by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Andocides. 

N*^  II.  A  decree  in  honour  of  a  captain  under  Caflander, 
king  of  Macedonia. 

N''  iz.  In  honour  of  Spartacus,  king  of  Eofphorus. 
N°  14.  Though  fiiort,  contains  much  information,  relative 
'    to  M.  Agrippa,  confu)  about  the  year  before  Chrift  25. 
N'  26.  Contains  a  fragment  of  the  laws  of  Solon. 
N°  28.  Brought  by  the  author  from  Athens,  as  the  only 
fpecimen  of  the  method  of  writing,  mentioned   under  N°  i. 
ever  yet  imported  from  Turkey. 

N"  3  1.  Contains  names  of  Archons  of  Athens,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  Attic  Fafti. 

N°  55.  A  complete  copy  of  an  infcription  in  the  temple  of 
Thefcus,  on  which  the  famous  Corfini  has  beftowed  an  infinite 
deal  of  pains. 

N^  108,   109,   I  to,  illuftrate  the  hiflory  of  the  Pirasus. 
N^  111.  Infcriptions   found    in   a    cave   dedicated    to    the 
Nymphs  :  the  only  curiofity  of  the  kind  hitherto  difcovered. 

N^  »30.  Relates  to  the  famous  count  Diogenes,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius. 

N*^  48,   134,  135,    give  an   account  of  Theodore,    a   re- 
t   nowned  general  under  Theodofius. 

Appendix,  N*'  i.  contains  the  entire  hiftory  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Cafius,  near  Apamea  in  Syria. 
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The  infcriptions,  copied  from  the  bafes  of  flatues,  refer 
tnoflly  to  perfons  illuftrious  in  hiftory.  Some  fragments  in 
this  colleflion,  we  mull  confefs,  fecni  to  be  infignificant.  But 
every  piece  of  marble,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
every  in/triptiuncula  which  travellers  have  difcovered  on  claflic 
ground,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  edimation  of  the  learn- 
ed antiquarians,  and  received  with  eagernefs  and  enthunafm. 

Every  man.  indeed,  who  has  read  the  poets  and  hillorians 
of  Greece,  muft  contemplate  the  prefent  fituation  of  that 
country,  and  of  Afia  Minor,  with  the  dcepeft  concern ;  cities, 
once  flourin)ing  and  magnificent,  now  lying  in  ruins,  and 
even  thofe  ruins  demoliflied ;  fabrics  of  the  mod  exquifite  ar« 
chiteAure,  moulde<ing  into  dud;  Aately  pillars  broken  in 
pieces ;  Aatuis  dcfjced  and  mutilated  ;  and  other  works  of  the 
fined  marble  fcattered  up  and  down  in  confufion,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  dcdroyed  by  the  injuries  of  time,  the  madaefs 
0/  fuperdition,  or  the  dcj)redation  of   barbarians. 

The  learned  are  more  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  indudry  of 
our  ingenious  editor,  tlian  they  may  at  fird  apprehend. 
Xbere  are  inconceivable  diflicuities  attending  the  execution  of 
fuch  a  work  as  this.  The  traveller  mud  be  expofed  to  the  in> 
conveniences  of  long  juurnies,  many  tedious  and  fruitlefs  en- 
quiries, the  heat  of  a  fultry  climate,  the  imprrtinence,  the 
rudenef$,  and  ibmetimes  the  malignity  of  the  barbarous  inha* 
bitants  of  the  place.  The  obje£l  of  his  invedigatton  is  gene- 
rally half  buried  in  the  earth,  overwhelmed  with  rubbiih,  or 
fixed  in  (bme  building  of  later  date;  and  after  all,  perhaps 
broken,  defaced,  or  entirely  obliterated. 

I'his  publication,  we  will  venture  to  aflirm,  will  be  a  lad- 
ing monument  of  the  editor's  amazing  indudry,  accuracy, 
and  learning,  in  the  department  of  an  antiquarian. 


V.  The  Inter  eft  tf  the  Mttchantt  and  ManufaQuren  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  tbt  Prefent  Centtji  tvilh  the  Colonies,  flattd  and  ctnji" 
dtrtd.     8a;o.   u.     Cadell. 

A  T  a  time  when  a  difpute  fubfids  between  Great  Bri- 
^*-  tain  and  America,  nothing,  can  be  more  proper  than 
to  lay  before  the  public  an  impartial  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Brititb  legiflature  with  refpcfl  to  our  dominions  be- 
yond the  A'.lantic.  A  narrative  of  thib  kind  is  the  bed  cal- 
culated to  evince  how  far  the  parent  country  has  provided  for 
the  welfare  of  her  colonies,  and  in  what  degree  the  laiier  have 
conduced  themfelves  with  gratitude  and  dutiful  obedience. 
Ac  the  fird  fetilemeat  of  our  colonics,  an  exchange  of  com- 
E  e  3  modities. 
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modules,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ameriea,  became  the  ne- 
cefl'ary  foundation  of  their  future  intercourfe  ;  and  for  the 
niaintenance  of  this  commerce,  fo  advantageous  to  both 
countries,  we  find  the  Britifh  legiftature,  at  different  periods, 
facrificing  her  own  private  intercft.  We  fhall  prefent  our  rea- 
ders with  what  is  advanced  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  pamphlet 
now  befere  us. 

•  The  people  of  Eiigland  and  the  American  adventurers  be- 
ing fo  dtftrently  circumftanced,  it  required  no  great  fagacity 
to  difcovepthar,  as  there  were  many  commodities  which  Ame- 
rica cc'Uid  fu pply  on  better  terms  than  they  could  be  raifed  in 
England,  fo  muft  it  he  much  more  for  the  colonies  advantage 
to  take  others  from  England,  than  attempt  to  make  them 
themfelves.  The  Ameiican  lands  were  cheap,  covered  wiili, 
woods,  and  aboi-nded  with  naiive  commodities.  The  firil  at- 
tention of*the  fettler?  was  neceli'arily  engaged  in  cutting  down 
the  timber,  and  charing  the  i^round  for  culture:  for  before 
they  had  Aipplicd  therfllclves  with  provifiuiis,  and  had  hands 
to  fj)are  from  agriculture,  it  was  inipofliblc  they  could  fec' 
about  maniitafturing.  England,  therefore,  undertook  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  manufactures,  and  eiiher  purchafed  herlelf,  or 
tound  niarke's  for  the  timber  the  col  uiifls  cut  down  upon  iheir 
lands,  or  the  fifh  ihey  caught  upon  their  coafts.  Jt  was'  foon 
difcovered  that  the  tobacco  plant  wns  a  native  of,  and  flourifh- 
cd  in  Virginia.  It  had  been  alfo  planted  iu  England,  and  was 
found  to  delight  in  the  foil.  The  legiflature,  however,  wifely 
and  equitably  confidering  that  England  had  variety  of  pio- 
dui^s,  and  Virginia  had  no  other  to  buy  her  neceflaries  with, 
j^affed  an  adl  prohibiting  the  people  of  England  from  planting 
lobacco,  and  thereby  giving  the  monopoly  of  that  plant  to 
the  colonits.  As  the  inhabitants  increafed,  and  the  lands  be- 
came more  cul  ivated,  further  and  new  advantages  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  Am.erican  colonies.  All  foreign  markets, 
as-well  as  Great  Britain,  were  open  for  their  timber  aiid  prp- 
.viiions,  and  tlje  Briiifli  Wef}  Jndia  iflands  were  prohibited  from 
purchafing  thofe  commodities  from  any  other  than  them. 
And  fince  England  has  found  itfelf  in  danger  of  wanting  a 
fupply  of  timber,  and  it  has  been  judged  neceffary  to  confioe 
the  export  frcm  America  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  full 
and  ample  indenmity  has  been  given  to  the  colonies  for  the 
lo.'i  of  a  choice  of  markets  in  Europe,  by  very  large  bounties 
j)aid  out  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  American  timber.  And  as  a  further  encouragement 
and  reward  to  them  for  clearing  their  lands,  bounties  are  given 
upon  the  tar  and  pitch,  which  are  made  frorh  their  decayed 
and  ufclefs  trees ;  and  the  very  alhes  of  their  lops  and  branches, 

are 
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are  made  of  vaLue  by  the  late  bounty  on  American  pot-allies. 
The  foil  and  climate  of  the  Northern  colonics  having  been 
found  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp,  botinties 
equal  to  half  the  firlt  colt  on  thofe  commodities  have  been 
granted  by  parliament,  payable  out  of  the  Britifti  revenue, 
upon  tlieir  importation  into  Great  Britain.  The  growth  of 
lice  in  the  Southern  colonies  has  been  greatly  encourageil,  by 
prohibitir,g  the  importation  of  that  grain  into  the  Britith  do- 
minions from  other  parts,  and  allowing  it  to  be  tranip  rted 
from  the  colonies  to  the  forei2n  territories  in  America,  and 
even  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Indigo  has  been  nur- 
tured in  thofe  colonics  by  great  parliamentary  bounti-.-s,  whicK 
have  been  long  paid  upon  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  ; 
and  of  late  are  allowed  to  remain,  even  when  it  is  cariied  out 
again  to  foreign  markets.  Silk  and  wine  have  alfo  b:;en  ob- 
jeds  of  parliamentary  munificence ;  and  will  one  day  proba- 
bly become  confidcrable  American  produds  under  ih:;c  en- 
couragement. 

'  In  which  of  thefe  inflances,  it  may  be  demanded,  has 
the  legillature  Hiewn  itfelf  partial  to  tlie  people  of  England 
and  unjuft  to  the  colonies  ?  or  wherein  have  the  colonics  been 
injured  ?  We  hear  much  of  the  reftraints  under  which  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  is  laid  by  acls  of  pariia;neiit,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Great  Britain,  but  the  rcftr.iinis  under  which  tite 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  laid  by  acis  of  parlianr.ent  for  the 
advantage  of  the  colonies,  are  carefully  kept  out  of  fj^ht ; 
and  yet  upon  a  comparifon,  the  one  will  be  found  full  as  griev- 
ous as  the  other.  For  is  it  a  greater  hardfliip  on  the  colonics, 
to  be  confined  in  fome  inllanccs  to  the  markets  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  I'ale  of  their  commodities,  than  it  is  on  the  pro- 
pie  of  Great  Britain  to  be  obliged  ?o  buy  thofe  commndities 
from  them  only  ?  if  the  illand  colonies  .tre  obliged  to  give*  the 
perple  of  Great  Britain  the  pre  emptioji  of  their  fugar  and 
coffee,  is  it  not  a  greater  hardft>ip  on  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  reftraintd  Jrom  purchafing  fugar  and  coffee  from 
(Other  countries,  where  they  could  get  thole  commodities  much 
cheaper  than  the  colonies  make  them  pay  for  them  f  Could 
not  our  manufaftarers  fca^e  indigo  much  better  and  tjjcaper 
from  France  and  Spain  than  from  Carolina  f  and  yet  is  there 
not  a  duty  impofed  by  adls  of  parliament  on  French  and  Spa- 
nilh  indigo,  that  it  may  come  to  our  manufaflurers  at  a  dearer 
rate  than  Carolina  indigo,  though  a  bounty  is  alfo  given  oot 
of  tbt  monty  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  Carolina  plawtcr, 
to  enable  him  to* fell  his  indigo  upon  a  par  with  the  Frtn<:Ii 
and  Spanifli  ?  But  the  inliance  which  has  already  been  takea 
notice  of,  tlic  a4\  which  prohibits  the  culture,  of  the  tobacco 
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plant  in  Great  Biita'm  or  Ireland,  is  ftill  more  in  point,  and 
a  more  ftriking  proof  of  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  the 
fupreme  Icgiflarure ;  for  what  rellraints,  let  me  afk,  are  the 
colonies  laid  under,  which  bear  fo  ftiong  marks  of  hanlfliips, 
as  the  prohibiting  the  fariv.ers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  -raifing,  upon  their  own  I  inds,  a  produdt  which  is  be- 
i:ome  almost  a  neceffJrj'  of  life  to  them  and  their  families  i 
And  this  moft  extraordinaiy  reftraint  is  laid  upon  them,  for 
the  avowed  and  (ole  purpofe  of  giving  Virginia  and  Maryland 
a  monopoly  of  that  com-nodity,  and  obliging  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  buy  all  the  tobacco  they  confume 
from  them,  at  the  prices  they  think  fit  to  fell  it  for.  Thfc 
annals  of  no  country  that  ever  planted  colonies,  caij  pro- 
duce fuch  an  inftance  as  this  of  regard  and  kindnefs  to  their 
colonies,  and  of  reftraint  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  for  their  advantage.  Nor  is  there  any  reftraint  laid 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  in  return,  which  carries 
with  it  fo  great  appearance  of  hardlhip,  although  the  people 
of  Great  Briran  and  Ireland  have,  from  their  regard  and  affec- 
tion to  the  colonies,  fubmitted  to  it  without  a  murmur  for 
near  a  century.* 

The  prohibition  of  cultivating  tobacco  in  England,  for  the 
fake  of  the  colonies,  affords  an  unqiieftionable  proof  of  our 
early  attention  to  their  intercft.  The  author  of  thefe  confi- 
tlcrations  acknowledges,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  in- 
flauces,  the  legiflature  had  a  view  to  divert  the  colonifts  from 
manufaduring,  but  he  obferves,  that  this  objcft  has  been  pur- 
fued  by  means  the  moft  generons  and  jiift  ;  and  that  the  CQ>- 
Jonifts  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  tlieir  being  diverted  froiti 
working  up  their  flax  or  hemp,  by  getting  a  better  price  for 
^t  rough,  than  they  could  hope  to  obtain  by  manufafluring  it, 
He  further  obferves,  that  they  are  not  prohibited  from  manu- 
fadijring  any  commodity  which  they  choofe  for  their  own  ufe, 
pr  erefting  any  machine  for  the  purpofe,  except  mills  for  flit- 
ting iron  ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  manufafture,  it  is  becaufe 
they  find  more  profit  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  attending 
their  fiftieries. 

'  1  his,  fays  he,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
<:ulcatcd,  for  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  known  and  confidered, 
ffpecially  by  the  trading  part  of  tliia  kingdom,  i  therefore 
repeat  it,  that  the  only  means  e:nployed  by  the  kgillature, 
■  for  diverting  the  colonies  from  manutadurin^'^,  is  the  givimg 
?hem  belter  prices  for  their  .labour  in  other  things  :  and  the 
colonies  wel!  Know  this  to  be  the  cafe,  and  they  conduft  them- 
felves  according  to  that  knowledge  ;  for  in  every  inftance 
vyl^efe  they  think  they  can   employ  their  ^bour  profitably  in 
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manufaftures,  ihejr  do  it.     This   the  people  of  EngUnd  d<* 
not   know,  but   they  ought   to   be   made  acquainted  with  it. 
They  imagine  the  inhabitants  in  the   colonies  arc    prohibited 
from  making  any  thing  for  themfelves,  moch  mere  from  trading 
in  their  own  manufadures  :  whereas  the  fatl  is,  they  are  prohi- 
bited from  making  no  one  thing  for  their  own  ufe,  or  from  ex- 
porting any  one  of  their  own  maniif<«<Siires  ;  except  hats,  wool, 
and  v/ooUen  goods.  And  they  do  make  thing?,  and  export  feveral 
manufadures,  to  the  excludon  of  Englifh  manufactures  of  the 
fame  kinds.  The  New  England  people  import  from  the  foreign 
and  the  Britifli  iflands,  very  large  quantities  of  cotton,  which 
they  fpin  and  work  up  with  linen  yarn   into  a  ftuff,  like  that 
made  in  Manchefter,  with  which  they  clothe  themfelves   and 
their  neighbours.     Hats  are  manu&fturcd  in  C:irolina,  Pcnn- 
fylvania,  and  in  other  colonies.     Soitp  and   candles,  and   all 
kinds  of  wood-work,  are  made  in   the  Northern  colonies,  and 
exported    to   the   Southern.     Coaches,  chariots,  chaifcs,    and 
chairs,  are  alfo   made   in    the    Northern    colonies,    and   fent 
down    to  the  Southern.      Coach -harneis    and    many  other 
kinds  of  leather  manufaftures,  arc  likewile  made  in  the  North  • 
ern  colonies,  and  fent  down  to  the  Southern  ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  ihoes  have  lately  been  exported  from   thence  to  the 
Well  India  iflands.     Linens  are  made  to  a   great   amount  in 
Pcnnfylvania  ;  and  coidage  and  other  hemp  manufadures  are 
carried  on  in  manv  places  with   great   (urcefs:  and   foundery 
ware,  axes,  and  other  iron  tools  and  utenfils,  are  alfo  become 
articles  of  commerce,  with   which  the  Southern   colonies  arc 
fupplied  from   the  Norihcin.     Thus   while   the  legiflature  is 
paying  the  money  of  the  people  of  England  in   bounties  to 
■one  part  of  the   American   fubjefts,   another  is   employed   in 
rivalling  the  pi.o(  le  of  England  in  icveral  of  their  moU  valu- 
able nianijfadtiires.' 

The  author  afterwards  confiders  the  propofitton  advanced 
by  the  advocates  for  the  colonics,  viz.  that  the  profit  of  all 
A ««erican  induftry  centers  here,  and  that  the  people  of  that 
countiy  are  condemned  to  work  for  thofe  of  England.  On 
this  lubjeft  he  argues  as  follows. 

•  If  it  be  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  con- 
demned to  work  for  the  people  of  England,  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  the  people  of  England  are  condemned  to  woik  for 
the  people  in  the  colonies  ?  nay,  not  for  their  fellow-fubje£ls 
there  only,  but  for  the  flaves  of  their  fcllow-fubjefls !  ii  a 
planter  in  Virginia  raifes  tobacco  for  the  Englifli  merchant, 
docs  not  the  Englifh  manufadurer  make  him  clothing  for  him- 
felf  and  his  negroes  in  return  ;  and  wherein  can  the  one  ba- 
/aid  to  work  tor  the  other's  advantage,  more  than  the  other 
does  for  his  ?  Do  any  of  the  colonies  fend   their   prod  ud>s  to 
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England  for  nothing,  or  do  they  take  any  thing  from  England 
in  payment  which  tiicy  do  not  iwant  ?  Does  England  fix  price* 
upon  their  produds,  and  fay,  You  fhall  fell  them  to  us  for 
ia  imuGh  ;  or  does  (he  infift  upon  their  buying  her  commodi- 
ties at  higher  prices  than  her  own  natives  pay,  or  than  flie 
fells  them  for  to  other  countries  ?  Nothing  of  all  this  is  pre- 
tended to  be  the  cafe  ;  then  pray  in  what  fenfe  is  it  that  the 
people  of  the  -  colonies  can  be  ibid  to  work  for  the  people  of 
Enigland,  other  thanthat  in  which  the  people  of  England  work 
for  ihem  ?  The  ihieflier  may  be  faid,  it  is  true,  to  work  for 
the  miller  ;  but  does  not  the  miller  work  alfo  for  iba  threflier? 
But  the  profit  cf  all  the  labour  of  the  colonies  centers  in 
England.  If  this  be  true,  the  confequence  will  plainly  fhew 
M  ;  for  no  itate  or  fociety  of  men  was  ever  known  to  thrive 
by  unprofitable  labour.  Whence  then  arifes  the  prefent  wealth 
and  greatnefs  of  America,  (of  which  we  hear  fo  much  upon 
other  occafions)  if  England  has  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  the  la- 
bour of  the  colonies  ?  The  fcttlers,  we  all  know,  did  not  carry 
great  riches  with  them,  aud  whence  could  they  have  acquired 
them,  but  from  the  profits  of  their  labour?  But  the  trade  6f 
England,  fay  they,  has  been  gVea;ly  augmented  by  the  colo- 
nies. It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  fame  increafe  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  colonies  had  never  exifted ;  for  England 
had  nrany  avenues  open  for  her  commercial  induftry.  But, 
•without  jurluing  that  confideration,  from  what  fource  did  the 
colonies  deiive  the  ability,  and  the  means  of  trading  with 
England  ?  Who  paid  for  the  axe  and  the  fiw  with  which  they 
cut  down  the  tree,  and  made  it  into  boards,  to  cover  their 
huts  at  their  firft  landing  ?  or  through  whofe  credit  have  they 
iince  built  town:',  improved  their  farms,  and  evedled  forthem- 
itlves  (lately  bonfes  ?  Is  is  not  ;o  the  EngliHi  merchants  they 
aic*  indebted  for  all   tlieir  opulence?* 

in  the  (eqnc4  of  the  pamphlet  it  is  obfervcd,  that  England 
pays  fo*-  the  purchafe  of  the  hind  in  America,  for  tlie  labour 
in  tlsaring  it,  and  for  the  nn.aintaining  the  flock  neccffary  to  its 
cultivation  ;  that  her  retu-rn  is  a  comminion  upon  the  faie  of 
the  produce,  with  a  moderate  intereft,  not  very  well  paid, 
ttfvor*  the  capital  advanced,  while  all  the  profit  of  the  in- 
crcafed  value  belongs  folely  to  the  American.;. 

We  fiiall  lay  before  our  reideis  the  conclufion  of  th"  pamph- 
le»,  whicn  refpeifisihe  motives  and  views  of  the  Americans  in 
tho  prefent  difpute. 

*  I  acquit  them  of  any  intention  of  feparaiing  from  Great 
Britain  ;  for  1  believe  them  too  wife  to  renouiKe  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  treated  as  Etu-lifhaien  in  Grear  Uritain  and 
throughout  the  worl'.! ;  of  eiijoyuig  the  proteiSliou  of  her  fleet 
and  armies  equally  with  the  pfeople  of  England  ;  and   at   the 
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feme  time,  neither  contributing  revenue  to  their  fupport,  or 
dealing  with  her  for  any  thing  which  they  can'buy  cheaper,  or 
fell  dearer  elfewhere.  They  would  no  doubt  like  to  continue 
to  have  the  iT)onoj>oly  of  fupfrtying  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
iflands  with  lumber  and  provifions ;  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
fupplying  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  tobacco ;  to  receive 
large  bounties  upon  other  of  their  produ(5ls  out  of  the  reve- 
nue of  England  ;  to  have  the  advantage  of  fifhing  en  the  Eng- 
lifti  fifhing  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  in  the  gulph  and 
river  of  the  Englifli  conquered  colony  of  Quebec,  provided 
fhey  continued  to  pay  no  revenue,  were  fubjeftto  norcftraints 
upon  their  trade,  but  might  carry  their  commodities  wherever 
they  thought  fit,  import  all  fort  of  goods  from  all  countries, 
and  lay  out  their  money  wherever  they  found  they  could  buy 
cheapeft.  This  is  all  very  natural ;  and  no  one  can  blame 
the  colonies  fi  r  feeking  what  is  fo  evidently  for  their  own  in- 
tereft  ;  but  that  they  fliould  expeft  the  pertple  of  England,  the 
trading  part  efpecially,  to  countenance  them  in  their  purfiiits 
of  a  plan  fo  manifeftly  ruinous  to  them,  is  indeed  fuch  a  proof 
of  their  contempt  for  our  underftandiiigs  as  no  people  ever 
gave  before.  They  plainly  fell  the  Britith  merchants,  •*  Gen- 
tlemen, we  have  now  made  fortunes  out  of  your  capital,  nnd 
we  find  that  the  people  in  England  pay  fuch  heavy  taxes  for 
the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  a  debt,  which  they  contraiflcd 
in  our  defence ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force, 
of  which  we  enjoy  the  proteflion  ;  that  fome  of  their  manu- 
faSures  come  higher  charged  to  u«,  than  we  can  get  tlie  like 
for  from  Holland  or  France  :  we  alb  find,  that  from  x\t.  fame 
caufe  they  cannc  t  afford  to  give  as  high  prices  for  fome-of  our 
commodities,  as  we  can  fell  them  for  in  other  countries. 
•Now  there  are  certain  adls  of  parliament,  which  oblige  us  to 
come  to  yqu  for  what  we  want ;  and  10  carry  to  you  many  of 
our  commodities  in  payment,  we  dciire  therefore  that  you 
will  affirt  us  in  our  endeavours  to  fet  afide  the  authority  of 
thefe  lavk'S,  that  we  may  trade  where  we  will ;  and  come  no 
more  to  you  but  when  we  cannot  do  fo  well  elfewhere.  There 
is  another  thing  too  which  we  want  you  to  join  to  us  in  ;  we 
are  prevented  by  an  ad  of  parliament  from  entailing  our 
eftates  to  the  prejudice  of  our  Engliih  creditors  ;  wc  now  owe 
ihem  about  four  millions,  and  if  this  z^ti  was  out  of  our  way, 
>ve  could  make  all  ouf  families  rich  at  once,  by  purchafin'* 
lands,  and  builtiing  houfes,  with  this  money,  and  fetrUug 
them  upon  our  children,  indead  of  paying  our  Englifli  credi- 
tors :  but  as  we  are  afraid  the  parliament  might  j)er'ceive  our 
drift,  in  applying  for  repciih  of  thefe  laws,  cr  if  they  even 
repealed  them  «oiv,  they  mi^hl  hereafter  re-enaft  them,  or 
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others  of  a  like  nature,  which  would  defeat  our  purpofe  of  lifing 
iijK)n  the  ruins  of  England  ;  we  have  taken  up  a  refolution  oi 
getting  rid  ot  all  thefe  atfls  at  once,  and  at  the  fame  time 
making  ourfelves  fecure  againft  ail  future  ads  that  might  be 
made  to  our  prejudice,  or  for  your  benefit.  This  refolution  is 
no  other  than  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  legiflature  to  make 
any  ads  whatever  to  bind  us.  In  this  our  grand  purpofe,  we 
hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  by  petitioning,  inftrnding,  and 
rennonflrating  in  our  behalf;  for  if  you  do  not  join  us  in  de- 
ftroying  yourfelves,  we  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  we  will 
neither  buy  goods  of  you,  nor  pay  you  for  thofe  we  have  al- 
ready bought,  for  we  are  determined  to  cany  oar  point  by  one 
means  or  another." 

*  I  appeal  to  the  underftandings  of  my  countrymen  whether 
this  is  an  exaggerated  reprefentation  of  the  colony  claims,  as 
fet  forth  and  ftated  in  their  feveral  pamphlets,  and  the  refo- 
lutions  of  their  public  affemblies.  And  1  think  I  need  not  ufe 
any  further  arguments  to  convince  the  merchants  and  manu- 
fadurers  of  Great  Britain,  how  fatal  to  their  interefts  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  colonies  in  their  defigns  muft  be.  The  conti- 
nuance of  their  trade  to  the  colonies,  clearly  and  entirely 
depends  upon  the  laws  of  England  having  authority  there.  It 
is  their  operation  which  bii}ds  the  commerce  of  the  colonies 
to  this  country.  It  is  their  operation  which  gives  fecurity  it) 
the  proj)crty  of  the  trader  fent  thither.  Give  up  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  there  is  an  end  to  your  trade,  and  a  total 
lofs  of  your  proi>erty.  But  if  that  authority  is  fupported  and 
rnaint-ined,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  muft  remain  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  property  you  intruft  them  with  will  remaia 
Iccure,  proteded  by  ads  of  parliament  made  in  your  behalf.* 

The  oppofuion  of  the  Americans  to  the  Britifti  k-gillature, 
is  here  confidcred  rather  in  the  light  of  ingratitude,  than  as 
unconftitiitional.  As  far,  however,  as  the  pamphlet  exhibits 
a  retrofpedive  view  of  the  condud  of  Great  Britain  towards 
her  Colonies,  it  may  ferve  to  flicw  that  her  policy  has  been 
ditJated  by  a  regard  to  the  reciprocal  intereft  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

VI »  ^  speech  ne'ver  intenaed  to  be  Spoksn,  in  an/hver  to  a  Speech  in- 
tended to  have  been  Spoket^  on  the  Bill  for  alteritig  the  Charter  of 
the  Colony  of  Maflachufet's  Bay,  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Lord  Btfoop  of  St.  h. .     %vo.     i/.     Knox. 

'TpHE  ground  of  our  difputc  with  the  Americans  has   for 

'-     fome  time,  and  continues  to  be  fo  warmly  agitated,  that 

a  pamphlet  examining  the   fubjed  in  a  candid  and   rational 
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inannfr,  by  arguments  and  remarks  which  arc  not  only  juft, 
hut  in  a  great  jneafure  decilive,  cannot  fail  of  affording  faiis- 
fadlion  to  thofu  who  are  defirous  of  forniing  a  judgment  re- 
fpefting  this  interefiing  controverfy.  We  Ihall  therefore  lay 
before  our  readers  fuch  parts, of  this  pamphlet  as  deferve  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  principal  argument  which  has  been  urged  in  favour  oC 
the  Americans  is,  that  they  are  not  reprefented  in  parliament^ 
and  therefore  not  fubjed  to  taxes  impofed  by  it  ;  repreleu- 
tation  being,  by  the  conftitution  of  this  realm,  a  necelfary 
ground  of  taxation.  To  tliis  propofttion  our  author  replies, 
that  hy  the  conftitution,  reprefentation  is  not  ncccffiry  to 
taxation;  and  thar,  if  it  was,  the  Ameiicans  are  reprefented. 
He  fupports  tiie  firft  part  of  bis  argument  with  the  following 
obfervations : 

•  That  reprefentation  is  not  a  neceflfary  ground  of  taxation, 
will  manifeftly  appear,  from  two  confiderations.  The  firft  is. 
That  parliaments,  in  the  times  of  our  Saxon  anceAors,  fronn 
whom  we  boaft  that  the  form  and  fpirit  of  our  conftituiion  is 
derived,  aflefled  and  levied  taxes  before  rhe  commons  fat  in 
parliament  by  reprefentation  ;  for  this  acceiFion  of  new  force 
ami  vigour  to  the  conftitution  was  not  nrjade  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Firft,  probably  not  till  the  49th  of  Henry  the 
Third.  The  right  ot  taxation  was  therefore  prior  to,  and  in- 
dependent of  reprefentation,  unlefs  the  confequent  can  be 
made  to  precede  the  antecedent,  or  the  cffeft  become  the 
parent  of  the  caufe. — The  lecond  confideration  is,  That  there 
are  inore  millions  of  ful)jecis  unreprefented  in  England,  and 
yet  taxed,  than  there  arc  inhabitants  in  Britilh  America. 
Oat  of  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  in  this  kingdom,  there  ate 
not  five  hundred  thoufand  cledors :  tuc  other  lieven  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  are  cxadlly  on  the  fame  footmg  with  the 
three  millions  in  America. 

'  If  our  anceftors  were  taxed  without  being  reprefented  at 
all ;  if  at  this  hour  there  arc  more  Engliflmien  uiueprefented, 
and  yet  taxed,  than  there  are  mutinous  inhabitants  in  all  our  co- 
lonies, how,  in  the  name  of  common  fcnfe,  can  reprefentation 
be  a  neceU.iry  znAjint  tjua  nen  ground  of  taxation  r 

•  If  the  right  to  impqfe  taxes  devolved  to  parliament,  in 
conlequencc  of  the  admiflion  of  the  commons  into  a  fhare  of 
the  k'gilliturc,  where  has  tfiis  dodrinc  been  treafured  up  for 
fo  many  centuries  i  It  is  not  fo  much  as  hinted  at  in  any  of 
various  adls  ot  parliament,  which  eltablifii  this  noble  inhe- 
ritance of  the  fubjeft,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Revolution. 
The  petition  of  right,  that  pillar  of  the  liberties  and  fran- 
chilvs  of  Engliflimen,  is  filent  upon  this  head  ;  yet  this  pe- 
tition, 
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tition,  and  its  prayer,  **  That  no  man  hereafrer  be  compelled 
to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fiich 
like  charge,  without  common  confent  by  aft  of  parliament," 
was  the  petition  a"nd  prayer  of  the  fubjeft  univerfally.  It 
came  from,  and  was  in  behalf  of,  every  individual  dwelling 
under  the  protedioiv  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  irs  be- 
nefits and  obligations  extended  to  all  alike.  The  ancellors  of 
the  Americans  were  parties  in  this  petition,  and  they  and 
their  pofterity,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  have  enjoyed  the 
Iweets  of  it.  The  Americans  are  therefore  concluded  and 
bound  by  this  petition,  and  are  entitled  to  no  greater  freedom 
than  their  anceltors  demanded,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  in 
common  with  the  reft  of  the  fubjefls.  By  this  aft  of  their 
forefathers,  the  Americans  are  included  within  the  circle  of 
parlkmentary  legiflation  and  taxation,  and  their  defcent  there, 
or  migration  here,  does  not  vary  the  nature  of  their  depend- 
ence on,  or  fubmidion  to,  the  crown  and  legiflature  of  Eng- 
land, nor  create  one  new  right,  privilege,  or  exemption  what- 
foever.' 

To  confirm  the  afl*ertlon  that  the  Americans  arc  reprefented, 
the  author  argues  in  this  manner  : 

*  There  is  no  propofition  clearer  to  my  underftanding  than 
this  ;  "  That  the  parliament  is,  coUeftively,  the  reprcfenta- 
tive  of  the  BritiHi  empire ;"  in  io  much  that  it  is  incapable 
of  illuftration  by  argument.  Yet,  that  the'  validity  of  this 
import-ant  truth  may  not  depend  on  my  judgment,  or  aflertion 
alone,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  an  au- 
thority inferior  only  to  divine  revelation  :  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, drawn  from  a  period  of  our  hiftory,  when  the  fpirit 
of  colonization  was  not  unknown  in  this  kingdom,  and  when 
no  difpute  fubfiiied  between  people  and  parliament,  to  in- 
fluence the  judgment  of  the  latter  in  declaring  the  extent  of 
reprefentation. 

*  The  authority  I  allude  to  is  the  petition  or  fupplication  of 
parliament  to  queen  Mary,  in  1554.  The  words  of  the  pre- 
amble to  it  are  thefe  :  "  We,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  alfembled,  repre- 
fenting  the  whole:  bodie  of  the  rcalme  of  England,  and  domi« 
nions  of  the  fame,  in  the  name  of  ourfelves  particularly,  and 
of  the  faid  bodie  univerfally,  oiFer  this  our  moft  humble  fup- 
plicationi  &c.*  < 

*  I  do  nor  apprehend  that  words  cnn  more  fully  declare  the 
nature  of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  than  thofe  now  read 
declare  parliament  "  the  univerlal  reprefentative  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  crown  of  England." — In  this  parliamentary  ac- 
ceptation of  reprefent-ition,    I  will  he^riily  concur  in  main- 
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Mining,  that  it  is  of  the  very  eflence  of  taxation.  But  the 
fpecuhtive  opinions  of  modern  politician?,  and  of  the  ablefi: 
writers  on  government,  who  reaion  from  what  they  think  the 
conftitution  ought  to  be,  and  who  conjure  up  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  their  own,  niuft  give  way  to  this  authority,  which 
declares  in  the  Journals  of  Parliament  "  what  the  confti- 
tution  is." 

The  propofal  which  this  writer  fuggefts,  of  fubmitting  the 
detern^ination  of  the  point  in  difpute  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  rational  and  equitable. 
*  In  matters  of  fuch  vaft  importance,  fays  he,  on  which  the 
fate  of  a  great  empire  depends,  it  behoves  us,  my  lords,  to  be 
clear  in  our  rights  and  determined  in  our  rcfolutions.  But  I 
much  quefiion,  whether  ex  pcj}  fa3o  afts  of  parliament  are  a 
foundation  folid  enough  for  us  to  build  upon.  Such  laws  are 
as  dangerous  in  civil,  as  they  are  tyrannical  in  criminal, 
queftions  J  they  are  ever  unfatistaftory,  and  rather  tend  to  in- 
flame, than  conciliate  or  convince.  Inflead  of  palling  empty, 
unavailing  declarations  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  con- 
ftituting  ourfelves  judges  in  our  own  caufe.  Jet  us  try  the 
right  like  men.  Let  the  point  in  difpute  between  us  and  our 
colonies  be  judged  by  the  fages  of  the  law,  as  it  ftood  whea 
this  controverfy  firft  occurred.  Matters  of  as  high  concern  to 
the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms  have  been,  are  now,  fabmittod 
to  the  determination  of  the  moft  refpeCible  tribunal  in  the 
univerfe,  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  at  a  time"  when  theic 
dependanceon  the  crown  was  greater,  thtir  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity lefs,' 

In  refpefl  to  the  power  of  the  Britiih  legiflature  to  alter  the 
charters  of  the  American  colonies,  he  thus  proceeds : 

•  I  confefs,  my  lords,  this  is  a  power  of  fo  tran/cendent  a 
nature,  that  it  ought  to  be  fparingly  exercifed,  and  only  on 
great  emergencies,  and  upon  the  cleared  and  p^.oft  evident  ne- 
ceflity.  Perhaps  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  times  fo 
unfortunate  as  thcfe,  left  what  was  dilated  by  vvifdom  fliould 
wear  the  appearance  of  punifliment,  and  convey  a  fuf'jicioa 
of  refenfment.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  although  very  pofi- 
tively  afferted,  that  an  alteration  in  the  charter  of  an  Ame- 
rican province,  without  the  confent  of  the  provincials,  is  the 
tnoft  arbitrary  aft  of  government.  Thefe  charters  are  the 
offspring  of  the  human  underftandiAg,  and  confrquently  liable 
to  a  thoufand  imi)erfc6\i?ns  :  muft  fuch  halty  and  crude  pro- 
duftions,  fraught,  perhaps,  with  privileges  fioxious  to  the 
whole  empire,  through  the  invincible  obftinacy  of  mankind 
ever  wedded  to.  the  cuftoms,  manners,  and  abfurdities  of  their 
ancellorF,  remain  to  all  eternity  a  thorn  in  thr  G.1q  o\'  the 
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mother  country  ?  It  is  not  reafonable,  it  is  not  politic,  they 
fliould.  We  have  feen  the  union  between  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  folenin  and  deliberate  an  aft  of 
flate  as  can  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  any  nation,  yield 
to  the  great  and  leading  maxiin,  Jalus  populi  Juprema  Uk  ejio. — 
Private  property  and  every  fpecics  of  right  has,  and  muft  again 
give  way  to  the  general  inrereft  of  the  community  ;  and  I 
know  no  particular  mark  of  fanflity  affixed  to  the  charters  of 
America,  that  fliould  make  parliament  refpeft  them  more  than 
the  charters  of  our  trading  and  monied  companies,  thofe  of  the 
patriotic  cities  of  London  and  Briftol,  or  even  that  of  an  in- 
ferior corporation.  They  are  all  grants  of  the  crown,  and  are 
all  amenable  to  the  jurifdidion  of  the  courts  in  Weftniinfter- 
hall.  It  would  be  a  difgracetul  abfurdity  in  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  if  the  crown  (whofe  own  prerogative  ceafrs  where  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  ftate)  could  grant  by  charter  a  pri- 
vilege incompatible  with  the  intereft  of  the  nation.  Upon  the 
principles  contended  for,  the  fame  charter  would  be  valid  be- 
caufc  it  was  granted  to  an  American,  which  would  be  void  or 
voidable  if  granted  to  an  Engliihman.  It  is  really  the  height 
of  folly  to  affert,  that  the  fuperlative  power  of  parliament, 
which  checks  and  controuls  the  prerogative  of  kings,  cannot 
alter  or  annul  a  charter,  endangering,  poflibly,  the  peace  and 
cxiftence  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

•  There  is  a  wonderful  lenfibility  that  attends  every  thing 
delating  to  America,  except  where  we  ought  tenderly  to  feel 
for  her.  It  is  the  criterion  of  Britifli  liberty  to  be  taxed  by 
parliament.  It  is  tyranny  (we  are  told)  in  that  parliament  to 
tax  the  Americans.  It  is  the  higheft  political  excellence  to 
amend  our  own  conftitution  ;  it  is  the  muft  enormous  Ifretch 
of  arbitrary  power  to  attempt  an  alteration  in  that  of  our  co- 
lonies. We,  who  daily  fubmit  to  parliamentary  taxes,  to  al- 
terations in  our  fiill  imperfect  conlfitution,  and  to  amend- 
ments in  the  charters  of  our  greatell  corporations,  are  the 
freed,  the  happieit  people  in  the  world  :  to  be  taxed  by  the 
fame  parliament,  to  have  their  incomprehenfible  conftitu- 
lions  altered,  and  their  charters  regulated  by  the  fame  wif- 
dom  and  difcrction,  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public, 
implies  an  abjeft  and  flavifli  dependency  in  our  colonies.' 

The  pamphlet  *  to  which  this  is  a  rejjly,  was  didated  by 
fuch  an  amiable  fpirit  of  moderation  and  benevolence  as  ra- 
ther difpkyed  the  goodnefs  of  the  author's  heart,  than  pro- 
cured conviiilion  to  the  principles  which  he  advanced  ;  but 
\Vhaicver  imprsfiion   thefe  may  have   made  on   the   minds  of 

•  See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  471. 
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ibrtJC  readers,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  fully  obliterated 
by  the  confiderations  now  offered  to  the  public. 

VII.  Ah  EJay  on   Circulation   and  Credit^   in  Four  Partt  ;  and  a 
Litter  en  the  "JtaUufy  of  Commerce.     From  the  French  of  Mon- 
Jteur    De  Pinto.      TranJIated^     ivith    Annotationi,  by    the    Rev. 
S.  Baggs,  M.  A.   ^to.    los.  6d.     Ridley. 

QCARCELY  any  fubje£l  can  be  fo  inferefting  to  the  Englirti 
^  nation,  as  the  queftion.  Whether  the  national  debt  be  a 
burden,  of  which  they  (hould  drive  to  difencumber  themfelves  ; 
'or  a  benefit,  which  they  fhould  not  by  any  means  negledl  to 
preferve.  The  general  opinion  is  highly  in  favour  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  pofitions.  The  nation,  it  is  faid,  is  opprefled  with 
taxes  to  pay  the  intereft  only,  and  thefe  taxes  operate  on  the 
price  of  labour,  fo  as  to  injure  our  manufatlures ;  befides  the 
loffes  which  individuals  fullain  by  the  fludluation  in  the  price 
of  ftocks,  oocafioned  frequently  by  artful  men  who  prey  on  the 
credulity  of  the  unwary,  and  fupport  a  fpiiit  of  gaming  in 
the  nation.  But  the  author  of  the  work  now  under  confider- 
ation,  looks  on  thefe  affertions  as  void  of  foundation,  treats 
our  apprehenfions  as  chimerical,  and  undertakes  to  prove 
beyond  contradiflion,  that  we  arc  in  the  wrong  ;  that  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increafed  our  numerary  wealth  ;  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  circulation,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  exceniric  commerce  which  Europe,  and 
particularly  of  that  which  England  carries  on  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  that  taxes  are  favourable  to  induftry ; 
that  the  advantages  arifing  from  ftock-jobbing  are  more  than 
adequate  to  the  mifchief  produced  by  it,  and  that,  without 
the  game  carried  on  in  the  ftocks,  England  could  not  have 
made  the  efforts  (he  has  done.  This  certainly  appears  to  be  a 
Herculean  tafk  ;  but  Mr.  Pin'o  undertakes  it  witii  great  con- 
fidence, and  every  Englifhman,  whatever  he  may  forebode, 
muft  undoubtedly  wifli  him  fuccefs  ;  as,  fince  there  is  not  the 
lealt  probability  of  our  ever  being  freed  from  this  debt,  it 
muft  be  a  fatisfaftion  to  us  to  find  that  we  have  been  in  an 
error  in  repining,  and  that  the  very  circumftance  wliich  we 
have  confidered  as  the  bane  of  our  enjoyments,  is  what  really 
contributes  moft  to  increafc  them. 

As  Mr.  Pinto  builds  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tional debt  on  the  advantages  of  circulation,  he  fets  out  with 
exemplifying  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  real  circulation  of  mo- 
ney in  bufincfs,  and  then  obferves  that  a  merchant,  whofe  cre- 
dit is  good,  may,  independently  of  the  refpite  allowed  him 
for  the  payment  of  his   pnrchafes,  circulate  hia  own  paper. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  £>^<-.   177+.  Ff  avail 
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avail  himfelf  of  that  of  others,  and  multiply  the  fprlngs  of 
his  comroerce  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  circulation. 
*  Paul,  fays  he,  on  Monday  morning  pays  a  crown  to  his 
baker  ;  tlie  baker  buys  a  crown's-worth  of  faggots;  the  feller 
pays  a  crown  which  he  owed  at  the  tavern  ;  the  tavern  keeper 
gives  it  to  his  wife,  who  buys  a  fan;  the  fan-maker  pays  for 
Ibmething  cUe  with  the  fame  crown  :  and  it  is  poflible  that  at 
night  it  may  return  to  Paul,  who  wins  it  at  quinze,  and 
fo  on.* 

As  numerary,  or  fidltious  wealth  is  of  equal  fervice  in  cir- 
culatioii  as  real  fpecie,  the  creation  of  nunierary  wealth  is,  it 
muft  be  owned,  beneficial.  So  far  as  the  increafe  of  circulatioQ 
is  fo,  whifb  our  author  believes  it  to  be,  at  leail  to  a  certain 
point.  Be  proceeds  :  •  I  affirm  that  the  national  debt  has  en- 
riched the  nation,  and  I  prove  it  thus  :  on  every  new  loan  the 
goveriinient  of  England  mortgages  a  portion  of  taxes  to  pay 
the  inttrell,  and  creates  a  new  artificial  capital  which  did  not 
exift  before,  which  becomes  permanent,  fixed,  and  folid; 
and,  by  means  of  credit,  circulates  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  asjl  it  were,  in  cfFedl,  fo  much  real  ireafure  that  had 
enrichj;,d  the  kingdom.  Let  us  take,  for  an  example,  the 
■twelve  niiiiious  borrowed  in  the  year  ,17.60,  and  fee  what  be- 
came of  ihcm.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  greateft  part  of  that 
money  was  fpent  wjtl)in  the  nation  ?  Nothing  but  the  fub- 
jidics,  and  a  fart  of  the  fums  which  were  expended  in  Ger- 
ttnany  can  be  cohfidcred  as  loft.  I  fay  a  part ;  for,  even  in  a 
war  upon  ihe  continent,  the  nation  profits  by  fuinifliing  a  va- 
riety of  articles,  as  well  as  by  the  individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed there.  When  they  water  Germany,  they  only  fertiiife 
a  foil,  of  which  their  commerce  reaps  a  benefit.  The  riches 
of  Germany  always  turn  to  the  account  of  trading  nations. 
But  I  content  mylelf  with  obferving,  that  it  is  Indifputable 
that  ^  great  part  of  the  above  loan  was  employed  and  circu- 
iated  within  the  nation.  England  then  will  have  preferved  a 
confiderable  fliarc  of  thefe  twelve  millions,  difperfed  and  ob- 
forbcd  in  the  nation  itfclf,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  numerary 
riches  of  her  creditors,  who  are  chiefly  Englilh,  are  augmented 
by  twelve  millions,  which  did  not  exift  before, 

♦  Jt  is  evident  then,  that  in  the  year  1761,  there  muft  have 
been  many  people  in  England  who  had  enriched  themfelves  by 
ihe  expenditure  made  by  the  government,  of  the  twelve  mil- 
Jions  bonovvcd  in"  1760,  and  who,  in  return,  were  able  to 
.lend  money  to  the  fiime  governm.ent  by  whom  they  were  en- 
riched,  and  this  is  ailuaily  the  cafe.  They  lend  back  the 
fame  money  they  received,  and  the  creditors  of  the  preceding 
year  acquiic  a  new  fund   of  credit,  under   the  proteftion  of 
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wblch  they  procure  frefh  fupplies  of  money  (either  from  fo- 
reigners or  their  own  countrymen)  which  they  again  engage 
in  the  new  fubfi-riptions.  This  proves  firft  the  augmentation 
of  thenumerary  wealth  by  loans  ;  fecondly,  that  the  new  loans 
are  almoft  always  made  with  the  fame  money ;  thirdly,  that 
the  old  loans  favour  the  new  ones ;  and,  fourthly,  that  they 
have  enriched  the  nation.' 

On  this  we  muft  obf'erve  that,  however  the  nnmerary  wealth 
may  be  iacreafcd  by  a  loan  made  for  the  fupport  of  a  war,  yet 
fo  much  money  as  is  expended  out  of  the  nation  muft  be  a  real 
lofs,  and  the  nation  muft  be  rendered  in  reality  poorer,  al- 
though it  be  apparently  richer ;  unlefs  the  increafe  of  circu- 
lation, caufed  by  the  increafe  of  numcrary  wealth,  can  pro- 
cure fuch  an  advantage  in  trade,  as  to  bring  back  a  quantity  of 
wealih  equal  to  that  carried  away. 

*  It  will  appear,  fays  our  author,  if  we  confidcr  Europe 
collectively,  that  the  real  money  expended  by  the  powers  at  war 
muft  remain,  for  certainly  it  is  not  annihilated  ;  and  that  the 
fums  they  borrow  upon  credit,  are  an  addition  of  numerary 
wealth  which  did  not  exift  before.  This  addition,  created  by 
credit,  acquires,  by  means  of  credit  and  opinion,  a  value  both 
real  and  artificial,  intrinfic  as  well  as  of  convention  ;  that  it 
circulates  as  credit  fubfifts,  and  performs  by  parts  the  office  of 
real  fpccic,  however  chimerical  or  impoITible  it  may  be  to  reallfo 
the  whole.' 

From  this  it  appears  that  Europe  (fuppofrng  iis  ftates  to  bs 
generally  indebted,  thinks  itfclf  pofielied  of  much  more  wealth 
than  it  really  is.  Now  if  circulation,  which  is  thereby  in* 
creafcd,  diffufes  this  wealth,  whether  real  or  ficlitious,  uni- 
verfally,  the  payment  of  taxes,  neceflary  to  fupport  a  debt  to 
any  amount,  will  not  be  burdenfome;  but  while  the  com- 
mercial connexions  betwixt  the  nations  of  Europe  fubfift,  it 
muft  be  difadvaniageous  to  one  nation  to  have  more  than  its 
proportion  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  a  time  may  be  known 
when  to  fix  their  bounds.  Perhaps  when  a  nation  finds  it  im- 
poflible  to  borrow  on  equal  terms  with  its  neighbours,  that 
time  is  come. 

•  The  man,  fays  Mr.  Pinto,  who  cultivates  the  foil,  is  he 
who  really  fuffers  by  taxes.  Statute  labour,  impofed  upon  the 
peafant,  deftroys  one  fource  of  the  opulence  of  France;  for  it 
is  this  part  of  the  nation  that  in  faft  nouriflies  the  reft,  that 
gives  value  to  the  foil,  and  incrcafcs  the  numerary  wealth. 
Population  is  the  real  riches  of  the  ftate.  The  other  orders 
are  indemnified  for  the  taxes  they  pay.  Luxury  reftores  wluc 
luxury  takes  away  ;  for  vice  is  tributary  from  its  birth.  It  i« 
a  homage  which  it  owes  to  virtue. 
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*  If  we  confider  the  truth  of  thefe  principles  with  the  na- 
ture, efllnce,  and  efFe(St  of  loans  made  and  applied  with  judg- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that,  inftead  of  irapoverifhing,  they 
really  enrich  the  ftate,  that  they  double  the  nunnerary  wealth, 
and,  ofcourfe,  the  power  of  increafing  them.  Taxes,  for  the 
moft  part,  return  into  the  hand  that  gives  them.  It  is  always 
the  rich,  or  thofe  who  fpend  money,  that  pay  the  taxes  in  the 
laft  refort,  as  well  from  their  own  expences,  as  by  enabling 
others.  They  pay  fo  much  the  dearer  for  the  fervice  and  la- 
bour of  the  induftrious  in  the  inferior  ranks,  who  frequently 
xnake  taxes  a  pretence  for  greater  demands.  This  circulation 
neceflarily  turns  to  the  advantages  of  induftry,  which  always 
finds  iifelf  indemnified  for  the  pretended  burden  laid  upon  it. 
The  truth  of  this  aflertion  may  be  demonftrated  thus :  the  four 
millions  fterling  annually  raifed  by  taxes  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  produce  at  leaft  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions  in  circulation,  which  are  laid  out  for  the 
benefit  of  induftry.  That  this  is  true,  m.iy  eafily  be  con- 
ceived from  the  example  of  the  crown- piece,  which  may 
change  hands  twenty  times  a  day,  and  perform  the  fame  daily 
operation  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  times  a  year  ;  and  there- 
fore in  the  account  of  that  part  of  the  four  millions  which 
comes  into  conftant  circulation,  large  allowance  is  made  for 
that  i^art  which  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  circulate.  The  re- 
venues expended  by  the  rich,  undoubtedly  enable  the  inferior 
ranks  to  engage  in  other  lefs  confiderable  expences  with  the 
fame  money.  To  fupprefs  one  million  of  revenue  would  there- 
fore dettroy  a  circulation  of  feveral  millions,  and  diminifti  the 
contributive  power  of  the  inferior  ranks,  by  at  leaft  twenty 
millions  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  I  take  a  year  for  the  ge- 
neral computation,  although  the  example  already  quoted  and 
proved,  might  poflibly  exift  within  the  compafs  of  a  day,  per- 
haps in  lefs.  Upon  this  footing  the  argument  is  unanfwerable, 
and  bayond  the  reach  of  all  objeflion.' 

The  author  here  allcdges  that  taxes  are  made  a  pretence 
by  the  labourer  for  greater  demands.  Yet,  immediately  af- 
ter the  conclufjon  of  this  quotation,  we  find  him  aflerting 
the  contrary,  *  I  affirm,  fays  he,  that  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour  is  not  owing  to  taxes. '  Thefe  are  not  the 
only  places  in  which  we  have  obferved  variations  in  his  rea- 
foning,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  point  out  every 
particular  j  yet  we  cannot  help  obferving  that  a  fev/  leaves 
foiwarder,  we  find  him  pofitively  dethring  that,  *  taxes  con- 
tribute to  raife  the  price  of  labour.' 

The  increafe  of  fpecie,  occafioned  by  the  importation  ofit 
from  America,  Mr,  Pinto  juftly  affirms  to  have  caufed  the  fiift 
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advance  in  the  price  oi  labour,  and  of  the  moft  neceflary 
commodities.  *  On  the  other  hand,  he  adds,  gold  and  filver, 
though  prodigioufly  augmented,  and  become  fo  much  more 
common  in  Europe,  have,  neverthelefs,  flood  in  need  of  being 
reprcfented  by  new  figns,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  multitude  of 
new  demands,  which  the  firft  abundance  of  fpecie  gave  birth 
to.  Such,  in  all  probability,  is  the  true  origin  of  banks, . 
aftions,  paper  credit,  and  public  funds  '  But  we  are  not  of 
his  opinion  refpefling  this  point.  The  new  demands  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  influx  of  wealth  into  a  country,  muft  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that  wealth,  as  muft  alfo 
be  the  circulation  occafioncd  by  it.  If  a  man  hitherto  pof- 
ciTed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  has  found  no  neceflity  of  bor^ 
rowing  money,  or  acquiring  numerary  wealth,  why,  if  a 
more  ampk  one  falls  to  him,  fhould  he  incur  that  ne- 
ceflity, uhen  even  others  have  the  fame  good  luck,  and 
by  becoming  richer  as  well  as  himfeU",  reduce  the  value 
of  money,  fo  that  he  would  be  no  richer  now  than  hereto- 
fore i  He  would  doubtkfs  be  as  prudent  in  confining  his 
wants  to  his  power  of  (atisfying  them  with  his  own  fortune,  as 
he  had  been  formerly. 

We  think,  with  our  author,  that  part  of  the  natioml  debt 
being  borrowed  from  foreigners  is  not,  as  has  been  believed, 
an  additional  burden.  The  idea  of  the  powers  who  bor- 
row, becoming  tributary  to  the  foreigner  who  lends,  is  not 
worthy  of  confideration  ;  provided,  as  fcems  to  be  the  cafc, 
that  no  real  difadvantage  arifes  from  a  ftate's  borrowing  of 
foreigners,  rather  than  of  its  own  fubje£\s.  The  notion  that 
we  are  annually  drained  of  large  fums  in  fpecie,  to  pay  in- 
tereft  to  foreigners,  is  undoubtedly  ill  founded :  for,  did 
they  not  fufier  the  intereft  to  accumulate  here,  and  be  in- 
verted in  our  funds,  as  a  fcfource  for  old  age,  or  a  fecurity 
for  tlieir  children,  which  the  tranflator  in  a  very  pertinent 
note  alledges  they  do,  yet,  while  the  ballance  of  trade  is  in 
our  favour,  we  pay  them  their  intereft  in  commodities,  and  pro- 
bably gain  the  amount  of  it  by  the  ufe  made  of  their  prin- 
cipal, which  principal,  by  being  the  means  of  increafing  cir- 
culation, enables  us  to  iticreafe  our  trade. 

Mr.  Pinto  fpeaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  praflice  of  ftock- 
jobbing,  as  without  it  circulation  could  not  be  carried  on, 
nor  could  government  borrow  fuch  large  fums.  The  univer- 
fal  turn  for  gaming,  he  remarks,  which  ftock  jobbers  have  in- 
troduced, greatly  facilitates  the  borrowing  of  money,  and  the 
Englifli  government  has  thereby  been  enabLd  to  fweep  up 
not  only  the  money  of  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  vcft  it 
F  f  3  "  in 
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in  the  frr cks,  but  alfo  of  thofe  who  had  no  fuch  indina* 
tion.  -  He  hbneftly  confcfTes,  however,  that  he  would  dif- 
foade  'his  children,  friends,  and  relations,  from  meddling  with 
the  employment.  On  this  fubjeft,  the  tranflator  has  given  us 
a  very  fenfible  note,  and  pointed  out  the  ill  effefts  of  flock- 
jobbing,  ill  oppofuion  to  the  author's  arguments  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  praftice.  * 

It  is  impofiible,  without  extending  the  article  to  too  great 
length  fully  to  analyfe  all  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  in  this 
work  on  the  fubjcdt  of  the  national  debt,  but  we  have  enabled 
9uY  readers  to  acquire  a  difliniS  idea  of  the  moft  important. 
'  'Mr.  Pinto,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  work,  propofes  two  me- 
"thods  of  increafing  the  finking  fund,  and  paying  off  part  of 
the  national  debt ;  one  of  which  is  to  convert  twelve  millions 
and  a  half  of  annuities  into  life-annuities,  at  feven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  to  apply  a  fum  out  of  the  finking  fund,  befides 
the  infcreft  of  the  annuities  annihilated,  for  the  payment  of 
thofe  life-annuities ;  which  operation  might  be  repeated  as  of- 
ten as  flioiild  be  thought  neceflary.  The  other  is,  to  lay  a  tax 
on  collateral  fuccefllon  in  funded  property.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  certainly  the  leafl:  liable  to  objeftion,  but  it  might 
not  be  found  to  effeflual  in  pradlice  as  it  may  appear  in  fpe- 
culation. 

In  our  author's  remarks  on  taxes,  finances,  &c.  we  meet 
with  many  jiift  obfervations,  and  his  Letter  on  the  Jealoufy  of 
Ccmmercf ,  convinces  us  he  is  well  fiiilled  in  his  fubjeft.  Ne- 
verthelels,  the  art  of  politics,  efpecially  what  relates  to  finance 
and  commerce  is  not  fo  intricate,  that  contradictory  theories, 
if  plaufibly  and  ing«nioufiy  explained,  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  truth.  Caution  is,  therefore,  highly  requifite  in  form- 
ing conclufions  on  thofe  fubjedls,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
to  cur  readers  haftily  to  adopt  our  author's  opinions,  altho' 
we  allow  him  to  have  executed  his  talk  with  great  ingenuity. 


V]U,  Mifctllanki  of  the  late  ingenious  and  celebrated  M.  Abauzit, 
on  Hijiorualj  Theological,  and  Critical  Subjeds,  Tranjlated from 
the  F*)e©c!),,  by  E.  Harwood,  D.  D,  S-yo.   5*,  fewtd,    Beckct. 

'TpHE  author  of  thefe  mifcellaneous  produdlions  was  dcferv- 
■*■  ediy  efteemed  one  of  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  in  Switzer- 
land. He  courted  obfcurity  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
fteal  through  life  unnoticed.  The  celebrated  Rouffeau  *  an- 
nounced to  the  public  his  diftinguifhed  worth  as  a  philofopher, 
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and  a  man  of  fingnlarly  good  fcnfe.  '  N^ot,  "".ys  he,  that  this 
philofophical  age  has  noi  produced  on;  i.y.i  philofopher.  I 
know  one,  I  miift  confefs ;  and  but  ciij.  What,  however,  I 
regard  as  a  fortunate  circumftance  i--,  that  he  lefities  in  my 
own  country.  Shall  I  venture  pullicly  to  nar^ie  him,  whof* 
ho;iour  it  is,  ihat  he  has  cholea  to  remain  in  obfcuriry  ? — ilie' 
wife  and  modeft  Abauzit.' 

M.  Abauzit  was  born  at  Uzes,  in.  the  province  of  Langue- 
doc,"  on  the  i  ith  of  Noiember,  1679.  His  father  died  about 
two  years  afterwards.  His  motlier,  Anne  de  Viile,  fufFercd 
the  inofi:  rigorous  treat mciit  on  account  of  her  fun,  whom  her 
peifecutors  wanted  to  force  from  her,  in  order  to  educate  him 
in  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  at  the  time  of  ihe  revocation 
of  the  cdid  of  Nantz  f  ;  "hut  it  was  not  in  their  power.  She 
refcued  \yivn  out  of  their  hands ;  and  placed  him  in  fafety  at 
Geneva  ;  where  he  diligently  applied  hiinfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  fciences.  In  169B,  he  went  into  Holland,  and  commenced 
an  acquaintance  with  M.  Bayle  and  the  Bafnages.  He  after- 
wards came  into  England,  and  became  acquainted  with  M.  St. 
Evremond,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  other  eminent  mm.  But 
his  filial  affedion  foon  recalled  him  to  Geneva.  About  the 
year  I7z6,  he  was  offered  a  profcffor's  chair;  but  he  would 
only  accept  the  place  of  librarian.  He  was  known  to  the 
mod  celebrated  mathematicians,  philofophcrs,  and  divines,  in 
Europe  ;  and  poflcffcd  that  underftanding,  which  enabled  him 
to  pafs  a  clear  judgment  of  them,  and  almofl  ever  to  inftruft 
them.  He  detedled  an  error  in  the  Mathematical  Principles  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which  the  author  correded  in  a  fubfequent 
edition.  He  vindicated  Sir  Ifaac  againft  Fontenclle  and  father 
Caf^el  ;  and  anfwered  Croufaz's  objedions  on  the  Dodrine  of 
the  Afymptotes  of  the  Marquis  de  I'Hopital.  In  a  word,  he 
difcovered  the  depth  of  his  penetration  and  knowledge  in  aU 
moft  every  branch  of  fciencc. 

He  died  with  the  firmnefs  and  virtife  of  a  wife  and  good 
philofopher,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1767. 

The  volume,  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  tranflation,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Harwood, 
confifls  of  Letters  and  DifTertions  on  the  following  fubjeds. 

I.  Refledions  on  Idolatry. — What  the  author  advances  upon 
this  topic  is  to  this  purpofe  :  When  we  proftrate  ourfelves,  or 
exhibit  any  other  token  of  veneration,  if  the  ad  terminate 
here,  we  only  perform  a  ceremony,  which  is  common  to  God 
and  to  an  earthly  prince.  But,  if,  during  this  proflration  of 
the  body,  the  mind  exalts  its  views  to  the  Creator,  and  places 
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all  Its  confidence  in  him,  it  is  then  only,  that  real  adoration  is 
formed.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  mind  happens  to  be  miilaken 
in  the  objeft  of  its  \vor(hip,  and  confides  in  a  falfe  god,  adora- 
^on  is  converted  into  idolatry.  To  adore  a  falfe  god,  like 
Ofiris,  in  the  prefence  of  an  ox,  was  idolatry  and  fuperftition, 
at  the  fame  time  :  idolatry,  with  regard  to  the  objeQ  adored  ; 
and  fuperftition  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  adoring.  To 
honour  the  deity  by  annua!  facrifices,  to  worlhip  him  in  the 
prefence  of  an  ark,  as  the  Jews  did,  would  have  been  deemed 
fuperfiition  in  the  judgment  of  plain  rcafon  ;  but  became 
lawful  under  the  Mofaic  Jnftitution.  At  prefent,  when  this 
mode  of  worfliip  is  abrogated  by  the  gofpel,  it  would  be  fu- 
perftition, that  is,  a  Ifalfe 'addition  to  that  worfhip  which  God 
requires. 

J  I.  Of  Myfteries  in  Religion. 

If  fays  he,  by  myfieries  we  underftand  truths,    which    re- 
velation difcovers,  and  which  were  unknown  to  us  by  reafon, 
it  is  certain,  that  there  are  various   myfteries   of  this  kind  in 
the  Chriftian  religion.     But  it  ought  to   be  remarked,  that, 
after  they  are  clearly  revealed,  they  ceafe  to  be  myfteries.     If 
by  myftciies,  we  underfiand  dodTrines,  which  only  give  us  in- 
adequate ideas  of  the   fubjefts,    which  ihey   prefent   to  out 
minds,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are  diverfe  myfleries  of  this  na- 
ture in  religion.     If  by  myftery  is  underftood   what  is  obfcure 
and  unknown  to  us,  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  there   are   various 
things  of  this  kind  connected  with  religion.     But  thefc  things 
which  remain  unrevealed  and  unknown,  cannot   be  objects  of 
our  faith.   Laftly,  if  we  underftand  by  mylieries,  incomprehen- 
fible  doflrines,  there  are  no  myrteries  of  this  nature  in  reve- 
lation.    It  is  a  contradiflion  to  fay,  that  a  dodlrine  is  revealed, 
and  that  it  is  incomprehenfible. — The  fame   may  be  faid  of 
contradidory  doQrines.     It  is  impoflible  that  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  our  reafon,  fhould  teach  us  by  his  word  things  di- 
reftly  contrary  to  thofe,  which  he  teaches  us  by  clear  and  evi- 
dent reafonings. ' 

III.  A  Letter  to  a  Lady  at  Dijon.  — In  this  letter  M.  Abau- 
zit  very  judicioufiy  expofes  fome  of  the  principal  abfurdities, 
maintained  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

IV.  Of  the  Confequences  of  the  firft  Tranfgreflion. 

Here  our  author  advances  an  ingenious  hypothefis ;  but 
whether  juft  or  fallacious,  we  fliall  not  flay  to  enquire. — *  The 
menace,  he  fays,  contained  in  thefe  words,  "  In  the  day  thou 
eatefl  this  fruit,  thou  (halt  furely  die,"  denotes  a  violent  and  pre- 
mature death,  which  was  to  be  diredtly  inflided  on  the  offend 
ers.'    This,  he  thinks,  is  conformable  to  the  language  of  th« 
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Scriptures,  in  various  places,  and  the  nature  of  laws,  both 
human  and  divine. 

Thus,  *  when  God  commanded  Abimelech  to  reftore  Sarah  to 
Abraham  :  *•  If  thou  do  not  reftore  her,  faid  he  to  him,  know 
that  thou  flialt  die."   Did  he  undcrfland  any  thing  elfe  by  this, 
but  a  violent  and  premature  death  ?  Another  Abimelech  iflued 
this  law  in  favour  of  Ifaac  and  Rebecca :  '*  Whofoever  ftiall 
touch  this  man  or  his  wife,  fhall  die."     Is  this   declaring  to 
the  reader,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gerar  were  not  mortal  be- 
fore this  prohibition  ?  Did  Saul  think  of  natural  death,  when 
he  publilhed  that  edid  :  *•  He  who  fliall  have  committed  this 
fin,  were  he  my  fon  Jonathan,  (hall   die  ?"     What  did  alfo 
king  Solomon  intend,  when  he  forbid  Shimei  to  go  out  of  Je- 
rufalem  :  "  The  day  that  thou  (halt  go  out,  know   that  thou 
(halt  die?"     In  fine,  it  is  very  ufual  with   Mofes  to  conclude 
his   laws  with   this  threatening  :  Whofoever  Ihall  do  fuch  or 
fuch  a  thing,  let  him  die,  or,  let  them  caufe  him  to  die.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  is,  that  in   all  thefe  places,  where  I  find 
this  exprelfion,  it  denotes  a  fudden  and   violent  death.     The 
following  is  a  very  fingular  one,  and  perfedlly  charaflerlzes  it. 
The  king  of  Syria  having   fallen   fick,  fent   to   the  prophet 
Elilha,  faying.  Shall  I  tivt  from  this  malady  ? — or,  to   fpeak, 
not  in   the  Hebrew,  but  in  the   modern  mode  of  expreflion. 
Shall  I  recover  of  this  difcafe.    The  prophet  thus  anfwered  the 
meflenger ;  •*  Go,  fay  unto  him,  thou  wilt  certainly  recover 
from  it :  howbeit,  the  Lord   hath   (hewed   me  that  he  (hall 
furely  die."     Elifha  then  meant  to  fay,  that  the  malady  was 
not   mortal ;  ihar  the    king  would  not  die  of   it ;  but  thnt 
however,  he   would    die   a  violent   death  :  and    in    reality  he 
was  fmothered  in  his  bed  by  Hazael  his  fuccclTor.     It  is   then 
inanifcft,  from  the  ufage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  this 
threatening,  "  the  day   that  thou  eated  of  this  fruit,  thou 
(halt  die,''  ought  to  be   underflood,  of  a  precipitate  and  vio- 
lent death. 

*  But  you  will  fay,  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  die  immediately  : 
it  is  true,  God  commuted,  or  changed  the  punifliment  j  and 
it  is  the  fcripture  itfelf  which  leads  us  to  this  fentiment.  Adam 
and  Eve  had  no  fooner  violated  the  law,  than  God  made  them 
appear  before  him,  and  after  having  heard  them,  at  firft  he 
curfed  the  ferpent,  as  the  author  of  all  i,bis  mifchief;  then  he 
addrefTed  hiinfelf  to  the  wretched  couple,  which  had  fufFered 
themfelves  to  be  feduced  j  and  obfervc,  the  fentence  does  not 
import,  you  (hall  die  that  death  with  which  you  have  been 
threatened,  but  the  Judge  condemns  the  woman  to  bring  forth 
with  forrow,  and  the  man  to  toil  in  the  ground.  How  ought 
we  then  to  judge  of  the  event  ?  not  by  the  threatening,  which 
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might  be  changed  according  to   circ  am  fiances,    but  by  the 
ientenc«  which  often  qiislints  the  threatening  :  it  follows,  that, 
the  punifhoient  of  death  was  changed  into  fevcrc  labour.    Rc/. 
fides,  man  was  one  day  tp  die,  and  there  was  not  a  neceflity 
that  God  fliould  confign  hiin  to   death  immediately;  *'  inafl 
much  as  thou  art  but  dutl-,  /aid  God    to  liim,  and  thou  fhalt 
one  day  return  into  duft."     For  if  it  was  true,  that  a  man  had 
been,  menaced  with  a  quite  different  death   to  a  violent  one, 
and  that  the  menac?  had  afterwards  been  rigoroufly  executed, 
it  w&uld  follow,  that  the  .fentence,  wguld  have  added  new  pu- 
rifhir.ents  to  the  tiireateiiij>g,' which   is  neither  tigreeable  ta 
the  juOice  nor  goodneis.  of  the  fupreme  Being.     It  is  true,  that^ 
cne  forrictimes  aggravates  the  punifnment  according   to    the 
circiimflances   of  the   crinie  j  but  in   the   prefent  cafe,  every 
thing  is  favourable  :   there  is  neither  inveterate  malignity,   nor 
habitual  wickedncfs,  nor  even  a  fingle  relapfe  :  it   is  a  fimple 
fault  of  t'.vo  pcrfons  without  experience,  feduced   by  the   fcr- 
pent,  who  fpread  fnarcs  for  their  fimplicity  ;  a  fault  preceded 
by  perfeil  innocence,  and  followed   by  a   fincere  repentance  ; 
all  thefe  circumftnnces  ought  to  induce  the  Judge  to  leflen  the 
punifljment  rather  ihan  to  aggravate  it.     Since  then  the  fca- 
lence  makes  no  mention  of  the  puni/hment  of   death,  ex- 
prefTed  rn  the  threatening,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  threat- 
ening had  ivot  (])oken  of  this  ether  punifliment  declared  by  the 
ientence,  all  the  rules  of  equity  oblige  us  to  believe,  that  the 
fentcnce,  far  from  being  raifed  and  aggravated  above  the  rre- 
nace,  only  fubHitutes  to  the  punifliment  of  death,  a  punifh- 
n)tut  much  more  lenient  and  gentle.* 

Y.  An  E;iquiiy,  whether  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity  be 
found  in  thele  Words,  Gen.  iii.  22.  *  Behold,  the  man,  is  be- 
come as  ore  of  us.' 

The  author  obferves,  that  th^e  Hebrew  particle,  liJDD  is 
fufceptible  of  difilrent  acceptations,  foraetimes  Hgnifying  ofus\ 
but  ofier>er  £/"  ^/«,  ^x  of  h\  that  in  the  third  chq)ter  it  oc- 
curs five  times,  but  always  in  the  laft  fenfe,  and  in  refervn:e 
to  the  tree  of  knowledge :  e.  g.  •  Ye  fliall  not  eat  of  tt* 
V.  3.  *  In  the  day  ye  ea:  of  ity  v.  5.  See  alfo  v,  ii.  17. 
The  paflr.i(;e  in  queftion,  he  thinks,  fhould  be  tranflated  : 
'  The  man  is  from  it  become  as  one  of  thofe,  who  know  good 
and  evil.*  That  is,  the  man,  by  having  eat  of  the  tree  of 
l^nowlcdge,  is  become  intelligent  in  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  eviJ.  I  cannot  therefore,  fays  this  writer,  blame  the  Jews 
and  Arians,  for  not  difcoveiing  in  this  palTdge,  what  in  reality 
was  never  in  it,  the  do£\rine  of  the  Trinity. 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  } 
%  IX.  1H 
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TX.  irhe  EkarUal  Ph'thfipher.  Centainhg,  A  Ntw  Syflm  ef 
Phy/ics  founded  upon  the  Pr'tncipk  6/  an  unii>tr/al  Plenum  ef" 
tltmintary  Fire,  &C.  &C.  T«  nvhicb  is  fuljoined  a  PoJIfcript. 
By  R.  Lovett,  Laj-Clerk  of  tht  CathtdratCburcbof'VfoxCQt^.n. 
B-vo.  3J.     Bew. 

IN  reviewing  fome  former  publications  of  this  author,  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft  with  that  now  before  u»,  weobjefted  to  the 
competency  of  Tome  arguments  adduced  by  him  from  bifhop 
Berkley  and  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  proofs  of  his  doflrine;  which 
howcTer,  he  dill  maintains  in  the  prefent  performance.  As 
Mr.  Lovett  appears  to  be  a  nvtlt-meanirg  man,  and  feems  to 
write  from  a  fclf-conviclion  of  the  redlitude  of  his  opinions, 
we  (hall  enter  into  the  examination  with  the  tendernefs  due  to 
fuch  a  charafler,  though  candour  and  impartiality  will  oblige 
us  to  cenfure  thofe  pofitions  and  principles  which  are  mani- 
feftly  erroneous. 

In  the  prefent  and  former  publications  this  gentleman's  phi- 
lofophical  principles  are,  ift.  That  the  eleftric  matter,  light- 
ring,  and  the  folar  rays,  are  all  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
which  he  otherwife  calls  elemental  fire,  alfo  the  fubtle  aether 
mentioned  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  in  another  place  rcftificd 
fpirits  of  wine!  2.  That  all  fpace  and  the  pores  of  all 
bodies  are  abfolutely  full  of  this  fire,  which  thus  forms  an  uni- 
verfal  plenum.  And,  3.  That  this  fire  is  the  caufe  of  the 
gravity  or  tendency  of  bodies  towards  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  planets  towards  the  fun,  or  the  caufe 
of  the  univerfal  tendency  of  all  the  parts  of  matter  towards 
one  another ;  the  caufe  of  cohefion  ;  the  caufe  of  magnet- 
ifm  ;  and,  in  Ihorr,  the  caufe  of  all  the  phenomena  in  na- 
ture. 

Now  however  probabfe  fome  other  authors  may  have  rendered 
the  truth  of  fome  of  ihefe  opinions,  yet  this  gentleman  has  pro- 
duced nothing  towards  confirming  it  farther  xYizn/a^ing  that  they 
are  fo,  or  that  they  muft  be  fo,  or  that  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional doubt  of  it,  &c.  But  as  he  hzd /aid  all  thefc  things  in 
his  former  publications,  we  cannot  conceive  the  ufe  of  the 
prefent  one,  unlefs  it  might  be  to  have  an  opportunity  un- 
gratefully to  refled  on  fome  friends  who  had  been  kind  enough 
to  inform  him  of  his  miftakcs.  As  the  principles  and  the 
want  of  proof  had  been  objeftcd  to,  one  might  have  e:rpefled 
the  prefent  performance  to  fupply  fome  dembnftration  or 
rational  evidence  in  fupport  of  them  ;  but,  inftead  of  that, 
the  book  is  employed  chiefly  in  long  cxtrafts  from  his  former 
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eirays,  and  from  many  other  authors  upon  almoft  all  fub- 
jefts }  and  then,  at  the  end  of  them,  faying,  that  all  arifes  from 
his  principle  of  fire.  Here  we  are  entertained  with  a  detail 
of  ftories  concerning  the  wonderful  ert'efts  of  eleftricity,  mag- 
netifm,  gravity,  &c.  of  fire,  of  quickfilver,  of  the  antipodes, 
of  a  perforation  through,  the  earth  to  them,  of  water  fpouts, 
hurricanes,  and  earthquaiies  ;  and  then  behold  the  wonderful 
effefls  of  my  general  principle  !  See  how  all  the  operations  of 
nature  (be  they  ever  fo  oppofite  or  contrary)  confpire  to  pro- 
proclaim  it ! 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  given  any  attention  to  this  fub- 
jeft,  we  have  no  doubt  were  long  fince  fatisfied  concerning 
it ;  however  we  (hall  once  more,  for  the  author's  fake,  conde- 
fcend  to  mention  a  i&w  particulars. 

So^arly  as  in  his  addrefs  prefixed  to  the  reader,  we  found 
occafion  to  difapprove  of  his  vanity,  and  the  rudenefs  with 
which  he  treats  the  moll  refpedable  perfons  and  their  difco- 
veries.  Speaking  of  his  eledtrical  fluid,  he  fays,  *  That  fo 
jntcrefting  a  difcovery  has  lain  fo  long  uncultivated  by  otheriy 
feems  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  refled  on  the  jealoufies 
that  have  fubfifted  among  men,  when  all,  that  has  been  con- 
tended for,  was  perhaps  a  little  empty  honour  of  being  the 
firft  inventor  of  a  rule  or  method  for  folving  particular  geo- 
metrical problems  ;  or  being  the  author  of  fome  new  difcovery 
in  aitronomy.'  Now  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  modefty  of 
a  perfon  who  can  thus  fpeak  fo  indignantly  of  the  charac- 
ters, inventions,  and  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Dr. 
Bradley  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
widely  extended  fubjeft  of  fluxions,  who  calls  it  '  a  rule  or 
method  for  folving  particular  geometrical  problems  ?'  And, 
in  like  manner,  in  fome  otlier  places,  he  treats  the  firft 
mentioned  confpicuous  perfon,  and  feveral  others.  After  a 
long  extract  of  near  five  pages  from  Dr.  Keil's  Introdu£lioii 
to  Natural  Philofophy,  he  modtitly  adds,  '  Thus  the  Dr.  goes 
on,  haranguing  and  trifling  wiih  his  pupils  about  the  word 
Il^otion;  but  never  attempts  to  make  the  leaft  enquiry  after 
its  caufe,  though  he  exclaims  fo  much  at  others  for  not  doing 
it.  This  ftory  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoife  put  me  in  mind 
of  another,  which  might  have  been  propofed,  as  bearing  fome 
affinity  to  it,  though  equally  trifling,  viz.  If  the  hour  and 
minute  indexes  of  a  clock  were  both  of  them  to  fet  out  from 
the  hour  iz,  for,  according  to  their  fallacious  method  of  ar- 
guing, the  minute  index,  although  it  moved  iz  times  falter 
than  the  other,  could  yet  never  be  able  to  overtake  it.  This 
problem,  like  the  other,  would  be  found  a  feries  of  numbers 
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decreafing  in  geometrical  propartion.     [The  probUm  a  feries  of 
numbers !] 

*  As  a  folution  of  this  problem  may  amufe  fome  tyros,  \ 
fhall  take  the  liberty  of  obliging  them  ;  and  others,  if  they 
pleafe,  may  pafs  it  over. 

*  Firft,  Since  in  the  time  that  the  roiaute  index  moves  x%. 
hours,,  the  hour  index  moves  but  one  hour,  the  proportion 
will  be  as  12  to  I,  confequeotly.  as,    iz  :   1   : :   i   :  \^^  and 

as  IS  :  I  : :  4?  *  tt  ^^tt*  ^"^  ^  ^^  '"  'V"'^"**  ^i^*  ^  fe** 
ries  of  quantities  coutinualiy   decreafing   in  geometrical   pro'. 

portion. Secondly,    The  moft  concife  method  of  folviog 

this  will  be  by  fpecious  arithmetic :  the   proportion   being   as 

ts  is  to  1  ;  let  a  =  1 2  and  ^  =  i ,  then  as  a  :  ^ : :  ^  :  —'and  »3  « : 

a 

,      ^»    i»      .  ,       h^    h^     ,  .  .  h^    b^     h*    k*' 

^  :  :  —  :  —  and  as  a  :  o  :  :  —  :  —  and  10  w  —  ;  — : :  ~  ;  — 

a     «*  «*     «'  «»     «♦     a>    *s 

::  —  :-;  &c.  a  feries  of  quantities  decreafing  in  geometrical' 

peoportion  in  infinitum.     [And   is  this  a  (biution  !] 

»  Thirdly,  If  the  folution  be  performed  by  fexagenary  arithr* 
metic,  [but  how  ?]  the  feries  will  be  1  hour,  5  minutes,  %f 
jfcconds,  16  thirds,  21  41)16,  49  5ths  ;  6ths,  27  jths,  16  8thff^ 
21  9ths,  49  loths,  5  iiths,  2;  i2ths,  16  i3ths,  21  i4ih«» 
49  i5rhs,  &c.  in  imfinitvm \  the  five  numbers,  5,  27,  16,  ti, 
49,  will  continually  circulate,  or  be  repeated,  confequently 
the  feries  can  never  terminate ;  however  we  are  certain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feries,  that  the  whole  time  amounts  to  but 
little  more  than  1  hour,  ^  minutes,  27  feconds,  and  that  all 
the  following  part  of  the  feries,  thougli  carried  on  ever  fo  far, 
cannot  an>ount  to  fo  much  as  half  another  fccond  of  time. — 
Dr.  Keit  inllances  in  two  or  three  more>  but  all  equally 
trifling.' 

This  he  calls  a  folution  for  tyros ;  but,  for  our  part,  we 
cannot  fee  that  it  is  any  folution  at  all,  but  rather  a  demon- 
ilration  of  his  own  ignorance  of  common  arithmetic.  Neither 
indeed  is  the  mofl  concife  method  of  folution  by  fpecious  arith- 
metic, as  he  calls  it ;  for  the  folution  is  mofl  readily  obtained 
by  this  one  fimple  proportion,  as  11  :  iz  ::  1  :  14^  hour, 
the  time  required  ;  which  is  no  more  than  making  the  fpacef 
paffed  over  proportional  to  their  known  difitrences.  -i 

In  page  13,  14,  and  15,  he  makes  the  proportion  of  thit 
degree  of  heat  which  melts  frozen  quickfilver,  to  be  to  that 
which  melts  common  ice,  or  frozen  water,  as  i  05  |  is  to  33, 
inftead  of  which  it  fhould  rather  be  reciprocally  as  thofe  num? 
bcrs.     And  near  the  bottom  of  page  15,  he  ufes  this^xpref- 

fion. 
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{ion,  •  The  analogy  ox  degree  of  proportion  ■,*  which  fliews  his  a£' 

<-ar^^  knowledge  in  geomeffy.  ' '  "..  ■■''""• 

In  page  65  and  66,  Mr.  Lovett  makes  the  acceleraiions  'of 
bodies  falling  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  from  its  furface 
(fuppofing  it  perforated  through)  to  rncreafe  as  the  fquares 
of  the  times  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall ;  and  on  this  priit- . 
ciple  pretends  to  calculate  the  time  of  a  body's  defcent  from 
the  furface  to  the  center,  which  are  both  wrong  ;  for  he  onght 
to  have  known  that  the  rule,  for  the /paces  falkn  being  as  the 
fquares  of  the  times,  obtains  only  for  fmall  diflances  fallen, 
and  by  no  means  for  fuch  defcents  as  through  a  radius  of  the 
earth  ;  befides,  he  fliould  know  that  the  law  of  gravity  within 
the  earth's  furface  is  very  different  from  that  which  takes  place 
for  diftances  without  it.  The  problem,  however,  to  find  the 
tiire  of  defcent  to  the  center,  is  properly  limjted,  and  may  be 
calculated  with  accuracy;  but  we  apprehend  that  Mr,  Lovett 
will  find  its  folution  require  a  greater  prpporiion  of  mathema- 
tics than  that  which  he  afllgns  to  an  eledlrical  philofopher. 

Neither  has  he  fucceeded  any  better  in  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  tides,  concerning  which  he  feems  to  know  juft  about 
as  much  as  of  other  things  already  noticed.  In  his  way  of 
confidering  the  matter,  he  makes  but  one  tide  inftead  of  two, 
and  then  adds,  *  It  is  manifefV,  that  in  this  cafe  there  would 
be  but  one  tide  at  any  particular  place  every  24  hours  nearly, 
fince  the  fame  protuberance  or  fwell  of  the  yielding  waters 
would  accompany  the  moon  all  round  the  earth.  But  as  there 
are  two  tides  inftead  of  one,  fo  no  one  doubts  of  their  being 
taufed  by  the  influence  of  the  two  lumineries ;  [yes,  every  one 
doubts  it,  who  has  ever  read  the  theory  of  the  tides]  but  the 
gfeateft  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  following,  viz.  that  not- 
withftanding  their  pofition  and  diftance  from  each  other,  which 
though  continually  varying,  yet  the  difference  of  the  two 
tides  relating  to  time  is  nearly  equal.'  No  difficulty  at  all  this, 
Mr.  Lovett,  but  quite  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to  theory. 

But  what  need  we  to  multiply  inftances  of  his  ignorance  in 
the  neceffary  precognita  for  a  natural  philofopher,  after  ob- 
ferving  his  declaration  in  page  3  i,  where  he  fays,  '  Were  1  to 
diftinguifh  myfelf  asa  partifan,  Ifhould  ftyle  myfelf  an  tU^rkal 
fhibjopher ;  for  it  is  to  eleftricity  alone  that  I  am  indebted  for 
that/wtf/Zftock  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  acquired  in  my 
refearches  of  nature.'  [We  readily  give  him  credit  here.] 
Alfo,  page  39,  •  By  an  eleflrical  philofopher,  I  mean  one  who 
is  become  a  philofopher,  merely  from  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  eleftrical  experiments.'  And  again,  page  47,  •  Now  a 
man  may  become  a  very  intelligible  philofopher,  without  the 
affiftance  either  of  much  mathematical  learning,. or  of  any 
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©tWer  latigvrrge  than  his  own,  confequently  rbe  knowledge  of 
natural  philofophy  will  now  be  a  much  eafier  acquifition  thaa 
k  ever  was  before.'  Right,  Mr.  Lovett  ;  it  is  only  perXcrining 
a  few  eleflrical  experiments,  and  6ehe<ving  that  the  matter 
thence  pumped  out  is  the  mechanical  catife  (no  matter  how)  ot 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  you  linmedietely  overtop  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  all  the  other  old-fafhioned  philolbphers  wha 
hold  fuch  ado  with  their  arithmetics  and  geometries,  their 
algebras  and  logics,  and  all  their  other  cramp  noafenfical  what- 
do-ye  call'ems.  ,  .»  ^. 

So  iar  of  general  fubje.ns.  We  fliall  now  add  a  feir  T«r 
marks  more  peculiarly  relating  to  his  new  fyflem. 

Firft,  his  univerfal  plenum  we  think  inconfiftcnt  with 
the  nature,  &c.  of  the  pure  element  of  which  he  forms  the 
plenum.  For  this  Ether,  with  which  he  fills  all  open  i^-KKX'i, 
he  makes  exceedingly  elaftic,  in  fome  parts  of  open  (pace  very 
denfe,  and  in  others  very  rare  ;  which  diff>.-rent  degrees  of  den- 
fity  it  is  made  to  be  capable  of  acqu'ring  by  its  great  degrtc  of 
clafticity,  and  power  of  cxpanfion.  Now  ilio.ild  we  even  ad- 
mit that  any  part,  as  a  cubic  foot,  of  tlie  fpace  which  con- 
tains the  denfed  part  of  this  medium,  is  abfolutdy  fuU  of 
matter  without  any  pores  between  its  parts  or  particles.  It 
muft  follow  that  a  cubic  foot  of  the  rar^r  fort  is  not  {q  \  for, 
in  this  ftate,  the  whole  being  expanded,  the  panicles  of  it 
difpofc  themfelves  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  or  elfe  touch 
only  in  fome  points,  leaving  empty  fpaces  between ;  there- 
fore all  the  parts  of  the  whole  fpace  are  not  full,  and  it  is 
impoffible  for  fuch  a  medium  to  conftitute  a  plenum. 

He  muft  alfo  be  miftaken  in  making  this  medium  the  canfc 
of  the  dityerence  between  the  velocity  of  the  feveral  planets, 
where  he  fays,  '  Is  it  not  reafonablc  alfo  to  fuppofe  that  fiiclt 
a  gradual  increafe  of  the  denfity  of  the  xther  from  the  fun  to 
thp  utmoft  limits  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  true  mechanical  caufe, 
why  Saturn  in  the  denfer  part  of  the  medium  moves  llowef 
than  Jupiter  jn  a  rarer  ;  and  again,  Jupittr  than  Mars,  Mars 
than  the  earth  ?  &c.'  We  anfaer,  no,  it  would  be  very  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  it;  for  if  the  planets  werp  refirted  by 
the  medium  in  their  revolutions,  their  velocities  would  be 
continually  diminifhing ;  which  all  experience  (hews  not  to  be 
the  cafe. 

Neither  is  our  author  more  happy  in  pointing  out  the  office 
of  this  medium,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  its  afting.  Its 
office  is  to  caufe  gravit;uion,  cohefion,  &c.  and  the  mode  is  by 
external  prelTure  from  this  medium  in  continual  morion;  and 
again,  the  office  of  the  fun  is  to  produce  this  motion,  by 
emitting  continually  fiom  his  body  tl.is  medium  (or,  in  othe^ 

words. 
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wards,  the  fun's  beams),  which  proceeding  ftreight  from  hinrs 
to  immenfe  diftances,  till  they  meet  with  the  rays  from  the 
ftars,  or  other  funs  exercifing  the  like  office ;  this  matter  re- 
turning from  thofe  places  of  meeting,  where  it  is  denfeft  di- 
redlly  through  all  the  fpace  it  had  before  palTed  over,  back  tO 
the  fun  again,  in  its  return  forces  the  planets  towards  the  fun 
by  an  external  preflure,  and  fo  caufes  the  univerfal  gravitation 
of  matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  fcheme, 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  all 
rational  experience.  For,  if  the  fun's  rays,  in  their  fuppofed 
return,  have  force  enough  to  urge  the  planets  towards 
him,  then  in  their  emiflion  from  him  alfo,  they  ought  to  urge 
the  fame  planets  with  as  great  a  force  the  contrary  way,  and 
fo  they  would  have  no  gravity  at  all  towawls  the  fun,  in 
which  cafe  they  would  fly  off  in  a  tangent.  Or  if  we  fhould 
allow  that  the  returning  rays  urge  the  planets  towards  the  fun, 
caufing  gravity  by  the  external  preflure,  then  would  there  be 
not  only  no  gravity  except  in  the  diredion  towards  the  fun, 
but  the  gravity  of  any  body  would  alfo  be  proportional 
to  the  outer  fide  of  it  which  fhould  happen  to  be  expofed  op- 
pofite  to  the  direction  of  the  medium  returning  towards  the 
fun  :  whereas,  in  faft,  gravity  is  found  to  be  univerlkl  on  all 
fides  of  the  earth  (and  no  doubt  the  fame  in  the  other  planets) 
tending  in  all  direflions  towards  its  center ;  befides,  the 
gravities  of  all  bodies  are  found  lo  he  conftantly  as  their  bulks 
or  quantities  of  matter,  and  not  in  proportion  to  their  fur- 
faces. — But  we  arc  becoming  more  ftrious  than  fuch  weak 
and  wild  fancies  deferve. 

For  want  of  underftanding  the  philofophers,  he  is  fre» 
quently  charging  them  with  contradiflions  ;  with  miftaking 
caufes  for  effefts,  and  effefts  for  caufes ;  with  contrary  prin- 
ciples, and  with  not  afligning  the  caufe  of  gravity,  &c.  But 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers  never  jJretend  to  know  the 
caufe  of  gravity,  nor  yet  the  mode  of  if,  whether  it  be  by 
drawing  or  pufliing  ;  and  by  the  word  Gravity,  or  the  Attrac- 
tion of  Gravity,  they  declare  they  mean  only  that  tendency 
which  bodies  are  obferved  to  have  towards  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  that  of  the  planets  to  the  fun,  and  to  each  other : 
they  confider  it  very  properly  both  as  a  caof?,  and  as  an  ef^ 
fed;  as  the  caufe  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  of  the  tides,  of  the 
revolution  of  the  planets,  &c.  and  again  as  the  effed  of  an- 
other caufe,  or  of  other  caufes,  unknovvn,  and  <vhich  poffibly 
may  themfelves  be  but  the  effeds  of  ftill  fuperior  caufes ;  but 
although  they  never  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
caufes,  they  endeavour  to  afcend  as  liigh  in  the  fcale  of 
caufes  and  effeds,    as  experiments  and    juft  reafoning  front 
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them  will  carry  them  ;  thus,  they  obferve  the  various  /eafoflt 
of  the  year,  the  different  meridian  altitudes  of  the  fun,  and 
many  other  phenomena  of  this  kind  ;  and  prefently  they  find 
that  the  earth's  revolution  about  the  fun,  after  a  certain  man* 
ncr,  is  the  caufe  of  them  ;  again,  the  caufe  of  this  caufe,  ot 
regular  annual  revolution,  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  appear- 
ances, they  find  to  be  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  to  the  fun> 
in  conjunftion  with  the  original  tangential  velocity  :  but  here 
they  ftop,  as  not  having  a  fufficient  data  to  determine  the  next 
fuperior  caufe  in  the  regular  fcale.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  indeed, 
modeftly  hinted  fome  notions  by  way  of  queries  concerning 
an  xther  (but  not  a  circulating  one)  to  be  farther  attended 
to  and  confidered  by  fucceeding  philofophers  ;  this  author 
fays,  that  Sir  llaac  was  right  in  tbofe  notions ;  that  the 
asther  hinted  at  is  the  eledric  matter  j  and  that  it  Is  the  caufe 
of  gravity,  &c.  He  farther  fays,  '  Before  the  difcovery  of 
fire  as  a  permanent  principle,  wc  could  never  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  nature,  otherwife  than  from  the  firlt 
endeavouring  to  inveftigato  the  laws  by  which  thty  afted,'  [tht 
phenomena  afled  I]  *  Wc  now,  with  much  greater  readi* 
nefs,  account  not  only  for  the  laws,  but  the  caufe  of  fucli 
phenomena,  confequently  our  reafoning  is  now  a  pritri.  Fircj 
the  grand  defideratum,  being  difcovered,  we  can  wiih  equal 
propriety  proceed  from  the  caufe  to  the  eSed,  which  is  fuch  aii 
advantage  as  was  not  attainable  before.'  This  being  aflcrted  to 
be  the  cafe,  but  no  inftances  having  been  given  of  it,  we  hope 
our  author  will,  ^be»  ht  fubltjhti  bitjnong  fiiiiioHf  favour  us  wit^ 
fome  proofs ;  dcmonftrating  from  tl.e  above  caufe,  the  n?^ 
ture  and  laws  of  gravity,  cohefion.  Sec.  and  (hew  from  it  that 
thofe  tfftGts  muft  of  necefiity  have  fuch  laws  and  appearances 
as  we  have  obferved  to  belong  to  t>hem  ;  which  we  make  no 
doubt  he  will  find  equally  cafy  with  many  other  things  his  tewtr- 
ing  genius  has  already  furmounted. 

)L.  Fillage  Memoirs  :  In  a  Series  of  Letters  bet-ween  a  Cler^ymoH 
an  J  hit  Faeni^in  tbt  Country^  and  bit  Siti  tn  Tfwn,  8<V0.  2/.  6d. 
fitued.     Davies. 

pErhaps  the  moft  agreeable  and  inftrufllve  fccnes  of  human 
"■■  life  are  thofe  which  prcfent  us  with  the  intercourfe  between 
a  viftuous  father  and  his  children,  at  the  time  when  the  latter 
are  juft  entering  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  all  the^nxi- 
tty  of  parental  afFeSion  is  excited  to  eftablifh  their  futj^re 
happincfs.  At  this  period  the  falutary  precepts  which  had 
been  inftilled  into  their  youthful  minds,  begin  to  be  combated 
not  only  by  the  natural  paflions  of  the  heart,  but  fajf  the  bane- 
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ful  and  contagious  example  of  a  <iepraved  fociety  ;  to  the  laff 
of  which,  thofe  likewife  are  mofl:  expofed,  who  have  led  the 
former  part  of  thek  life  in  unfufpeding  fimplicky  and  retire- 
ment. 

In  the  letters  now  before  us,  the  correfpondeiice  is  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Paulet,  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  and  his 
daughter,  with  his  fon,  a  youth  of  excellent  principles,  who- 
is  intended  for  the  church,  and  has  come  to  London  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor.  Ttie  Memoirs  commence 
with  an  aiFeding  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Arlington,  a 
gentleman  of  great  wcrth,  and  highly  refpedted  by  Mr.  Pau- 
let, We  prefunie  we  need  make  no  apology  for  laying  before 
our  readers  tlie  following  apothegms,  faid  to  be  copied  from 
the  papers  of  that  gentleman,  and  traiifmitted  ro  young  Mr. 
.  Paulet  by  his  father.  The  fentimeiits  they  eontain  are  ftriking 
and  juft  ;  and  if  the  whole  cannot  lay  claim  to  perfect  no- 
veUy,  they  are,  however,  fo  judicioufty  feleded,  as  to  be  well 
entitled  to  a  place  among  critical  and  prudential  obfervations. 

*  Remarks  from  the  late  Mr.  Arlington's  Papers. 

*  I.  Men  are  frequently  muft  defirous  of  talking  on  thofe  fub- 
jeds  they  Icaft  underftand— for  the  fame  reafon  perhaps  as 
ladies  ar  ninety-nine  affed  to  have  the  rooth-ach. 

*  11.  Addifon,  a  man  of  great  judgment  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  is  fcarce  ever  right  when  he  criticizes  the  old 
Englifti  language. 

*  III.  No  man  can  properly  criticize  Milton  who  has  net 
carefully  Itudied  Euripides  *. 

*  IV.  There  ought  to  be  an  a£l  of  parliament  againft  bury- 
Jng  authors  of  eminence  under  their  own  ruins — b\vift  will 
foon  be  an  example  of  this. 

*  V.  It  has  been  oi^jefttd  sgainft  ftudying  Thucydides,  that 
he  wrote  a  large  folio  tompijfuig  only  a  very  fhort  period — riie 
time  indeed  is  thcrr,  but  the  writer  made  ample  amends  by 
the  force  of  his  defcriptions,  and  the  fublimity  of  his  ftyle  — 
and  it  is  a  fufficient  encomium  perhaps  to  fay  that  he  was 
ftudied  by  Demoftiicnes,  and  imitated  by  Salluft. 

*  VI.  Mr.  Pope's  Eflay  on  Man  is  certainly  a  very  mafterly 
performance  in  point  of  poetry  j  but  the  j^hilofophy.  contained 
in  it  is  flimfy  and  unconneded. 

*  VII.  Sterne  will  be  immortal  when  Rabelais  and  Cervantes 
are  forgot — they  drew  their  charaders  from  the  particular  ge- 
nius of  the  times — Sterne  confined  himfelf  to  nature  only. 

'  *  Mr.  Arlington  here  probably  alludes  to  Sampfon  Agonilfej, 
«iany  pafTages  of  which  appear  evidently  to  be  borrowed  from 
thence.' 
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VIII.  Till   my   uncle  Toby  appeared  I  had  ufcd  to  aflcrr, 

that  no  charafler  was  ever  better  drawn  than  that  of  fir  Roger 

dfe  Coverley. 

'  IX    A  man  may  as  well  give  himfe'f  the  trouble  to  copy 

nature  as  Sterne. 

*  X.  How  much  foever  the  ancients  might  abound  in  ele- 
gance of  expreflion — their  works  are  very  thinly  fpread  with 
Icnrimerit. 

*  XI.  F.ducation  flioulil  l-e  the  mirror  of  former  prejudices. 

*  XII.  I  have  friquently  thought  thfit  tlie  duty  of  vifiting 
the  ficlc  fhou'id  not  be  veiled  in  the  prielt,  for  who  knows  but 
the  conltant  (ights  of  dying  perfons  may  in  time  render  their 
hearts,  like  thofe  of  buchers  and  furgeons,  callous  and  void 
of  humanity. 

*  X!II.  A  man  by  fwearing  may  draw  down  a  curfe  upon 
himfclf,  but  never  one  upon  his  neighbour. 

*  XIV.  It  is  faid  by  Tacitus,  that  men  lofe  their  refpeft  for 
you  in  proportion  to  the  favours  you  bcftow — but  as  few 
perhaps  know  how  to  give  with  delicacy  as  oihers  to  receive 
with  proper  gratitude. 

'  XV  The  parliament  of  England  is  formed  iri  a  manner 
not  totally  dilfimilar  from  that  of  the  ancient  council  of  *  Am- 
phiflyons,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Demofthcnes,  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic body. 

*  XVI.  The  charafter  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  in  many  of 

*  •  The  general  attention  of  this  aflembly,  and  the  invariable  ob- 
jeft  of  all  Jts  modellers  and  dire6tors,  was  to  lorm  a  complete  re- 
prefentntivc  of  all  Greece  ;  as  the  good  of  each  individual  was  fub- 
fervient  to  that  of  bis  community,  fothe  good  of  each  community 
was  confidercd  as  fubordinate  to  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Their 
A»iif  «reKiT««3e  was  the  man  who  confidered  himfelf  as  a  member  of 
the  ftate,  who  ("ubmitted  his  condud  to  the  laws,  who  atted  intirely 
under  their  dircdfion,  who  gained  popularity,  not  by  flattering  thd 
people,  but  by  procuring  their  good  j  on  the  other  hand  the  inha- 
bitants did  riot  confine  their  regards  to  their  own  private  aft'airs, 
they  did  not  confider  public  difficulties  merely  as  they  afFcdted  their 
own  tranquillity,  or  that  of  their  families;  they  were  taught  to  rc- 

f;ard  their  country  as  a  common  mother  to  whom  they  belonged  nai 
fefs  than  to  their  natural  parents.  While  thefe  principles  preftrved 
their  due  vigour  and  influence,  Greece  continued  a  really  united 
body,  happy  in  itfelf,  and  formidable  to  its  eneml«s;  but  as  fooii 
as  the  nation  began  to  degenerate,  its  reprelcntative,  of  courfe, 
Aiared  in  the  con  option — ..ad  this  degeneracy  encreafed  fo  faft> 
that  at  length,  \^e  read,  that  mod  of  thofe  who  Wt^re  deputed  toi 
fit  in  this  once  famous  council  of  Amphiftyons,  were  fo  corrupt, 
that  they  even  came  prepared  to  earn  the  wages  of  iniquity — to  de- 
vote themfclves  intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  crafty  and  the  enter- 
f  riling,  who  could  pay  them  molt  liberally,  without  regard  to" 
heir  own  honoar,  the  interett  of  the  commnnity,  or  the  general 
good  of  Greece.    Vid.  B.  of  Meaux,  and  Dr.  Leland,  &c. 
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the  tnoft  remairkaWe  ftrok«  of  it,  ftrongly  refcmUes  that  of 
PhUip  of  Micedon. 

*  XVIL  True  poUtenefs  is  the  unafteJled  refult  of  good 
natut-fe  and  good  fetrie-. 

*  XVIII.  Turnpike  roads  and  clrculntlng  .libraries  are  the 
great  inlets  of  vice  and  debauchery — the  ladies  will  fay  this 
reniark  is  quite  Gothic,  but  their  hiifbands  feel  the  truth  of  it 
too  forcibly.  , 

*  XIX;  County  races  are  meetings  where  the  men  aflemble  to 
quarrel  about  horfes,  and  the  women  about  precedence. 

*  XX.  Plauftbility  is  a  rwore  marketable  quality  than  good 
ienfe. 

■  •'  ^Xr.  The  maa  who  bids  faireft  for  fuccefs,  as  candidate 
for  any  office  where  the  public  is  principally  concerned,  is  not 
He  who  has  moft  friends,  but  he  who  has  fewell  enemies — 
not  he  whofe  talents  raife  an  idea  of  fuperiority,  but  he  whofe 
ifiediocrity  begets  refped. 

*  XXII.  Ambitious  men  who  meet  with  difappointments 
^fher  betoiite  quite  delperate,  or  fmk  into  a  ftate  of  indolence 
and  infennbility. 

*  XXl{\.  What  you  phafe  tt[t&ti$,  I  expe^l  much  more  than 
I  can  in  teafon  tific  for. 

*■  XXIV.  How  frequently  a  maa  draws  his  own  chara<fler 
beft,  when  he  means  to  give  you  that  of  another  psrfon. 
'   «  XXV.  In  univerfities  we  fee  the  triumph  of  learning  over 
wealth — in  manufafturing  towns,  the  triumph  of  wealth  over 
literature. 

*  XXVI.  No  age  ever  gave  ftronger  proofs  of  the  certainty 
of  a.  future  ftate  than  the  prefenfr  by  the  triumph  of  vice  over 
virtue  and  religion. 

*  XXVII.  There  is  no  inftance,  but  in  religion,  where  it- 
is  a  compliment  to  approve  the  profeflion,  and  abufe  the  prac- 
fice. 

*  XXVIIL  A  malevolent  man  is  always  very  lavilh  in  his 
encomiums  on  the  dead,  becaufe  he  thinks  it  is  an  infult  ta 
the  living. 

*  XXIX.  Mirth  compared  with  chearfulnefs  is  as  the  huzza 
of  a  mob  to  the  fober  applaufe  of  a  thinking  people. 

*  XXX.  As  religion  rifes  in  fpeculation,  it  will  lofe  in  prac-* 
dee. 

'  *  XXXT.  'Metaphyfics,  however  ufeful  to  detefl  the  fubtilty 
'cf  others'  af-guments,  are  often  very  detrimental  to  the  profi- 
cients in  t\stm — Reafon  herfelf  may  be  loft  by  refinement. 

<  XXXJi.  The  world  generally  afierts  that  Ipendthrifts  have 
fcat'half  the  fortune  they  really  have,  and  that  mifers  have  at 
Isaft-twjfct  «-much. 
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«  XXXiir.  Young  men   are  encouraged  to  take  up  general 

hiftory  much  fooner   than    they   ought  — I  would  have   tbeni 

ftrongly  imprelled  with  moral  virtues,  before   they  venture  to 

read  io  dreadful  a  detail  of  crimes  and  misfortunes. 

*  XXXIV.  Foreign  travel  is  knowledge  to  a  wir.-  man,  and 
foppery  to  a  fool. 

*  XXXV.  Man  catinot  be  engaged  in  a  deeper  fcience  thaa 
that  of  himfelf. 

*  XXXVI.  Fafhion  is  not  only  the  greateft  tyrant,  but  the 
greateft  impoftor. 

*  XXXVII.  A  man  of  bad  morals  can  newer  be  a  patriot; 
for  being  deftituto  cf  virtue  himfelf,  he  mulr  ever  willi  to 
make  his  country  like  his  own  hearr,  a  icene  of  anarchy  and 
confufion. 

*  XXXVIII.  Some  authors  boaft  that  they  always  write  i|i 
hafte — but  what  is  this  but  in  other  words  to  ia^',  that  they 
are  poflefled  of  fuch  wonderful  talents,  that  the  world  .may 
eafily  compound  for  error  and  negleft. 

*  XXXiX.  We  frequenrly  condemn  old  people  for  their  love 
of  pleafure  and  company — but  furely  the  morning  of  life  is 
beft  fuited  to  bufinefs — the  evening  to  fociety. 

*  XL.  Abule  is  that  tax  which  merit  mult  always  pay  for 
its  fuperiority. 

*  XLI.  When  maiden  ladies  come  to  a  certain  age,  they 
/do  not  rejeft  the  men  fo  much  fix>m  a  love  of  virtue,  as  from 
refentment  for  the  negleft  that  has  long  been  /liown  them-r- 
they  then  begin  to  hate  the  male  fex  in  generai,  from  tlte  in- 
attention of  particulars. 

*  XLIl.  In  party  difputes  the  prize  is  given  to  the  moft  vio- 
lent— but  violence  we  know,  is  the  child  of  error. 

*  XLIII.  Was  it  not  well  faid,  that  good  nature,  like  the 
God  of  nature,  was  not  always  extreme  to  mark,  what  was 
done  amifs  ? 

*  XLIV.  Men  often  complain  of  the  ficklcneis  of  fortune 
-—the  error  lies  in  their  miftaking  her  bi.nefiis  for  perpetual 
gifts,  inftead  of  being  grateful  for  a  temporary  loan. 

*  XLV.  Becaufe  Plato  *•  reafoned  well,"  Cato  is  faid  to  have 
fallen  on  his  fword. — I  fear  it  is  becaufe  our  irodefn  infidtls 
reafon  ill,  that  they  fo  frequently  become  Suicides.* 

In  the  letters  from  young  Mr.  Paulet  to  his  father,  written 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  London-,  we  meet  with  fucli  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  capital,  as  might  even  do  ho- 
nour to  the  difcernmcnt  of  a  Mentor,  whcfe  natural  good  fenfe 
had  been  improved  by  a  long  courfe  of  obfervation  on  human 
life.  Thefe  remarks,  as  coming  from  a  perfon  in  the  charac- 
ter of 'a  youth,  (Irike  tlie  artention  with  peculiar,  energy  ;  feut 
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we  (hall  wave  making  any  extraft  from  them,  that  we  may 

give   place  to   the  injuiidlions  of  his  father    with  lefpcft   tp 

preaching-. 

*  In  regard  to  fermons,  let  me  afk  you  the  following  quef- 
fions — have  you  ftudied  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  for  matter  and  not 
for  ftyle  ?  have  you  read  Dr.  Clarke  for  fine  arguments  and  nice 
diftinflions — Sherlock  for  ftrength  and  perfuafion,  and  Jortin 
for  plain  reafon,  and  fober  fenfe — have  you  felt  the  fubtimity 
of  Warburton,  and  admired  the  concife  elegance  of  Htird  ?  — 
You  can  anfwer,  I  hope,  all  thefe  qutftions  in  the  afhraiativ^ 
1— let  me  then  advife  you  to  buy  all  the  fermons  that  Man- 
waring  has  ever  publilhed — would  his  pamplilets  were  folios  ! 
but  for  more  common  ufe  attend  to — ftudy  Bourdaloue — ihp 
length  of  your  difcourfes  fhould  not  exceed  twenty  minutes 
(few  hearers  can  keep  up  their  attention  fo  long),  but  fhould 
you  be  dull,  heavy,  uninftrui^ive,  nay  I  will  fay  unentcrrain- 
ing,  half  that  time  will  be  eftimated  an  hour — a  good  fermon, 
delivered  with  propriety  and  earneftnefs,  always  attrafts — cvep^ 
the  infidel  keeps  his  fnuif  box  in  his  pocket,  and  the  ladies 
are  filent  about  their  fans  j  but  once  lofe  their  attention,  the 
whole  air  diftills  the  dews  of  Morpheus,  the  'prentice  recol- 
lefts  his  Saturday's  fatigue,  and  his  mifirefs  is  forced  to  pinch 
her  hufband  to  prevent  a  fnore — in  fliort,  though  I  hate  both, 
I  think  volatile  elTence  is  a  better  ingredient  in  a  fermon  than 
a  downright  opiate. — But  what  fubjedls  muft  you  choofe  for 
difcourfes? — here  I  fliould  hefitate — by  no  means  introduce 
party — -never  preach  at  any  body  ;  this  is  the  fruit  of  private 
refentment,  not  of  Chiiftian  zeal — don't  pretend  to  expound 
very  difficult  texts — expofiiions  of  this  kind  become  the  prefs 
better  than  the  pulpit — fuch  difquiutions  fhould  be  read,  not 
heard — addrefs  the  fenfes  and  the  heart — quote  not  chaptef 
and  verfe,  but  give  the  fubftapce,  and,  if  you  could,  the 
manner  of  St.  Paul  ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  he  preached  not 
like— ^or — but  like  Hinchliffe,  I'oiteus,  or  ?Iuid  ; — now  and 
then  take  fubjedls  from  the  Bible,  but  moft  frequently  from 
^he  New  Teftament;  a  good  cpiTmient  on  any  fentence  in  our 
Saviour's  fermon  on  the  mount  is  of  itfelf  a  full  difcourfe,  but 
you  may  make  excurfions — I  have  read  exceilent  difcourfes 
againft  gaming,  and  very  lately  a  moll  ufeful  fermon  againft 
inhumanity  to  brutes.  But  where  are  you  to  preach  ? — by  no 
means  for  a  conftancy  in  a  village,  where  your  principal  audi- 
tors will  be  only  a  few  overgrown  farmers. — It  is  fcarce  pofli- 
ble  to  do  much  good  amongft  them — they  will  not  regard  you 
for  your  reafoning,  but  for  your  revenue  ;  and  I  declare  I 
)yould  almoft  as  willingly  fee  you  tranfported  to  live  amongft 
^he  l^fw  Zealanders,  as  (after  the  ediication  I  have  given  you) 
'  '     *  '  that 
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tfiat  you  fliculd  fall  at  lad  a  dupe  to  grofs  ignorance  and  Iom^ 
conceit.*  ' , 

The  feveral  letters  from  Mifs  Paulet  to  her  brother  con- 
tain ftrong  indications  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  life  of 
feihionable  diHipation  on  the  virtuous  principles  in  which  (he 
had  been  educated,  and  are  highly  worthy  the  attention  of 
t-he  young  aud  inexperienced  female  reader. 

Ou  the  whole,  thefe  Memoirs  abound  with  precepts  and  ex- 
amples of  the  greateft  utility  in  the  condiifl  of  life.  At  the 
fame  time,  that  they  treat  of  various  fubjeils  relative  to  lite- 
rature and  the  polite  a.ts,  they  warmly  intereft  the  heart  in 
the  fortune  of  an  amiable  family,  whofe  inftrudlive  corref. 
pondence  we  would  be  glad  to  fee  continued  in  a  future  pub- 
lication. 
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'TTG  preach  grave  doflrines  of  morality,  without  intermixing 
"*■  fomething  of  tntertainmcnt,  and  to  give  precepts  with- 
out exam  pits,  are  methods  fo  unlikely  to  fucceed,  in  compe- 
tition with  that  which  mixes  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable, 
that  it  is  not  furprifing  we  meet  with  fo  many  attempts  at  the 
latter  ;  and  that  novels  in  particular,  a  fpecics  of  writing  which 
aims  iirongly  to  unite  inOruAion  and  entertainment,  fall  fo 
frtquently  under  our  infpe^ion.  Amongft  thefe  it  is,  indeed, 
ieldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  compliment  the  wri- 
ters on  their  fuccefs ;  bat  this  is  the  fault  of  the  workmen, 
iiot  of  the  fpecies  of  employment. 

Jn  the  Libertine  HiUhmd  we  own  the  author  has  been  fuc- 
ccfiiut  in  uniting  the  requifites  in  queAion.  His  tale  is  inte- 
relling,  and  agreeably  told,  and  the  lelTons  he  inculcates  are 
fuch  as  a  rigid  moialiti  would  approre.  Selwyn,  the  libertine 
hutbind,  jufl  married  to  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
meiir,  is  hurried  away  by  his  love  of  variety  and  difTipation, 
and  neg!eC>s  his  amiable  bride  to  purf'uc  unlawful  pleafures. 
He  attaches  himfJf  at  laii  to  a  girl  of  mean  biith,  whom  he 
admires  for  her  vivacity  and  apparent  innocence,  but  who  only 
afft^B  a  modeft  behaviour  to  deceive  him,  and  who  proves  at 
laft  to  be  an  arrant  vixen.  Sir  William  Brudenell,  his  friend, 
v\ho  had  accompanied  him  to  hi»  country  feat,  on  his  mar- 
riige,  becomes  defperately  enamoured  of  Mrs.  Selwyn,  and, 
although  he  is  confcious  of  the  culpability  of  fuch  an  attach- 
ment, cannot  break  throught  it.  Mrs.  Selwyn,  neglefted  by 
licr  hufband,  and  conftantly  noticing  the  afliduity  of  Brude- 
nell to  pkafe  her,  conceives  at  length  too  favoarable  an  opi- 
G  g  4  nio» 
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nion  of  him,  and,  without  refledling  on  what  flie  does,  is  very 
near  falling  a  vidim  to  her  paflion  for  her  lover.  The  difco- 
very  of  this  by  Selwyn,  with  the  confequences  thereof,  form 
a  coiifiderable  part  of  the  ftory  ;  but  that  portion  which  is 
moft  interefting  is  the  progrefs  of  the  affedion  which  Brude- 
nell  and  Mrs.  Selwyn's  fiiei)d,  Mifs  Temple,  conceive  for  each 
other,  in  which  the  conflia  betwixt  virtue  and  paflion  is  well 
fupported. 

The  events  in  this  work  are  related  in  letters  from  fome  of 
the  dramatis  perfoiise,  and  as  it  may  be  agreeable  to  our  readers 
to  fee  how  far  the  author  is  fuccefsful  in  framing  epiftolary  cor- 
refpondence,  we  here  prefent  them  with  an  extrad  from  two 
letters  written  by  Mifs  Temple  to  a  female  friend. 

*  On  a  fudden,  lady  Hairiot  ruflied  out  of  the  thickeft  part 
of  the  wood,  and  faid,  that  Selwyn  was  fuch  a  wild  devil  (he 
would  not  ftay  any  longer  with  him  ;  defiring  Sir  Williain  to 
take  care  of  her  horn?.  In  confequencfe  of  this  fpeech,  a$ 
married  people  muft  neceffaiily  be  (ifparated  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  I  fell  to  Selwyn's  lot,  while  lord  Charles  was  obliged  tQ 
efcort  Mri.  Selwyn. 

*  Sir  William  difcovered  a  malicious  kind  of  fatisfaflion  at 
this  new  movement — How  can  that  fatisladion  and  his  paffion 
for  her  be  reconciled  !— I  have  often  obferved,  that  days  in 
this  manner  devoted  to  pleafure,  end  with  difappointment : 
an  Unexpefled  alteration  in  the  weather ;  or  unlooked  for 
changes  in  the  difpofition  of  fome  of  the  company,  will  ferve 
to  chagrin  the  whole  party,  and  produce  many  aukward  dif- 
quietudes,  now  and  then  not  a  littje  hearty  vexation  among  them. 

■  *  Thef<f  were  my  refledlions  when  I  came  home,  having  had 
a  moft  difagreeable  ride,  from  the  boifterous  vivacity  of  my 
fprightly  companion,  whom  I  kept,  however,  in  tolerable  or* 
der,  by  a  very  neceffary  refcrve  which  I  afluired  the  moment 
I  fet  my  foot  in  his  whifky  ;  yet  in  fpite  of  all  the  ftately  airs 
with  which  I  behaved,  he  luould  kifs  my  hand  at  parting,  aTter 
having  called  me  a  dear  little  prude—  He  then  returned  to  the 
maid  of  the  mill,  I  fuppofe,  for  we  raifi'ed  him  foon  after  fup- 
per. -— Mrs.  Selwyn,  I  thought,  caft  feveral  languifliing  glances 
at  Sir  William;  I  determined,  fpitefuliy,  perhaps  you  will  fay, 
to  fit  up  as  long  as^*  did — I  dare  not  truft  them — 1  ought 
not  to  leave  her  in  a  dangerous  fituation. — Yet  tell  me,  So- 
phy—I often  afk  myfelf  the  fame  queftion  — whether  I  fhould 
bp  fo  careful  of  my  friend's  honour,  if  I  was  not— Oh  I  muft  not 
proceed  — but  why  conceal  the  truth  from  jom  — if  I  was  not  in 
love  with  the  charming  fellow  myfelf  ?  Indeed  1  am  afraid  there  is 
fomelhing  in  that  ;  however,  to  think  of  conniving,  at  the  ruin 
.of  a  woman,  for  whom  I  pretend  a  fincere  Iriendfliip,  of  contri- 
buting 
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buttng  to  the  deception  of  the  hulband,  and  encouraging  a 
priminal  atfair  with  the  man  in  the  world  whom  I  would  moll 
wilh  to  eftecm — It  is  not  to  be  borne — I  fluidder — I  «i'ill,  I 
ffiuft  fafe  her,  if  poffible — How  keen  would  her  remorfe  be 
on  the  commiflion  of  fo  flagrant  a  crime — I  am  fliocked  to 
death  at  the  bare  idea  of  it — She  will  not,  cannot  be  guilty 
pf  it — Were  I  in  her  pUcc,  I  would  find  fome  methwd  to  get 
rid  of  Sir  William,  fedming  as  he  is,  or  perilh  in  ihe  attempt. 
Vet,  fenfible  as  I  am,  of  my  own  prepoflTelfion  in  his  favour, 
bow  can  I  blame  her? — No — flie  is  to  be  pitied,  greatly  pi- 
jied :  young,  unexperienctd,  and  left  by  a  young  and  hand- 
fome  hulbaiid  to  her  own  condurt,  in  high  he«lili,  bloom  of 
beauty,  perhaps  warm  in  her  paffions,  tempted  by,  jwrhaps, 
one  of  the  tnoft  amiable  men  in  the  world,  who  attacks  her 
on  her  weak  fide,  under  the  mafk  of  friendlhip — How  grearljr 
is  flie  to  be  pitied  ?  Where  is  the  woman  who  would  not  be 
ilaggered,  fo  fituated,  and  fo  temj)tcd  f — Well  then,  fmce  ftie 
it  in  fo  critical  a  fituation,  (he  is  entitled  to  all  my  aHillancc, 
and  flie  fliall  have  it. — The  belt  way  will  be  to  talk  to  him; 
to  let  him  fee  that  he  is  fufpc£led  — But  1  have  not  courage,  I 
(hall  betray  myfelf ;  and  polPiLly  you  will  fay  he  would  only 
laugh  at  me — His  laughter,  Sophy,  would  be  the  bcft  thinj 
that  could  happen  for  me  — I  fhould  then  defpifc  him  as  much 
as  I  now — O  Sophy  1 — and  can  I  ftill -entertain  the  higheft 
^fteem  for  a  man,  who  is  guilty  of  fuch  mifdemeanors  as 
thefe  ?  No  certainly — he  is  unworthy  of  a  fingle  thought— f 
jwill  give  him  up. — He  is  here — 

*    In  CONTIKUATION, 

«  I  aflumed  all  the  referve  in  my  power,  while  this  infinuat- 
jng  man  availed  himfelf  of  all  his  inllnuating  arts,  to  make 
his  peace  with  his  lovely  friend,  as  he  flatteringly  called  me  : 
yet  he  does  not  know  the  ofi^ence  he  has  committed,  from  me ; 
I  had  not  courage  to  tell  him  — He  came  rather  to  que/iitn  me ; 
to  afk  about  lord  Charles ;  to  learn  whether  1  liked  ^im  betttrf 
than  lord  Severn,  and  whether  I  would  accept  of  him,  if  he 
fighed  for  fuch  an  honour. —  What  is  it  to  him,  to  whom  ( 
am  married  ?  whether  I  am  ever  married  or  not  ? — I  told  him 
plainly  I  never  fliould  be ;  and  the  wretch  feemed  fatisfied 
with  my  anfwer — Yet,  with  the  moft  languiihing  look  ima- 
ginable, he  fighed  out — Why  ? — "  The  more  J  fee  of  men, 
replied  1,  the  worfe  I  like  them  :  are  they  not  vain,  vicious, 
and  deceitful,  are  they  not  fickle,  and  imfaithful  ? — "  Not 
all,  my  dear  Mifs  Temple,"  faid  he,  foftening  his  voice. 
*'  Yes  all,"  anfwered  I  — Something  elfe  J  was  going  to  add, 
jvhich  might  have  roufed  him  ;  but  the  words  died  away  up- 
cn  my  tongue — He  looked  fo  gentle,  I  could  not  chide  him. 
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*  L  E  T  T  E  R     XVII. 

*  Mifs  Temple  to  Mifs  Carrikcton. 

*  Lady  Harriot  called  tipon  Mrs.  Selwyn  and  mc  yeftcrday, 
to  afk  us  to  go  to  a  little  fair  which  is  held  annually,  about  a 
nule  and  a  half  off;  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  ele- 
gant trinkets  at  it,  brought  from  London,  and  expofed  to  fale. 
jVIrs.  Selwyn  ngreed  to  accompany  her  ladyship,  and  I  con- 
sented to  oblige  Mrs.  Selwyn. 

*'  Where  is  Sir  William  ?  faid  lady  Harriot,  he  muft  be  of 
our  party  ;  1  can't  go  without  a  man  ;  and  I  fuppofe  Selwyn 
(with  a  pretty  ftrong  fneer)  is  otherwife  engaged.' 

'  Sir  William  could  not  be  found  ;  and  when  he  was  told 
by  lady  Harriot  that  \kt  Jhonld %o,  dcfired  to  be  excu'ed,  plead- 
ing a  prior  appointment.  "  Pfliaw  i  prithee  don't  be  ridicu- 
lous. Sir  William,  replied  fhe  ;  you  mujl  andyZ'a// go.'' 

*  He  looked,  I  thought,  perplexed,  and  as  if  much  in- 
clined to  refufe;  but  fl^e  caught  him  by  the  arm — "  Come, 
come,  cried  flie,  I  will  take  no  denial ;  I  was  never  denied 
any  thing  in  my  life:  we  fliall  walk  ;  'tis  a  fine  cool  morn- 
jng.*'  So  away  flie  tri|)ped,  lugging  Sir  William  after  her, 
vho  followed  with  no  fmall  vifible  reludance  :  he  hung  back, 
complained  of  the  heat,  lold  her  he  was  tired,  and  not  drefled  : 
flie  only  laughed  at  him  ;  called  him  a  charming,  lazy  fellow, 
3nd  declared  that  as  fiic  was  always  weary  of  walking,  the 
iTJoir.ent  (lie  fet  out,  flie  could  nut  do  without  bit  arm  to  lean 
upon. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in  your  carnage  ?"  faid  he  ;  half  ready 
to  withdraw  his  arm. 

*'  No,  no,  replied  her  lively  ladyfhip,  come  along  I  fay; 
1  like  to  walk  fometimcs  by  way  of  a  frolick ;  befide,  we  fliall 
be  more  incog,  and  ccnfjijuently  at  liberty  to  make  obftrva- 
tions,  as  no  body  will  think  of  our  being  at  the  fair  on  foot, 
f— Don't  you  love  to  make  obfervations,  Brudenel  ?" 

••  Yes — when  I  am  quite  at  my  eafe,"  faid  he. 

"  Pooh  ! — you  are  the  idleft  creature  I  ever  met  with— — ^ 
What  1  you  are  afraid  now,  I  fuppofe,  of  fpoiling  your  com- 
plexion ;  or  of  having  your  hair  blown  about  your  ears;  dear, 
pretty  thing  !— -Never  mind,  Brudenel;  though  I  laugh  at  you 
at  prefent,  I  may  come  to  like  you  better  by  and  by  :  courage, 
my  good  friend." 

*  In   this   wild   way   flie  talked  to  him,  while  flie  dragged 

him  along.     Mrs.  Selwyn    and  I   foberly   followed  them 

Charlotte  was  not  much  pleafed,  I  faw,  at  having  her  Cicifbeo 
thps  forcibjy  taken  from  herj  Ihe  was,  indeed,  more  out  of 

hpmour 
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Ijumour  than  I  had  ever  feen  her — As   for  myfelf,  I  wafted 
quietly  on,  rather  inclined  to  make  remarks. 

*  When  we  came  to  the  fair.  Sir  William  led  the  way  t» 
one  of  the  mod  fhewy  Ihops,  and  defired  lady  Harriot,  and 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  to  chufe  what  they  liked  heft  :  in  the  mean  tim« 
he  fcemed  extremely  bufy  himfelf,  and  very  foon  prefented  a 
cornelian  fcal,  of  an  exceeding  fine  white,  and  elegantly  (ct 
Jn  gold,  to  me ;  (the  imprelfion  was  a  Cupid  on  his  knees  to 
Venus :  the  motto,  "  Je  fuis  tout  a  vous,"j  and  defined  me 
to  make  ufe  of  it  for  his  fake.  1  examined  the  (eal,  and  ad- 
mit ed  it ;  and   as  it  was  but  a  trifle,  accepted  of  it ;  though 

-my  face  glowed   in  fuch  a  manner   that   I   turned  from  him, 
atid  took  out  iriy  handkerchief  to  hide  it. 

*  Lady  Harriot,  calling  to  him,  bade  him  come  and  make 
his  prefents  himfelf :  he  Hill,  however,  flood  by  me,  thougli 
I  neither  fpooke  to  him  nor  looked  at  him". — 

*  Twiching  him  by  the  (leeve,  (he  then  cried,  ««  What  is 
the  man  in  a  dream  \  Oh  !  what  !  he  has  begun  with  you, 
Mifs  Temple,  added  Ihe,  feeing  the  feal  in  my  hand — (Mj 
embarraflment  had  prevented  me  from  tirher  producing  it  to 
the  company,  or  putting  it  into  my  pocket) — Pray  let  me 
look  at  it?  then  reading  the  motro.  Very  gallant  upon  my 
word — Well,  Brudenel,  Mrs.  Schvyn,  and  I,  expcdl  the  fante 
compliment,  unlefs  there  is  any  meaning  (lookijig  carneftly  at 
us  both)  in  your  being  (o  particular." 

*  This  fpeech  of  lady  Harriot's,  you  may  be  fure,  difcon* 
certed  me  completely. 

*  Sir  William  replied,  **  Mifs  Temple,  madam,  has  not 
yet  done  me  the  honour  to  let  me  know  that  fhe  undcrftands 
my  meaning." 

*•  That's  no  anTwer  at  all,"  faid  (he,  reddening. 

**  Now  I  ihii.k  it  is  a  very  fofficient  one,"  ctied  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn, with  a  tofs  of  her  head,  which  rather  furprifed  me,  as  I 
had  never  obferved  htr  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner. 

•'  You  really  flatier  my  vanity  extremely,  ladies,  replied  he, 
bowing  to  them  bo.h,  by  thinking  any  thjng  that  1  can  offer 
you  worth  looking  on  :  1  mult,  therefore,  again  infifl  upon 
your  pleafitig  youriclves :  but  as  J  am  not  fu  happy  in  Mi(s 
Temple's  favour,  and  knowing  that  (he  would  not  give  her- 
felf  fo  much  trouble  about  me,  I  took  the  liberty  to  chufe  for 
her." 

**  Upon  my  word  !"  faid  lady  Harriot,  with  a  fcornful 
fmile — Mrs.  Stlwyn  blu(hed  like  fcarlet,  and  frowned  at  uk 
all  three  — I  cannot  fay,  Sophy,  but  that  he  brought  me  olF 
hanfomely  enough,  and  I  thanked  him  fincerely  in  my  heart, 
^or  having  made  my  part  fo  eafy,  that  1  was  under  no  acceU*^'"^ 

fity 
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fity  of  fpeaking  a  fingle  word  ;  and  I  certainly  wa?  at  fhat 
lime  veiy  glad  to  be  filent — However,  they  both  refufed  po- 
iiirvely  to  take  any  thing  not  prcfented  hy  him:  he  therefore 
gave  Mrs.  Sdwin  a  pocket  glafs,  and  lady  Hairiot  an  eau  dt' 
kt«  bottle.  —  Mrs.  Sehvyn  opened  i»fr  prcfent,  and  fliut  it  again 
with  a  blufh  and  a  halt"  fmile  :  lady  Harriot  examined  her's 
clolely,  and  perceivir>g  no  motto,  turned  up  her  lip  to- exprefs 
her  diiratisfaftion  ;  but  complaining  that  (be  had  wearied  herfelf 
to  death,  defiicd  her  brother,  lord  Charles,  who  had  juft  come 
top  to  us — we  were  rtow  indcRd  furrounded  by  the  whole  coun- 
try—Jo  lend  Brudcnc!  his  phaeton  to  drive  her  home  —  He  then 
took  Sir  William's  place  by  Mrs.  Selwyn  ;  and  I  fancy  that 
33rudenel,  by  iiis  looks,  was  nut  pleafed  with  this  whin:)  of  her 
Jadyihip's — He  complied,  however,  and  lord  Charles  very  gal- 
lantly offered  his  ami  to  me — I  refufed  it,  arid  was  going  to 
take  hold  of  Mrs.  Selwyn  ;  but  flie  haftly  drew  back,  and  faid  (he 
■wiftied  to  walk  by  herftU':  I  was,  i  own,  quite  aftoniflied ;  never 
Jiad  1  obferved  the  leaft  didike  to  me  in  Mrs.  Selwyn  before ;  nor 
^ould  I  gucfs  at  the  reafon  of  her  altered  behaviour;  and  we  have 
had  fo  much  company  fmce,  that  though  I,long  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  caufe  of  her  continued  coolnefs  to  me,  I  have  not  yet 
gratified  my  curiofity  — Perhaps  the  gratificatiorv  of  my  curio- 
'6ty  may  but  add  to  my  difqnietude  — Yet  (he  has  found  time 
to  be  in  private  with  Sir  William — I  faw  them  come  in  from 
the  garden,  the  evening  of  the  day  we  had  been  at  the  fair  ; 
Jbe  looked  as  if  (1ie  bad  been  in  tears,  but  feemed  to  be  not 
entirely  diflatisfied  wiih  her  companion  neither — I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  all  this — Sir  William  treats  me  with  the 
greateft  refpedl  ;  and  Mrs.  Selwyn,  1  think,  now  appears  to 
be  reconciled  to  me  — Did  I  not  hope  to  be  of  the  greatef^  fer- 
fjce  to  her  by  (laying  here,  I  would  return  home  dire£lly.' 

XI.  A  Zupfhminty  confifiing  of  CorreSliom  and  large  Additions^  l» 
a  Biographical  Hijiory  e/  England,  re/erred  to  their  proper  Places 
in  that  IFtrk  :  to  nvhich,  b'Jiciti  an  Index  to  the  Additional  Cba- 
raiders,  are  juhjointd  exaSt  Emendations  and  laprovtments  of  thi 
index  te  the  former  Volumes  ;  and  a  Lift  of  Curious  Portraits  of 
Eminent  Perfons  not  yet  engra'ved^  communicated,  ky  the  Honour- 
<ii/f  Horace  Wal pole,  to  the  Author,  James  Granger,  Vitar 
ef  Shiplake,  ;»  Ox  ford  (hire.  4/0.   i8j.  in  hards.     Davjes. 

■^^  EVER,  perhaps,  did  any  author  difcover  more  induftry 
-'•^  and  attention  in  reviewing  his  produftions,  than  Mr. 
Granger  has  evidently  exerted  in  the  volume  now  under  our 
confideration.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  biographical 
i^fearches,   and  with  a  minutenefs   almoft  unexampled,   he 

has 
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has  here  collefted  a  prodigious  number  of  additional  anec- 
dotes, and  accurately  refers  to  the  pages  and  lines  of"  his  Bio- 
graphical Hiftory  to  which  they  belong.  The  Biographical 
Hiftory  of  England,  which  he  formerly  publiOjed,  iiicluded 
the  entire  period  from  Egbrt  the  Great  to  the  Revolution  ; 
confiding  of  characters,  difiwfed  in  different  clalTes,  and 
adapted  to  a  methodical  ca»-alogue  cf  engraved  Britiih  heads,. 
As  it  has  already  received  our  warmeft  approbation  *,  we  Ihall 
now, only  add,  that  it  is  a  work  which,  as  long  as  a  laudable 
curiofity  continues  to  aduate  the  mind,  will  be  held  in  un- 
fading reputation,  for  the  multii>ltcity  of  biographical  anec- 
dotes, and  charaflers,  wherewith  it  prefents  us,  and  for  the 
explanation  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  etchings,  the  fab- 
je^s  of  which  would  othcrwife  be  unknown,  or  link  into  ob- 
livion. '  It  is  equally  calculated  to  gratify  the  hiltorian,  the 
virtuofo,  and  the  antiquary. 

We  (hall  lay  before  ourj-eaders  a  few  of  the  additional  cha- 
radlers  contained  in  this  volume. 

*JOHNDEE,  tf  fmallfiuare,  infcrihed,  "  Doaor Dee avotuketh 

his  Jlone  to  be  brought  by  angelical  tninijiry."* 

*  EDWARD  KELLY,  prophet  or  feer  to  DoSor  Dee,  hoUing  m 
book  luith  planetary  figures  inhtshami:  it  is  infcrihed  "■  Trilhemius.^' 
Thefe  prints  are  companions,  before  Cafaubons  "  Relation  ccaceruiMg 
Dee."  i^c, 

*  John  Dee  was  a  man  of  extendve  learning,  particularly  in  the 
mathematics,  in  which  he  had  few  equals  4  but  be  was  v»in,  cre- 
dulous, and  enthuiialtic.  He  was  deep  in  altrology,  and  ftrongly 
tinihued  with  the  fuperftitiou  of  the  Roficiuciani,  whofe  dieamj 
he  lillened  to  with  eagernefs,  and  became  as  great  a  dreamer  him- 
felf  as  any  of  that  fraternity.  He  appears  to  have  been,  by  turns, 
a  dupe  and  a  cheat,  but  acquired  prodigious  reputation,  and  was 
courted  by  thegreateil  princes  in  Europe,  who  thought  that  in  pof- 
Tefiing  him,  they  (hould  literally  pod'efs  a  treafure:  he  was  offered 
large  penfions  by  the  emperors  Charles  V,  Ferdinand,  Maximilian, 
Kodolph,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  f.  He  travelled  over  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  feems  to  have  been  revered  by  many  perlbns  of 
rank  and  eminence,  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior  order  He  pretended, 
that  a  black  Itone,  or  fpeculum,  which  he  made  great  ufe  of,  wa« 
brought  him  by  angels,  and  that  he  was  particularly  intimate 
with  Raphael  and  Gabriel.  Edward  Kelly,  the  aflbciateof  his  ftu- 
dies  and  travels  J,  who  was  elleemed  an  adept  in  chynviftry,  wai 
appointed  his  feer,  or  fpeculator.  He  is  faid  to  have  written  down 
what  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  angels  ordemons  that  appeared 
in  the  fpeculum.  His  reputation,  as  a  Rofjcrucian,  was  equal,  at 
leaft,  to  that  of  Dr.  Dee  j  but  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  botb 
his  cars  at  Lancafter.     It  was  confidently  reported,  tliat  he  railed  a 

•  See  Oit  Rev.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  344*  4'i4- 

*  f  See  Hearne'5  "  Appendix  to  Joh.  felaftonienf.  Chron."  p  505, 

*  i  This  man  was  bora  at   Worcelter,  and  bied  an  apothecary. 
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«lead  body  in  that  country  ♦.  He  was  imprifoned  for  a  cheaf  iir  Cc"* 
many,  a  country  which  hath  produced  more  dupes  to  alchemy  tharf 
all  the  other  nations  in  Europe. 

*  He  pretended,  that  he  was  enjoined  byfome  of  hisfiiends,  the 
angels,  to  have  "  a  community  of  wives  f,"  and  he  Co  Itridliy  ad- 
hered to  tl>is  infuniition,  that  he  feeras  to  have  made  it  a  part  of  his 
religion.  Kelly  died  milerably  from  the  eFeiits  of  a  fall,  in  eli:apiMg' 
from  his  confinement,  in  Germany  ;  and  Dee,  very  poor,  at  Mort- 
lake,  in  Surry  ;  the  former  in  Oftober,  1595  ;  tiie  latter  in  the  year 
a6o8,  and  the  eight)  -fiVlt  of  his  age. 

"  The  black  Itone  into  which  doctor  Dee  ufed  to  csU  his  fp^rtts" 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  earls  of  Peterborow,  whence  it  canle  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the  property  of  the  late  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr.  Walpole's.  It  appears,  upon  examina* 
tion,  to  be  nothing  but  a  polifhed  piece  of  canal  coal.  But  this  is 
*bat  Butler  means,  when  he  fays, 

'  Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 
'l"he  devil's  looking-glafs,  a  done.' 

Irhe  next  charader  we  will  feled,  is  that  of  an  extraordi- 
nary perfon,  who  lived  abftrafied  from  all  commerce  with 
the  world,  in  Grub- ftreet,  during  the  fpace  of  forty-four 
years. 

«  HENRY  VV  E  L  B  Y,  Gent.  fiii\ng  at  a  tabli,  with  a  hook  open 
htjore him,  on  'which  is  infcribeily  "  Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia  vani- 
tas."  He  has  a  long  and  thick  beard,  and  a  fiaff  in  his  right  hand. 
W.M,  {Marjhall)  fc.  Before  his  Life,  in  ^to.  16-^7,  luhich  is  very 
rare.     It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  "  Phoenix  Britannicus,  4/0." 

«  Henry  Welby  was  a  native  of  Lincolnfliire,  where  he  had  an 
Cftatc  of  above  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  He  poflefled,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman.  Having  been  a 
Competent  time  at  the  univerlity  and  tlie  inns  of  court,  he  com- 
jjleted  his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  was  happy 
fn  the  love  and  elleem  of  his  friends,  and  indeed  of  all  that  knev^ 
him,  as  his  heart  was  warm,  and  ihe  virtues  of  it  wefe  confpicuous 
from  his  many  a6ls  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  charity.  Whert 
he  was  about  torty  years  of  age,  his  brother,  an  abandoned  pra- 
fiigate,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life  with  a  piftol,  which  not  go- 
ing off,  he  wrerted  it  from  his  hands,  and  found  it  charged  with  a 
double  bullet.  Hence  he  fcrrmed  a  refolution  of  retiring  from  the 
Wotld  ;  and  taking  a  Uoufe  in  Grub  Itrcet,  he  refeivcd  three  rooms 
for  himfelf  i  the  tirft  for  his  diet,  the  fecond  for  his  lodging,  and 
the  ti;i:d  for  his  ftudy.  In  thefe  he  kept  himfelf  fo  clofciy  retired, 
that  for  forty  fnir  years  he  was  never  i<tt\\  by  any  human  creature, 
except  ?.n  old  niaid  that  attended  liim,  who  had  only  been  per- 
mitted to  fee  him  in  iome  ca(es  of  great  neceffrty.  His  diet  wa« 
conftantly  bread,  water-g:ael,  milk,  and  vegetables,  and,  when 
he  indulged  himlelf  molt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  He  bought  all  the 
new  books  that  weie  pubiiflied,  molt  of  vvhicli,  upon  a  flight  ex- 
amination, he  rejected.     His  time  was  regularly  fpent  in  reading, 

*  \  Weever's  "  Funeral  Monuments,"  p.  45.  46f 

*  J  The  fame  has  been  reported  of  Dee  ;  but  this  iscontradiflt)ry 

to  what  is  faid  of  him  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith     Vide  •*  Vila  Joi 

Dee;'  p.  46. 
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nedifation,  and  prayer.  No  Carthufian  monk  was  ever  more  con- 
itant  and  rigid  in  his  abftinencc.  His  plain  earb,  his  long  ahtt 
filver  beard,  his  mortified  and  venerable  afpea,  bcfpoke  him  an 
ancient  inhabitant  of  the  defc/t  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
in  a  populous  city.  He  expended  a  great  part  ot  his  income  in  a6t» 
of  charity,  and  was  very  inquihtive  after  proper  objefts.  He  died 
the  29lh  of  Odtobtr,  1656,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  lies  buried  in  Sr.  Giles's  church,  near  Cripplegate.  The  old 
maid  fervant  died  but  fix  days  before  her  m:iltcr.  He  had  a  very 
amiable  daughter,  who  ntarried  fir  Chritloplter  Hriliard,  a  gentle- 
man of  Yorkthii  e  ;  but  oeither  (he,  nor  any  of  her  faintly,  ever  f»vr 
her  father  after  his  retirement,' 

The  follov^ing  anecdote  defervcs  to  be  tranrmitied  to  polt. 
terity,  as  a  flagrant  inAancc  of  ingratitude,  and  the  viulatioa 
vi  judice,  in  the  Englilh  parliament. 

«  Sir  WILLI.AiM  DICK,  of  Braid,  Knt.  is  varioujlj  reprt' 
J'tnted  by  Robert  and  IFilliam  Faughan,  ptrhapt  father  anUjo*,  nt  a 
folio  Pomphlet ,  tvhich  cantains  an  accsuiit  af  his  Jufferir.gs  \.  i.  He  is 
Jcen  proudly  mounted  oh  horjeback  }  2.  arrefitd,  and  in  the  ftrjeant's 
hands  \  3 .  dead  in  prifon, 

*  The  rtrange  viciflitudes  of  human  life,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  calamitous  kind,  were  never  moi-c  frequent  than  in  the  event- 
ful reign  of  Charles  I.     If  we  except  the  fate  of  that  monarch,  they 
»'ere,  perhaps,  in   no  inftance  more  lignally  exemplified  th.in  ici 
that  o\  fir  William  I>ick,  who  was  lord  provuft  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  very  eminent   merchant,  with  a   fortune,  as  he  fays  bimfelf,  of 
uowards  of  50,0001.     Having  the   means,  he  did  not  Want  the  in- 
clination, to  aJfilt  his  countrymen,   the  covenanters,  with  large 
fums  of  money  to  defray  the  necelTary  expences  of  the  war ;  but 
tl>ey  failing  in  their  payments,   he   fo  far  overftrained  his  credit, 
that  hir.  bills  were  returned  protefted,  and  he  was  totally  ruined. 
He  hereupon  earnelUy  applied  for  relief  to  the  parliaments  of  En^. 
land  and  Scotland.     According  to  his   Itate  of  the  account,  there 
were  due  to  him  from  Englan  1  -56,80^  I.  from  Scotland  28,151 1,  in 
all,  64,93+1.  for  the  payment  of  which  he  had  wanaiifs  granted  on 
tke  chamber  of  London,  in  1641  ;  on  the  Englifti  cuiloms,  in  1645 
and  1644;  on  the  cavaliers  eUates,  in  1646;  and  on  the  excife  of 
wine  in  Scotland,  1651.     It  api>tar«  by  lord  Loudon  the  chancel- 
lor of  Scotland's  letters  to  the  Englifti  houlc  of  commons,   and   to 
the  commiffioners  in  London,  1644,  that  there  was  a  clear  balance 
due  to  Dick  of  34,000  1.  from  that  nation.     Notwithltanding  thefe 
warrants  for  repayment,  and  the  application  of  the  Scots  to  their 
brethren  in  England,   he  had  only  recovered  i cool,  in  1653,  after 
(ixtcen  years  folicitation,  during  which  time  he  was  reduced  to  fo 
great  lli  eights,  that  he  was  arretted  for  foniefmall  debts  contrafted 
for  his  neccff^ry  fubfiltence,  and,  as  it  feemt,  died  in  prifon,   ij 
Dec.  1655,  aged  75      Hence  we  may   learn,  that  however  loudly 
republicans  may  lalk  of  liberty,  they  can  be  guilty  of  as  fla<»ranc 
violations  of  common  juftice  as  the  molt  dsrfpotic  princes,  when  the 
political  neeefliiy  of  the  ftate  calls,  or  on^y  ler ves  as  a  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  it.'. 


.    '  t  It   is  entitled  "  The  lamentable  State  of  the  deceafed  Sir 
William  Dick." 
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This  Supplement,  io  intimately  connefted  with  the  Biogra- 
phical Hiftory,  becomes  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  all  thofe  who 
have  purchafed  that  valuable  and  entertaining  work. 


FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

XII.  A  General  Theory  of  the  Polite  Arts,  Aelivei'ed  in  Jingle  ArticUf, 

\  and  digefted  according  to  the  Alphabetical  Order  of  their  technical 

Terms.     By  John  George  Sulzer,  Felloiu  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Sciences  at  Berlin.  Fol.  I.  A. — I.  4./0.     Leipzig.    German.  CCwf- 

tinued from  page  387.^ 

A  S  both  the  detign  and  executien  of  this  work  Co  completely 
'**■  coincide  with  the  bed  purpofes  of  criticifm,  by  endeavouring 
at  the  enlargement  of  ufeful  knowledge,  the  diffafion  of  true  tafte, 
and  their  diredion  and  application  to  the  intercfts  of  fociety,  we 
will  indulge  onrfelvts  with  the  liberty  of  prefenting  our  readers 
with  fome  further  extraftg  from  this  performance. 

*  Interefing,  is,  generally  fpeakingr,  oppofed  to- »W/^^r(?»/ ;  and 
whatever  attracts  our  attention,  may  be  ftyled  inter  efing  ;  but  chiefly 
and  ftriftly  we  mean  by  this  term,  whatever  attracts  attention^ 
not  merely  as  an  cbjeft  of  fpeculation,  or  of  tranfitory  enjoyment^ 
)>ut  as  a  concern  of  our  own,  as  an  incitement  to  our  appetitivt 
faculties.  A  lituation  in  an  epic  or  a  dramatic  poem  is  called  in- 
terefing,  not  as  it  merely  affords  us  pleafure,  or  infpires  us  with 
pleafing  or  difagreeable  fenfations,  but  only  fo  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned to  fee  things  in  the  fituation  wherein  wc  behold  them,  take 
a  certain  turn, 

*  There  are  objefts  which  we  confider  with  fome  pleafure,  without 
taking  any  ftrong  interelt  in  them,  Thefe  we  behold  as  amufing 
pi(Sturc3,  and  regard  their  revolutions  like  cold  fpefVators,  uncon- 
cerned in  their  events,  as  a  liftlefs  idler  looks  from  his  window  oii 
the  paffengers  in  the  ftrect,  and  is  content  with  mere  novelty.  In 
this  fituation  of  mind  we  fometimes  perufe  accounts  of  countries, 
or  hiftorical  relations,  merely  for  the  fake  of  amufement,  Suoh 
things  we  never  pronounce  to  be  interejiing,  as  we  confider  them 
as  matters  in  which  we  are  utterly  unconcerned. 

*  Objedls  of  this  kind  may  even  make  fome  confiderable  impreflloit 
tipon  us,,  and  yet  not  be  ftridlly  interefing,  Thefe  ideas  wherein 
we  are  mollly  pafllve,  where  we  merely  enjoy  their  objects,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  yet  not  to  be  referred  to  the  clafs  of  interejiing 
cbjefls.  We  may  be  rejoiced  or  grieved,  become  tender  or  volup- 
tuous, and  by  fuch  fenfations  be  agreeably  entertained,  without 
being  ftrongly  interejled.  All  thefe  impreifions  we  willingly  admit, 
as  amufing,  or  lullmg  us  into  an  agreeable  reverie,  but  we  are  not 
roufed  by  them  into  aitivity ;  every  thing  would  be  full  as  pleafing 
to  us,  even  were  our  fenfations  to  fucceed  each  other  in  a  different 
courle. 

*  But  whenever  we  meet  with  objefts  by  which  our  aftivity  is 
excited}  where,  we  exert  ouiTelves  in  forming  fchemes  or  wifhes, 
jri  conceiving  fear  or  hope — where  it  becomes  our  own  intereji  to 
fee  things  take  a  certain  determinate  turn,  where,  in  our  thoughts 

at 
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lit  leaft,  we  co-operate  to  the  fuccefs  j  tbeii  tl^eft  o^^fls  ars  fill 
to  be  intereftTKg. 

*  Of  all  the  objefls  of  the  polite  arts,  this  Is  the  moft  import- 
knt :  fince  the  artift  by  interejling  us,  attains,  'at  o;ics,  all  the  enda 
of  his  art ;  he  is  fiire  to  delight  us.  For  though  the  unruffled  en- 
joyment of  pleafing  fenfations  may  at  firft  appear  to  be  the  more 
eligible  ftatc,  yet,  upon  a  nearer  view,  that  inrern.il  aftivity  by 
■which  we  exert  ourfelves  as  free  agents  ailing  by  their  own  powers, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  firft  and  chief  concern,  and  the  naain  fpring 
of  our  nature,  that  fetfilhndip,  or  intercft,  which  is,  by  philol'a- 
phcrs,  confidered  as  the  (ource  of  all  our  actions.  The  artift, 
therefore,  cannot  afford  greater  plgafure  or  delight,  tlian  by  roufing 
our  activity  by  interfjliiig  objeifls.  E'vcry  man  •■will  conjefi  that  tht 
happiijl  deys  iu  his  Itje  •wtre  thofe,  it  luhlch  hispid  has  exerted  her 
great  eft  ailivity. 

*  Jnitrefting  objefls  become  ftill  more  important,  as  they  increafe 
the  fum  of  that  internal  adiivity  of  the  foul,  which  conftitutes  the 
merit  of  man.  Nature  has  not  defigned  us  for  foft,  pafllve,  efteminaie 
fouls,  langniihing  after  a  peaceful  enjoymeu:  of  internal  blifs,  how- 
ever celtltial,  but  for  vigorous  rac-n,  defwous  of  exerting  them- 
fdves,  whofe  principal  merit  is  a  nervous,  a<5tivc  foul.  Now  &s  the 
ftrongeft  body  cannot  but  be  weakened  by  indoleace  and  flothf 
while,  on  the  contrary,  continual  exercife  will  llrengMien  even  aa 
indifferent  conllitution  j  fo  the  foul  will,  by  continual  en}oyi»eut» 
be  enfeebled  and  enervated.  This  torpor  the  fine  ai  ts  m.iy  pre- 
vent or  cure,  by  roufing  us  into  action  by  inlenfting  objects : 
which,  of  itfelf,  is  a  molt  important  benefit  beltowcJ  on  us. 

'  But  in  the  completeit  manner  an  arlill  will  acquit  himfelf  of 
the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  by  :,ivJng,  at  tl  ,     '      men- 

tal powers   thus  excised,  an  uf^tul  turn,  b,  it» 

favour  of  virtue  and  of  juilice  j  as,  on  ih-.  vLi.^i  nu.iu,  i.^  a6ls 
treachcroufly  to  mankind,  whenever  fiom  wantonnefs  ot  perveife- 
he(«,  or  even  fiom  mere  imprudence,  he  inchnes  their  aflive  .pow- 
ers to  evil.  This  is  a  fault  w  I.ich  may  juftly  be  imputed  to  Mo- 
liere  and  m:iny  other  dramatifts,  wl.u  but  Vjo  fietjueiuly  iuter^ 
their  fpedlators  in  favour  of  wickedncfs  or  vice. 

'  Whoever  will  affeit  otliers,  mull  luraielf  be  afieSed  ;  anfl 
whoever  intends  to  produce  an  inierefting  performance,  muft  be 
bicffed  with  an  aftive  and  vigorous  foul.  In  v;rin  we  would  defire 
a  man  naturally  cold,  fpecuiative,  or  languilhing  alter  mere  en- 
joyment, to  intcreft  us  by  his  penormancfs.  Th.-^t  activity, of  our 
hearts,  in  which  he  is  not  himlelf  warmJy  concerned,  he  witl  ne- 
i'er  be  able  to  raife.  By  ai  tills  for  whom  foft  breezes  and  delight- 
ful landfcapei  are  more  important  oUjedti  than  debates,  or  cntcr- 
prizes  in  which  the  aftive  powers  arc  exerted,  we  Ihall  never  be 
forcibly /;/UT5/f^</.  To  excite  an  ;/;/fr^  requires  a  vigorous  loul, 
that  delights  in  exertions  of  its  owu  powers,  and  of  thofe  of  other 
men;  that  concerns  herfelf  in  promoting  order,  and  preventing 
confufion  ;  that  kindles  at  every  opportunity  of  coa>erring  good, 
or  averting  evils;  that  feels  not  only  for  her  own  concerns,  but 
for  thofe  of  others,  or  to  whom  nothing  by  which  mankind  are 
affected,  is  foreign  or  indifferent :  a  man  who,  as  Haller  has  nobly 
expreffed  it,  meets  himfelf  in  every  oilier  man.  In  Ihort,  an  artift 
that  would  intercft  us,  mull  have  made  every  gsncral  and  every 
particular  concern  of  mankind  a  principal  object  of  his  aftive  foul. 
Then    only  he  will   fee    every  thing  in  an  intereftipg  light,  b» 
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enabied  to  exdtc  our  intereft,  and  make  us  (hare  in  his  own.  Aa 
additional  proof  this,  that  a  great  artift  muil  be  a  true  philofopher 
and  an  honelt  man. 

'  IliaJ,  an  epic  poem,  in  which  Homer  celebrates  the  fatal  ef- 
fefts  of  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  The  heroes  of  this  poem  were  afting,  as  their  poet  was 
finging,  in  an  age  very  remote  from  our  own.  Homer,  therefore, 
relates  events,  and  paints  men  and  things  in  many  refpefts  un- 
known to  us  ;  and  brings  us  acquainted  with  manners,  arts, 
fciences,  politics,  and  ftates,  very  different  from  our  own.  His 
poem  contains  an  amazing  multitude  and  variety  of  events,  of  mi- 
litary and  political  tran factions,  and  familiarizes  us  with  a  great 
number  of  remarkable  men,  and  ftriking  chara6ters,  with  almoft 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  numerous  Grecian  tribes,  and  petty  nations^ 
each  of  them  dillinclly  pourtrayed.  His  events  are  clofely  con- 
nected, deduced  with  eafe,  and  moll  flcilfully  defigned  for  the  il- 
luftration  of  charadters,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  drawn  up  aU 
tnoft  in  a  regular  feries,  and  particular  parts  of  the  poem  appear 
to  be  calculated  for  the  elucidation  of  fome  peculiar  features  in 
each  character.  Molt  of  his  perfonages  are  'men  of  high  fpirit, 
fierce  temper,  impetuous  pafllons,  full  of  national  or  family  pride  j 
all  of  them  combined  in  a  violent  enterprife  of  exterminating 
a  powerful  nation.  Whatever  boldnefs  and  revenge,  caprice  or 
warlike  ambition,  can  poflibly  elFeft  in  men  who  know  of  no  re- 
ftraint,  appears  in  this  amazing  poem  difplayed  in  its  properefl: 
forms,  its  molt  natural  and  liveiieli  colours,  and  with  the  utmoft 
energy  of  defign  and  expreflion. 

*  I'heir  religion  and  manners  are  the  refult  of  nature,  rude  and 
limple,  of  unrefined  and  unafteited  f  elings,  of  a  nation  juft  emerg- 
ing from  barbarity.  This  poet's  genius  is  equally  limple,  wild,  ir- 
regular j  borne  away  by  his  fubjc^,  he  hardly  ever  allows  himfelf 
time  for  looking  round  or  compafling  his  courfe.  Heedlcfs  of  hi» 
auditors  and  of  their  fentiments,  he  fmgs  his  own  feelings  aloud. 
Whatever  he  rehearfes,  you  fancy  that  he  actually  beholds  ;  and 
he  fees  every  thing,  as  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
countries,  the  arts,  the  manners,  and  tempers  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

*  The  chief  hero  of  the  Iliad,  on  whofe  charaijter  the  whole 
poem  is  founded,  is  Achilles,  a  youth  exceedingly  fierce,  paflionate, 
intraftable,  daring,  capricious;  deftn)ying  every  thing  that  ftands 
in  his  way,  and  becoming  more  brilliant  as  the  tumult  increafes. 
Great  as  he  is  in  point  of  martial  ardour,  Ulyfles  is  no  lefs  fo  in 
policy  and  cunning  j  and  Neftor  in  Iteadinefs  and  wildom,  ripened 
by  age  and  experience.  At  their  fides  we  fee  a  whole  crowd  of 
other  heroes ;  each  of  them  the  chief  of  a  particular  ti  ibe,  and  hav- 
ing a  way  of  thinking  and  afting  peculiar  to  himfelf.  We  learn 
not  only  the  charadters  of  thele  heroes,  but  their  native  countries 
and  a  great  many  particulars  concerning  their  refpedtive  manners 
and  cuitoms.  All  thefe  heroes  have  combined  for  the  deftrudtion 
of  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  is  (upported  even  hy  all  the  power 
of  a  number  of  gods,  affifted  by  many  allied  nations,  governed  by  a 
venerable  old  king,  defended  by  a  band  of  Ipiri'ed  heroes,  his  fons. 
All  the  poweis  and  valour,  and  cunning  and  wifdom  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  are  here,  as  afiailants,  or  ,as  defenders,  fo  fully  dif- 
played before  the  reader,  that  he  fancies  he  is  actually  feeing  and 
healing  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes  and  ears. 
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Human  genius  has  produced  nothing  comparable  to  this  work  as 
to  variety  of  invention,  and  livelinefs  of  imagery ;  and,  upon  thd 
whole,  the  Iliad  will  probably  remain  the  greatelt  work  of  poetical 
genius.  For  (hould  a  fecond,  or  even  a  greater  Homer  arife,  he 
would  yet  probably  wrant  a  fubjeft  that  could  enable  him  to  pro- 
duce on  the  Icene  fuch  a  number  of  celebrated  heroes,  and  chiefs  of 
fo  many  narions  fo  truly  remarkable  for  adding  with  fucb  an  entire 
freedom  of  foul. 

*  Admiration,  a  lively  afFeflion  of  the  foul  arifin^  from  the  con- 
templation of  an  objcit  that  furpafles  our  expei^tations-  In  con- 
Iidering  this  afFeftion,  we  are  always  fcnfvble  of  a  certain  (truggle  of 
the  mind  to  conceive  the  catil'es  of  the  obje<5l  that  Itrikes  us  with 
Mdmiratton*  In  proportion  as  thefe  caufes  are  more  hidden,  our 
admiration  increafes,  and  it  attains  its  higheft  degree  when  -tb? 
object  contains  fomething  apparently  inconlillcnt  with  our  ideas. 

'  As  admiration  is  one  ol  the  moft  forcible  affe^ions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  may  become  eminciuly  ferviceable  in  promoting  good 
and  preventing  evil,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  polite 
arts.  It  arifes  indifferently  from  eminence,  whether  good  or  bad  s 
the  amazing  wickednefs  of  Satan  in  Milton  and  Klopltock,  or  of 
fbme  human  perfonages  in  Shakefpearc's  tragedies,  is  not  lefi 
apt  to  furprife  us  than  the  fublirae  characters  of  virtuous  herdes. 
The  former  excite  detellation  and  abhorrence,  as  the  latter  ia« 
ipire  us  with  refpedt,  and  a  defire  of  imitating  tfweir  examples. 

*  Opportunities  for  exciting  our  aJmiiation  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  be  neglected  by  artilts :  and  tliolie  opportunities  will  offer 
themlelves,  wherever  great  actions  and  great  charafters  can  be  dif- 
played  ;  in  epic  poems,  in  tragedies,  in  odet,  in  hifturical  pic- 
tures, by  portraits,  by  ilatues,  and  in  the  more  loiemn  kinds  ot' 
mafic. 

*  An  artift  who  would  raifc  admifation,  muft  rot  only  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  fourccs  o^  admiration,  but  be  himfelf  fufceptible 
cf  great  thoughts  and  fublime  lentiments;  for  this  degree  of  et- 
feft  is  unattainable  by  common  artifts.  Let  tliofe  who  are  not  na- 
turally endowed  with  greatnefs  of  foul,  to  whom  all  nature  jetti 
and  fmiles ;  for  whom  all  human  events  and  tranlai^lions  are  ob< 
jefts  of  jocularity }  who  for  ever  roam  in  quelt  of  wit  and  fan-- 
ciful  fporis  j  who  are  more  affected  by  a  delicate  flower  or  a  plea^ 
fant  vale,  than  by  impetuous  catara6ls  or  craggy  mountains  }  let 
thefe  never  atjempt  co  raife  our  oilmiration, 

Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  naturally  fufceptible  of  great 
ideas  or  emotions,  will,  by  an  attentive  contemplation  of  the 
grcatcft  natural  and  moral  objtds,  by  an  habitual  exercife  in  con- 
iidcring  every  thing  on  its  grandeit  fide,  by  converfing  with  great 
men,  and  by  an  afliduous  and  lerious  lludy  of  the  fubhmelt 
works  of  art,  be  the  better  enabled  to  excite  admiration  by  their 
«wn  performances. 

[   To  he  centinueJ.  ] 
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14..  HiJiori.e'Rormnjt  Res  MemorabiLs.    iimo.     Paris. 

A  Judicious  abttradt  of  the  Hiftory  cf  Rome,  from  its  foundation 
■^  to  the  Death  of  Augultus,  corf.itirg  of  lelett  pailages  ficm 
Livy,  Florus,  Salluit,  and  Patercn'ais. 
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15.  Joannis  Michaelis  Lorcnz.  Eloq,  et  Hiforiarum  Trof.  ?uhL  Tar 
buU  Temporum  Fatorumque  Orbis  Terra,  Edith  altera,  auSla  & 
tnultum  emendata.    Argentorati. 

This  very  concife  and  elaborate  work  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  of 
which  the  firft  gives  us  an  exatt  chronological  enumeration  of  the 
moft  remarkable  events  from  the  Creation  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Chriftian  asra ;  and  the  fecond,  the  principal  fads  frojn  that  pe- 
jriod  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  year  Soo. 

t6.  Ejufd.  TabuU  Temporum  Fatorumque  Germanise.    Folio,    Argen- 
torati. 
Drawn  up  with  tlie  fame  prccifion  and  accuracy  as  the  preceding 
performance. 

17.   Ejfai  fur  Ics  Marees  aux  Greves  da  Mont  S   Michel.     Far  M.  Is 
Moniiier,  de  I'Acadcmie  Royale  dts  Scienses.   Zvo.    Paris. 

A  valuable  addition  to  th;  Theory  of  Tides. 

'8.  Fie  de  Marie  de  Medicis,  Princejfe  de  Tofcane,  Reine  */<?  France 
fs"  de  Navarre.   3  'vuls.   ^0.   Paris. 

Appears  to  be  an  exaft,  impartial,  and  well  written  hiftory  of 
that  famous  que^n. 

.19.  ylbnanach  de  Sante.  izmo,    Paris. 

This  Almanac  contains  inllruflions  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  for  the  conduit  cf  patients  during  the  ftrft  days  of 
ficknefs,  with  CV  choice  colkftion  of  rules,  remarks,  cautions,  &c, 
for  the  ufe  of  travellers. 

20.  Elemens  dt  C/iirurgie,  en  Latin  et  en  Fran5ois,  a-vec  des  Notes^. 
Far  M.  Sac  lejeune.  Prevet  defigne  du  College  de  Clurwgie.  8i/ff. 
Paris. 

Thefe  rudiments  are  deflgned  as  an  Introdu<Sion  to  M.  de  la 
Faye's  Principes  de  Chirurgie,  and  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to 
that  purpofe.     The  French  part  has  aifo  been  printed  feparately, 

a  I.  ha  Pkilofophie  des  Fapeurs,  ou  Lettres  raifonnees  d'une  jcHe  FernmF 
fur  lUfage  des  Sjmpiomes  Faporeux.    %^o.    Lau/kiine. 

An  indifferent  fatire  on  the  prefeilt' manners  and  faftiions  of  the 
French. 

aa.  Voyages  MetatlurgiqueSf  ou  Reckerches  et  Obfer-vations  fur  les  Mines 
Gf  Forges  de  Fer,  la  Fabrication  de  r/Jcier,  celle  du  Fer  blanc,  et  plu- 
Jieurs  Mines  de  Charbon  de  Terve,faitsdepuis  1757,  jufques  &f  com- 
pris  1769,  en  Allemagne,  Suede,  Norwe>;e,  Atigleterre,  &  Ecofle  j 
fui-vi  d''un  Memoire  fur  la  Circulation  de  V  Air  dans  ks  Mines,  & 
d'une  Notice  de  la  Jurifprudence  des  Mines  de  Charlion  dans  le  Pays 
di  Liege,  la  Pro'vince^de  Limljour;:^,  £f  le  Comte  de  Namur.  Par 
feu  M.  Jars,  de  P  j4cademie  des  Sciences  de  Pans,  (^c.  4to.  (jwith 
plates.)     Paris. 

The  late  Mr.  Jars  had  fpent  a  very  cnnfiderable  portion  of  his 
ftiort  life,  in  vifiting  the  mines  of  feveral  countries,  by  ordcir  of 
the  French  government.  The  refult  of  his  laborious  and  ufefuf 
obfervations  is  comprifed  in  llxteen  memoirs,  which  are  colledted' 
in  this  volume,  and  publilhed  by  his  brother. 
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POETRY. 

sy   Spenfer'i  fairy  ^etn  attempted  in  Blank  Vtrfe.     Cauto  I. 
^(0.      IS.     Davics. 

THIS  work,  we  are  informed,  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
render  the  poem  cjf  the  Fairy  Queen  more  intelligible,  by 
divefting  it  of  its  uncouth  phrafes  and  oblble^e  ftyle,  which  prove 
crobarrafiing  to  many  readers.  The  deiign  is  certainly  worthy 
of  approbation,  and  in  refpsdk  to  execution  the  auiUor  is  judly 
€niitled  to  praife.  He  has  thrown  the  artificial  ftrudure  of 
Spenfer's  flanzas  into  eafy  and  "agreeable  verfificatioo.  What 
the  Fairy  Queen  lofcs  of  the  grotelque  in  this  tranfmutation,  is 
amply  compenfatcd  by  the  facility  with  which  it  will  now  be 
undcrflood  ;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  the  verfe  is  modernized, 
cRc  inwgery  and  fentiments  are  preferved.  That  our  readers 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  work,  we  ftiall  prefeni  ihcax 
with  an  extrad. 

'  No  more  my  mufe  her  (hepherd's  weeds  (haU  weir^ 
But  change  her  oaten  pipe  for  trumpets  loud. 
And  ling  of  noble  deeds  which  long  have  flept ; 
Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  (hall  grace  my  fon^  : 
Come,  Holy  Virgin  !  chuefcli  of  the  Nine, 
Afiilt  my  genius  and  inCpire  my  theme. 
A  gentle  knight  was  riding  on  the  plain. 
In  migitty  arms  and  diver  Hiield  array'd. 
Wherein  appear'd  old  dints  of  deeptlt  wounds  s 
His  angry  itced  chiding  the  foaming  bit 
Dild.^in'd  the  curb:  a  valiant  knight  he  fcem'J, 
For  noble  deeds  and  fierce  encounters  forin'd  { 
Upou  his  breall  he  bore  a  bloody  crofs, 
The  dear  rememb'rance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
Whom  he  ador'd  as  living  evermore  ; 
The  mark  adorn'd  his  fhield,  emblem  of  Hope 
Which  in  HIS  help  he  had  :   in  deed  and  wor4 
Faithful  he  was  ;  yet  feem'd   oft'times  afraid  j 
Fearful  he  fetm'd  yet  dreaded  was  by  all : 
Bound  on  a  mighty  enterprize,  conferr'd 
By  Gloriana,  queen  of  Fairy-Land  : 
Ke  long'd  to  prove  his  valour  on  his  foe 
A  dragon  horrible;  befide  him  rode 
A  virtuous  lady  on  a  fnow-white  deed, 
Her(clf  much  fairer,  veil'd  her  beauties  were. 
And  cover'd  with  a  mourning  robe,  as  one 
That  inly  pin'd  from  fome  corroding  woe  : 
A  milk-white  lamb  flie  led,  that  emblem  feem'd' 
0i'  her  pure  fclf ;  delcended  from  old  kings 
That  late  had  ftretch'd  their  fceptres  o'er  ihe  world, 
'Till  that  foul  fiend  fore  ravag'i  all  the  land. 
And  calt  them  out  from  all  their  old  domains  : 
TMem  to  avenge,  this  knight  from  far  (he  brought. 
And  him  compell'd  with  the  conftraints  of  viituc 
7.9  rid  her  of  her  foe.    And  as  they  went 
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The  day  with  clouds  was  fuddenly  o'ercaft. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  ftorm  of  rain 

t^o  fwiftiy  pour'd  into  his  lover's  lap, 
.    That  ev'ry  traveller  a  (helter  Ibught.' 

Should  this  Canto  be  approved  of,  the  whole  work,  which  is 
alnady  fit  for  the  prefs,  will  be  publifhed,  and  comprifed  in 
one  neat  pocket  volume.  As  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  de- 
iign  will  be  carried  into  execution,  we  would  recommend  to  the 
ifigenious  author's  confideraiion,  whether  it  would  not  beadvife- 
able  to  divide  the  cantos  into  paragraphs,  and  more  frequent  llops; 
as  the  uninterrupted  progreflion  of  the  poem,  in  its  prefent  form, 
is  rather  unfavourable  to  the  eafe  of  the  reader,  which  is  a 
principal  objeft  of  his  attention. 

24.  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  ;  or  the   Gierufalemme  Liberata  «/" 
Torquato   TafTo,    abridged   and  altered,       Injcribed   to    Lady 
"M*»*.     %^o.     3/.     Dodfley. 

We  are  told,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  poem,  that 
the  author  had  a  mind  to  try  if  he  could  put  together  thofe 
parts  of  TafTo's  Jerufalem  which  afforded  him  the  moft  enter- 
tainment, and  form  a  little  poem  of  them  which  might  not  be 
Wnentertaining  to  others.  Now  we  muft  own,  that  it  would  in 
our  opinion  have  been  much  better,  had  he  not  had  fuch  a  mind  \ 
as,  however  acceptable  his  poem  might  have  been,  had  it  been 
an  original  ;  the  recolleftion  of  the  many  fine  paflages  which 
be  has  omitted  muft  render  the  prefent  poem  unentertaining. 
Indeed,  a  reader  of  tafte  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  fee  coolly  \o 
poble  a  poem  as  the  Jerufalem  Delivered  mutilated  according  to 
the  fancy  of  a  tranflator.  'Jhe  lefler  variations  from  the  text 
cf  the  original  are  innumerable,  but  we  (hall  mention  fome  of 
the  more  important. 

Aladine's  fpeecli  at  the  conclufion  of  Book  I.  in  which  he 
threatens  to  maffacre  all  the  Chriftians  in  Jerufalem,  our  author 
has  chofen  to  omit,  although  it  is  ftrongly  expreffive  of  the  mo- 
narch's fury. 

«  While  thus  the  tyrant  bent  his  thoughts  to  arms, 
Ifmene  join'd  him,  fam'd  for  potent  charms,' 

is  all  that  is  here  given  us,  inftead  cf  the  following  excellent  de- 
fciiption  of  Ifmene. 

<  Mentre  il  Tiranno  s'apparerchia  a  Varrai, 
Soletto  If'menoun  di  gli  s'apprefenta. 
Ilmen,  che  trar  di  fotto  a  i  chiuli  marmi 
Piio  carpo  eltinto,  e  far,  che  fpiri,  e  lenta  : 
Ifmen,  che  al  fuon  de'  mormoranti  carmi 
Sin  ne  la  reggia  fua  Pluto  fpaventa, 
Ei  fuoi  Demon  ne  gli  empi  uffici  impiega. 
Pur  come  fervi,  e  gli  difcioglie,  e  lega.' 
The  epifode  of  Olindo  and  Sophronio  is  entirely  omitted  ;  as 
is  Alete's  artful  fpeech  to  Godfrey,  when  he  brought  the  fultan's 
embaffy.     3-  II. 

♦  The  polden  trumpet  blew' — is  all  we  have  of  the  following 
beaociful  ilanza : 

•  Chi 
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*  Chiama  gli  habitator  de  rombre  cterne 
II  rauco  fuon  dc  la  Taitarea  tromba  : 
Treman  le  fpaciofe  atre  caverne,^ 

£t  I'aer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba  : 
Ne  (Iridendo  cosl  da  le  fuperne 
Kegioni  del  Cielo  il  folgor  piumbai: 
Ne  fi  fcofla  giatnai  tretna  la  terra, 
Quando  i  vapori  in  feii  gravida  Terra.* 

In  comparing  the  animated  fpeech  of  Pluto  in  the  original 
with  the  following  tranilation,  our  readers  will  fee  how  muck 
the  latter  is  inferior. 

*  lUudrious  lords  and  friends,  by  whom  I  Cwij 
The  eaiiera  realms,  ev'n  to  the  riung  day  ! 
How  long  unadive  will  you  here  iTuiain, 

Nor  drive  the  wcftcrn  armies  to  reftrain. 

That  now  noobltacle  in  Afia  find. 

And  foon  tlieirconquefts  will  extend  to  Inde  ? 

Shall  I  no  longer  call  thofe  kingdoms  mine  ? 

Incenfe  no  more  be  offered  at  my  flirine  ; 

Defend  your  honour,  and  forbid  fuch  Ihame, 

Enkindle  all  your  virtue  to  a  flame. 

Now,  princes,  hear  what  counTcl  1  propofe. 

To  guard  the  Orient,  and  dillrcfs  our  foes  : 

Let  ibme  to  Solima  dire<5l  their  courfe, 

Deftroy  the  Chriftian  camp  by  fraud  or  force  : 

Others  their  flight  to  fair  Damafcus  wing. 

And  urge  that  old  aftrologer,  the  king, 

To  fend  his  niece,  fb  fkilPd  in  magic  charms, 

With  beauty's  bloom  t'oppofe  the  rage  of  arms  ; 

The  fierccft  hearts  Itill  own  fweet  beauty's  pow'r, 

And  foon,  I  truit,  Armida  will  adore. 

So  when  arrive  the  Calif's  holls  combin'd, 

A  certain,  eafy  conquelt  they  will  find. 

O'er  chiefs  grown  liltlcls,  and  averle  to  fight, 

DifTolv'd  in  love,  and  fofien'd  with  delight  :— 

But  I  with  words  detain  your  virtue  here, 

Your  fparkling  eyes  your  gen'rous  fiame  declare.* 

Our  author,  omiring  the  greatcil  part  of  the  fifth  book,  pro- 
ceeds to  Argatiic's  challenge  ;  but  omits  the  propofal  which  that 
,  warrior  makes  to  his  fovereign,  that  the  fate  of  the  war  ihould 
be  determined  by  the  event  of  the  duel,  and  his  farcaflical  re- 
ply, on  being  told  of  the  aHiftance  whfch  was  expeded. 

Otho's  fight  with  Argante  is  paficd  over  without  notice  ;  and 
the  cooflidt  in  Erminia's  mind,  whether  Ihe  fhould  venture  to 
Yifit  Tancred,  is  contrafted  to, 

*  Yet  love  and  honour  long  divide  her  heart  ; 
Love  at  the  length  prevail'd.' 

In  the  relation  of  Erminia's  meflage  to  Tancred,  the  tranf- 
lator  fays,  that  when  her  *fqnirc  delivered  it, 

*  With  joy  the  hero  heard,  and  fiU'd  his  hand  with  gold.' 
The  original  fays  only, 

*  Che  Tambafciata  udi  con  licto  volto,' 

H  h  4  The 
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^1  he  old  man  with  whom  Erminia  refide^  after  her  fiigHt»  tells, 
in  the  original,  the  fl cry  of  his  retreat  from  the  |reat  world, 
\vhich,  it  is  tliere  faid,  pleafed  her  much,  and  inclined  her  to  (lay 
with  him.  In  the  tranflation  ke  is  only  faid  to  have  been  a  (hep-, 
herd. 

When  Argante  returns  to  the  fight,  the  conftemation  of  the 
ChrilHaps  (their  braveft  champions  having  been  led  away  by 
Armida,  and  Tancred  having  followed  Erminia)  affords  fub- 
j^dtfoflbme  fineftdozas.  The  offer  which,  on  obfervirtf  their  fear;, 
Oodfi'ey  makes  of  fighting  the  Pagan,  and  the  objection  of  old 
count  RaisT!j)nd,  who  propoies  to  go  in  his  ftead,  and  enumerates 
his  former  dceds»  produces  k  line  cflVft.  On  Rdirriond's  propo- 
fal,  many  others  offer  themfclves,  and  it  becomes  negrffary  to  caft 
lots,  when  Raimond,  who  infilled  that,  old  as  he  was,  his  name 
fhould  be  pu:  into  t^e  vafe  with  the  jett,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  army,  is  the  peifon  on  whom  the  lot  falls.  All  this  the 
tranflator  comprifes  in  two  lines. 

*  Tancred  now  abfent,  ftinit  the  lots  were  thrown, 
And  count  R?imondo  claivn'd  the  fight  his  owri.' 

The   eighth  book  is  entirely  omitted. 

When  the  fury  AleAo  excites  Solyman  to  attack  Godfrey, 
Taffo  makes  her  appear  to  him  in  the  habit  of  an  old  vyarrioc, 
who  had  followed  him  into  cxilfe. 

*  A  coftui  viepe  Aletto  t  e  da  lei  tolto 
E  '1  fembiantc  d'un  huom  dantica  ctade. 
Vota  di  fangue,  empie  de  crefpe  il  volto, 
Lafcia  Barbuto  il  labro,  c'Lmcnto  radej 
Dimollra  ji  capo  in  lunghc  tele  awolto  ; 
La  vefte  oltra  M  ginocchio  al  pic  gli  cade  j 
La  fcimitarra  al  fianco,  cl*  tergo  carco 
De  la  faretra,  e'  ne  le  mani  ha  V  arco.' 

This  paflage  the  trapfliitor  has  changed  as  follows ;  with  wha^ 
propriety  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 

*  To  him  Aftnrte  cam*,  in  (hape  and  mien 
Like  Fatima,  his  haughty  emprefs-ijueen  ; 

Her  beauteous  brows  a  fplendid  turban  bound, 
Purfled  with  pearls,  and  rubies  fet  around, 
A  crimlbn  veil  with  gold  brocade  (he  wore, 
Artd  at  her  back  a  golden  quiver  bore, 
With  her  black  eyes  his  perfon  (he  furvey'd. 
Ami  thus  with  blulhes  of  dildain  fhe  faid.* 

The  firll  attack  on  the  Chriftian  camp  is  not  noticed,  and, 
lU  the  defcription  of  Godfrey's  preparations  for  defence,  is  q 
ycrfe  which  feems  to  have  been  inferted  for  the  fake  of  coi^- 
Dieting  the  rhyme. 

*  But  Godfrey  now,  who  at  the  firft  alarms. 
Had  ftarted  up  and  iheath'd  his  limbs  in  arms-j 
feoon  in  battalion  rang'd  a  gallant  throng, 
And  numbers  joined  him,  as  he  raarch'd  along  : 

.    And  thus  augmented  to  a  pow'rful  force, 
^'  pppofe  tlie  Tuf kifli  king  he  takes  his  courfe. 
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The  numbers  are  here  faid  to  have  jciVicd  him  at  he  marc^-J 
flritgy  before  he  feems  to  have  niir.:hed  at  all.  The  original 
fa^fs  juftly,   fpeaking  of  Godfrey. 

«  Gia  rotto  e  arraato,  e  gia  racco!to  un  groflb 
Drapello  ha  feco,  e  gia  con  Jor  s'  e  niolfo.' 

In  the  tenth  book,  when  Ifmene  appears  to  Solyman  like  an 
eld  man,  and  oifera  to  convey  him  to  Aladin,  So.'/man  doubts 
of  his  beiag  able  to  perform  it,  but  accepts  the  propofa], 
9Dd  is  faftly  conveyed  through  the  air  in  a  chariot.  U  he  tranf- 
lator  makes  ifmene  tell  Solyman  immediately  who  he  h,  which 
deUroys  the  agreeable  fufpence  in  which  the  reader  would  have 
been  held. 

Our  readers  will  exca(e  Qor  not  reciting  the  variations  which 
we  have  obferved  in  the  remainiBg  half  of  the  poem.  Thefe 
we  have  noted  will  fuihce  as  a  fpecinien  of  ihe  manner  in  which 
this  abridgment  and  alteration  is  performed.  With  refpeft  to 
the  verfification,  we  meet  with  many  palfages  well  executed,  al- 
though fomctimes  we  find  the  writer  a  little  negligent. 
25.    Poemi  lurilten  ty  Mr.'^WVxam  h\\:&kti^aTt.   Zve.   3/.  Evans, 

The  reputation  of  Shakefpeare  is  too  well  eftaWifhed  to  ren- 
der any  criticifms  ncceflary  on  this  produftion.  We  (hall  there- 
fore only  inform  oar  readers,  that  this  is  a  complete  and  elegant 
edition  of  his  poems,  ornamented  with  the  head  of  the  author 
beautifully  engraved. 

;s6.  The  Theories.     A  Satire,     By  the  Author  of  Mtdict-Majlix- 
2^0.     \t,     Kearfly. 

The  author  here  fatirifes  the  improper  ufe  of  theory  in  the 
pra£lice  of  phyfic,  which  is  expofed  in  a  dialogue  between  the 
poet  and  his  friend.  As  he  fecms  to  have  a  redundancy  of  bile. 
It  might  be  injurious  to  his  conllitution  were  he  to  reftrain  his 
poetical  evacuations  ;  our  advice  therefore  is,  that  he  dif- 
gorge  the  peccaut  matter  occafionally,  though  ic  Qioald  prove  of- 
fenfive  to  Rivie-uitrsy  and  inoifenfive  to  thofe  upon  whom  it  is 
difcharged. 

27.  The  Gratis:  A   P  tit  teal  Epiftlt.     From  a   Gentlttnan  to  hit 

Sett,     4/0.     I/.     Flexncy. 
A  burlefque  00  certain  celebrated  Letters,  and  not  deditute  of 
humour. 

28.  Adnm' s  Tail ;  or  the  Firjl  Melamorphcjis.     4/#.  Is.  tJ.  Bell. 
We  fhould  judge  with   too  much  rigour   did  we  not  admit 

this  Metamorphoiis  to  a  place  among  the  productions  of  hu- 
mour ajid  pkafantry,  though  fomctimes  the  imagery  is  rather  ia 
delicate. 

NOVELS. 

29.  The  Modtrn  Fine  GtntUman.     A  Nozil     £  vols.    nmo.    jr; 

Jiiutct.  LowndeS;, 
Of  the  various  novels  which  we  have  lately  perufed,  The 
Modern  fine  Gentleman  is  far  from  being  the  moil  exception- 
able. Its  characters  are  tolerably  well  fupported  ;  its  incidents 
are  natural  and  amufing ;  and  it  contains  nothing  in  the  leaft  of. 
^cnilve  to  decency  and  good  manners. 

30.  Ideal 
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30.  Ideal  Trifes.    Publiped  by  a  Lady.    1  zme.    3/.     Boofty. 

A  colledlion  of  letters,  faid  to  hjve  been  the  real  correfpon' 
<3eDce  of  a  fociety  of  friends,  indifferently  written,  and>  little 
iatereiling. 

POLITICAL. 

31.  American  Independence  the  Iniereji  and  Glory  of  Great  Britain. 

Jn  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  LegiJIature»    8^'o.    is.  6d.     Wilkic. 

The  letters  contained  in  this  pamphlet  have  formerly  been 
publifhed  at  different  times.  They  are  rather  declamatory  than 
argumentative,  and  the  author  contends  for  the  independence 
cf  America  in  a  greater  latitude  than  the  generality  of  her  moft 
zealous  advocates  have  pleaded.  In  our  opinion,  his  reafons 
are  of  too  inconliderable  weight  to  give  any  degree  ofplaufi- 
bility  to  the  propofition  he  advances.  ■ 

3a.   A  Letter  from  a  Virginian  to  the  Memhtrs  of  the  Congrefs  t» 
'Be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  firjl  of  September ,   1774.     "ivo. 
ji.     Wilkie. 
_  The  author  of  this  Letter,  in  a  warm  and  fenfible  addrefs,  ex- 
horts the  delegates  to  conduft   their  deliberations  with  coolaefs 
and  difcretiun,  on   the  important  occafion  of  their   affembly, 
which,  according  as  the  meafures  they  propofed   were  prudent 
or  pernicious,  might  terminate  either   in  a  falutary  accommo- 
dation with  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  ruin  of  America.     He  par- 
ticularly advifes  them  to  prcferve  their  minds  from  being  heated 
with    the   fpirit  of  party,  or   mifled   by   falfe   reprefeutations. 
The  Letter  recommenda  prudent  and  moderate  meafures   from 
all  the  arguments  which  can  be  fuggefted  by  a  regard  to  the  in- 
t^refl  of  both  countries. 

33.  Jn  Appeal  to  the  fujlice  and  Inter efls  of  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  prejent  l>!jputes  ijuith  America.  '&vo.  is.  6</. 
Alnwn. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  right  of  the  Britifli  legiflatore  to  tax 
America  is  again  exam'ineii,  upon  the  fame  allegations  which 
have  already  been  fo  often  advanced  on  the  fubjeft ;  and  the 
atithor  zealoufly  maintains  that  the  parliament  has  not  the 
fmalleft  pretenfions  to  fuch  a  right,  confidently  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conftitution.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
he  has  not  invalidated  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  are 
produced  in  fupport  of  that  right,  from  its  having  been  exerted 
in  former  periods  without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  or  fo  much  as  the  leaft  fuggeflion  of  its  illegality. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  point  cf  great  confequence  in  a  fair  and 
candid  difcufTion  of-the  controverfy,  fince  the  fyftem  of  our 
laws  is  founded  on  precedents  as  well  as  on  pofitive  ftatutes. 

34.  ^  Letter  to  a  Member  rf  Parliament  on  the  prefent  unhappy 
Difpiitt  betiueen  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Svo.  is. 
Walter. 

This  writer  is  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  claim  maintained  by 
the  Americans  in  refpeiS,  to  the  right  of  iropofing  taxes.     He 

lire- 
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flrenuoufly  contends  that  the  firft  emigrants  from  Britain  to 
America  were  as  much  under  the  authority  of  parliament  in 
every  aft  of  leo^iflature,  in  which  he  maintains  taxation  to  be 
included,  as  thofe  of  their  fellow-fubjefts  who  remained  ac ' 
home ;  and  that  when  the  firll  emigration  took  place,  there 
was  a  tacit  and  implied  condition  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants, 
*'  That  they  'would  tontinui  to  aii,  as  tbey  ivould  have  done,  had 
thty  rematntd  inhabitants  niciihin  the  realm  0/  Biitain."  He  af- 
firms tJiat  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  and  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  all  concur  in  ellablifhing 
this  dodlrine,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  ignorance  to 
tolerate  colonics  on  any  other  terms.  This  being  the  ftatc  of 
the  cafe,  he  maintains  that  the  pollerity  of  thcfe  emigrants  at 
this  day  can  claim  no  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  but 
fach  as  their  anceltors  enjoyed. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enquire,  what  change  has  been  wrought 
in  their  poluical  fuuation  fi nee  their  departure,  either  by  grants 
from  the  crown,  or  by  parliamentary  concelfions.  With  rcfpeft 
to  the  former,  he  obfervcs,  that  the  king  could  not  grant  more 
power  than  he  poflefled,  the  rights  of  the  legiflative  power  not 
being  at  the  difpofal  of  the  executive.  In  regard  to  parliament- 
ary conceffions  he  infills,  that  the  fupreme  power  of  parliament 
has  been  either  exprefsly  or  tacitly  announced  in  every  grant, 
charter,  or  public  inftrument  iffued  by  the  crown,  from  the  ori- 
ginal fettlenient  of  Hnglifh  plantations.  To  this  purpofe  he 
cites  feveral  acts  of  parliament,  by  fome  of  which  the  right  of 
impofmg  taxes  upon  the  commodities  of  the  plantations  was 
aftually  ext/rcifcd,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  CharKs  II.  and  in 
almoft  all  the  iubfequent  reigns.  The  colonics,  he  fays,  com- 
plain that  we  tax  them  without  their  confent  ;  but  if  this  ob- 
jeftion  be  folid  and  fubllantial,  he  obferves  that  it  mull  hold 
with  equal  force  againft  every  aft  of  the  Britilh  legiflature,  as 
well  as  in  rcfpeft  to  taxes  ;  it  being  a  fundamental  principle  in 
oar  conlHtution,  that  no  man  is  bound  by  any  law  10  which  he 
does  not  give  his  confent.  As  the  refult  of  the  various  argu- 
ments he  produces,  the  author  concludes  with  obferving,  that 
either  America  mult  recognize  the  legiilative  power  of  this  king- 
dom in  its  lull  latitude,  or  fet  ihemkives  up  as  independent  Itatcs. 

35.  Litters  en  the  Spirit  of  P atriotijjn  :  on  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King  :  and  on  the  ftatt  of  Parties,  at  the  Acceffion  of  King 
Qtosg^thefrji.     A  neiu  Edition.  fmallZvo.    3;.     Davies. 

To  this  edition  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  dedication  to  E. 
Burke,  efq.  a  preface,  the  charafter  of  the  author  by  lord  Chef- 
terfield  and  lord  Orrery,  and  Mr.  Pope's  addrefs  to  lord  B.  ia 
his  Eflay  on  Man.  Lord  Cheilerfieid  fpeaks  of  thefe  Letters 
with  the  higheft  applau:e  *. 


•  Let.  J 57,  dated  Dec.  ii,  1749* 

««  I  have 
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*.*  I  have  fent  you,  fays  he  to  bis  fon,  lord  Bolin jbroke'« 
book,  which  he  publiflied  about  a  year  ago.  I  de^re  tbat  you 
will  read  it  over  and  over  again,  with  particular  attention  tQ 
the  ftyJe,  and  to  all  thufe  beauties  of  oratory,  with  which  it 
is  adorned.  Till  I  read  that  boak,  I  confsfs  I  did  not 
know  all  the  extent  and  powers  of  the  Englifli  language*" 

DIVINITY. 

56.  ji  Sermon  en  Chri&mas- Day,  a:m^J?  Fourteen  Hundred  Teatt 
oU,  cf  that  famcui  Father  tftha  Greek  Church,  St.  Chryfoflom  ; 
tranjlalea  fr-m  tke  Greek,  ana  never  iej'i^re  puhi'Jbed  in  cur 
Language.     To  lutith  ii prejix'd  the  Life  of  the  Author,    Sz's. 

1/.     Bew. 

- 1 

The  Life  of  Chryfoftom  is  extraded  from  Cave's  Lives  of  the 
Fathers.  1~he  Sermon  is  fi.ii-1  to  be  collected  from  four  o^Qhry- 
foftoin's  difcourfes  on  Chritlmas-day.  How  the  tranflator  has 
managed  the  original,  we  have  not  examined.  We  have  indeed 
confidered  fuch  an  examination  as  a  ufciefs  enquiry.  For  this 
Sermon  is  of  all  the  rhapfodies  wa  ever  read,  the  moil  incoherqat 
atid  ncnrenfical.     The  reader  fl)aU  judge  for  himfelf. 

*  Come  then,  [my  brethren}  and  fince  our  heavenly  fpring^  ' 
i»  rifen  upon  us  from  the  virgin's  womb,  and  hath  difpers'd  the 
cold  and  llormy  clouds  of  the  devil,  and  hath  awaken'd  the 
fl.eepy  hearth  of  men  by  his  djvioe  rays  from  the  fruit  of  igno- 
rance unto  heavenly  and  biefftd  f  lory,  let  us  fliarpea  our  yn* 
derftauding!  But  the  birth  of  Chrill  Hops  the  courfe  of  my 
tongue,  and  atiracl'i  the  glittering  Divinity  to  itfelf !  for  whea 
I  bring  to  my  fight  the  babe  Iwm  of  the  virgin,  and  the  virgin 
conceiving  without  man,  and,  after  her  delivery,  ftill  being  3 
virgin,  I  am  much  perplex'd  at  the  woik !  and  not  finding  the 
manner  of  it,  I  ftal  u  with  faith.  For  how?  Is  it  not  lyuly 
wondetful,  and  lurpalTing  nil  underitanding,  that  a  virg^a 
ihould  bring    forth,  and  be   found  a  virgin  after  delivery  ? 

*  Behold,  theiefore,  a  vifibit;  and  invifible  mydery  !  com- 
prehenfible  and  incomprehenlible  i  that  may  be  felt,  and  yet 
not  found  !  for  who  hath  not  feen  and  apprehended  both  the 
child  and  mother  ?  and  yet,  whoever  fees  the  virgin  mother, 
and  the  babe,  a  child  of  the  virgin,  fiudeth  a  myftery  much 
perplexing  him!  O  truly  a  myflcry  !  heavenly  and  earthly! 
fccn,  and  yet  doth  not  appear!  for  fo  great  was  Chrill,  who 
was  born  this  day  !  heavenly,  as  t<>  his  divine  nature,  and 
earthly,  as  to  his  human  !  vifible,  as  to  the  flefh  ;  invifible,  as 
tQ  the  fpiric  1  comprehcnfible,  a;  to  the  body,  incomprehenlible 
as  to  rcafon  !  but  Chrift  indeed,  being  God,  is  all-powerful} 
O  virgin  mother,  of  the  virgin  babe  !  O  holy  child  of  the  un- 
marry'd  mother!  O  bufh  !  which  Mofes  faw  burnini;  in  :the 
Mount,  and  yet  not  burnt  up!  O  flone !  which  -  Daniel  fitw 
hewn  out  of  the  mountain  without  the  hand  of  man  !  where  ar« 
{all  our]  lovers  of  curiofity  ?  let  them  tell  us,  haw  a  virgifly 
>iyithout  man,  brought  forth  a  babe,  and  having  brought  forth, 

was 


4m  [yet]  uncorrupted '.  but  if  the  manner  is  nnfeircJiable,  iluce 
tiic  birth  was  of  tiie  Spirit;  how  much  more  fo  is  this  unfpeak. 
able  birth  by  the  Father  of  the  Word,    i.e.    our  Saviour.' 

Wc  affure  our  rciders,  that  we  have  not  fcleifted  this  pa.ffag?, 
as  one  more  exceptionable  than  the  reit.  it  is  th«  iir^  which 
prefented  itfelf.  And  we  do  not  wifli  to  injure  either  the 
venerable  father  or  his  tranflator. 

37.  Hints  from  a  Minijfer  to  bii  Curate  fcr  the  Management  of  hit 
Par-Jh.     itmo,     (>i      Rivington. 

ArchbiQiop  Seeker,  in  one  of  his  d.rcour/cs,  or  his  charges 
to  the  clergy,  h;!s  made  tlie  follovvixig  obfcrvation  ;  "  The  main 
fupport  of  piety  and  morals  corviirts  in  the  parochial  labours  of 
the  clergy.  \{  this  country  is  to  be  prefcrved  frora  utter  pro- 
fiigatenels  and  ruin,  it  mull  be  by  thtir  mean;.  And  they  can- 
not lofc  their  influence,  but  in  a  great  meafare  by  their  owa 
fault." 

The  author  of  this  publication  feems  to  have  been  of  tfie 
fame  opinion  wirh  Seeker.  But  being  obliged,  by  a  precnriou* 
ftaic  of  health,  and  forac  other  circumltances,  to  live  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year  at  a  dilhnce  from  his  parifii,  he  has  throan 
together  thefe  Hints,  for  the  ufe  of  his  curate.  They  are  drawn 
up  with  great  plainnefs  and  fiuiplicity,  and  conOll  of  pradical 
Ttrftruftions  concerning  preaching,  catechifing,  confirmation, 
baptifm,  the  facramenr,  tl>e  vifuation  of  the  fjck,  and  every 
dtlier  branch  of  the  clerical  office. 

The  author  appears  to  be  a  confcicntious  parochial  clergy- 
man, animated  by  a  fincere  defire  of  difchargiiig  his  duty  faith« 
fully,  and  promoting  fobriety,  regularity,  virtue,  and  religion 
among  his  parifhioners. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

j8.  The  Werki  tf  Mr-  George  Lillo  ;  ixith  feme  ^ceount  of  bit 
Life.     2  Vols.    8  wo.  6/.    boards.     Davies. 

To  this  publication  the  editor  has  prefixed  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lillo  ;  from  which  we  flinU  extradl  tvro  or  three  of  the  moft 
Riaterial  circnmrtattces. 

Lillo  was  born  rear  Moorfidds,  in  the  year  1693.  He  w« 
the  fon  of  a  Putch  jcwel'yr,  and  purfucd  his  father's  bufinefs 
in  <h»t  neighbourhood,  for  many  years,  with  an  unblemi/hed 
charaf^er.  Jn  his  religious  principles  he  was  a  proteftant  dif- 
fcnter;  but  by  no  means  of  a  four,  or  puritannicaf  caft.  He 
was  flfongly  attached  to  t^e  mufes,  yet  fc-emcd  to  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  poetry  thould  always  be  calculated  to 
promote  morality  and  religion  — He  died  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber,   T7  '<>.  in  th*  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age. 

aatic  pieces,  of  which  this  is  «  cowiplete  edition,  are 
<:  uinber,   iinder'the  following  titles. 

1. -Silvia,  or  the  Country  Burial.  A  ballad  ©pera,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Beggar's  Opera*.  This  piece  was  aflcd 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's- Inii-Fields,  in  1730. 

•  The  Beggar's  Opera  was  firlt  aftcd  in  1727-8. 

z  II.  The 
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ir.  The  London  Merchant ;  or  the  Hiftory  of  George  Barn- 
well.  This  excellent  tragedy  was  performed  at  the  Theatre- 
JRoyal,  in  Drury-Lane,  in  173 1  *,  with  great  applaufe.  «  As 
it  was  founded  on  a  well  known  ballad,  many  of  the  critics  of 
that  time,  who  went  to  the  firft  reprefentation  of  it,  formed  fo 
contemptible  an  idea  of  the  pie;ce,  that  they  bought  up  many 
hundred  copies  of  the  old  foop,  in  order  to  draw  comparifons 
between  that  and  the  play.  But  the  merit  of  the  play  foon  got 
the  better  of  this  contempt,  and  prefented  them  with  fcenes, 
written  fo  truly  to  the  heart,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  power  of  fympathy,  to  throw  afide  their  ballads,  and 
take  out  their  handkerchiefs.' 

III.  The  Chriftian  Hero.  This  play  was  performed  at  the 
theatre  in  Drurylane,  in  1734.  It  is  founded  on  the  hiftory  of 
the  famous  George  Caftriot,  king  of  Epirus  anti  Albania.  Th« 
name  of  Scanderbeg  was  given  him  by  the  Turks ;  and  is  the 
fame,  by  which  Alexander  the  Great  is  known  amongft  them. 

IV.  The  Fatal  Curiofity.  A  tragedy  aded  with  fuccefs  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  in  1736.  The  plot  is 
taken  from  private  life.  An  unhappy  old  man,  and  his  wife, 
who  lived  at  Penryn  in  Cornwall,  impatient  under  their  mif- 
fortunes,  and  rendered  defperate  by  extreme  poverty,  murder 
their  guell,  a  failor  juft  returned  from  the  Indies,  for  the  fake 
of  his  wealth.  Upon  examination,  the  murdered  perfon  proves 
to  be  their  own  fon. — This  piece,  which  confifts  of  only  thre« 
afts,  contains  fonie  very  fine  fcenes  of  intermingled  rcmorfe,  ten- 
dernefs,  horror,  and  defpair. 

V.  Marina.  A  piece  of  three  a£ls,  performed  at  the  theatre  ia 
Covent-Garden,  in  1738.  It  is  taken  from  a  tragedy  attributed 
to  Shakefpeare,  intitled,  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre. 

VI.  Elmerick,  or  Juftice  Triumphant ;  afted  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  in  1735.  *  The  fuccefs,  fays  the  editor,  was  much 
greater  than  was  expected  from  a  tragedy  written  on  fo  fimple  a 
plan,  and  with  fo  antiquated,  though  fo  excellent  a  moral,  as 
the  neceCity  of  univerfal  and  impartial  juftice.  It  had  novelty 
at  lead:  to  recommend  it.  It  was  bold,  as  well  as  hazardous,  in 
the  poet,  to  introduce  a  fcene,  where  Elmerick,  intrulted  by 
his  prince  [Andrew  II.  king  of  Hungary]  with  the  government 
of  a  kingdom,  makes  ufe  of  his  delegated  power  againft  the 
queen,  and  puts  her  to  death  for  an  injury  committed  againft 
his  own  wife.' 

VII.  Britannia  and  Batavia.  A  Mafque,  written  on  the 
marriage  of  the  princefs  royal,  with  his  highnefs.  the  prince  of 
Orange,  i734f.  We  do  noc  know  upon  what  authority  it  is 
afcribed  to  Mr.  I  illo. 

*  C.  Cibber  iays,  Barnwell  was  ^>rinted  in  1730,  and  Silvia  jn  1731. 

f  The  piiblilher,  who  is  Lille's  biographer,  tells  us,  that  •  Lillo 
had  a  great  veneration  for  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  and  exerttd 
his  poetical  (kill,  in  a  nialque  called  Britannia  and  Batavia,  on  the 
marriage  of  his  royal  highneis  to  the  princefs  of  Saxe  Gotha.'  But 
on  that  occafion,  what  bad  Britannia  to  do  with  Batavia  ?  Or,  with 
what  propriety  could  Lillo  fpeak  of  '  Anna  beftow'd  on  Naflau  ?'* 
The  editor's  pco  is  too  rapid  :   C^anis  feJiimaKs  cacss  ^arit  catulos. 
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VIII.  Arden  of  Feverfham.  This  play  is  founded  on  a  tra« 
hiftory  of  one  Arden,  a  genrleman  of  Fevcrfliam,  in  the  reign 
«f  Edward  V'l.  who  was  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
wife,  and  one  Mofljy  her  paramour,  who  hired  two  ruffians  of 
the  names  of  Black  Will  and  Sbak-bag,  to  kill  him,  as  he  was 
playing  a  game  at  tables  with  the  faid  Mofby.  The  fa(5l  is  re- 
lated by  Holingftiead  and  Baker.  This  play  was  firll  brought 
upon  the  llage  in  1762*  ;  but  though  much  applauded,  was  aflbed 
only  once.  A  tragedy  upon  the  fame  fubjedl  was  publifhed 
about  the  year  1599;  but  as  we  have  never  feen  it,  we  do  not 
know  that  Lillo  was  indebted  to  it  for  either  his  plot  or  his  cba> 
rafters.  The  tragedy  before  us  has  all  the  marks  of  an  origi. 
nal  produdion,  the  pathos  of  Barnwell  and  the  Fatal  Curiofity. 

39.  Farther  Prtcttdingt  in  Fabrigas  and  MoJlya  r  ivitb  tbt  Rt- 
tard  'vtrhatim\  and  the  ^r^umtnts  of  Ciunjtl  btfort  tht  Ciurt  ef 
King's  Bench  on  tht  Bill  ef  Exception!,  on  Taefday,  tAt  x^tk 
•/"November,   1774.  foHe.    zs.     Kearfly. 

Of  the  former  Proceedings  in  this  caufe,  we  gave  an  ac- 
count in  our  Review  for  December.  1773.  Since  that  time  ic 
has  been  carried  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon  a  Writ 
of  Error,    and  is  ordered  to  ftand  for  another  argument. 

40.  The  Genuine  Speech  of  Z.3r</ Mansfield,  in  giving  the  Judg- 
mtnt  ff  tht  Court  of  KingVBench,  on  Monday,  November 
t8,    1774.  in   the   Caufe   of  Campbell  againfl  Hall,  refpidin^ 

4bl  King*!  Litters  Patents,  ef  the  totb  of  July,    1764.  ;  for  rmif- 
ing  a  Duty,  of  Four  and  an  Half  per  Cent,  on  all  the  Experts 

from  the  Ifland  of  GTtnu^Z.  %vo.  it.  Kearfly. 
The  queition  at  the  determination  of  which  this  fpeech  wa« 
delivered,  involved  a  point  of  the  moft  important  confcquence 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjcdt  on  the  other ;  and  it  attraftcd  fo  much  the  pub- 
lic attention,  that  the  decifion  in  favour  of  the  plantiff  has  not 
only  given  general  faiisfaftion,  but  placed  in  the  ftrongeft  light 
the  unbiafled  integrity  of  the  noble  judge  and  his  coadjutors 
by  whom  the  caufe  was  determined.  May  the  difpenfers  of 
our  laws  continue  to  the  iato/l  ages  to  be  actuated  by  the  fame 
glorious  principles  of  jullice  and  independence  ! 

41.  The  Hiftory  of  Wales.  Written  o'iginallj  in  Britilh,  hy  Ca- 
radoc  of  Lhancarvan,  En^lijhrdhj  Dr.  Powell,  and  augmented 
by  W,  Wynne,  Ftllotu  of  Jefus  College^  Oxon.  To  nvhicb  it 
added  a  Defcriptim  of  Wales,  hy  Utr  John  Price,  j^  neta 
Edition,  greatly  impro-ved  and  enlarged,  tuitb  Ptdigritt  of  Fa- 
milies.   Sfo.    Ci.  3^.   in  boards.     Evans,  Strand. 

Various  editions  of  the  Hiftories  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  have  of  late  years  been  publifiied,  whilb  that  of  Wales 
has  been  in  a  great  meafore  neglefted.  The  public,  therefore, 
and  particularly  the  gentlemen  of  Wales,  are  obliged  to  the 
editor  for  reprinting  a  new  and  handfome  edition  of  Caradoc, 
augmented  by  Wynne. 

•  See  Crit.  Rev.  vol.  xv.  p.  133. 

43.  An 
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4.2.  i/«  Obfervation  on  the  D'Jign   cf  Eftablijhing  annual Exar^t* 
nations  at  Cambridge.      8v9,     No  Puilijher''s  Namt. 
Several  plans  for  annual  examinations   hare  been  offered  td 
the  univerfuy  of  Cambridge.     Moft  of  the  projeflors  having 
proceeded  upon  a  notion,  that  there  is  fome  great  defeft  in  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  education ;  and  others  having  afferted,  that 
•*  an  alinoil  univerfal   inattention   to  every  fpecies  of  ufeful  li- 
terature prevails  in  all  orders   of  youth  in  the  univerfity,"  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  fhew,  that   the  charge 
of  inattention  is  a  groundlefs  calumny  ;  and  that  the  bufinefs  of 
edacationj  both  as  to  government  and  inftruftion,  is  condudled 
with  more  fucccfs,  in  the  manner  it  has   been   condufted   for 
fome  ages,  under  the  domejUc  difcipline  of  each  college,  than 
it  could  be  UH'der  the  dircdion  of  the  fcnate, — The  exercifes,  the 
examinations,  and  the   petitions  for  degrees,  are  at  prefent  re- 
ferred by  the  laws  and  curtoms  of  the  univerfity  to  the  whole 
body  :  and  this  the  obfervatnr  thinks  fufiicient. 
^^3.   The  Rival  Ball  RoomSy   or,  a  ColleSlion  of  all  the  Pieces  fuh- 
lijhed  in  Favour   of  the  Neiu  and  Old  AJJembly-Rocmsi  at  iiatb^ 
liuring  the  Dtjputes  about  fettling  tot  Public  Jmufenents,  in  the 
Autuvin  Seajoti,   1774.     izmp.      is,     Newbery. 
While  the  newipapers  of  the  metropolis  teem  with  political 
tontroverfies,    thofe  of  Bath  appep.r  p.ol  to  be  void  of  disputes  of 
a  different  nature.     It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  fettling  of 
the   amuferaents,    even  in  that  elegant  place  of  polite  I'cfort,' 
ivill  prove  very    interefting  to   the    public    in  general;    it    is 
fufficicnt  therefore  to  obferve,  that  the  contefl  has  been  main- 
tained with  great  warmth.     We  hope,  for  the  fake  of  the  inte- 
reft,   as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  town,   that  the  animofity  of  the 
prefent  rivalfhip  will  foon   (ubfidc  into  a  generous  emulation  fo^ 
promoting  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 

DRAMATIC. 
44..  Tht  Rotnance  cf  an  Hour,  a  Comedy  of  tixio  Acls,  as  it  is  per- 
formed,  nxjitb  univerjal  Applaufe^   at   the  Theatre  Royal  in  Co- 
vent'Garden, 'it;ry//^»/j»  Hugh  Kelly,  ^,  %-vo.    i:,  Kearily. 

The  idea  of  this  Comedy  is  taken  from  Marmontel's  Tale  of 
VAmitie  a  Peprtwvei  bbt  Mr.  Kelly  is  fo  little  indebted  to  the 
French  produdtion,  that  the  Romance  of  an  Hour  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  original  compofition.  The  characters  of  Sir 
Heftor  Strangeways  and  Orfon  are  well  imagined,  and  pro- 
perly fupported  ;  though  we  cannot  help  thinking  they  are  too 
profufe  in  technical  and  profeflional  phrafes.— On  the  whole, 
this  little  piece  will  not  dirainifh  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Kelly 
has  already  acquired. 
45,  The  Cobler  t  or,  a  Wife  of  Ten  Tboufand,     A  Ballad  Opera. 

In  tiuo  Aiis.     As  it  ii  performed  at  the  Thtatre- Royal,  Drury- 

Lane.    8vo.     ^s.     Becket. 

This  produftion  convinces  us  of  the  propriety  of  obferving. 
the  old  maxim,  nefuiar  ultra  crepidam* 
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Ac^rUgement    of     Van     Sweitcn'* 

Commentaries  on   the  Aphorifms 

of  Boerhaave,  vol.  I.  and  II.   23S 

Account  of  ibe  late  Dr.  Goldfmitl)'* 

illnefs,  80 

—  —  of  the  tcfticles,  238 

of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  pre- 

feot  ftate  of  il»e  fo;;iety  for  th^ 
difcharge  jnd  relief  of  perfcns 
imprifoned  for  fitiall  debts,  140 
Aiiani'i  tail,  or  t^e  firft  metamor-; 
phofis,  473 

^Jamrs  youngfca-cAcci'saiUAtnr, 

^ddrefs  to  protenant  difTeo'cr*  on 

the  approaching  tle£li'^n  of  rneni- 
beis  of  par'iiaonenc  with  rcfpe^i  to 
the  Hate  of  public  liberty  and 
y^metican  aftairf,  33s 

I'       ■    •  to  the  pMblic  on  fuici  Jc,  594 

4glaura    a  tale,  1 51 

Ad  the  prcfcriptions  contained  in 
the  New  P:a6lice  of  Phyfic  of 
Tho.  Marryat,  M.  D.  IranHated 
into  EnghJh,  «39 

JwlfuJator  {ih«),  or  flraogor's  com- 
panion, in  A  tpur  rowad^  London, 
ib4<1. 

American  indepenrfance  die  inteicA 
and  gi'ory  uf  Great  Oalain,     474. 

Atalyjis  of  the  Roman  civii  law, 
conipared  with  the  laws  of  Cog- 
land,  412 

Anaiom)!  of  the  hMman  gravid  utef  us 
exhibited  in   figures,  4,o3 

Anfivtr  10  the  queries  contained  in 
a  le,tter  to  Dr.  Shebbeare,  in  the 
Public  Ledger,  Ani;.  10,  319 

Av"»»a5'>^:a,  OF  an  enquiry  into  the 
true  acceptation  or  idea  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  155 

Antimony,  obfervatioos  on,  59 

Aiitiquiiics  of  Fui  nefs,  1 6 1 

Apsl-jgy  (Ben  Mordccai'u)  for  em- 
bracing Cl.riilianity,  letters  V. 
VI.  anJ  VII.  277 

■Appeal  (an)  to  the  public,  ftatiog 
and  confiderin;;  the  objedlions  to 
the  Quebec  bill,  77 

— -"  (an)  to  reafon,  or  thnogh.is 
on  religion,  134 

m- —  (.1  very  fliort  and  «andid)  to 
Vol.  XXXVllI.  Dec.  1774. 


free  bom  Britons,  391 

Aipeal  (an)  to  the  joftice  and  in-« 

teieAs  of    the  people    of    Great 

Hritaio,  474 

AfcanJam*%  aerology,  or  bjck  of 

deftiny,  240 

Artjhf'kanes,  f^age  of,  a  s.7 

Arjaca,  pnnse  of  Bctiis,  hiAory  of. 

Articles  of  tht  church  of  England, 
review  of  fome  of  t'le,  354 

Afaph'i  (bifhop  of  St.)  fermon  be- 
fore the  focvety  ior  the  Propa- 
gation of  thd  Gjfpel  in  foreign 
parts,  317 

B. 

Baggs'%  (randatiop  of  Pinto's  EOay 
on  circulation  and  credit,  with 
annotations,  433 

Ballad  (a  patlotal),  76 

Bauks  (Jofeph),  ECq,  fccoad  letter 
from  Obeiea  »o,  15* 

Bayfy'i  (Dr.)  Old  Tcaamenr,  Eng- 
liih  and  Hebrew,  378 

Bfaftif'i  (Dr.)  mionrel,  or  progrefa 
of  genki'S,  a  poent,  book  U.     351 

Ben  Mordtcai's  apology  for  em- 
bracing CItriflianity,  letter  V. 
VL  and  VII.  177 

Lct'.lty'i  five  letters  to  (hem  that 
feck  peace  with  God,  a35 

Ber/MuMaa  (the),  a  poem,  75 

Bin\:l.am's  vindication  of  the  doc- 
trine and  luurj^y  ot  the  church  of 
England,  133 

Blacklcck*  Grabam,  an  heroic  bat- 
lad,  74 

i>7o5^, enquiry  info  the  moving  pow- 
ers employed  in  the  circtilatioo  of 
the,  61 

Book  (the)  of  Common  Prayer  re- 
formed according  to  the  plan  of 
the  late  Dr.  S.  Clarke,-  by  Mr. 
LindCey,  l  \-j 

Bc^onpori  b)l!,obfervationsonthie,7  7 

Britannid,  a  pOem'.  ^^s 

Briti/h  etPp'iTi:,   prefcnt  Aaie  of  tiie, 
.     -     -  «<5 

Bulklfy'6  catechetical  exer<ir(&,'  1 56 

Burkes  (Mr.)fpc»chesatBrtflol,35i 

C. 

,  Caml/rJd-^e,  obfervatiori  on  thjB  de- 

fijn  e>(  tftabliflung  annual  exami- 

nationii  at,  '  4l» 

I  i  Camp- 
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CampbeWi  (Dr.)  political  furvey  of 
Britain,  34,  105,  178 

Canterbury^  walks  in  and  about  the 
city  of,  3c 8 

Caradoc^%  hiftory  of  Wa]n,       479 
Carftares  (William),     ftate  papers 
and  letters  ar^dreffed  to,  119,  194 
Catec/ietical  exercHes,  156 

Cattle-keeper^ s  afTiflant,  140 

Cement  and  artificial  (lone,  prafli- 
cal  eflTay  on,  159 

Champetre  (la  fdte)  79 

CharaSler  (impartial)  of  the  late 
Dr.  Goldfmith,  76 

Child oi  nature  innproved  by  chaflce, 
170 
Chryfofiom^t  (St.)  fermon  onChrift- 
mas  day,  476 

Circulation  'of  the  blood,  inquiry 
into  the  moving  powers  employed 
in,  6t 

Cebler  (the)  a  ballad  opera,       480 
Comedies  of  Plautus,  tranflated  into 
blank  verfe,  vol.  V.  237 

Common  Prayer  book  reformed  ac- 
cording to  tlie  plan  of  the  late 
Dr.  S.  Clarke,  27 

CeOT/>/f/^  florift  (the),  160 

Compo/ition,  philofophical   and  cri- 
tical obferva'.ions  on,  81,187 
Con/iderations  on  the  meafures  car- 
rying on  with  refpeft  to  the  Ilri- 
tiih  colonies  in   North    America, 
316 
Copper,   obfervations    and    expcii- 
ments  on  the  poifon  of,  iz 
Country  ]\i<{\ce  (the),  a  poem,     76 
Ca^  (the\  a  fatire,                   ^15* 
Curfory    rcmaiks    cij     tia^edy    on 
Shakefpeaie,  &c.                      114 
D. 
Danois's   (countefs)  lady's  travels 
inio  Spain,                                2S5 
Defence   of   ihe    Confiderations  of 
the    piopriety   of  requiring    fub- 
fcription  to'  ar  ides  of  faith,      80 
I>e   Retx    (caidinal)    memoirs   of, 

397 
J)efcription  of  the  four  fituations  of 

a  gouty  perfon,  239 

m~ of  the   cathedral  church 

of  Salifbury,  293 

Difcourfes  (moral)   on  ProtideHce, 

&c.  251 

Difplay  of  the   feceflion  teflimoi^y, 

320 

Divinity  of  Chrift  aod  his  atone- 
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ment  the  only  foundation  of  the 
Chriflian's  hcpe^  &c.  394 

Dodd'i  tranflation  of  all  the  pre- 
fcriptions  contained  in  Marryat*s 
New  Prafticeof  Phyfic,  239 

Doivnman's  (Dr.)  infancy,  a  poem; 

E 
Earth  and  animated  nature,  hiftory 
of  the,  97>  22i> '58,  339 

Education,  trt»ti(e  on,  216 

Egypt  (ancient),  hiftory  of,  34 1 

Eleiiion  (the),   a  mufical  inteilude^ 

3'9 

EleSlrical  phjlofopher,  443 

Endfield'%  (Dr.)  obfervations  on  li- 
terary property,  130 
England  's  tears,  a  pnem,  319 
Enquiry   into    the   moving   powers 
employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  61 

into  the  true  acceptation  or 

idea  of  religious  libeity,  155 

Enthujiafm,  a  la(h  at,  394 

Entick'B  prefent  ftate  of  the  Briiifh 

empire,  266 

EJjay  upon  the  harmony  of  language, 

>37 
— —  (an)  in  favour  of  quack- medi- 
cines, 158 
— —  (a  pradlical)  on  a  cement  arid 
artificial  ftone  lately  re-dii'cover- 
ed,                                              159 
■     ■    on  genius,                   241,321 
— —  on  the  depravity  and  coirup- 
tion  of  human  nature,  347 
— —  (new)    on    the  conflitutional 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
colonies  of  America,  39Q 
— —  on  circulation  and  credit,  433 
Examinations    (annual)     at  Can>- 
bridge,  ohfervation  on  the  dcfign 
of  eftabliftiing,                          480 
Exercifes,  catecheiical,  156 
Exhibition,  fentimental,             400 

F 

Fabrigas  and  Moftyn,  farther  pro- 

ceedin|?s  in  that  caufe,  479 

Falconer^    (Dr.)  obfervations  and 

experiments    on    the    poifon    of 

copper,  IS 

Fatal  effe^Vs  of  inconftancy,        393 

Fathers   legady   to    hi*  daughters, 

Fa'verjham,  hiftory  of  the  town  and 

port  of,  307 

ff/K^/^  advocate,  a  poem,  218 

■        •■  ///#• 
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Pete  champire  (la)  76 

Tive  letters  to  them  that  fcek  peace 
with  God,  23s 

Florif,  the  complete,  1 60 

tolly,  a  fa  tire,  15^ 

for/an^ -teller  (the)  157 

four  traQs,  together  with  two  fer- 
mons,  on  political  and  commer- 
cial fubjefls,  56 
Fox  (the),  an  elegiac  poem,         1 5* 
Free  and  impartial   remarks  oh  the 
letters  written  by  the  late  earl  of 
Chefterfield  to  his  fon,              1 59 
Freedom,  a  poem,  7^ 
French  genders,  rule  for  the,      »40 
i'tfj/Ziv/mifcellany  (the),          ibid. 
/7<r«(f//,  antiquities  of,                 161 

G. 
Galliard^i  odei,  7j 

Crn/«/,  tears  oS  75 

— — — ,  eflay  on,  »4i,   jai 

CentlemaH    and    builder*  direflor, 
160 
Cerartf*  (t)r.)  effay  on  genius,  141, 

Clovfr's  (Mr,)  fubftance  of  the 
evidence  delivered  by  the  mer- 
chants  and  traders  of  London, 
concerned  in  the  trade  to  Holland 
and  Germany,  <cc.  as  fummed  up 
by  him,  78 

lOottfrey  of  Bulloign,  or  the  Gieru- 
falemme  Liberata  of  Taffb,  a- 
bridged  and  altered,  470 

Goldfmith  (Dr.)  monody  on  the 
death  df,  76 

— — .— ^— — ,  impartial  charafler 

of,  ibid. 

■  ,    account    of    his 

illnefs,  8o 

■ ,  life  of,  ibid, 

-■■■ ,  hiilory  of  theeatlh 

ind  animated  nature,  97,  zii, 
258,  3*9 

'  '      — -,  Grecian  hiftory, 

358 
CoJIling'i  walk  in  and   about  Can- 
terbury, 308 
Vracis  (the),  a  poetical  epiftle.  473 
Graham  (the),  an  heroic  ballad,   74 
Great   Britain^    right  to   tax   her 
colonies  placed    in    the    cleared 
H^^,  391 
Grecian  hiftory  (the),  358 
Gregorys  (Dr.)  father's  legacy   to 
his  daughters,                          254 
H. 
Halli/ax^  analyHs  of  the  Roman 


civil  law,  compared  with  the  laws 
of  England,  41X 

Ha»v;ay''t  virtue  in  humble  life, 
3.4 

Harmony   of    language,   eflay  on, 

»37 

HariuooJ  (Dr.)  of  temperance  and 
intemperance,  158 

Haives't  account  of  the  late  Dr. 
Galdfrnith's  illnefs,  S* 

Hibrtdet,  voyage  to  ;he,  17 

Helvetius'i  child  of  nature  im- 
proved by  chance,  270 

Herries\  a<ldrel°s  to  the  public  on 
fuicide,  394 

///7/'s  three  Utten  to  the  rcT.  J. 
Fletcher,  393 

Hints  liom  a  minifter  to  his  curate 
for  the  management  of  his  pariOi, 

477 

Hifloric  proof  of  the  doArinal  Cal- 

vinifo)  of  the  church  of  England, 

79 

Hijlory  of  the  earth  and  animated 

nature,  97,  211,  258,  319 

— —  of  the  town  and  port  of  Fa- 

verOiam,  307 

— —  of  ancient  Egypt,  341 

—— (the  Grecian)  358 

— — —  of  Wales,  479 

Hooper''i  (Dr.)  rational  recreations, 

49,  8j> 

Hunter'%  (re».    Tho.)     moral    dif- 

courfes  on  Providence,  <cc.       151 

(Dr.  Wm.)  a  letter  to,  from 

Dr.  Rowley,  319 

■     1^    anatomy    of    the    humaa 
gravid  uterus  exhibited  in  figures, 
40S 
Hujbandry,  a  new  fyftem  of,      i%% 
Hjpocricj  (religious),  fermons  chief- 
ly upon,  301 
I. 
'jacoh'i  hiftory  of  the  town   and 
port  of  Faverfham,                  307 
Ideal  trifles,                                 474 
Impartial  charadler  of  the  late  Dr. 
Goldfmith,  76 
Inconflancj,  fatal  efTefis  of,          393 
Infancy,  a  poem,  71 
Itifcriptiones  antiquat,  pleraequenor- 
dum    edits :    &c.     Cum    appen- 
dice.    Exfcripfit  ediditque  Ricar- 
dos  Chandler,                            416 
Intemperance,  (of  temperance  and) 
158 
Interejl  of  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nulaf^urers  of  Great  Britain,  in 
I  i  2  the 
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iht  prefent  corttcfl  with  the  colo- 
nies, flattd  and  confidered,     411 

Ives's  remarks  upon  the  Giriano- 
rum  of  the  Romans,  398 

Jufiice,  a  poem,  391 

L. 

Zadf^s  travels  into  Spain,  285 

/.a/i  at  enthufiafm,  394. 

l.aughton'i  (Dr.)  htftory  of  a'ncitnc 

Esypf.  34" 

Leake  (Dr.)  vindication  of  the  ior- 
Ceps  recommended  by  him,     400 

Legacy  (a  father'8)  to  his  daughters, 
Z54 

Letler  fa)  humbly  fubmitted  to  ilie 

pdrufal  and    confideration  of  the 

elcdlors  and  people  of  England, 

77 

-^ —  td  the  esrl  of  Chatham,  on 
the  Ci^et):c  bill,  ibid. 

— —  (a  fecond)  frrmn  Qberea  10 
Jofeph  Banks,  efq.  J  52 

to  fir  Wm.  Meredith,  bart.  in 

anfwer  to  his  late  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Cliathanf),  133 

ii— — to  Dr.  Wm  Hunter,  occ^ifion- 
ed  by  the  deatti  of  the  laie  lady 
Holland,  319 

-i- —  from  a  Virgihianto  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congrefs  held  at  Phil- 
afJelphia,  474 

■^— to  a  member  of  parliament 

on  the  prefent  difpuie  between 
Gteat   Britain  and  her  colonies, 

475 
Ltlters  (ftjte  papers  and)  addreffed 

to  Wm.  Carftares,  119 

— —  (five)  to  them  that  feek  peace 

with  God,  ^3  5 

-  on  uftiry  and  intereft,  240 
•  ■  I    I  conta'inrng  a  p!an  of  education 

for  rural  academies,  320 
(three)    writtL-n  by  Rd.    Hi;l, 

efq.  to  the  rev.  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, ' 

39? 
— —  on    the  fpirit  of     patriotifiti, 
&c.  47  5 

Lettfo)n'i  (Dr.)  medical  memoirs  of 
the  general  diPpenfary  Of  Lon- 
don, for  p»rt  of  the  years  1773 
and  1774,  46 

Life  of  Dr.  OiiVer  Goldfmith,  80 
Liito'a  <w'orks,  477 

Literary  property,  bbffirvations  or, 
130 
Living  ?,rave,  a  poem,  153 

Lorriot's  i'6>dirc>iVery  of  a  ceaico$ 


E 
and 


X, 


artificial    fione,    eflay   oii, 

159 

Lo'vetfi  cleft' ical  philofopher,   443 

Lujus  poetici,  236 

M. 

Mac  Ma/ion's  effay  on  the  depravity 

and  corruption  of  liuman  nature, 

347 

Maid  of  the  Oaks,  a  dran^a-icenter- 
tainmeiit,  392 

Man  of  bufinefs  and  gentleman's 
aflirt^nt,  372 

MansfehVs  (lord)  fpeech  in  giving 
judgment  in  the  caufe  of  Camp- 
bell again^  Hall,  479 

Matrimony,  trtatife  on,  399 

Matron  (t.e),  an  eleey,  i  5 1 

edical  memoirs  of  tl.e  general  dif- 
penfary  in  London,  for  part  of 
years  1773  and  1774,  46 

jWif/«(j.'/i's  teat »  of  genius,  75 

Memoirs.     See  Medical. 

— — —  of  the  cardinal  De   Retz, 

Metaviorphojis  {the  fitH),  473 

MiUar'i  ^Dr  )  obfervatlons  on  an- 

tim  ny,  59 

Minjirel,  or  progrefs  of  genius,  book 

If.  351 

Mifcellanies  of  the  late  M.   Abau- 

zit,  tranllated    by  Ur.   Harwood. 

438 

MifceUaneous  and   fugitive   piece-, 

vol   III.  159 

Modern  fine  gentleman,  a   novel, 

471 
Mot/i?/?  exceptions  to  Mrs.   Macau- 

lay's  modeft  plea,  153 

Monody  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gold- 

fmitb,  ;6 

Murdins  paraphrafe  on  the  General 

Epiftie  of  St.  James,  ijj 

Myjiery  (the)  of  God  and  man,  156 
Myftic  miracle,   or   Jiving  grave,  a 

poem,  15  J 

N, 
Neceffity  of  limiiing  the   power  of 

tl.c  paftitioners  in  the  cour.s  of 

juftice,  40a 

North  pole,  voyage  co A-ardt  the,  1 69 

O. 
Oberea's    (queen)  ftcond    letter  ta 

Jofejjh  Banks,  efq.  152 

Obfcrvation  on  the  defign  of  eftab- 

liHiing  annual    examinations    at 

Cambridge,  4S0 

Okfer-ijaiioHS.    See  Ogihie. 

Ob/er- 
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fjbrsrvalhns   and  experiments  on 
the  pnifon  of  copper,  I  a 

.         I.    »  —  on  an;irnony,  59 

_ en  V  c  Bjfton  port- 
bill,  77 

on  literary  property, 

130 

Odes  by  BraHfhaw  Galllard,  cfq.   73 

Oi'ilvie'a    (Dr.)    philofopbicsl    and 

crittca!  obfcivations  on  compofi- 

tion,  2t,    187 

OW   Teftament,    Englifh    and  Me- 

brew,  378 

Optim:J}  (the},  or  fatire  in  good  ha- 

mour,  "»37 

P. 

Taraphrafe  on  the  Gefteral  EpiftFe 

of  St  James,  235 

/»«/7orfl/b3ll3d  (a),  infosrparta,  76 

Patriot  {tUc),  296 

permant'i    toor    in    Scotland    and 

voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  1 7 

Penni'yl'vaman  farmer's  new  eflay 

en    t^  e   conftitutional    power  of 

Crest  Britain  over  the  cnloniet  in 

Amc;i(;a,  390 

Verry\  m%T\  of  bufinefs  and  gentle- 

rwan's  afllftant.  37X 

P/tihf'>phicahTxnCi&\om,vo).LXlV. 

part  i.  1. — Part  ii.  401 

■  —  anii  critical    obfer»a. 

tions  on  compofition,        Sr,  187 

Phipps't  (capt,)  voyage  towards  the 

n  rth  p.le,  1773,  ^^9 

Pieces,  firft   primed  in   tl>e   Public 

•Adveftifor,  391 

PJautus^t  ccmrdies  trandated   into 

blank  verfe,  vol.  V.  237 

Plifjs,  written  by   Tho.  Southernt, 

efq.  39 » 

Poems,  ctiieflv  rural,  143 

— — ,  by  Mr.  Po'ftr,  150 

on  <iilfvr;.-tit  fubjefts,  1  5 1 

— —  by   the  aut  lor  of  the  Semi- 
mental  Sailor,  at; 
•                written    by    Mr.    William 
Sbikefpeare,  473 
Political  furvey  of  Britain,  34.,  105 
178 
■'     -        ■  arithmetic,          201,365 
Potter's  piems,  1 50 
Practical  eir»y  onr  a  cement  and  ar- 
tificial ftone  lately   redifcovered 
by  M.  L3Miot,                          159 
Prayer  (the  Book  tf  Common)  re- 
formed, 27 
Prcfent  truth  (<h«),  a  difplay  of  tne 
fcceilion  testimony,                  3  o 
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Priefi  (the)  dilTeflod,  a  poem,       71 

Proceedings   (farther)    in    Fabii^s 

and  MoAyn,  4-^ 

^ebrc,  thot:ghts  on  the  afl  for 
making  more  efFsfluai  provifion 
for  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of,  77 

— bill,  appeal  to  the  public, 

(la  ifieand  confidering  the  objec- 
tions to  the,  ibid. 

. letter  to  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham on  the,  ibid. 

Sluiiicy''%  obfcrvations  on  tbe  a<S  of 
P9>liament  commonly  called  th« 
Boflon  port  bill,  ibid. 

R. 

Ktttiof.nl  recreations,  49,  8f 

Rfflfi'lions  on  the  apology  of  tl  f 
":'  ecphliua  Lindfey,  A.  M. 

»54 

RiiJie-.'.'  of  Tome  of  the  articles  of 

the  church  of  Englsnd,  354 

Rival  bail  rooms  (the),  ^%a 

Romance  of  an  hour,  a  comedy,   ifo. 

S. 
Saint  Afnph'i  (bifhop  of)    fermen 
before  tlif  fociety  f<ir  the  propa- 
gation of    the  Gofpci  io  forcij^a 
,     parts,  3»r 

SaHjburj  cathedral,  defcription  of, 

Sahmtn'i  rules  for  t!ie  French 
genders,  249 

Scturge  for  falfe  patriou,  pan  II. 
236 

Scots  -i.-oca'ver,  (fpcoch  of  a)        7  J 

Scripture  do£lrine  of  the  Trinity,  a 
fermon  pr":ac!ied  at  lady  Moyer's 
leflure,  Junes,   '774.  317 

Sea  vfficcr's  (young)  »(T)flao%      118 

SecfJ^sn  ijftimony  (a  difp'lay  of  the) 
310 

SfccnJ  letter  from  Oherea,  queen  of 

Oiaheiic,    o  Jofepli    tSaoks,  efq. 

15. 

Sele^  cafes  of  phyfic,  trea'ed  at  the 
waters  of  Aix  la  Cliapelle,      157 

fables  from  Guliftan,  396 

Sermon  on  genuine  pat  iotifm,  231;. 
—•On  the  popular  concern  in  tlie 
c'loife  of  reprefentatives,  3;6.— 
Before  the  fociety  for  the  prc^pa- 
gation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign 
parts,  317. — On  the  Scrip:uie 
dodlrine  of  the  Trini  y,  ibid,  — 
OnChriftfTHS  d»y,  from  theGre  k 
of  St,  C';r,  fo!\oiTi,  476 

^'erms  :s 
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So'mons  (two)  on  political  and  cem- 
meicial    fubje<Ss,    56,  —  Chiefly 
upon  religious  hypocrify,         301 
Shake/peart,  curfory  remarks  on, 
114 
aliefpeare'i  poems,  473 

Solitary  waVgii,  79 

South  Briton  (the),    a  comedy,  137 
Southampton  %vt\Ae{i\\e),  239 

Speech  of  a  Scots  weaver,  7S 

__. —  never  intended  to  be  fpolcen, 
in  anfwer  to  one  on  the  bill  for 
altering  the  charter  of  Maffachu- 
fet's  Bay,  4^8 

—  of  lord  Mansfield  in  giving 
judgment  in  the  caufe  of  Camp- 
bell againft  Hall,  lefpefting  the 
king's  letters  patent  for  raifmg  a 
duty  on  all  the  exports  fiomGrt- 
naria,  479 

speeches  (Mr.  Edm.  Burke's)  at 
BilAol,  391 

Spencer's  Fairy  Queen  attempted  in 
blank  verfe,  canto  I.  469 

Spirit   and  union  of  the  natural, 
moral,  and  divine  law,   vol.  I. 
383 
Stage  of  Andophiiits,  237 

State  papers  and  Utters  addrefled  to 
William  Carftares,  119,194 

Stepheu's  genuine  patriotifm,  a  fer- 
mon,  235 

Sieivart's  two  Englifh  gentlemen, 
or  (ham  fonefal,  76 

Subjlance  of  tiie  evidence  delivered 
to  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  London  concerned  in 
the  trade  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, &c,  as  fummed  up  by  Mr. 
Glover,  78 

Suicide^  addrefs  to  the  public   on, 

394- 

Suli'van't  feleft   fables   from   Gu- 

liftan,  396 

Summary    view   of  the  rights    of 

British  America,  391 

Sur'vey  (political)  of  Britain,    34, 

JOS,  178 

T. 

Tapliii'i  treatifc  on  matrimony,  399 

Taureau  blanc  (le)  ago 

TVrtr/ of  genius,  75 

Temperance  and  intemperance  (of) 

158 

^efticles,  account  of  the,  23S 
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